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(^RESOLUTIONS 
GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 

Statistics. 

Calcutta^ the 217th Jamary 1873. 

Read— 

Letter No. 1128C, dated Slst December 1872, from Mr. H. Beverley, Inspector- 
General of Registration, on special Census duty, forwarding liis Report, on the 
Bengal Census of 1872. 

Resolution . — The Lieutenant-Governor desires to acknowlcdjfo most 
warmly the services rendered by all the civil officers of Bengal in taking the 
first regular census ever attempted of the people of Bengal. The acknowledg- 
ments of Government are due to Mr. Beverley for the knowledge and skill 
with which he directed the census operations; to the Conmiissioners of 

Mr. Molony, Coininiissioner of RajBliabyo. 

„ Kavonshaw, Commiaaionor of OrUsa. 

Colonel Dalton, ComniisBioner of Chota Nag^* 

pore. 

Colonel Vanrenen, Boundary Commissioner* 

Mr. Magrutb, Dex>uty Inspector-General of Registra- 
tion. 


Mr. Pellcw, 

„ Stevens, 

„ Millett, 

„ Bigiiold, 

„ Tayler, 

„ Lyall, 

„ Cowley, 

„ Mangles, 

„ Hallblay, 

„ Harlow, ditto 
M Macphersoii, ditto 
Colonel liowlatt, ditto 


Magistrate of 
ditto of 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 


Hooghly. 

Nuddea. 

Ilungpore. 

Bogruh. 

Pubna. 

Dacca. 

Tipperah. 

Patna. 

Tirboot. 

Monghyr. 

Cuttack. 

Maunbboom. 


Divisions for their careful supervision of 
the census work in their respective divi- 
sions ; to all the Magistrate-Collectors 
and Deputy Commissioners of Bengal 
for the successful accomplishment of this 
great business by the intelligent and 
well-directed employment of all the 
official and indigenous ageiaoy at their 
disposal or within their influence ; to the 
sub-divisional and the police officers who 
gave full and valuable aid to the Magis- 
trate-Collectors ; to all the Governnumt 
servants of many departments, especially 
of the police and registration depart- 
ments, who busied themselves in census 
affairs; and also to the zemindars, vil- 
lage headmen under their many titles, 
putwaroes, ryots, and shop-kocperis, who 
cheerfully gave their services as enu- 
merators and supervisors, and undertook 
much trouble, some loss, and occasional 
hardship in effecting the census of thoir 
villages and neighbourhoods. In the 
margin are mentioned the names of 
some of the officers whose sorv’^ices in 
the census work were specially brought 
to the [^ieutenant-Governor’s notice. 
Mr. Campbell, however, is convinced 
that others whom he has not named must equally merit his thanks, because he 
feels that, unless many officials and non-officials in different parts of the 
country had Exerted their utmost, the general results of tlio census could not 
have been so uniformly, or almost uniformly, satisfactory. 

2. Tlie general results of the census, so far as they were known in anti- 
cipation of Mr. Beverley’s report, and the general success of the measure, have 
been noticed already in the Bengal Administration Report for the year 1871-72. * 
Although, as remarked by Mr. Beverley, be has boon in close communication 
vritb Govexxvment, and mtbougb tbe general pVan of t\\c report and of the maps 
was approved by the Lieutenant-Governor, still, owing to Ilis Honor’s absence 
from C^cutta when the report was under preparation, and to Mr. Beverley s 
desire to avail himself of the furlough long since assigned to him, and ‘which 
he had so well earned, the Lieutenant-Governor had never seen the avails ot 
the census report until now, when its sheets have been struck on. > e 

report contains a mass of interesting matter, on much of which present deduc- 
tions, and on much more of which instructions for future inquiries and observar 
tions, may be founded. But to do justice to the report would require much ot 


M r. Laryinore of Hooghly. 

Baboo iMur Chunrlor Mittcr of Baraset. 

Mr. Cotton of Cbooadaiigab, 

Baboo Koclar Nath MuUick of Kooshtea. 

Mr. Irwin of Jessore. 

Mr. Waller of Jhenidah. 

,, Westmacott of Dinagepore. 

,, Glazier of Kuiigpore. 

Riolan of Sorajgunge. 

]^boo ITma Cburii Banerjee of Dukhin Sbabazpore. 
Mr. Munro of Noak bally. 

„ Forbea of I'ajpore. 

Dnttman-Johnaon of Durbbanga. 

Captain Waller of Monghyr. 

Mr. Winter of Keadrapara. 

„ Taylor of Khoordah. 

„ Fiddian of Bbadrnck. 

‘ w Forbea of Palamow. 
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^ the Lieutenant-Governor’s time and attention which can ill be spared at this 
season. Moreover, owing to Mr, Beverley’s departure, His Honor eannot avail 
himself of that officer’s experience to work out points suggested by the repoi’t." 
Under all the circumstances the Lieutenant-Governor desires not to incur delay, 
nor to withhold tliis interesting and important volume from the officers of 
Government and from the public, and he will therefore dispose of it very briefly 
fl)r the. present. The Lieutenant-Governor, must only regret that the census 
report, figures do in some few respects differ from the figures furnished 
by Mr. Beverley for the Administration Report, and that these discrepancies 
should now, owing to Mr. Beverley’s hurried departure, be imperfectly 
explained. 

fl. In tlie Administration Report for the past year it was explained that the 
Lieutenant-Governor had decided, with the consent of the Govoiminont of India, 
not to attempt the collection of all the detailed information which could be 
obtained in other provinces whei*e previous censuses had boon taken, and 
where ample administrative machinery existed. He felt that to seek too much 
would lead to the failure of all ; at the same time he proposed that the census 
returns should give all the information regarding the people which was reallj' 
necessary for practical jiurposos and attainalne. The result has btjen, the 
Lieutenant-Governor hopes and beliove.s, as stated in the Administration 
Report, “ successful beyond expectation, and justifies him in tliinking that the 
extent of the information sought wjis enough and not too much.” The general 
result is an enumeration of the people, marvellously successful, all circum- 
stances considered. There are only two exceptions to this result, namely — 

(1) The Coooli Behar Division, in all the districts of which the census is, 
for one reasoir or another, importcct ; but this division is of com- 
paratively little importance ; 

(3) The city of Calcutta, where, as was st.ilc‘d in the Administration 
Report, ‘‘several statements seem to point to the suspicion that 
the census was less completely and accurately taken than in the 
rural districts.” 

The sheets of the Administration Report regarding the census were sent 
to Mr. Beverley to draw his attention to absence of detailed information on 
this ahd other points; and the Lieutenant-Governor has learnt from Mr, 
‘Beverley that though ho had again applied for information regarding the 
Calcutta census, he obtained none. It is, the Lieutenant-Governor considers, 
very greatly to be regretted that the metropolis is the only place regarding 
the census of which wo have not a scrap of information beyond bare figui'es, 
how arrived at we know not. This is to be the more regretted because the 
census there has been more impugned than anywhere else ; because some of the 
results (probably unprecedented in any otlier city or place in the world), such 
as the males being to the females as more than two to one, though they may be 
true, much require comment and explanation ; and because the Calcutta census 
had been taken in greater detail than in the interior, and the results, if pro- 
perly arrived at and properly reported, would bo much more interesting and 
important than elsewhere. The Chairman of the Calcutta Justices must b©'.' 
urgently called upon for the Calcutta census report. The late Chairman, Lord • 
Ulick Browne, must be asked if ho had prepared any materials for a report, 
or if one or any of the officers subordinate to him have done so ; if not, 
the present Chairman, Mr. H. Cockerell, must be requested to set to work 
and have the best report he can prepared with as little delay as possible. 

4. Unfortunately the former estimates of the population of Bengal are so 
little reliable, that it is hopeless to attempt to found on the present census any 
estimatp whatever of the progress of the population as a whole, or of the rate 
of incr^so or decrease in any part of the country. ^ To get any such estimate 
at a future day we must depend on the life statistics of which we are just 
making a commencement, ana on the comparative resulte which a future census 
may snow. " We can only try, in the course of certaiii inquiries of a statistical 
character which we are now setting on foot, to ascertain whether there is good 
evidence that certain districts have much increased in population and cnltivaticm, 
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and that such increase has been general. It will also be necessary to inquire- 
whether certain districts have decreased. It is remarkable tlvat the districts 
which a comparison with Dr. Buchanan’s estimates, which are mu(!h better 
than any recent fibres, shows to have largely decreased in population, namely, 
the conterminous districts of Dinagepore, Maldah, and Purneah, are precisely 
those which a glance at the census map shows to be among all the districts 
of the Gangetic plain abnormally , low in population. So far as wo have infor- 
mation regarding the condition, and regarding the rates of land revonue and 
rent of these districts at the present time and nt Hit! time of the permanent 
settlement, it would seem that they have prospered less than any other districts 
of Bengal, and are now altogether relalwcln in a much lower position than 
they were at the end of the last century. Within those districts the ruins 
of the city of Gour testify that in sonie places, at any rate, disease has 
worked a great depopulation. Inquiry on this subjeet must certainly 
be made. The census report hut too clearly points to the evidence of a 
serious effect on the population of the Burdwau district, caused by the 
disease which we are now attempting to combat. If the jMcmlation there 
lias not yet actually diminislied as compared to previous jicriods, it seems but 
too clear that the number of persons in each houscnold is now uhuormally low 
in the fever tracts. 

5. It will be well to prefix to the census report the general tables prepared 
for the Administration Report, giving a bird’s-eye review of the population 
in its most important phases; and two such tables are actiordingly attaclied to 
this resolution, as well as two other tables noticed below, in further elucidation 
of the general result. There is still some discrepancy in the areas of some districts 
as given in recent reports. For the purposes of the appended tables, which deal 
with the census figures and results, the district areas as given by Mr, Beverley 
have been adopted. It is hoped that when the rectification of district bounda- 
ries now under arrangement is completed, the correct district areas will bo 
settled once for all. 

6. The Lieutenant-Governor has road with special interest Mr. Beverley’s 

account of the proportion of males and females, and his explanation of tlio 
preponderance of either in well-defined zones of country. The taking the 
census at the season when labonrors and reapers go forth from the « >untries 
of surplus labor, has probably diminished the census totals in Chotrf Nagpore 
and some other districts. * 


• 7. Mr. Beverley has explained with greater detail what was noticed in the 
Administration Report, namely, the difficulty of settling who arc and who are 
not Hindoos,, and has mentioned that the people put under “ Hindoos,” when 
classified hy religions, comprise many who are not Hindoo by race, and scariioly 
so in any other sense. The classification of the people in the nationality 
tables better distinguishes races, and shows a much larger and truer figure 
of aborigines; for instance, for the proWnce of Assam tho^ figures in the 
nationality” table diflbr from the figures in the “religion” table as 
follows ; — 


NatiomlUy Table. 

Total Ko. of souls. 

Aboriraial tribes G51,7<}6 1 

iSemi-lIiudooised aborigines 614,248 I 

Hindoos 672,522 

Mahomedons ... ... ... ... 176,165 

Kuropeans, Eurasians, and Americans 471 

Persons of Hindoo origin, but no 
longer Hindoos ... ... ... 10,223 

Bbpoteas, Nepalese, &o. 2,020 

Total ... 2,127,453 | 


lieligion Talk, 

Total No. of souls. 


Hindoos 

Maliomedaiis 

Bhuddhists 

Christians 

People of other religious 


1,092,054 
170,109 
1,472 . 
l,37d 
8,636 


Total ...1,879,650* 


• Noti.— T he dMkitt of religione in the Khwi and Naga and Oato HilU are not ehown, hence the total* of the 
ioT nationality and raligion do not agree. 
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As the nationality tables have not been summarised, an abstract table 
showing the nationalities of the several provinces is appended to this resolu' 
tion. The Lieutenant-Governor fully concurs in the remark (paragraph 4il0 
of the report) that the aborigines of Bengal, with perhaps the single excep- 
tion of the Bajmehal hill-men, are not dying out, out, on the contrary, some 
of them are the most prolific of our people : the western aborigines, at any 
rate, are every day sending colonies into Bengal, besides furnishing emigrant 
laborers for the tea districts and for countries beyond the sea. 

8. ' The Lieutenant-Governor was not aware that it was Mr. Beverley’s 
intention to prepare tables of occupation in the excessive detail in which they 
appear in a term said to have been elaborated by Colonel Strachey. His Honor 
would have wished not to attempt this, because as our census has been taken, 
it was impossible to give these minute details with aby approach to accuracy. 
The detailed figures in regard to male occupations are certainly not reliable ; 
for instance there are shown — 

6,965 occupancy ryots, 

1.34- tenants-at-will, 

11,507,197 cultivators. 

It is not clear what distinction was intended between “ cultivators” and either 
of the other two classes of ryots : at any rate these figures convey no useful 
information beyond the fact that there are altogether 11,514,296 cultivating 
ryots. The Lieutenant-Governor would further say that for any part of India 
an attempt to classify the occupations of all females seems to him superfluous. 
The effect of so much detail has been to make it difficult to arrive at the 
main divisions which may be more or less roughly of use. Moreover, as 
Mr. Beverley points out, the principal division into agriculturists and non- 
agriculturists cannot be very well defined, because many persons who have 
trades and professions hold or cultivate land as wislh while many others, who 
come under caste names implying trades, are really cultivators pure and simple. 
The Lieutenant-Governor has little doubt that a larger proportion than are 
shown do in fact live by agricultural pursuits, or by trades directly connected 
with agriculture. A table ^ving an abstract of the occupation returns is 
attached to this resolution. There has boon some re-arrangement of the laborers 
as explained in a note. 

9. Tlie Lieutenant-Governor much regrets that owing to the tardy 
ilssue of instructions and forms and to other circumstances, the returns of children 
at school wore not properly made by many of the village enumerators. 

10. The Lieutenant-Governor specially desires that all district officers 
will take efficient measures to arrange village by village and thannah by 
thannah, and to preserve with care, the original census returns, together 
with the office copies of the report, so that they may be always available for 
future reference. A summary of the census returns for each district will be 
printed and furnished for future use. It should bo prefixed to a book in' 
which the population of each town and village should be entered with the main 
divisions of the population into Mahomedan, Hindoo or “ Other ” religion, 
and into agriculturists and non-agriculturists. 

Obdeb. — Ordered that copies of this Resolution, with annexures, be 
published in the Calcutta Gazette, and copies of Resolution and Mr. Beverley’s 
Report be distributed. 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

C. BERNARD, 

Offg. Secretary to the Govt, of Binged. 
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DlSTllICm 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

j 

Inhahited houses. 

Men. 

WcnnoiL 

Total adults. 

\ - - - - 

1 

2 

1 

! ® 

1 4 

1 

! 5 

! 

C 

'BENGAL. 

t 

i’ 


■ 

f- ■ ' ~ 

WivS’iERN Districts. 

1 

1 



1 

Bttrdwnh 

i 



t 

1 

i 

1 

Bimlwan 

BanccHtrah 

Beerbhoom 

Midnapore 

Hooglily with Howmh 

! .‘{,523 

j 1,:{4(! 
i 1,344 
■ 5,082 
! 1,424 

1 

435,410 

101.,087 

159,940 

440,045 

322,703 

(5(51,104 

1(5(5,124 

218,730 

799,4(51 

478,1.59 

j 774,89.5 

1 183,722 

2.58,815 
919,157 
575,715 

1,435,990 

349,846 

477.545 

1,718,018 

1,053.874 

Tofal . . . 

• 

' 12,719 

[ 1,4(>8,791 

2,323,578 

2,712,304 

5,035,882 

j 

Ckmkai. Disthicts. 
iProfiifimri/ Di rivon . 






24-rerguiiiialis ... 

(lalentta 

Nuddoa 

Jessor© 

! 2,788 
' 8 
3,421 
3,058 

30.3.737 

38,804 

.352,017 

313,000 

777,079 

262,077 

540,109 

075,307 

748,582 

118,974 

670,213 

731,348 

1,526,201 

381,051 

1,210,322 

1,400,055 

Total ... 

l),«75 

1,098,278 

2,201,172 

2,269,11V 

1 4,680,289 

RnjHhahyc Dimiou, 

1 





Moorshedabad 

Diuagepore ... ... j 

Maldah ... ... | 

Kajahah/o^ ... ' 

IJiingpore ... ... ) 

Bogra ... ... , 

Pubua ... ... • 

' 2,578 

4,12ti 
l,8i:i 

2 224 
3,47(5 
1,5(11 
l,9(i(> 

303,561 

204,520 

129,579 

246,371 

331,079 

127,099 

198,220 

408,015 
482,730 
203,749 
388, .571 
703,002 
210,700 
309,918 

510,149 

492..3C7 

238,480 

449,533 

750,440 

235,822 

415.454 

918,704 
975,103 
442,229 
! 838,104 

I 1,454,042 
452 5‘'2 
785, ’372 

Total ... i 

17,(594 

1,600,436 

2,773,891 

3,092,245 

5,800,136 

Cooch lUhftr Dirmon, ; 



1 



Darjoelhig ... ... ; 

Julpigoreo ... ... 1 

(Jooch Bohar ... ... i 

i 

1,234 

2,!)06 

1,307 

18,8G4 

C9,(348 

81,820 

36,585 

133,584 

176,396 

27,873 

134,457 

178,613 

64,458 
268,041 • 

355,009 
\ • 

Total . . . i 

5,447 

170,332 

346,505 

340,943 

687,508 • 

1' 

Eastern IIistruts. 






llkicca Dh'imn* j 






Daooa ... ... ; 

* J^^irreodpore ... ... j 

Backergungo 

Mynioiising 

8ylhet 

(vachar 

• _ 

2,807 

1 490 
4,935 
0,293 
5,383 
1,285 

290.593 
157,518 
321,067 
308,008 

280.594 
87,311 

649,442 

318,318 

738,019 

727,010 

620,700 

09,530 

644,070 

371,784 

789,134 

790,087 

652,766 

61,781 

1,193,612 

690,102 

1,527,153 

1,517,703 

1,079,472 

131,317 

Total ... 

22,289 

1,401,681 

2,929,637 

3,209,622 

6,139,259 


M(‘TK. — TIjc aroas ii» i*ftlunui 2 do not oorreapond with the aread given in the Administration Report; 
over j«qunro miles of waste and forest or unceusused tracts are excluded from district areas. The area 

dgurcs Hi this stutemeut, im>roover, do not include the areas of the great rivers. It is hoped that when the 
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Bengal arranged wifh reference tA Age and Sex. 


POPULATION. 


1 CHILDUKTI VNPfiB 12 YKARB, 

Total males. 

Total fcmaleB. 

Total of nil 
clasHos. 

* ^ t 

Niimbci 
per ^ijunro 
mile. , 

! 

1 Mule. 

Female. 

Total. 

i a 

) 

1 

7 

1 ^ 

' 

1) 

10 

11 


334,714 
95,506 
116, «20 
457,733 
244,097 

264,032 

81,300 

102,556 

304,012 

189,985 

1 

i 

598,740 

170,920 

218,370 

822,345 

434,082 

i . .. .... 

995,818 

^201,090 

334,550 

1,257,194 

722,850 

1,038,927 

205,082 

361,371 

1,283,709 

705,700 

2,034,745 

526,772 

695,921 

2,540,963 

1,488,556 

• 

578 

.391 

518 

500 

1,046 

1,248,530 

1,(M)2,545 

2,251,075 

3,572,108 

3,714,849 

7,280.957 

573 

0 

378,080 

37,780 

331,010 

375,819 

305,700 

28,770 

205,457 

292,547 

083,780 

00,550 

59(i,473 

008,300 

1,155.759 

299,8.57 

877,125 

1,051,120 

1 

1,054,288 
147,744 
935, (;70 
1,023,895 

2,210,047 

447,001 

1,812,795 

2,075,021 

J 

793 

55,950 

530 

567 

1,122,095 

892,480 

2,01.5,175 

3,383,807 

3,101,597 

6,545,404 

003 

230,720 
293,095 
127,338 
202.015 
391 ,424 
131,104 
232,590 

198,142 

233,120 

106,859 

210,010 

304,500 

105,781 

193,020 

434,8(32 

52(5,821 

234,197 

472,625 

695,930 

236,945 

42(3,222 

645,335 

776,431 

331,087 

650,586 

1,095,020 

347,804 

002,514 

708,291 

725,493 

345,339 

060,143 

1,054,940 

341,003 

009,080 

1,353,626 

1.. 501.924 
070,426 

1.. 31 0.729 
2,149,972 • 

089,407 

1,211,594 

525 
364 
373 
• 687 
019 
4.59 • 
610 

1,074,952 

1,352,050 

3,027,002 

4,448,843 

4,444,895 

8,893,73vS 

503 

16,472 

88,309 

102,189 

1.3,782 

07,315 

75,307 

30,254 

1.50,024 

177,5.50 

53,057 

210,893 

278,585 

41,055 

201,772 

253,980 

91,712 

418,(i65 

532,565 

77 

144 

407 

•• 201,970 

150,404 

358,434 

548,535 

497,407 

1,045,942 1 

i 

192 

350,333 

179,536 

406,218 

460,346 

353,624 

40,837 

30.3,148 

142,951 

384,002 

371,808 

286,443 

32,873 

059,481 

322,487 

850,280 

832,214 

640,007 

78,710 

905,775 

497.854 

1,204,237 

1,187,962 

880,330 

110,373 

947,218 

514,735 

1,173.190 

1,101,955 

839,209 

94,054 

1 

i 

1,852,993 

1,012,589 

2,377,433 

2,349,917 

1.719,539 

205,027 

040 

077 

482 

373 

319 

160 

1 1,866,894 

i 

1,521,345 

3,378,239 

4,786,631 

4,730,907 

9,517,498 

427 

.. . — 


rocti^oiition ot uouuaaries suaii nave uoon numpicwu, ^ ■ xt n 

fijrure adopted for all future administrative returns. For this statement the areas given in the Lensu 
Ueport are takon* because the rest of the figures embody the census results. 
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D18TK1CT8. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Inhabited 

houses. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total adults. 

t 

1 

2 

3 

* 

5 

C 

BENGTAL. — {Continued,) 

Eastern Districts. 

Chittagong Division, 

Chittagong 

Noakhally 

Tipperah 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 

Hill Tipperah 

Total .. 

• 

Total for Bengal . . . 

• 

BEHAR 

Patna Division. 

Patna 

Gya 

Shahabad 

Tirhoot 

Sorun 

Cbvuuparun 

Total ... 

1 

# 

Bhaugulpore Division 

Monghyr 

Bhaugulpore 

Purneah 

Sonthal Pergunnahs 

Total . . , 

Total for Behar ... 

ORISSA. 

Orissa Division* 

Onttaok 

Pooree 

Balasore 

Tributary Estates. . . 

• 

Total fur Orma ... 

2,498 

1,557 

2,655 

6,882 

3,867 

197,104 

142,155 

307,011 

13,354 

6,329 

287,648 

209,942 

482,644 

27,994 

390,501 

230,880 

492,863 

17,788 

678,149 

440,822 

975,507 

45,782 




17,459 

665,953 

1,008,228 

1,132,032 

2,140,260 

85,483 

6,405,470 

11,643,071 

12,750,263 

24,399,334 

2,101 

4,718 

4,385 

6,343 

2,654 

3,531 

269,814 

327,845 

275,041 

642,087 

293,524 

242,228 

491,394 

609,553 

522,657 

1,377,705 

606,897 

466,874 

557,358 

678,861 

615,324 

1,495,326 

713,653 

467,028 

1,048,752 

1,288,414 

1,137,981 

2,873,091 

1,320,560 

933,902 

23,732 

2,050,539 

4,075,140 

4,527,550 

8,602,690 

8,913 

4,327 

4,957 

5,488 

328,174 

329,372 

313,447 

230,504 

553,983 

665,131 

648,569 

359,965 

614,778 

606,256 

583,320 

380,735 

1,168,761 

1,171,387 

1.131,889 

746,700 

18,686 

1,201,497 

2,027,648 

2,191,089 

4,218,737 

42,417 

3,252,036 

6,102,788 

6,718,639 


i 

3,178 

2,473 

2,066 

16,184 

281,430 

143,920 

138,913 

253,284 

1 

453,357 

250,820 

232,938 

389,185 

625,876 

256,482 

269,707 

409,294 

978,733 

607,302 

502,640 

798,479 

23,901 

817,647 

1,326,296 

1,460,859 

2,787,164 




































Bengal arranged vMi reference to Age and iSb;.— (Continued.) 


POPULATION. 


ChILDBBK VVDBB 12 TIABSe 

Total males. 

Total females. 

Total of all 
claanea. 

Number 
per square 
mile. 

Male. 

Female. 

Tetal. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

248,411 

152,125 

299,747 

12,889 

200,842 

120,987 

268,677 

10,936 



449,253 

273,112 

558,424 

23,825 

536,059 

862,067 

782,391 

40,883 

591,343 

351,867 

751,540 

28,724 

1,127,402 

713,934 

1,533,931 

69,607 

35,262 

451 

459 

578 

10 

9 

713,172 

591,442 

1,304,614 

1,721,400 

1,723,474 

3,480,136 

, 199 

0,818,213 

5,516,926 

12,835,139 

18,461,284 

18,273,189 

36,769,735 

430 

270,483 

344,576 

312,717 

818,999 

889,786 

270,655 

240,403 

316,760 

273,276 

697,610 

353,524 

236,258 

510,886 

661,336 

585,993 

1,611,615 

743,310 

506,913 

701,877 
954,129 
835,374 
2,1 91 ,764' 
996,683 
737,529 

797,761 

995,621 

888,6(M) 

2,192,942 

1,067,177 

703,286 

1,559,638 

1,949,750 

1,723,974 

4,384,706 

2,063,860 

1,440,815 

742 
413 
393 
691 
778 
408 • 

2,402,216 

2,117,887 

4,520,053 

6,477,356 

6,645,387 


^ 553 

343,091 

352,052 

327.751 

269.751 

301,134 

302,851 

255,155 

242,836 

644,225 

654,903 

582,906 

512,587 

897,074 

917,183 

876,320 

629,716 

i 

915,912 

909,107 

838,475 

629,571 

— 1 

1,812,986 

1,826,290 

1,714,795 

1,259,287 

463 

422 

346 

229 

1,292,645 

1,101,976 

2,394,621 

3,320,293 

3,293,065 

6,613,358 

354 


3,219,813 


9,797,649 

9,938,452 

19,736,101 

465 

271.973 

188,629 

146,144 

257,020 

244,078 

123,743 

121,448 

227,810 

510,051 

262,372 

267,592 

484,830 

725,330 

889,449 

379,077 

646,205 

769,454 

380,225 

391,155 

637,104 

1,494,784 

769,674 

770,232 

1,283,309 

470 

311 

373 

79 

818,766 

717,079 

1,530,845 

2,140,061 

2,177,938 

4,317,999 

180 
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A,'-~Qeneral Stalemut of ike MeettU of the Cenem 






IJISTRICTS. 

r 

Area in 
square miles* 

Inhabited 

Men. 

Women* 

Total adults. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

« 

CHOTA NAGPORE. 






Chota Nagpore Vivmon. 






Hazareebaugh 

Lolfardugga 

7,021 

12,044 

130,493 

240,843 

233,760 

347,612 

257,689 

890,211 

491,289 

737,823 

Smgbhoom 

4,503 

84,416 

119,309 

129,840 

249,149 

Maunbhoom 

4,914 

195,665 

295,433 

330,264 

625,697 

' 

Tributar,y Estates 

15,410 

80,870 

120,742 

121,284 

242,026 

Total for Chota Nagpore.,, 

% 

43,901 

752,287 

l,116,84jfr 

1,229,138 

2,345,984 

ASSAM. 






As^am Divimn, 






Goalpara 

Kamroop 

Durrung 

Nowgong 

Seebsaugor 

Luokimpore 

Naga Hills 

Khasia A J jnteah Hills . • . 

Uaro Hills 

4,433 

3,«31 

3.413 
3,(348 

2.413 
8,145 
4,900 
6,167 
8,390 

72,655 

103,908 

43,558 

44,060 

55,604 

26,398 

s • • • 

• • • • 

145,919 

185,461 

82,770 

83,4(30 

99,718 

42,023 

39,882 

145,859 
173,0311 
75, ‘260 
78,418 
90,245 
36,299 

44,298 

291,778 

358,352 

158,030 

161,878 

189,963 

78,322 

' 84,280 

liigl for Assam 

35,130 

346,173 

679,383 

643,470 

1,322,803 

Total coimtry included 
in Census 

Waste and country not oen- 
sused 

230,832 

17,399 

11,573,513 ! 

20,868,383 : 

22,808,369 

43,676,702 

Grand Total 

1 

248,231 


— 

.... 

.... 
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tf Bengal arranged mti reference' to -Age and Sex. —(Continued.) 


POPULATIOK. 


CHILDBCV tKniB 12 T1AB8. 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Total malei. 


Total females. 


Total of all classes. 


Number 
per square 
mile. • 


10 


11 


12 


18 


163,295 

273,936 

88,617 

205,603 

85,183 


816,534 


83,455 

107,227 

40,067 

49,647 

55,222 

22,669 

* ’ 28,611 


386,898 


12 , 530,272 


117,291 

225,364 

77,257 

164,370 

78,771 


663,053 


69,628 

95,902 

37,912 

44,865 

51,404 

20,276 

’ 28,947 


348.834 


10 , 465,705 


280,586 

499,300 

165,874 

369,873 

163,954 


897,045 

621,548 

207,926 

500,936 

205,925 


1 , 479,587 


1 , 933,380 


374,830 

615,575 

207,097 

494,634 

200,055 


1 , 892,191 


152,983 

203,129 

77,979 

94,512 

106,626 

42,945 

* ’5’7l658 


229,374 

292,688 

122,837 

183,107 

154,940 

64,692 

’ 68,593 


785,732 


1 , 066,231 


22 , 995,977 


33 , 398,605 


215,387 

208,993 

113,172 

123,283 

141,649 

56,575 

’ 7 ’ 3’,245 


771,875 

1 , 237,123 

415,023 

995,570 

405,980 


3 , 825,571 


992,304 


38 , 274,074 


444,761 

561,681 

236,009 

256,390 

296,589 

121,267 

68,918 

141,838 

80,000 


110 

103 

92 

203 

26 


87 


2 , 207,453 


66 , 856,859 


100 

155 

69 

70 
123 

39 
• • • • 
* a • • 
.... 


63 


290 


a * • • 


a . a a 


a a a a 


269 
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B, — of the Jl^euU of the Ceneue 





CLASSIFICATION OF 

A 

DISTRICTS. 

Total popolatioiie 


Caxissuira 



Rmpaan. 

Bait Indian 
other 

nixed daaaoa. 

Kative* 

■’■■■■■V — ■ — ' 

1 

2 

S 

A 

5 

' BENGAL. 





Wbetesn Districts. 

JBurdwan Division. 





Bilrdwan 

2,084,745 

326 

207 

357 

Banooorali 

526,772 

28 

5 

37 

Beerbhoom 

695,921 

86 

5 

158 

Hidnanore 

Hoogmytrith Hotrrah 

2,540,963 

122 

95 

396 

1,488,556 

798 

601 

1,184 

. Total ... 

■■QQQI 

1,300 

913 

2,132 

Central Districts. 

' Presidency Dimion. 





24.PergiiunahB ... 

2,210,047 

3,842 

1,326 

8,599 

Calcutta 

447,601 

7,265 

12,315 

1,776 

Nnddea 

1,812,795 

1.52 

61 

5,764 

7esBore 

2,075,021 

112 

29 

1,001 

Total ... 

6,545,464 

11,371 

13,731 

17,140 

Majshakye Division. 





Mooxshedabod 

1,353,626 

194 

117 

226 

Dinagepore 

1,501,924 

21 

a a a a 

250 

Maldah 

676,426 

26 

11 

6 

Bajshaliyft 

1,310,729 

i 101 

a a a a 

2 

JRungpore 

2,149,972 

28 

13 

32 

Bona 

Fttcna 

689,467 


4 

3 

1,211,594 

29 

3 

66 

Total ... 

8,893,738 

414 

148 

585 

Cooek Bekar Dicisiott. 
Daqeeling 

94,712 

419 

1 

136 

Julpigoree 

418,665 


6 

4 

CooohBehar 

532,565 

a e e a 

a a e a 

a e a a 

Total ... 

1,045,942 

445 

7 

•I4i) 

Eastern Districts. 

Dacca Division. 



[ 

1 

Dacca 

1,852,993 

209 

5,752 

1,883 

Eurreedpore 

1,012,589 

63 

21 

379 

Baokergunge 

2,377,433 

27 

127 

4,698 

Mymensiug 

2,349,917 

31 

67 

26 

Sylhet 

Cachar 

• 

1,719,539 

43 

8 

108 

205,027 

236 

22 

151 

Total ... 

" ' ■— t i'll , „ ■ 

9,517,498 

609 

5,997 

7,245 


Note 1.— The figures for the Christiun population ore tekon from Oeatus table*, though it muj bo 
quite possible that for some districts the Chnstioas hare been iiAdw*stated. 
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of Bmg<d arranged with reference to Religion and Occupation. 


POPUIiATION BY BBLIOION. 


MthomedNU. 



1,679,863 

487,786 

676,908 

2,285,568 

1,186,435 


1,307,087 
201,194 
821, 
915, 




348.024 
13,500 

111,795 

167,047 

299.025 


929,3 


887,853 

133,131 

984,106 

1,151,936 



3,334,726 3,157,026 


733,056 

702,235 

356.298 
286,870 

867.298 
130,644 
361,314 


603,564 

793,215 

810,890 

1,017,979 

1,291,465 

566,620 

847,227 





6,248 

144,980 



OCCUPATION. 


Othen* 

Male adult 
a^ipriculturistB. 

Malt; adult 
non-af^ricul- 
turists. 

9 

10 

11 

6,468 

347,809 

313,295 

25,416 

81, .366 

84,768 

6,909 

156,366 

62,364 

97,735 

686,937 

212,524 

513 

233,977 < 

244,182 

137,101 

1,406,455 

917,123 


Prevailing langnagen 


Bengali. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 



356,693 

6,626 

346,548 

430,740 


420,986 Bengali. 
255,451 Ditto. 
199,561 Ditto. 
244,567 Ditto. 

1,120,565 


16,469 

5,908 

9,195 

5,767 



220,841 

113,813 

68,262 

141,074 

154,606 

45,274 

158,665 


1,871,357 902,534 


187,774 

368,923 

135,487 

247,497 

548,997 


Bengali. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


16,709 

586 


29,877 

83,022 

160,960 



161,228 

1,876 

17,295 

273,859 

793.789 

1,050,131 

4 

1,226 

300,704 

420,988 

588,299 


2,839 

198,965 

827,393 

1,540,965 

4,049 

174 

498,690 

817,963 

1,519,635 


12,195 

614,667 

859,234 

854,131 


6,015 

347,248 

128,219 

74,361 

49 

1,989 

40,462 

8,847.586 

5,627,622 

4,102 

24,437 

1,900,726 


6,708 Thibetan dialects. 
50,562 Bengali. 

15,436 Ditto. 


72,706 


248,738 

119,363 

239,329 

212,949 

179,458 

29,074 


Bengal. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


EfOTB 8._.786,fl78 agricultural laborers, not classed under 
W then pat in * MuoSuaneoas* under ‘ Laborers’), are bore classed as agnoulturists. 


CeuBUs tables (baviuf; 
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J5,_ General Statement of the Reeult of the Census of Bengal 



1 


CLASSIFICATION OS 

DISTRICTS. 

Total population. 


CBBlBTIlKi. 



EuropeauB. 

East IndiaiiB 
and other 
mixed claMes. 

Natives. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

BENQ-AIj. — [Continued.) 
Wkstkrn Districts. 
Chittagong Dirision. 





(^iftiagong 

1,127,402 

143 

899 

42 

Noakbally 

713,034 

36 

191 

325 

Tipperah 

1,533.031 

35 

16 

95 

Chittagoijg Tracts 

69,607 

30 


1 

Hill Tipp«tili 

35,262 




. Total 

3,480,136 

244 

1,106 

463 

Total for Bengal 

« 

36,760,735 

14,443 

21,902 

27,705 

BEHAR. 





. Patna Division. 

Fatna 

1,. 550, 638 

1,620 

6(-(i 

1 

480 

Oya 

1,949,750 

102 

19 

82 

Shahabsd 

1,723,974 

257 

146 

58 

Tirhoot 

4,384,706 

181 

36 

499 

Sarun 

2,063,860 

95 

29 

83 

Cbampamn 

1,440,815 

85 

8 

1,214 . 

, Total 

I 13,122,743 

2,340 

838 

2,416 

f 

( 

Bhaugulpore Lirimn. 





Monghyr 

1,812,986 

,510 

438 

194 

Bhaugulpore 

1,826,290 

136 

33 

363 

Ihimeah 

1,714,705 

181 

130 

92 

donthal Pet^naahs 

1,259,287 

120 

92 

180 

Total 

6,613,358 

947 

693 

829 

Total for Behar 

19,736,101 

3,287 

1,531 

3,245 . 

ORISSA. 

Orissa Division. 

wuttaok 

1,494,784 

769,674 

• 

192 

212 

1,910 

Pooree 

8 

16 

552 

Balasore 

770,232 

81 

50 

449 

Tributaiy Estates 

1,283,309 

1 


302 

Total for Orissa 

4,317,999 

232 

278 

3,213 









arranged with refermce to Religion and Occupation. — (Continued.) 




POPULATION BY KKLIGION. 

OCCUPATION. 

rrevailing languRgen. 

Hindus. 

Mahottedani. 

Buddliists 
and Jains, 

Others. 

Male adult 
agricnlturists. 

Mnlo adult 
iion-ap^ricul- 
turists. 

6 

7 

B 

9 

10 

11 

^ 

i 

301,188 
180,253 
540,1 5C 
698 

795,013 

533,053 

993,564 

1,378 

30,149 

61 

47,875 

18 

15 

65 

19,725 

161,755 

151,619 

338,530 

14,710 

125,893 

58,323 

144,114 

13,284 

• 

Bengali. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Burmose dialects. 
Kookie dialects. 

1,022,145 

2,323,008 

78,085 

19,823 

666,614 

341,614 

18,100,438 

17,609,135 

84,941 

252,064 

7,259,018 

4,383,453 

1,303,291 

1,729,899 

1,690,043 

3,854,991 

1,829,048 

1,240,264 

192,988 

219,332 

132,671 

528,605 

241,690 

199,237 

1 

659 

316 

199 

394 

14 

7 

214,709 

2()5,930 

272,784 

973,767 

428,028 

342,908 

276,685 

343,623 

249,873 

403,998 

178,809 

123,906 

Ilindustani. 

Dittg. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Hindustani. 

Ditto. 

Ditto and Bengali. 
Sonthali, Hindustani, 
and Bengali. 

Ooriya. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto and aboriginal 
tongues. • 



1 


2,498,186 

1,570,954 

1,613,646 

1,639,949 

1,022,009 

650,210 

182,269 

169,426 

690,149 

79,786 

34 

19 

15,995 

16,364 

2,234 

528,899 

285,488 

336,890 

281,752 

210,915 

208,495 
' 228,241 

200,817 
149,050 



53 


1,115,045 

912,603 

16^526,850 

2,636,053 

54 

666,081 

3,613,231 

2,489,557 

1,430,040 

739,636 

738,396 

879,655 

40,013 

11,686 

18,878 

3,995 

19 

8 

1 

1 

22,398 

17,868 

12,427 

399,355 

267,360 

143,201 

160,391 

258,299 

185,997 

107,019 

82,542 

130,886 

3,787,727 

74,472 

29 

452,048 

819,251 

507,044 
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< 

B . — General Statemevd of the Bea/M of the Census of Bengal 




CLASSIFICATION OF 

DISTRICTS. 

Total population. 

Cbbistiavs. 

Suropeans. 

Sfist Indians 
and other 
mixed clasaes. 

Natives. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

„ , — , — 

CHOTA NAGPOEE 

Chota Nagpore Division, 

Hazareebaugh 

Lohardugga 

771,875 

1,287,123 

1,351 

91 

52 

3 

170 

12,687 

Singbhoom 

415,023 

20 

2 

830 

Maunbhoom 

995,570 

39 

14 

639 

Tributaiy Estates 

405,980 




Total for Chota Nagpore . . . 

• 

3,826,671 

1,501 

71 

14,226 

ASSAM. 

Assam Division, 
Goalpara 

444,761 

27 

16 

98 

Kaxnroop 

561,681 

53 

31 

120 

Durrung 

Nowgong 

Seebsaugor 

Luoki^^ore 

Naga Mills 

Ehasi and Jynteah Hills ... 
Garo Hillr 

236,009 

256,390 

290,589 

121,267 

68,918 

141,838 

80,000 

55 

12 

75 

137 

0 

2 

7 

9 

195 

165 

201 

170 

( 

Total for Assam ... 

2,207,463 

359 

71 

949 

Grand Total . . . 

66,856,859 

19,822 

23,853 

49,338 


NoTE.^The details of population according to religion of Cooch Hehar, Dooars, Hill Tipperali, Naga, 
Garo and Xhasi Hills, arc not shown in this statement. The total, therefore, of the details does not agree 
with the total population. 
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arranged with refereme to Rdigion and Occupaiion.-HPon^niti) 


TOPULATION BY BBUGION. 


OCCUPATION. 


Buddhistfl 
And Jiuut. 



1,692,054 176,109 


42,674,361 20,664,775 


Others. 

Male adult 
agriculturists. < 

Male adoU 
nou-Hgricul- 
turihU. 

9 

10 

11 

49,973 

424,179 

197,625 

280,219 

36,125 ■ 
67,393 

202,052 

74,666 

44,043 

133,420 

177,525 

117,908 

263,851 

106,099 

14,643 

1,073,475 

836,134 

280,712 

6,238 

103,662 

42,257 

: 448 

167,914 

27,547 

108 

239 

1 , 565 

1 1,038 

74,908 

79,248 

77,480 

32,877 

7,862 

4,217 

22,238 

9,146 




: 8,636 

526,084 

113,267 

5 2,351,904 

13,054,818 

7,774,033 


rrevailing; Inngungcs. 


tongues. 
)oriya and abc 
tongues. 
3engali and & 
nal tongues. 


Bengali and Indo- 
Chinese tongues. 
Assamese and Indo- 
Chinese tongues. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto ditto. 
Naga lan^ages. 
Khasi ditto. % 

Garo dittos 
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C.—Slatenmtdmitigth$poimhtimti/ tiKh<if AePmsiiKaof Setigd, amngei 
according to Race^ Class^ or Nationality. 


Race oh Natiohalitt. 

Bengal Proper. 

Behar. 

Oriiea. 




^ * 

Europeans, 'Americans, and 
otlier Non- Asiatics 

17,135 

3,30o 

239 

1,517 

412 

22;008 

Eurasians 

18,4lt» 

1,477 

271 

53 

59 

20,279 

N oU'^In^ian Asiatics 

90,590 

2,863 

6 

3 

2,029 

103,991 

Aborigines, pure 

387,157 

693,648 

367,308 

1,290,700 

651,765 

3,390,578 

Semi-Iliudooised Aborigines 
• 

5,110,989 

2,993,483 

572,595 

797,176 i 

614,248 

10,088,491 

Hindus 

« 

12,425,750 

13,299,908 

3,231,799 

1,524,277 

672,522 

31,154,256 

Mahomodans 

17,608,730 

2,636,053 

74,466 

169,006 

176,195 

20,664,450 

Native Christians 

27,705 

3,245 

3,213 

14,926 

1,034 

49,428 

Others 

415,753 

102,619 

68,102 

28,613 

9,189 

624,276’^ 

Grand Total 

r 

t 

36,111,228 

19,736,101 

4,317,999 

3,825,571 

2,127,453 

66.118,352 


Ifote . — The details required for this statement wore not obtained in the Bhootan Dooors or in the hill district! 
of the Eastern Frontier, hence the total falls short of the grand total of the entire population of Bengal 
Under the denomination “Others” are included persons of Hindu origin not recognising rnstOj 
such as the “ Baisnabs,” Sanyosis, Nauukshahis. The great mcgority of the “ Others ” ai*e Boisuabs 
of Bengal Proper. 
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p.—Satmaitihimingocaipattotii of «e orfuft ovda> mladed iit the ftnm of eoA 

of the Pfovims of Bengal. 


^ • 

• OcovrATions. 

Bengal Proper. 

Bohar. 

Orissa. 

t'hola Nagpoix', 

Assam. 

Total. 

/ 

Agriculture 

7,2.'')9,618 

3,613,231 

819,251 

830,13 1 

526,081. ' 

13,0.5.1,318 

Public Service 

135.368 

55,302 

28,022 

8,032 

3,990 

231,374 

FrofoBsiouB 

272,435 

61,302 

47,400 

7,385 

4,152 

392,700 

IVivate sorvico 

631,130 

344,553 

03,318 

42,592 

25,341 

1,100,943 

Coinmorro and trade 

861,236 

253,379 

50,080 

32,037 

20,012. 

1,216,750 

MflnufootureB, including Arti- 
zans 

1,421,585 

590,025 

205,349 

88,415 

16,594 

• 

2,321,968 

Ltiboren not classed as agri- 
cultural 

679,841 

1,014,351 

71,693 

88,120 

20,016 

1,874,023 

• 

Miscollaneous 

423,025 

170,913 

41,108 

13,679 

29,862 

678,587 

Total uou-ngrimilturista ... 

4,424,649 

• 2.489,885 

507,044 

280,800 

119,967 

7,822,405 

Grand Total ... 

11,084,267 

0,103,110 

1,320,295 

1,110,994 

646,051 

20,876,72.3 


Nbis 1 .—Thorp wore n certain number of boys under twelve yeaw of ajfc returned m having a Boparato occupation of their mvS. ^ These 
noyK ^ere reckoned in the stitem<mt of *M)ccupationfl of male adolts/' The occupatiuiiB of persons io the bill dUtricts of tlie Kaai^n 
Froulie» were uot »bown iu the ceusus retunu. The net roBoli of these two discrepancies is as follows 

Total adult malps shown in column 4 of Statement A 20,868,333 

, Ditto ditto as per this Stateniout D 20,676,723 

Difference ... .. 8,300 

Being the number of hoys returned as having occupations 48,372 

Less tho male adnlt population of Khasl Hills of which no detail of 

occupations could be given 80,982 


8,300 


Kots 2.*->Und6r *' Agrleultnre*' laborers returned as agricuUnrai are included. 

Norn 8.— It is probable that a large proportion of the laborers, not specifically classed os agricultural, arc really employed as agricultural 
wrvants. , 

Not, 4.*.Th, mal« idalt popuUtion of Cooflh Dollar other than a«ricnlt«ti»ta and the whole of the male adult popnlathm of Wettem 
I^ooars are included in ** Hisoellaneoas/* as no details of occupation for theui are shown In the Census Matcment. 
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Fhom H. BEVERLEY, Esq., 

Inspector- General of Beghfraiion, on specM tluiy^ 

To THE OFFG. SECY, to the GOVT, op BENGAL, 

* Gen]:baij Department. 


Bated Calcutta^ the Deci’niher 1872. 


Sib, 

, I HAYS now tho honor to submit my detailed report on tlio first 

census that has over been taken of Bi'iif^al. Tlu' results of tlie census ore 
already known to you from tho frequent communications, official and demi- 
official, which have passed between us. Tho present report is divided into two 
parts; the first treats of the manner in wdilch the census was taken in different 
parts of the country ; in the second tho results are discussed at loiistli. The 
synopsis of its contents which precedes the report will facilitate reference to the 
points noticed. * 

2. Tho work of compilation being now completed, the census office has 
boon closed, and tho clerks discharged. Tho original census returns and* the 
registers compiled from them in this office have been returned to tho district 
offices ; the corresjiondonco has Ijoon made over to tho charge of the Officiating 
Inspector-General of Registration. 

f‘l. The accounts of the census office have also been eloped, with the 
cxcc])tion of ono or two items, which I liope to adjust before leaving India. 
Tho total expenditure in connection with tho census has amounted to about 
Rs. 2,10,000. This sum includes my own salary while on special duty, us well 
as those of the sub-registrars placcxl at my disposal, and also tho bonus of 
Ks. 2,000 granted me by Government. 

4. Tho sorvicoH ot Mr. H. O. King and Baboo Sunjoeb Chunder Cliat- 

terjoc have been replaced at tho disposal of tho Officiating Inspector-^Gcnoral 
of Registration. ^ ^ 

5. I desire to bring to the special notice of Government tho great assisV 
ance I have received in the work of compilation from Mr. C. F. Magrath, 
Inspector of Uogistration offices. Air. Magrath was at first in charge of tho 
Patna branch oflico, and since his return to Calcutta has given mo invaluable 
assistance in the head oflice. Jlis knowledge of tho manner in which the 
compilation has been effected will enable him to reply to any further references 
on the subject in my absence. 

6. I have also to acknowledge having received groat assistance from 
Mr. T, K. Itavenshaw, Commissioner of Orissa; Colonel E. 1’. Dalton, Commis- 
sioner of Chota Nogpore ; Colonel D. Vanronen, Boundary Commissioner; and 
many other officers. His Honor tho Lieutenant-Governor is, 1 lieliove, aware of 

* the groat personal interest most of the district officers took in the success 
of ilie census. 

T. Tho report has been printed at tho Secretariat Press, and ono thousand 
copies have been struck off. It is hardly necessary tliat I should comment on 
tho very excellent way in wliich Mr. Lewis, tho Printer, lias done his work 
but my acknowledgments arc due to him for the despatch with which he has 

• passed the report through the press at considerable personal inconvenience. 

I have tho lionor to bo. 

Sib, 

Your most obedient servant, 

XL BEVERLEY, 
Inspecior-Oenerai of Registration. 
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EEPOBT 

<n tin 

CENStrS OF BENGAL, 1873. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Xktbod^ctost. 


1. This report treats of the first complete census that has over been taken 

of the provmoes subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. It is true toat 
partial onumm«tions of particular areas have firom time to time been made. In 
tho JSSMos-sAei and Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, wo find certain 
statistica regarding the population of Burdwan, Moorshedabad, and Dacca; Dr. 
Buchanap naipilton’s statistical survey of the northern districts furnished much 
information, more mr less valuable, relating to tiie numbers and condition of 
the p^ple of those districts; the district survey reports are often accompanied 
by estimates of the population based on the number of houses found at the 
time of the nurvey ; and, of later years, individual officers (like Mr. Westland 
at Jessore) mve sometimes exerted themselves to procure statistioal information 
regarding their own particular districts : but no attempt at a general census 
Oft anything like a comprehensive scale has eves before been made. The year 
1872 will mark an epoch in the statistical history of Bcmgal. « 

2. The want of more precise information leganiing tho numbers of the 
people has always been felt to be serious inconvenience in the administra- 
tion of Bengal. Without information on this head, the basis is wanting on 
which to found acourate oinnions on such important subjects as the growth 
and rate Cf increase of the population, the sufficiency of food supplies, the 
incidence of eiwl impmial taxation, tee organisation of adequate judicial 
and police anangeinents, tee spread of education, and tee public health. The 
v^^estimaetes nteidi have been made of the population fiom time to time 

nidy agv^'in this, fitet they have all been adiaaitted to bo equally vague 
and te rt w w t i ro ^ Tto sim^e fimt that tee population of Bengal, as 
ascettefoid attee recent census, is more than half as larw again as hw been 
hiteaite' sappoeed, demonstiatea tee inaccuracy of the data upon which tee 
leghMcn w late years has been based. 


tt was this adminiatratire inconvenienoe which prompted Sir Oeml 
Beadcn in May Iftfih te urge upon tee Suprme Government the exp^enw of 
leviv^ for 


<iviiwiu<nsJiti ISfil, but was postponed mconswpenoe 
tee mutinies. ' The Gh^emment of India took 

‘again, and tee Secretory of State, oemdming fo tee 

jmli ti tat mrangementa teould be made for a generm teteus 

I^ O yaynt; 

iMdliMi inAti to iWMRt Mi to tli« Iwt Mode of ewtyiog iboWhb^ 
lu^T twflw dijfootod to MO ovoty ^oaft to i S milwiflM tito 


fp % 
Itensa ' 


( 3 ) 

minds of the people, who might he to 

the Diinx>i?t of* ' iMlv hniilez^r 

bert m**iui of takity « eemw on irt or later IQ .too ppoTioee Off distmot Iq wMOh they, 

4. In accordance with toeto (hKleto, ^^vemmeot BeojMy by its 

resolution in the' Qehmnl Department, mted 11th 

in connection With this subject 

(1.) To m|^e partial and tentative enum«raiio(nB|^wb^^the b^ opportu* 
nities offered, with the view of bringing to light the dithoollies to be {>rovided 
against and ascertaining the methods most suitable to the varying exigencies 
of each district. ^ 

(2.) To make a rough general enumeration of the whole country 
daring the year 1870, the retiunsl of which would constitute the basis of the 
regular census papers of 1871. 

These measures, it wm considered, would also further jbcilitate the ultimate 
operations by gradually divesting the nnnds of the people of preconceived and 
groundless illusions with regard to a house to house enumeration of which they 
had hfad no pretious experienoe. In ^e. same orders the Registrar-General of 

Assurances was selected as the most proper pfficer 
*0 supervise toe cmisus a^niremehti ^m their 
commencement to their close. To quote the words 
of the resolution — He has more time at his disposal ihaii most officers 
at the head of demrtmentsi and his office hiihgs him n^e connection with 
eve^ district in these provmoes, which he w obliged to i^tbt'toe ordina^ 
discharge of his functions. . He has consequently exoepiiao]is4 bppertiinities 
of personally conferring with Ooileotors as to toe requiremesi^of the census^ 
and of giving currency to isolated suggestions which he may thus acquire.” | 

Regarding the final census, Sir William Grey expressed himself as follows 
Whether the taking of a census in one night is primticablf or not, the 
Lieutenant-Govemor Is not prepared at present to decide. finaRy ; but His 
Honmr is unwilliug to admit toat what has been ^fepted in toeHorto-Westeni, 
and the«Gentral Evinces cannot be. acqcanplitoed in. though the 

absence of thcT local establishments which were available for toe task in those 
provinces will increase toe difficulties and enhance the cost attending it in 
Lower Bengal.” ^ ^ ’ 

5. In punmance of these ordeis pmrtial enumerations were . tmdertoken 

i« 188 # “ distnct in the beginning of the year 1889, 

, * and on the 23rd August in toat^ytoff 1 had .tbq 

hcmor of laying before the Government a report upon the resalt. of those 
experimental operations.^ That r^rt ^ving been piintedVimd^ 
it IS unneoessa^ perhaps to refer to it in this place ftittoar! than to vremarw^ 
that for reas(ms toerein stated toe laeutonantGoveriim; 4em 
pensing with the preliminaty c^sus that was to hat^ been beld dmdng ^ itoat 
cold season in oraer that . toe time, might be in oigamx 

arrangements necessary for the ^eral eemw* 

Gommisaioners were desirod to make aavani^smmito.^j^^^ 
mation As to the namber iUbtges id 'eaCb c . 

for enumeffatioh,'Wud" toq.^mlaffied'' agemW 
careful an esthnato w|>oeitoiie;'Cf 'toe 

6. On'i’toe.^^to'Hoveiiabcff'' 18^': 

■ « ' .V. vv-'k-''' 

«fS! to ,mdin.toft«W«^^ 

sj i ..'v:.- ' :pMv'O^''«Wtoon44,t0 ,b8\|»uwaedy at'.ll|ih' 

cenraw was folly diseassed ^wqmiag i^toat' the roensfut: shed^ tcw^ simtd* 
taneously aU evm tbeicpmda^^ lilhd 
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waat df in4%^0Wfl the cost Would not be less than from 8 to 10 

of rupees. 'TWw Idei^nant-Goyembr, while accepting thhi view of the case, 
Bs^fgested thttfe it Was not an essential condition of success that the census should 
be taken tiuroughout the country in one and the some day. It was aocord^gly 
. . ■ proposed that the census should betaken in difierent 

part, of the coantiy on different detea, ao thet the 
expenditure might be spread over two or three 
yean add thesupemsing staff trained in one division made available in another. 
At the same time it was suggested, as an alternative and mure economical 
arrangement, that a mere survey of the population might be attempted ; a 
Deputy Collector with a staff of enumerators being appointed to each mvision, 
to visit each distrmt in turn a^ make a careful record of the numbers, distribu* 
tion and occupations of the people. Such a survey, it was estimated, might 
be completed in 18 months at a cost of two lakhs of rupees. 

7. In reply to this communication the Q-ovemor-Ceneral in Council 
concurred with tne Lieutenant-GKivernor in thinking that “ local agencies any- 
where existing in Lower Bengal were altogether insufficient to carry out the 
operation of a general census.” His Excellency in Council trusted, however, 
« , * .t a: fhat by judicious exertions on the part of the 

local officers these local agencies would still be 
utilized to the fullest possible extent. The present correspondence,”, wrote 
Mr. Secretary Bayley, makes it apparent tliat a good deal may yet be made 
of some of tuese agencies by intelligent and zealous supervision. Neverthe- 
less it cannot be denied that a large paid Crovemment agency must be enW- 
tained for the perfect execution of the plan of the census, and that the expense 
which may be necessary, although in any case considerable, must on the 
present occasion, whatever may be found practicable hereafter, be provided from 
the imperial revenues.” On this undemtanding the Covenunent of India still 
desirea, however, that the census should, if possible, be simultaneous for the 
entire province, though, “should the Lieutenant-Covomor’s inquiries show that 
this could not be effected without undue expenditure of public money,” 
sanction would not be refused to .the alternative proposal to “ take the census 
in various portions of the country separately with the same establishment 
at varying dates.” At the same time, with the view of allowing more time 
for the organization of the necessary measures, the date for the gonerai census 

was postponed from the Ist Janupy to the 15th 
_pato pottponad to isth Novwniwr November 1871. These orders Wbre furnished to» 
* me with Government resolution No. 468, dated 

19th February 1870. 

On the Ist July I was again addressed on the subject. Such reports 
as had been received in regard to agencies and other 
Oi^tattoBof pvaiimiMuywntoge- matters were forwarded to this office, and I was 

requested to lose no time in placing mysetf in com- 
munication isrith Divisional Gomxnissioners with a viqw to the organization of 
the neee mfflry w piimiwnty arrangmnents. At the same time the Commissioners 
were addresitod to toe foBowing effect : — “ The work to be performed is of great 
impovtitobej ahd the magnitude ®f toe undertaking renders it imperative, if 
reliable residts are to be secured, that all public servants under this Government 
should zealbuito|r lend toeir asaistemee in furtherance of toe object in view. The 


1871. 


8 » 





ft 


aaotoer lefetonce had been made to toe Government 
cf India, pointing but toe futdity of attemptmg 
a simultaheous’cenjwui in such sparsely,' 

,< ■ tracts as 'toe-ndn-regulation districts'^ Assatn,, Ck>ooh 

■tkere, and tihgihg dlMit toe operatwms us aaeh* fractestoould 
[enumeration of adults and children, obtidaed in w way 
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that may recommend itself to the local Ootenment in oowiiimi!^ the 

respective Commissioners.” 'Ihis suggestion was aecedeito QwetnpJ- 

General in Coxmcil. The plan of (^>i^tidn8 thexefore in the ease of these 
districts was organized fitom the very first on a tota% dififoxent hasia fieom that 
adopted for the regulation districts of Bengal proper^ Orissa and fiehar. 

10. The first and most important du^ in connection with this matter 

related to the dividing and mapping out of districts 
Propo.^ bMetheceniM on the enummators* blooks and supmvising circles, 

•nrvoy refora . j^iot the Govemment orders ran as 

follows “ Adve^iung to paragraphs 68 to 70 of your report on the experimental 
census v>f 1869, I am to draw your attention to t|i||S great importance of detailed 
accuracy on these points, if realljjr successful and reliable results are to be 
secured, and to the great care which will^ be neeessaiv in order to prevent the 
omission of any villages or hamlets. It is possible that the lists which the 
^strict officers have submitted from the thannah registers will not be sufficiently 
«omplete for the purposes of a census. The police registers are uniformly 
compiled from the lists of those villages only in which a chowkevdar is 
appointed, aind there will bo many villages not fplind in the lists, all of which 
will have to be included in the enumerators’ blocks. The maps or plans for 
this purpose should be prepared with carafiil precision during the remaining 
montM of the rainj season, while officers are at their head-quarters, so that 
everytliing may be in readiness for the accurate testing of the ‘ census’ maps 
when the cold weather gives opportunities for detailed local investigation and 
inquiry. Clear instructions upon this point will be necessary to ^ district 
officers.” 


Accordingly on the 5th July I issued my circular No. IC, jlaying down 
in greater detail the procedure to Iw fidlidwad in carr;;^ng out the above 
orders. In that circular it was projkised to base fhe cc»i>aoS arrangements 
upon the survey records. Taking the survey mouzah as the geographical 
unit for census purposes, I suegested^ a detailed inquiry for the purpose 
of ascertaining the number and dis^bution of the hamlets and scattered 
homesteads in each mouzah. Such an inquiry seemed to me to be absolutely 
necessary if the census was to be really taken in one day throughout 
„ , „ . the country. Villages in Bengal proper are 

eft oc inquiry^ rec . scattered a^ut to a degree unknown in Northern 

^ndia, and there is an almost total want of communal organization and 
sympathy. Even if the number of villages remained the same as at the 
time when tho survey was made ^which is tery far firom being the oasej, a 
luiowledge of the numb^ and relative positira of the hcanestea<u comprising 
them seemed necessary to the formation of divisions ffluall mid compact miou^ 
to be traverrod by a single enumerator in one night. With this view I pro- 
posed that in order to obtain the requisite Imowledge, every survey mouzah 
should be visited either bv the sub-district officer (mearung the officer entrusted 
with the census work in <me or niore thanni^) or by some:rie8poti8ihle subor- 
dinate. Simultaneously with this local inqmry, the country vavte to be mapped 
out into enumerators’ blocks and supervising eumies» and the required to 

be selected and tiained. 

These insfraefrons callpd fqrth vi^ strong reunutst^ees frofi serer^ 

the CommissiouerS 'aUd Besides 

ft«d difficulty tin feme identifying the 

mouzah faf^dai^ day* it wes 


objected th&t the detailed local inquiriiM i^ld froi be; 

without interfering very seiuoudy with the onBuar]^' 
or without the moployment of large And' exp^ive spetM |:t 

was caUulated that fer the. purpose, of vihfxogreaeh;^^ 

(Exclusive of Behar), some 350 ameens WOul^ reqUu^^;fe^ a of iqiir 
months; the very lowem oost of thk 
not less than Bs. 70, OOo. '' 
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lit AtMmt thiO fftuio tlitM 4x^doni of tibo Oovonunont of Indift hud bo^ 

Vom «r •kmaMof'i iwtam wf of enmneraWs 

i^um]»6Bcnbea forunivorsal use tiiroughout India, 
^ j ™ «f tho most elaborate description, 

a ^net entry being ^vided for every soul with, all the rigorous aocuraor 
a EmtopeM een^ The i^pplioabihty of such a form to the circumstances 
of Bengal was also maiUp the subject of strong representatious from loctd 
officers. 


12. Accordingly on the 14th November 18T0 the Government of India 

Oowrmnmt «f iii 4 iaas«intfi|«Mt «4 addressed on the subject. After rocapi- 

to MMpt s Mii-<eBtat« 9 «ow aaatw | tujating the orders which had already been passed, 

and inaicatinff the difficulties which lay in the way 
of the proposed plan of operations, the Xdeutcnant-Qovemor again urged the 
expediency of abandoning the idea of a simultaneous census of Bengal. For 
his own part indeed the Lieutenant-Governor would have preferred to abandon 
the oensus altogether. The late financial crisis and ^e oonse<|uont increase 
of imperial and local taxation had unsettled men’s minds, and Sir W. Grey 
expressed his opinion that a census just then would be ill-timed. If, however, 
the Supreme Govomment were unwilling to postpone Ihe census again, it 
was proposed that the operations should assume a rougher, cheaper, and simpler 
form. “ In the first plaoe, therefore, the Lieutenant-QoTemor would recom- 
mend the Government of India to abandon the idea of taking the census 
of these vast provinces on one and the same day. Whether the proposed 
enumeration can or cannot bo effected simultaneously for a whole division 
or district, the Lieutenan^Govemor is not as yet prepared to say, The 
circumstances of different districts under this Government differ so materially, 
that it does not seem to be desirable (if possible) to lay down any general 
scheme of operations to be adopted everywWe alike. On the contrary, the 
Lieutenant-Governor is in^ned to leave the arrangement of the details m this 
matter (within certain limits) to the various local authorities ; and he would 
trust largely to their experience and discretion Itoth as to the time within 
which, and the agency by which, the enumeration should^ bo made. If the 
idea of a simulfonoous censug throughout the country is abandoned, the 
Lieutenant-Governor considers that some such scheme as the following^ (to be 
adapted to tihe varying circumstances of the different pai^ of the country) 
nu|mt probably be carried out without any ^at pubhc inconvenience, and^ 
certaimy at a much less expense than wdl m involved by the course of 
procedure now contemplated. The Lioutcnant-Govemor would allow the 
preparation of the mouzah lists proscribed in paragraphs 6 to 8 of Mr. Beverley’s 
circular No. 1C to proceed, as such registers will always be u^ful for omer 
tlian census purposes ; but on tiieir completion, instead of directing a detailed 
local inquiry in each case by some special officer deputed for the pmw>se, he 
would call on the police to report the name of some rospeotable inhabitant 
who is willing to undertake the work of counting the residents in each mouzah. 
To these men should be addressed a complimentary jetter of appointnumt as 
enumerators, and they should also be furnished with instructions as to filh^ 
np the prescribed returns. Legislation would perhaps be necoasaty to assist 
tiiese men in ^e execution of their duty, and district officers would probably 
need some extraor^&mry assistance to enable them to supemse and control 
thefrmroceedings." At the same time it was urged that the mformation sought 

should be limited, and the prosenbed form of 
AnAu «i»slU!r tiH am or ^ considerably simplified, 

11 la reply to this eommunioation the Government 
regreiiting tbld any difficulty should have arwn in carrying out 

tie general ihatruCUOns issued after much * 

. officers engaged m tho work throughout Iroia, 

A l Amim m m w ww stssewws i gQ^eptod wie views and aagummacte of the local 
OdvanxmenI 0 Af ae not to insist upon a synchronous enumaratiott. Tn 
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reinrd to the form of retonK however) itVee leqoested Ahitt evtoy eflhrt ni^t 
. ... .. be made to obtain and Aumudi the . information 

^j^ginallv oaJled for, though in regard to distrioti or 
parts of dietriots, where insurmountable obstneleB to sueh a course might appear 
to exist, the Government of^ India was willing to iMve it to the Ineatmiant* 
Governor to determine the minimum of detwled information that should be 
collected simultaneously with the uumheri^ of thegipeople. In deference to 
these views of the Supreme Government, Sir William Grey directed that the 
original forms should be adhered to. 

t 

14. Such was the position of the question when in Karch 1871 orders 

, Vere received from toe Government of India that, 

pS*M.fflsn! “ in oonseononw of toe requlmte fon^ not being 

forthoomlng m toe budget of 1871*72, toe project 
'of a census must for toe present be abandoned. 


15. When, throe months later, a more hopeful financial position encou* 
• ... raged the Governor-General in Council to direct 

pettt oM MmuD n sim resumption of census pi'uceedings, a change had 

taken place in toe pa-tonnel of the Government of Bengal. Mr. Campbell, while 
accepting toe plan of operations sanctioned by bis predecessor, was <^u^y 
of opinion that any attempt to collect the ver^ detailed information required 
by toe Government of India would only end in failure and disappointment, 

and a furtoer reference was made to toe Govern- 
meot <rf InS* on *he„.«n>>jeot On the IT* June 
1871 Mr. Secretary Rivers Thompson addressed 
the Secretary in toe Department of Agiiculturoand Comme^ to the following 
effect: — Considering toe circumstanees under which toe Lieutonant-Govemor 
is called upon to undertake again this important measure, toe absence of 
any available and special agency to make toe enumeration, and the shortness 
of the time which remains for too preliminary arrangements and inquiries, the 
Lieutenant-Governor would very urgently recommend that in all parts of the 
county the census should be taken in toe form which has been prepared for 
adoption in the non-regulation provinces, a copy of which is enclosed for ready 
reference. The lientenant-Govmmor is vex^ strongly of opinion that the 
infomqtion which is embodied in this form of return is quite as much as con be 
readily obtamedintoe present position of toe case, and that such information is 
•amply sufficiont for all practice and useful purposes. He Would have the census 
Mmpletod everywhere in these provinces by too 1st of March 1872, though 
in dry districts there is every probability of a much earlier oompletiou of 
the work. Anything that can be got in the column of remarks will be got. 


I am to add that if toe Government of India should insist on more than 
this Government can really do, all other refonhs and measurea of improvement 
must for toe present remain in abeyance, and the result will bo, in the Lieuto- 
nant-Governor's opinion, of y&ry^ little real value. It is possible that very much 
of toe detailed imormation which the Government ot India has required in 
giving effect to toe census may be more offoetually obtained ^fUer toe Govern- 
ment nas reformed its estoblisbments and system of local administration. If 
it is demanded befbr^ while local maolunery for toe work is entirely wanting, 
the administmtion will suffer in toe postponement of measures of imprevement 
which it has in oontemplation and in toe attainment of a census which wiU be 
valueless from its inaccnraoyk” 


Mr. Oampbell’s pr(^>oaaI was approved by the Government of India. 


16. The above rimnd of the oorrespondence which took place on this 
■■ ■ subject may poihaps appeqr tddious to toe reader ; 

• but it seemed to me that eome explanaidon was 

llecessary of the circumstances under which toe census of Bengal has been 
taken, and of the reigns why it may not perhaps be found so perfect or elabo- 
rate as in other provineea of India. It wnl now be understood at the outset 
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have been done in particular districts or divisions, no 
aliw]^ was* mbde at a synchronous enumeration of the people in one and . the 
aftwift thftH^hbui the five ^reat provinces which compose the territories under 

^e Lientiaaahh>Gov«rnor of Ben^« Nor does the Bengal census pretend to deal 
wi^ ^e pi^wn status of every individual in the eount^, man, woman and child, 
rigorous accaraoy> wmdh has been elsewhere insisted on bytheGovem> 
ment of B^a. It must w ree^leot^ that on no previous occasion has so 
gigantic an ent^rise been undertaken in Bengal, while the machinery which 
u available else weire is almost, if not wholly, wanting in these provinces. 
When the experiment comes to he repeated ten years hence, more amhitihus 
results may mu ly he looked for ; meanwhile the work which has been acoom- 
is hot without its value and importance. The figures which have hemi 
arrived at are, it is believed, very fidrly accurate ; — sufficiently so, at any 
rate, to mei^ administrative r^uirements. And when it is remembered what 
has been achieved in ^her provinces on the first occasion of a census, the 
results attained in Behgal will probably not suffer by a comparison. What 
those resolts are, and how they were arrived at, will form the subject-matter 
of the following pages. 



n. 

THE MAHNISB OE TAKIHO Tl^ CBNSIJS AlO) TBS ACEEKCnr 

* I , ' ' * I ^ v''" 

it. The tenitoiy subject to ^e JUeuteuflo&t-Goiremqr of Boi^ eomp^bei| 
DatoripHon «f tiM At« prorhMat of five|geefii,t jdiffeiiag from each other, more 

or !em, fiot onl^ in their j^ysical <^aractesutics, 

. but in the language, repce, <«reed, and institui^ns of ihdr inKabitants. These five 

S rovinces are Bengal Proper, 3ehar, Orissa, Kagpore, and Assam^ 

lieir aggregate afea being reckoned at atmut ^5,000 i^uare miles. Bengal 
Proper may :be described as tihe great alluvial d^ta of the numerous ehannds of 
the Oanges and Brahmaputra rivers. It may be divided into.. (1} Western 
ISengaljfconsisting of the five districts i|rest of the Bhagirutty which comj^se the 
Burav^ division; v^) Central Bengal, comprising me Presidency, R^shahye, 
and a part of the Cooch Behar divisions ; and (3] Eastern Bengal, comprising the 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions. The inhabitants are for the most part a 
physically weak though sharp-witted race, with probably a strong admixture of 
aboriginal blood in their veins. Large numbera pr^ess the Muhammadan jaith, 
more especially in the eastern districts. Bc3iar is the term applied to that 
portion of the Gangetic plain between the Himalayas and %e pla^u of Central 
In^a which is terminate at one end by the north-west disbd^^spf Ghazeepore 
and Goruckpore, and at thq otiter by the passes of R^meh.^h . This tract of 
country comprises the PatiBi and Bhaugulpore divisions. 'Phe people are a more 
manly race tnan the Bengalis; they ap^ Hindi dialects, and the proportion of 
Muhammadans among them is ccnnparatively small. Orissa is the narrow littoral 
strip of coun^ running down betpreen the mils and the west coast of the Bc^ of 
Bengal. Its people speak a language closdiy allied to, though distinct :TOm 
Bengali, and their character and manners ^ in many retmects peculiar. Chota 
Nagpore, or more properly perhaps Chutia Kagpore, is me name given to the 
4abTe-land lying south of Behar, -j-a hilly and sparsely populated county, not 
vary fertile, but believed to be rich in mineral products. Its eastern districts, 
Mauubhoom and Singbhoom, are partly inhabited by Bengalis ; in Hazaree- 
bagh Hindustanis are found; but in the west and south the people are mainly 
aboriginal,^ belonging to some or other of the numerous Kol tril^ to be ftmim 
there and in the adja^nt hills. Assam consis^ of the valley of the Brahma- 
putra from the pomt where it defiles throuj^ the Himalayas to where, fom 
hundred miles westward in its course, it escapes round ^e Garo hills to r(^ 
down its waters to the sea. The Assamese are a very mhc^. race, with .a 
considerable sprinkling of the Indo-Ohint^ elmnent ; they are mostiy fiind^ 
in religion, and speak a dialect closely allied to Beng^. 

Bengal and Bel^ar have been under British mle aifioe the cession of tlm 
Dewannyin 1765; Orissa was occupied later,) but is a^ known as one of 
the Be^lidian Pronnces. In Assam and Ghota Kagpbre (add IS .few distrietB 
elsewhere), the ordinaiy x«gu|^<msdo not apply, timir adN^ti^^ 
conducted onmore aommali^printhiples tlmnj|rea|pti#l^ej» 

With some excisions Behgiu, Be&r, and> n permaneirt 

settlement of the land revenue ;^ in AsiMim and opiy 

for a term of yearn, i , 

|| 18.* It will thus be 

KtUve 8U^ vul Hni 

tribes or native states tfith 


r thattheirdprorineea 

firmn each (^qr. Bbt this u not 4^. On 
sides at lea^. Bengiid is tairrounded aborigiii^ 
whom it has more or less todb, wh^ 
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crttt 6ym oonfittes idid tmote like the Sonthal PorgunnaJlM offer no trifling 
obstadoe in ’the way of can^g out a novel aiid gigantic enterprise such as tbi^ 
of attempting an enumeration of the people. 

19« It lias been explained in the previous ehaptor how it was found im* 

niawttr of ««« m om. aiy uniform plan of operations 

twm MhMiaw ffMsitioM. the^ whole of the vast temtorxes above described. 

^ what may be called the Regulation Pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Bel^, and Orissa, circumstances and the available agencies 
differed so widely in different parts of tiie country, that a scheme which was 
adD^|j^irebly suited to one district was found to bo totolly inapplicable to another. 
Aocordingly all attempt to lay down any detailed scheme of operations 
to be adopted everywhere aliko was abandoned, and it was loft to 
the Gommissioner, in consultation with district officers, to devise the plan 

which in his experience and disorctiou seemed 

for mpitoitaa diotrioti. 1^^'^t adapted in each place to attain the object in 

view. It was suggested, however, that the general 
plan of operations sliould bo as follows i* 

(1.) lasts w^ to be prepared of all villages and hamlets in each thannah, 
— such lists, wherever possible, being based upon the survey. 

(2.) ^ These lists being mado over to the police or other supoivising 
agency, inquiry was to be made with the aid of the chokidars or village 
watchmen, and the names of two or more rospoctablo residents of each village 
were to be reported for appointment as emunorators. 

(3.) Complimontary letters of appointment were to bo addressed to these 
persons by the district officer, requesting them to undertake the duty of 
enumeration. 

(4.^ The enumerators wore at the same time to ho called on to submit 
houso-lists, showing the number of houses in each village and the namo of the 
principal occupant of each. 

(5.) The corrocinoBS of a. certain number of these lists was to bo tested 
by tho poHoie or other supervising agency. 

(6.) The census forms were then to be di^butod, and a certain ^period 
was to DO fixed by tSie Oommissionor for each district or division, within which 
they wero**bo bo filled in and returned. , 

(7.) The returns were to bo forwarded to Calcutta for compilation. 

(8.) AU municipalities were to make their own census arrangomonte — 
either employing th^ own establishment for the pmpose, or bearing a moiety 
of the cost. 

20. £Voni the foregoing piragraph it will bo seen that, while the conras 
was still to be Wsed as for as possible upon the survey records, the dutauod 
local inquiries originally contemplated in view of a synchronous enumeration 
of ‘the people were not insistedon. It was hoped that when tho chojadan 
registers k^ at each police station were compared with the su^ey lists ot 
vilisi^it wotddbe ftmnd comparatively easy, by inqu^ throuc^h the iwliw or 
otherwise, to reconoile disorepanoies, and then with the aid of the 

« chokidars to select an agency for the final work oi 

VdtM enumeration. This agency was to be clioson as for 

as pQBSilble fifotti Whong the people themselves. It was boUewd that by 
out ohe or more tMWvo^ 

official impmdnneeftW would bo sufficiently^ giatified at the 
shown tbohi to Ohdeme the duty of onum<**tioto 

poet tewMcd. The wpewment undoubtedly was a hazsidous one, out tne 
event hae oreveitlwd the mticipataons of 

unfotmde^^^ of enumenator has for the ^SSeSi^^ha^ 

«ad of those who vw pwtod over or na^ng 

repiMsisided to the district officer os *“ 

wwSi^ tf^oSSSl will probably long be treasured by those who are 
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fortunate enough to poeoees iheon, and they Urill donbtleifi ho handed dolrn to 
postoritj aa heirloome in the poiMeasdr’s lamily. 

21. Still further to fiioilitate operalione, and to prerent any unfortunate 

(Homplioations which might poamhly attend tbeem« 
ceMtkt A*t piaiea rfoymeut of an unpaid agency, a trief Act f XI of 

1871) was passed by the Bengal Legislative OouncO au^oriaing the dMct 
officer to appoint enumescators, and providing certain penalties misoon* 

duct pr ne^oct. The Act invested the enumerators so selected udth the power to 
collect the required information, mahing refusal to answer thdbr questions tm 
such points a penal odenoe. It also empowered the district officer under certain 
restr^ons to call for assistance in the mattor from landholders or their agfhnts. 


22. On the 2nd August 1871 further instructious wore issued by the 
^ . , Government in regard to the enumeration of 

x^rUiar nutracUoM. travellers by road or river, the expenditure to be 

incurred, and the nature of the assistance which district officers were authorized 
to require f^m landholders and others under the Census Act. ^ These orders 
were accompanied by a printed memorandum detailing the vanous steps that 
might bo tahen in canning out the arrangements for the oensus ; but it was 
distinctly pointed out that the mode of operation therein skotohed was optional 
merely, and not proscribed to the exclusion of any othor more witable scheme 
that might recommend itself to the discretion of the local authorities. 


23. In subsequent orders the Government called for full and^complete 
information in regard to the indigenous agencies that had been made use of in 
talring the census in different parts of the country, and in drawing up the final 
report 1 was requested to note how fkr these agondles had Ix^en successfully 
employed, and to what extent they might be relied on in canylgigout any futuro 
work of the kind. Before proceeding to notice the yUrioua methods and 
agencies employed, however, it may be convenient to explain once for all certain 
operations which were carried out in much the same way eveiywhere. By this 
means the reader will be spared much unnecessary repetition. 

24. One of the most serious obstacles in the way of making a synchronous 

enumeratioa in Bengal arises from the physical 
mwaenthn •£ Sottiaf w#- chataoteristios of the country ithelf. A large delta, 
* intersected by innumerable creeks and rivers, some 

of them several mUee in width, — it was by no means an easy matter to count 
that portion of the population which happened to be resident in their homes 
on land. But a far more difficult problem presented itself when it came to be 
eonsidered how the people in the countless boats which crowd its waters riiould 
bo enumerated. To ignore the fioatiiig population of Bengal would be to omit 
a very lai^ section of the people. Some idea of the extent of the eirmr that 
would thus be introduced may ho gathered from the fact that, imperfect as ihe 
arrangements doubtless were, no less than 60,000 boats, containing probably 
something like 300,000 touls, were actually brought under enomeralion. Lower 
Bengal contains several fiidung castes, wno may be said to live eonstanily in 
thrir boats ; while oh the other hand an enonnOus river trade is oarried on 
at all seasons of the year, not only between one district and another, but also 
between Bmigal and the Upper Iwvinces. It was suggested in some quastors 
that persons who were abs^t in boats should be included with the rest of its 
mombors in the housdbold return. But of oou^ such absintees might have 
died sinoe their departunSf or he in another distriot at the time of the oensus, 
or, on the other hand, they might be counlcd second time as sfrangem in 
another house. The best melhoa of fiounring the bent population appemed to 
. . be to take n census of the boats at every s^t or 

Unding'plfiim, jmdintbe'sameway aa^ehonsesitt 
the town or vUlaan vrere censnsed. Asne^loimfi»rb<Mnnww 
^nted in red ink, and H was pairiculerly Uud down that only these {imecMia uho 
were actually travelling at the liine idmtiid he counted^ no onliivntioit or dahar. 
men being included Woe nahitually ptseed the eiid^t in their honsaaoit thy 
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And) wWBnwib 08 11^^ boots in the course of their voyage may not hannen 
to stop at a ghdt tor ikys together,— either pursuing their voyaU or moiSg 
^ » « «»»dbatikfor toe night,— it was dirootod that the boS onmncratiw 

shoula extend over several days, each boat as oensusod receiving a red ticket to 
prevwt ito being counted again. This plan was adopted in nearly every 
district, toe enmaetators being either the ordinary village enumerators, oi 
constable spewally told oflf for toe purpose. In some places the river . 
vtM putrollod by tii 6 onuimor&torft &nd tho boosts C 6 nsused wbilo Ectually 
in motion ; but such a method could obviously only bo carried out where the 
traffic 18 limited and^toe river of moderate width. The boat census extended 
over the few days just before or just after toe date fixed for the house opnsus, 
and though possibly some persons may thus have been included in both, it is 
probable that for every person so included at least one other person has escaped 
enumeration altogether. On the whole, it is believed that the floating popula- 
tioHU has boon censused as effectually as was possible under the oircumstauoes. 

26. The task of counting travoUcjrs by land was not so difficult. Wliore 
TMvcUmabvuiiS toe consuswastakon in one day, enumerators wore 

* told off to the various sorais, haltlng^places, and 

onoamping'grounds, and toe people found there were enumerated at the same 
time as toe rest of the inhabitants. On too other hand, where the cen^OB of 
any place or district extended over several days, one particular day — generally 
tlie l^t day of the census — ^wos fixed, on whicn aU travellers within such places 
or district were counteto Of course some mistakes wore made. In one 
place a ghftt manjhi mbmitted a return of all the persons who had crossed the 
tony during the past four months ; but such mistakes wore easily discovered and 
(KMTOcted when too returns were under compilation. Passengers by the night 
train of toe li^t Indian Railway, who passed toe night in toe train, were 
counted on the tonyHstoamer and at Howrah. 

26. The census of towns was ordinarily effected by the munici[)al outoori- 

* p“ same everywhere. The town was divided into 

wards for convenience of supervision, and the control was generally undertaken 
by toe Hunidpal Ciommissioners or toeir friends. The houses in eacji^jvard 
were numbered and distributed into enumerators’ blocks, special onomorators 
being entertainod if toe ordinary municipal agency was insufficient. In most , 
towns the census was completed in a single night. In too North-Western 
Provinoes it is said toat it is in the towns toat toe greatest difficulties ore met 
with in teking a census j hut in Bengal toe towns are found to be much more 
manageable toan toe rttial distriipts. 

27. I nofSr pass on to detail the measures actually adopted in tald^ the 
census la toe interior*, and to describe toe agency employed m different 
parts of toeeoimtiy: and in doing so, I shall deal with t»ach province and 
mviedon, and (where necessary) with each district, separately, the sanie ordw 
of •arrangement of districts and divUdons being maintamod throughout the 
report 


28. 


* Bshoai.. 

JMbim A’pAfos.— Hi some respects the 

n liar diffioolties in too way of t^g the census. 
(TO out of toe five districts which it comprises, 

, tltoorigitudsiimyimfoimdtobe em^ 

has be«n eondesaaed) snd toe resitfvoy 

disjttot toe toinxuto boundaries have not yet b^ laid down, m toe « 
and linfotoetionii aiu still in jdaoss in great conyog^ j^^«fa ftog 
ubetaele amMsetod to toe torriWle ^dwnio fever wWoh devasta^ the 
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and the reaults, it is believed, are not nnworthv to be eompered tnib those 
of other divisions nrhere the same drawbacks ^<3*^ ^>Kist. The operation 
vrero oveiywhoro supervised by the district police. The village lists were fiMt 
compared with the survey xomstenk where availablcj tod corrected as far as 
possible by local inquiry. In Midnapore, which is one of the districts of 
which the survey has been condemned, the liets of viUages had to he 
. prepared by the police, and for the pui^se of testhi^ them and sujpplying 
omissions, an experimental census of wo district was tsken dtmng the 
inoutlis of May and June 1871. In Hooghly the demarcation operations of the 
resurvey had just been completed, and we Magistrate mideayonred to base the 
. , census on some rough maps which were furnished him by the 

” * y- Suporinteoident of Survey. “ These maps,” writes the MagiB< 

trato, ‘‘showed the hulkaa or circuits on which the Inspector-wneralwas anxious 
that tlio census should be based, but tbw did not show the name of each hamlet 
and village comprised in a circuit, Wnd it was the latter which was found in 
^ the police lists. The two therefore did not coi^pond.” Mr. Pellew employed 

* two Deputy Collectors for some time in assigmng each hamlet and villhge to 
its projicr hulka, but the work proceeded so slovdy that he was obliged to give 
it up and &dl back on lists of villagos prepared ny the police on information 
afforded by the village watchmen. As the plan of operations in the Hooghly 
district was to some extent peculiar, I proceed to describo it in Mr. Pellew’s own 
words: — 

“ Feeling the impossibility of relying implioitiy on those lists as the basis 
of the census, I made the following arrangements for testing thorn. A special 
hcad'constable was despatched to oach tnannoh with the wannab list in his 
hand. He was to go to each village, apply to the man or inen named as compo* 
tent for enumerators, test their capacity, and report if the^ incompetent, 
naming really competent men,, He was hirther to ejcplatn t<o them the nature 
of their duty, and cause them to take a rough census at their leisure as practice, 
for the census afterwards to be taken. As soon as the first list capue in 
from the subtinspectors, a very intdligout man was Jent out on this^ 
work. The thonnah suVinspootor was ordej^ to watch him. He was 
warned that he would bo watched. A warning notice was posted up in 
eachmllago of the thannah, telling the people who he was, how ho might be 
known by his purwannab with the M^istrate's seal, what he had to do, Ac., 

• and bidmng all people, whilst assisting him in his logitimate busmess, at 
once send notice to the tbannah, if either a suspected impostor came to tlie 
villnge, or if the head^oonstable misbebavod. Tbo man was givon travollhig 
allowance end money to buy paper, and was sent at the beginning of August. 
Until this man had been aosent in the mofussU for somo weeks wi&ut 
any complaint of any kind being preferred against him, I refraiiiod from send- 
ing any more. The case with wliioh extortion might be practised made caution 
necessary. Moreover, the difficulty which had been zelt Inr an inteUigmit 
English-speaking zemindar living only hve miles from the Quiider Station, in 
deoidiug whether some people who oauee round demtoding a levy tolls tjrere 
authorized by Qovernment to do so or pot, still h^er inmressed on mo the 
necessity for caution, notwithstanding time was slipping by. It was not thmefrre 
till Soptomb^ that any more men were sent diii Evtottolly eleven men were 
employed. These men had to work in the rains and ell through the unheelfhy 
season. Their work was most laborious, wading in the mud from village to 
village under the heat of the snn or in the draiudui|g rain. One of them died 
after completing has work^ tod dve others iNtolumlided. 

“ The importenee of testing the lists was idbokii at a very early data, 
as the headrconstabloy on returning frcmhis first visit to thannah jj^ansnariya, 

\ reported that in many villages the '*^pera()ini given in fhe fhaunah list as 
com]»ctont enumeratora were unalfie ti> read or write. The ohokidam, whto 
questioned, merely stated that the pdneated had tinWftened to tMto 
tf they put down theof' names, «o they had bm obliged to write down fhO 
names of people whom they wp|to not afraid cfC** 
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2.9. THe total number of enumerators employod 
in this division was as foUovra:--> 


> v.'.'fi^wnri' , ... ■ ' ... S,616 

B^i(icc)Qrflb ... ... ..., 4jld0 

; ''Beiatbbobm ^ ■ ». ... ... 7,738 

Hidnnpore ... 14,655 

Hoognlj with Howrah 5,220 

thesO ’%utes ^ couxiaO-^-^d I may onOe for all stato that my remarks 
genorally oh the cexunis ojmrations as opposed to the results — prefer to the districts 
as they stdod at tha tkne the eensus was taken. The sub-division of Jebanabad 
was swl attach^ to ilite Hooghly district, and the thannahs of Nulhatty and 
Rampore Hkt had not been transferred from Beerbhoom to Moorshedabad. 

30. In Burdwan the enumerators “were generally the heads of the 

villages, called munduk. In other cases the zemindars’ 
BniAwui. gomashtas were employed. The respectable men other than 

the munduls who were employed, were those who with the munduls consti- 
tute what the Magistrate calls the village punchayete, but there are not in 
reality any pemmnent punchayets, although from time to time punchayets 
are field ror certain village purposes, and only certain persons are deemed 
worthy to be on such pimchayets. There are no putwaris in the districlkj the 
» zemin^s’ agents or gomashtas are the de facto putwaris.’’ Among the 
enumerators wmre 266 schoolmasters and 126 servants of municipalities. L§ss 
than fifty of the enumerators appear to have been remunerated fixr their work. 

31. In Banooorah “ the village punchayets, munduls (if able to read and 

write), and kndnold«rs or their gomashtas, yolun* 
maoaonii. terily came forward and oo-o^rated in the taking of 

the census. Th* chokidars and ghatwals were alw able to assist the police 
sub-inspectors in prepariim the lists of villages, and they aided the enumerators 
in the preparation of the house registers. There was, hoover, no thoroughly 
systemdtio appointment of duties among the various village authonties. 
si^ Of temporary paid mohuriw was appointed and placed at the disposal of 
the sub-inapectors in charge of thannahs to enable them to exercise their 

supervirion with greater effioienoy*’’ \ t t<L 

82. In Beerbhoom the agency employed was that of respe^bte mhabrmts 

of each village, who were assisted by the chokidms. 

« The zemind^ of the district were asked to give 
tiheir asristancc^ and they placed the gomashtw of 

of the Magistrate for the purpose. In many imtancw the gomasht^perform^ 
the dhtt of OTurnmntors, espedlelly where the residOTts were illiterate. In 
SonthefyiSa^ the Ugenoy ofthe village officers (manjhis) was n^e use of. 

88. In liidiuip<^the agcrioy consisted of headmen of villas, lo^Uy 

The zemindars or their agents 

^ it 'V i were yequi^ to asis^the enumerators in preparing 

above, some few of P®^“® 

.. be.rejected,stdl the selection of 

" :''i’ '''‘''i.tke' 'enumerators may' he said to' 'have rest^ wito 

mep hiso W *5 

the vffiage eoncearM wero of 







towever, hecp*pe' tO' ^ 
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applied to for aaaLstanoe, but in Tear few‘viUag«a are mviMitda of influence and 
iiitelligeuoe to be found. In most villages there are no sudhi people^ .and in many 
v^lages in which munduls are forthcoming, the title has degenerated into litfeie 
more than a surname. It is my experience that only in JPergunnah Bhursut, 
near the Damoodur, are there to be found munduls haviug any authority, and 
in those villages their authority is Uhdefined, and often c la shes with that of the 
phareedar. 

As regards zemindars and their agents and servants, the mmashtas and 
naibs, many of those have rendered valuable service as enumerator, and by 
giving assistance in other ways. The District Superintendent of Police remits 
that uo following classes have given assistance, and that they are placcri in 
order according to the importance of tho services rendered by each 

1. Bespaotahle persons of independent means. 

2. Educated unemployed young men. 

, 3. Talookdars. 

4. Gomashtas of zemindars. 

6. Naibs and other zemindari servants.*’ 

35. In Howrah the enumerators were zemindars’ gomashtas or respect* 

* able residents, as elsewhere. They were supervised 

by sub-inspectors and intelligent head constables ’ 
of'police where available, and elsewhere by a paid agency. In the municipality 
a paid staff of enTunerators was empl^ed, tno gratuitous services of school- 
masters and others being made use pf for the purpose of supervision. 


36. 


PreMdmty diristbn. — The three districts of the Pr^idency division 
have been folly surveyed, and lists of its survey 
mousahs haye been compiled and printed. At first 
sight therefore it appeared^ an eaxy matter to 
organize the census anungements on the geographical basis oft the survey. In 
practice, however, this was found to be impossible. The monzah boundaries 
are not easily identified at the present day, and in a densely populated country 
like the metrc^litfm districts, villages and hamlets have often sprung up on 
the bbundary line itself since the mouzah limits were defined. The survey 
basis was accordingly rejected, and in place of the mouzah the chokidar’s beat 
was adopted as the geographical unit for census purposes. The ohokidari 
roisters were, however, carefully compared with the survey lists of villages, 
and, as (^inn of Jessore writes, “ a considerable number of omissmns 
thus discovered were supplied, the resiidt beinapta very complete list of villages, 
A fow that had been omitted were subsequenlly brought into account by the 
supervisors.” As in the Burdwan division, it was dotermined to effect ^e 
enumeration as far as possible by unpaid agency, consisting of persons living 
in the place where they were required to take the census, and the entire 
supervision of tho anran/mmmits was entrusted to the police, working un^ 
the orders of the District Magistrate. 4 ^ , 

Mr. C. C. Stevens thus wiUtos of the opwations in the Kudijfoa 
district « The first sts|>% the propeedings was to 
, examine and careftilly to revise we lists of villages 
belonging to oach thanneh, for it was determined that these, and not the survey 
lists, ^ould be made tl^c muns of operations. Tha thatmeh Hurts wera however 
oarofolly compared wito the survey and diaoreimnei^ were inquir^into 
and accounted for, and endeavours were made to wraiMtnitt whether new nUages 
had boon formed rinee the preparation of ettiier the thannah or the snrvew listp. 
This work wassail done by the supervising effiosia in oommunieation with the 
police officers in charge d statiousu 

When conectHsts were reedy, enumerntem were selected for eedhyiSage. 

This was usually dona in the finA instance by the police, but foe safoirtuMSW 
were tested and modified, if necessary* 


37. 
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«Asl3i®d^8toce0ofaifferentnocaHtieflevenm 

mdeiy; It would l»ve been exi^ely unwiae in me to lay down strict rules for 
the employTOent ef agents. The general prineiple understood and adopted By 
all was that the c^a woric was to be done by the people themselres m much 
as possible, and ^at the particular necessities of each case should be considered. 
Iwwnioi^overfort^te in havingineach sub-division an officer possessinff 
loc^ experience. For thero reasons, as well as to secure on the part of my 
subordinates an intelligent interest, which .they would not have felt if they had 
been restri^ ' to mere mec^ical drudgery, I thought it best to give them 
considerable freedom of action m tho selection of agents and in their supervision 
This will account for the diversities which will no doubt hereafter rtrike you 
in the account of expenses incurred.” 


38. In the 24-Pergunnah8 the census of the Suburbs of. Calcutta and other 
st-PergiminiM. municipalities wm left to the municipal authorities 

. ®*‘^h-di visional officers. As 
regards the rest of the district, Mr. Graham kept the work in his own hands. 
“ On the 10th NovemW,” he writes— “ I caused all the inroectors and sub- 
inspectors of police stations to come into head-quarters, that I might explain 
to • them the modu»^ eperandi of taking the census. I entrust^ to them 
the^ task of 'appointing enumerators in each village, and made ovea to 
thein the necessary number of letters of appointment. I also explained 
to them that each enumerator’s block was to correspond, if possible, with 
a chokidar’s beat, and that on an average, enumerators should not have 
more than 80 houses allotted to them, as that was the extreme numl^r 
that could be enumerated accurately in one night. In jungly places, wWe 
there was fear of wild animals at night, I consented to the counting being 
done during the day of the 25th. I also gave further minute instructions, which 
need not be recapitulifted here. 


‘‘Having allowed the police officers time to get back to their respective 
thannahs and conuuence the work, I proceeded myself into the interior and 
inquired into the manner in which they had earned out this duty. By an 
examination of the chokidari registers at the thannahs I could find the 
number of chokidars and the approxiiPate number of houses in each clmkMar’s 
beat. I then ascertained how me enumerators had been distributed, and the 
blocks allotted to each. By examining the receipts given by them, I found 
out whether they could write legibly or not, ana also something of their 
social status. In every case, except notably at the Canning police ^tion, I 
found the police had worked intelligently and oareMly. At Canning I put on 
considerable pressure and got things in order there in a we^ In some cases 
it was necessary to ask the aeminoArs to asrist the police in obtaining enumer- 
ators, and in no instance did a zemindar neglect to comply with my orders on 
the subject. The managers of the Port Canning Compimy gave great assist 
anee in appomting enumerators for the abads under their controL I liappened 
to be at me 't'ebaWiah Hannah in the Baraset jurisdiction, when an enumer- 
ator, nominate bya neighbouring aemindw, presented himself for appomtmeift. 
1 obaerir^ suo-inspector at once put lum through an examination m lad- 
ing, in wlnoh he failed, , and he was sent back to the zemindar with a request 
that he would Sad a more qualified person.” 


0®, TImi (Mtesus of Calcutta was takau by fim Justices of the Peace for the 

. . . .. town, but nb report has been submi^regar&ng^ 

manner in wi& ft we* done. It was ormimdty 
proposed tiiat the Suburbs should be censused by the sanw authorities, but 
Munii^al Qommisribiiiim of the Suburbs preforied to t^ pensus usmto 
their own jnris^Gtion, and the suggeriaon w^s *5®*^*® 

wOte 4iv$!(lBd ii^ 21 tupervisops' blocto and 492 ^^mneratius mO€i% 
aaih obntdmiitg on an average 87 hoas^ The enumerators me *■ 


most pairt'iiieb^ annpaid for tiie duty, 
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Agency employed In tbe 24*Pergaii 
nalie. 


40. The numW of enumeratoTs employed iii the Si'Fergunirahd (exclusive 

of the Suhuros of Oaloutta) was 4,732, Fr^ an 
analysu of t^e sintiia of the variong individuala 
employed, it would geem that 1,173 wans' 

or, as the Magistrate explains me tam, w^'to-^ agi^cmlturists residing in the 
villages they enumerated; 5S7 were ffoniithn; 839 munduls; 317 semindart 
and 49 naibs; 196 mahajuns; 94 teachers and 23 students; 920 writers; the 
remainder being 'priests, mookntars or pleaders, doctors, contractors, or olher 
respectable inhabitants of the places &ey w^ appointed to enumerate. 

41. In Nuddea the number of persons <uhployed in the enumeration was 

^ between five and six thousand. In the rural tracts 

“ “ they were usually the chief persons of the village ; 

sometimes the gomashtas were employed and sometimes the smaller zemin<uu*s 
were nominally amointed, though tney really got the work done by their 
servants.” The <mokidars were used to a great extent in carrying the forms 
backwards and forwards between the mnumerators^ and the supervisors, and 
also in distributing letters of appointment. 

On this subject Mr. Stevens writes as follows: — “ With the exception of 
thC' police and the chokidars, who wm:e certainly most useful, we had no 
organization ready to our hands such as the putwaris in Behar are. Each 
villSge had to be separately arranged for. It is of special importance to notice 
this, for otherwise the impression might be formed that statistics of other kinds 
dan be. collected just as the census returns have been. This is not the case in 
my opinion. In collecting figures for the census we had to aid us the very 
strong support of numerous educated persons who took an interest in the matter, 
and who imt concijderable personal curiosity with regard to the result. In the 
matter of the collection of agricultural statistics we should nbt have this help. 
On the contrary, the expectation of tares, which was very prcyaWt during the 
census, would Ite much intensified. Few or none wcnindi ‘foel any desire to 
furnish correct returns, and the great majority, looking upon the business 
as a mere preliminary to an income-tax or property-tax, would either give in 
no returns or would supply false ones. 

“ I am anxious to have it clearly understood that the census was taken in 
this ‘district not by means which will be available always, but by a special 
effort, and that this effort occupied an amount of time and ^ attention, both on 
my part and on the part of the sub-divisional magistrates and police, which 
could not be afforded for any less important purpose.” 

Mr. Oldham, who was in charge of the operations in the suddmr sub-divi- 
8i<m, says : — 


^^ hTeerly all the police officers had made the mistake of securing as 
enWerators the respectable cultivators and shop-keepers only — ^very frequently 
men triio could do httle more than si^ their names, to the exclusion of ^e 
zemindars, their servants, and such Brahmans and Kayasths and Munshis as 
might be residents of the various villages, lids was due to their interpreta- 
tion of the instructions, and if suffered to pass unootrected, would probably have 
had a bad effect, as some of the higher class of people who had been excluded, 
and to yrhom I spoke on the ‘sutgeCt, rither affected to know nothing about it or 
showed resmitment at the appointment letters (conceived as the latter were ih 
such polite terms) having been bestowed on mme cu^dvators, while they them- 
selves had b^ passed over. Many of the letters wete re-directed, and it was 
explained te .tho" zeintedate that swerrisiou was reauircd over the 

work which was to be done 1^ jpeieons oC Ipwar station. All of those with 
whom 1 had' interviews promisea their assistance, and the result showt that 
almost all of them have k^ their word. 

The police had not been sufficiently liberal tritfa the appointment fenrms. 
On my explaining that a simulteneoui census was wanted, I found ^t in those 
villages in Vhich more than one enumerator had been appointed, it vras thoi^t 
that the 'Cnumeratorsij'mttst all take the census together, each one counting every 
man in the village. I'explained and suggested a division labopr,' and had 
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lottott ^ durtxil^tdd so to soouio At loost ono dnumonttoi’ to 

Atemirt' ijpuuftw pr ^ daia of tho TillAm. Owing, howerer, to the plan 

^ t«W»«sotorA probably aoted in concert, excA^ in 

«*ttWAt«dnteid<bAtinaitairtblAM^ than was aatici- 

whognld road and write. Therois an arerago to each 

tekw tw Oitllnw in lautti yulages. i^nt as the census was to bo simultaneous, 
and ilia ifOUtariitM tWte jn etmy case non-residents, a special mohurir was 
depnted^tb em thaniteb (wtcept rite Sudder Station) expressly to supervise the 
census m mswii iriUAj^ Lists of them had previously been maoe out for 
deuTAiy to these special mohurixe.” 

Hri Cotton^ who was m change of the Choosulanga sub-division, reports :— 
Two ettinaetottoS were usually appointed to every chokidar’s mahalla, 
and to every separate v^iNge when two little villages fell within one mahalla. 
Theee ennmeiAtoie were msteaptod to take, and did take, the census in company 
with three or tour respectable residents of the mahalla and tlie choHdar, 
whose rignatoree have been obtained in almost every case, in token teat the 
census had been token both accurately and witoont oppression. In larger 
villagee the two principal inhabitants were appointed supervisors. Wherovdr 
possible, ennineretors wme appointed to their own vills^ ; where this was 
imposaibley an in the rare casewbeveno one could read or write, they wore token 
from the nearest villages. Ko police agency was employed. The services of 
the local aemindari servants were largely made use of, and with much success.” 

43. Hr* Jdonro writes of Jessene 

The method IbUowad was to select some of the influentUil men of the 

iti “ villages as enumerators. Such men were selected 

by im aub-divisional officer either from his own 
knowled^ or ito the reeonunondation o£ the police. These men were then 
instenotra by paid anpertisors, who trovelled^ about and whose special duty it 
was to see that me enumerators understood riieir duties. The enumerators’ blocks 
were apporriosed in some instances in oonsultotion with the people tbeu)Belves, 
aadin mms warsijb^ down by the enumerators under the instructions of the 
nitparriatoa. The tholridars were employed in distributing forms and books, , 


** t esnnoi say that any indigenous institutions, exc^t dliokidars, have so 
sorricvbd in this district that the DoBeotor of the time was able to make use of 

iS a , « v.j 1 A* 


I beUem to ^ tone ih ^eiierptoto<^ Bengal. The mundul of a Jossore village 
is simiily the man who ftw the rime bring ima the most power m it. 

The ee a tulSi gave no aasaatonce whatever. In Bagirhat use 

wiia el iStogeS) and some of rim gom^taa of landhold«OT 

waae dlMTPil^ hat^the aamindars ^ the whole semed anxioM to 

flSWKtoiy end to he^ as ](itrie to do with census operations as possible. 

W tolly letonlnlrif the Idd rilla^ system in this d^ct w the ohoH- 
dert and he % totonaeBy e» flii«id andWotant loafer. K w© ^ to rome 

pgtjeepgtto* annoyed In yeatote w»s 5 , 483 . 








1 Sethe 

heSfteh iw theSSier that the ejriatoto aieeeesa el the 

« 
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operations is to be attributed. In De^^bor 1870 he eaUed t(^ethev his 
district officers, and in consultation ^th them devised a plan of opeiarions 
which approached very nearly to that ori^ally spjpttWm by <3oyemment. 
Lists of the survey mouzahs in e^h thannab were drawn up and forwarded 
to the police, who were regmred to identify each mouzah ■ with some villa^ in 
the chokidari register. 'V^ere this ooula not be don^ a; was 

held. The number of hamlets, where the village consist^ dT more tlmn one 
group of houses, was stated, as well as the number of houses epntmned in 
each.. At the same time the poUoe were instrucied to the nmne of the 

gomashta and some other respectable resident of each villa^, who could read 
and write. This information was tested in a few villages by Government 
servants whose duty took them into tlie interior, or by the special Deputy 
Collector to whom the supervision of the preliminary work was entrostea. 
The village headmen or gomashtas were ^en fornished with sunnuds of ap^int- 
meut as enumerators, and they were call^ on to furnish lists of householders in 
their ree^ective villages. A special supervisor with a staff of paid subordinates 
was located at each thannah, whose duty it was totissue the forms with the 
householders’ houses filled in, & instruct the unpaid en^pmeratorjS how to fill in 
the rest of the coldmns, ^nd, finally, to collect the returns. In the return 
for any village was not forthcoming, one of the paid subordinates was sent out 
tp collect the required infonnation. 


44. These 
foHowing report 


These successive steps in the proceedings are well describe* 
report from Mr. Wavell, the Magistrate of Moorshedabad : — 


described in' the 


The preliminary operations were as follows. A. register showing the 
„ .... villages in the district was prepared in the office in 

the fonn prescribed by the Inspector-General of 
Registration. This register was compiled from the survey registefo and the maps 
in the office, which were some on the mch-to-a-milO scale, some fonr-inchea*to-the- 
mUe. An extract showing the villages in each thannah was then forwarded 
to the Sub-Inspector for inmiiry as to its correctness, and any omissions or errors 
tliat the local knowledge of the Sub-Inspectors, or the local inquiries held by 
them enabled them to make, were adopted. The liste thus gr^ually became 
strictly accurate, and it is believed that not a villt^e in the whole district has 
escaped enumeration. 

Having thus obtained an accurate account of all the iimabited land in the 
district, the next step was to appoint enumerators. Lists of the principal 
residents of each village were obtained throi^h the police. In the sudder 
sub-division Baboo Baimim Chundra Chatteijee, Deputy Collector, by whom a 
considerable amount of work in connection with the Census was perforiued, 
personally ascertained, in some cases by visits to the interior, that the names 

f ive^n in the police lists wera those of real headmen. This officer also and 
myself took advantage of our visits to the interior to.explaih to the people 
and to the enumerators Hie nature and object of the census that to be 
taken, and often succeeded in removing erroneous aiid mischievous notions that 
prevailed. Purwannabs of appointment were issued to the numerators, whose 
names were thus obtained. In cany on the preliminary operatioxw and to ensure 
greater accuracy, special supervisors were appointed to each thknnah., 'Hiese 
men went from village to vulago, conferring with the enumeraton, testing their* 
competency, instructing them in their duties, dividing villages ihfo blocks, and 
providing for every place a suitable and oompetept staff, epim^ratciiif. 

: , . hif 

“ While the enumerators were thus being carafouy selbcted and tinned to 
their work, returns were called for and obmh^ the^ fhe 

number of houses in each block, and the num^rS thtiS obtained Scinred to check 
aiid verify the nun^bers furnished by the poHoe. Thus, was obtained, favt, a 
correct* list of villages ; and, & <ootT^ list of all houses in t(iem. 


‘'^ i^he agency employed in the censes consisted chiefly of the headmen 
of the village and zemind^s’ gotnariitas, ippst of whom have oheeritdiy and 
iialously done the work, and^ve done it without rafoimawrion, In a few 
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Cftseif Wlii®P6 tih© in tirhi(^ th©’ oonsus wa© to b© tak©n did not furnish a 

single raddont abte to i©ad, write, paid enumerators had to be sejat from 
elsewhere. .’ThO totolj]»^ber paid enumerators employed in the whole 
distriet, e^co^ in mntotd^iries, was 60. There are no indigenous institutions 
in thedistoto*' Whieh eoula have been used for the purpose of actually taking the 
^^coutoe, toe ehokidarS were made use of by the police for 
the ptopkrae # pore^^ the lists of th^ various villages, and subsequently by 
the snpWvisors and enum^tors to asmst in pointing out houses, &o. The 
causto of toe sueoess which has in my opinion attended this first essay at tpJdng 


i-,-; r, 1 -I ... -pp H W 

a census, appear to me to be the following : — 

“^lif.~The readiness generally evinced by the people to co-operate and 
assist. So far aa toe enumerators employed were the headmen of their 
respecrive villages, they may, perhaps, be considered as an indigenous institution, 
but in many coses toe headmen of villages cannot read or write. The gomashtas 
and other zemihdari agents of all classes also afforded a great deal of assistance. 

“ 2nd . — 'Hie efficient* aid given by the poltoe. The work iras difficult and 
new, and was, as a rule, well done. 

“ 3rd. — The appointment of numerous well-paid supervisors of intelligence, 
who were first troin^ to the work which they had to perform, and then sent 
throughout the tracts of country the supervision of which had been made over to 
them, to mix with the people and explain as much as possible what was wanted.” 


coiTes 


■» 

45. At Dinagepore the officers in charge of thannabs were furnished with 

tracings from toe inch-td-the-mile map, each village 
tnagepore. being distinguished by its survey' number, and 

ssponding catalogues of the villages ^ing prepared for oacn thannah. 


“ About a year before,” writes Mr, Westmacott, Joint-Magistrate, “ the choki- 
dari registers had been thoroughly revised and the population roughly counted 
without any anticipation of a census. Now*1ihe police at each thannah were 
furnished with toe catalogue of villages agreeing with the map and with the 
traced map, mid told to rewrite their cHoki^ri registers according to them, 
reporting where they could not find tiie villages oV where they had villages 
not shown in thh new catalogues. This may seem a very simple mattes;, but in 
practice we found it very dIfScult. For instance, I found at Putaieetolla 
police station that there were six villages named CSiuk Gobind. The clerks . 
who had traced the maps had made several blunders which could easily be 
corrected by the map, but neitoer thedarogah of Putneetolla nor any other 
darogah in the district had idea how to use a map for the*purpos6. More- 
over, the real names dijUared tteqnently from those given in the map. How the 
officers who m^e the smfvey and maps settled the boundaries, 1 know» not ; 
but althpu|ii> 4ii far as regt^ Puroeah and Runipior© and most of our than- 
hahs, as^ among themsdltes, T found the boundari^ correct, yet when we came 
to the itordero of MAldab^^ Bograhf which originally fomed part of this 
district^ and alto top bdritora of Rajtoahye, the number of villages we had to take 
over or, to maJke over was found to be very great. In the case of Putne^lla, 
an original^ huge toknoto, toie pumber of ^^ages taken over firom Bograh has 


the txiEp supplied to us as our' aad.aiteirod bottmdari^ to agree 

with-it, , ; ■■■ ' V ' ■■ ■' 

‘ .“ When to® ehekidtoii tototoet* weto toady, w® fouud^ toat wto, a 
univetoai toto i&t toe wito bhe aej(nmdar,aDdm|^to^ 

putwarif 'vtod ■tofltofod 'to® ''tout' for^toBto»to»da^,,^■httd,'rf'^to |to; tit® 

■qommuhitol^^^^^ irito-toe to'-to 
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give no one more trouble than we could help, vraming the aeminnkra cour- 
teously that tlioir servants naust assist Goveramtot in tjak^ the icensus.^ 

Mr. E. E. Lowis, the Magisteate, renaarh8:---i“Th0 (Stotire work haa been 
performed by indigenous agency, and performed creditably and without any 
difficulty. 1 was on tour while the eensus wae being taken,* and everywh^ found 
the putwaris hard at work in the most natur^ manner. The phtwaris in this 
distinct are nearly all mtthduls or heads of villages, and pos£«ssed th<^refore of 
the requisite local knowledge; their co-operation was hewrtily ^ven, and made 
the taking of the census a comparatively easy matter.” 

46. In Maldah the melhod followed was much the same as elsewhere, 

• ■ and in this district also the aid of the aemindars was 

enlisted in the work of testing the village registers 
and in the selection of enumerators. The persons employed were generally 
the munduls and gomashtas of the village. Where none oi the residents could 
read or write, ah educated man from an adjoining village was appointed. The 
total number of. enmnerators employed in the work was 2,067. 

In the district of Rajshahye 921 chokidari unions have been formed 
, ' under Act VI of 1870. of the Bengal Legislative 


47. 

Iliyohiihye* 


Council. The registers of these unions fornislied 
valuable materials for checking the lists of tillages as finalW corrected and 
returned by the police, and the punchayets were available for and afforded 
willing assistance in the work of enumeration, no less than 2,877 members of such 
punchayets lending their^. services for the occasi^.^ B^ides^ these, there 
were 3,014 other enumerators employed in the district, inclusive of 121 who 
were paid. 

48. In Hungjiore a somewhat different plan was adopted in the preparation 
Rnngpore. of the village registers. Mr. Millett wTittja: — 

“The plan pursued by the Assistant Magistrate, to whom the work of 
preparing the lists of survey mouzalis or hulkas m each thannah was made over, 
was as follows. A tracing of each thannah (according to the revised boundaries) 
was made on the one-inch-to-the-milo map, and over each mouzah or hulka 
its soriql number in the main registers was written in red ink. 4f, as was often 
the case, the name of the mouzah was not mentioned on the one-mile-to-the-inch 
,map, reference was made to the four-inches-to'the-mile congregated village slieets, 
and the mouzah being discovered, its number was written as near as possible 
over the spot where the name of the mouzah ought to have been. This process 
was a tedious one, but it was the only way m which an accurate list of the 
survey mouzahs or hulkas in each thannah could be prepared. 

“After the numbers of the mouzahs had been marked on the. tracing cloth, 
it was perceived that in many thaunahs there were different nfouziihs bearing 
the same number in red ink, being situated in different main dreuits. It was 
therefore necessary to have a serial number of the villages of each thannah* 
This serial number was written in dkek ink and in the Bengali diaraoter, 
under the smvey number of the mouzah to which it referred, and this number 
was adopted in the preparation of the Englirii and BengaH registma. The 
serial number of the villages was arranged With reference to their ^^ntiguity, 
so riiat an officer conamencing at No, 1 in the register could go straight through 
all the villages in the thannah in order, without having to retrace.., his steps 
from one end of the thannah to another, 

“ The chief supervisor was a paid officer, bcdkusft there wmre no other 
officers of Government available for the du^. sr^p^isofs were allpaid 
officers because the rime allowed for prepararidn was so shorty Ko police offoers 
fit for such posts were available, as the services cf the ^ice officers in charge 
of stales had already been made use of and thW cbnld not again 1 m spared, 
jt^ynmijlfoes th^ are uan% while the clerks and employes under the Oonrtof 
;|W^rdsnad duties to perform wHch ccmld not be set aside, fiw it required the 
Wnole rime of a supervisor to supm^ise the work. 
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‘‘The chosen mostly from who exist nearly 

all ov^ the- distrhrt. In the few places where they were not available, the 
services of the semiadaii inohnniis who had supplanted them were made use of. 
The munduls or head^ ofe #^villa«e8, tehsildars, and mookhtars, wore also 
emplcyed, hut only one oonstaWe who was able to read and write. The 
Gh<maai!s were made very us^ m as^dsting the enumerators in their work. 
In the town schoolmasters w«e employed as enumeratorsj but not many in tlio 
mohissil. The indigenous agency ther^re for carrying on work of this kind 
may generally be counted up in tbe word ‘ putwaii.’ • 

“ Piprwannahs were issued to about 500 zemindars to assist the supervisors 
and enumerators, and^ If the supervisors are to be believed, much help was given, 
the greatest assistance b<iing rendered by the agents of Maharanee Shoruo Mayi. 
The zemindars’ servants who gave E^sistance were ordinarily the ^ocal agents 
and servants of the zmnindam^ or men drawing a salary perhaps of from 
Its. 6 to Rs. 15 a month. In fact I believe that lEdl masses who. could in any way 
assist have been employed in some degree or other, which has of course le^ened 
the expense to Oovemment.” 

49. The Gollectmr of B(^rah, Mr. Bignold, is entitled to credit for the 

with which he prepared the census maps and 
^ ^ village registers of his district. To avoid omission or 

double entries, be with his own hand numbered each smweyplot on the map in a 
consecutive series. ^ Lists of the plots were then drawn up in the manner 
indicated in the original instructions, and Mr. Bignold reports that he himself 
compared most of mese lists vritb the maps. “The markinig of the serial 
numbers on the vaapa^* he writes, “ not only ^ured the correctness of the lists, 
but afterwards amvea as a most valuable guide in ascertaining the locality of 
obscure villages and of. plots of land on which were no villag^, and which were 
thus often not entered in the lists kept at police stations.” The lists were thou 
sent to the police stations, and the villages carefully identified, all diiferonces 
of name or spelling being entered in red ink. 

Mr. Bignold also experienced the difficulty referred to in the Dinagoporo 
report in regard to villages situated near the district boundary. “ As tlio 
officers of the surrounding districts as well as myself were working on th% basis 
of the survey maps, no questions as to the theoretical boundaries oros^ ; but 
pacticaBy ft was found that a very considerable number of villages had hitherto 
l^n treated as within the jurisdiction of police stations other than those 
within which according to the map they should be included, and similarly that 
some villages near the boundary Wi been treated as belonging to districts 
other than those to which the map assigned them. With the Commissioner’s 
sanction, such i^OQoges were transmrred to the authorities, police or magisterial, 
within whose iurisdiotibn the map placed them^ and those transfers have since 
been confirmed by . Gtovenuaent. Thus an incidental advantage arising from 
tiiq census has been the aupply of complete maps and the rectification of 
boundaries in Accordance with those map. . Farther, the census registers now 
seire as complotie chc^dari lifts tor police purposes.” 

"Mr. Bignold imd the aBsutaxice of a special paid staff, consisting of a chief 
superviaiori ton supervisors, and 114 so-called enumerators, who were selected by 
a sort of oompetirive examination, many pot-sons offering thmr services who could 
neither r^d nor write. Only 43 ofthese paid cnummratqis, howper, wem actually 
employed in enumeration, ^e rest being Engaged “in wri^g up the census 
bo^s under the eyeof the suparvisbir, from the house lists fujmiShed by the unpaid 
enumerator, and in the subseauent eoHeCtiim bf retimns.” The unpaid miumor- 
ators numbrned 7,439, atid Urbre almost ekclurively village munduls Imadmien. 
There are ab puiwaris or kanungoes in toe district, and the chokidars are 
mutormly ulnletbmed* The munduls, on the other h^d, wete miriv ' fittod tor 
the <duto luduired of them as well by their' edsmation as by tow local toow* 
ledge, udnle thyi r iuthtewn A mong feUow-vfllagers made it exceedingly 
desmable to »ecia« todr eoHOpratton. 
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“ The interest that the munduls took* in thdr work 'vros much «p«ater than 
could have been expected ; so much so that in many c^es, on detecting an 
error in the returns they had rendered, they inidg^ ihto the thannah to 
cfjrrect it. The selected munduls also valued oonfewed on them. 

Where one mundul was selected to enmnerate si survey Imflca oontaininff two 
small hamlets, the mundul oif the second hamlet wanted tO;ki^ why he lutdbeen 
ignored. They also priasd the sunnud as a memorial, and ifithe hw thannahs 
where one sunnud was made to serve for several enumeratoia, they very ^nerw 
ally complained of not having a sunnud each to keep as a dakel As they receivemo 
remuneration, 1 think their self-respect should be consulted in a future census.” 

50. The plan of operations in Pubna was precisely the same as that 

followed elsewhere in the division. The survey 
” j* lists of vilkiges “ were first eorreoted by the police ; 

they were again tested by means of schoolmcutters, zemindars’ servants, pound-^ 
•keepers and others, and finally by the supervisors.” Mr. W. V, G. Tayler antici- 
pated considerable difficult in regard to the unpaid agency to be employed, but 
hero as elsewhere, a sufi&cient number of persons was found willing to undertake 
the task and performed it with remarkable accuracy, punctuality, and patience. 
The foUowing remarks upon the nature of the indi^nous agency available for 
the purpose are of sufficient interest to be given at length ; — 

‘'The actual enumeration was done by the unpaid agents, and a groat 
mmority of them were village headmen or munduls, or bhuayas and pramaniks, 
by^ which name they are known in this district. Gomashtas or naibs or other 
ront-collectors on the part of the zemindars, and (in villages where there were 
schools) schoolmasters and pundits were also employ^ as enumerators. In 
some instances persons other than munduls, and holding no c#ee or position 
in the villf^e, were selected for this work, merely because the mmidnis were 
too old, illiterate, or absent. The approximate number of these indigehous and 
unpaid agents was 5,608. 

“ Nothing is known of the mugin of the institution of the^ headmen, but 
there is not. the least doubt that it existed firom time immemorial. It has been 
rojiorted that about two or three generations ago these men were very influential 
and respectable, — holding in fact the position of patriarchs of the community 
to whlcn they belonged ; village disputes, whemer afiSecting the community 
gener^ly or private individuals only, were referred to them, and they even 
exercised judicial authority and punished persons convicted of crime. It is 
reported^ and it is a perfioct fimt, that since the decennial settlement and the 
‘ increasing and tibe more centralized power of flie zemindars, ’ and owing also 
to the progress of education and civilization in fhis country, their position and 
powers have ^nslderably decreased, and the existing village headmen now 
exercise their influence only over the ignorant and iBiterate omss. 

“ Most of the existing village munduls or bhuayas and pramaniks 
reported to be sons of headmen, and several claim that tneir &mily have held tihe 
office for three or more generations. It is presumed therefl^ that i^ey are the 
remnants of an ancient institution. Their tifle is generally considered heredi- 
tary, and in the event of a headman dying without issue, or Iming incapaci- 
tated by old age and infurmity, Hs pl^ is filled up W one of vilkg^srs 
elected by the village community. Any per^ of age who rents a large quan>« 
tit}^ of land and posset^ st^cient common 8eiiji|ie sM local knowledge. <n the 
district, is considered eli^ble for the posti f^oughin a Midiaeimadaxiivulligeit is 
also requisite that the nominee fillouM be able tofs^ the JSWea. The’p(^ion of 
the headmen is practically permmient, «md noting but misoimiduct^w rart 

of a kind which displeases ^e villagers oan deprive them of Bieir posts. The 
zemindar has no hand either in the appointment or di^issal of^^ the headr 
men. , ' 

The present primary duties of these headmen are to sdiile disputes and 
to act as the representatives of the villagers in all dosings with the zemhadars 
or other outsiders. In case df any scandhl, or any question as to triie^ter a 
fault has been committed deservmg of punishment, they Mttle the 
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6^cably out of cotirt* ^ When the zemindar tries cases, the headmen goner* 
^ly acOo^ny the to his outcherry and have a voice in the matter. 

They assist the tehspdsr in realizing rents and in raising any cess or subscrip- 
tion from the viJiawWB on the,req[uiaition of the zemindars, and are also employed 
to semnse the attenpanoe ; of any i^ot wanted either at the zemindaris cutchcrrv 
or before the poHoe. 

“Whereveriii a disagreement between the zemindar and ryots, as in 
certain places of Sermgange, the latter have managed, either by recourse to law or 
other means, to get the upper hand, village headhnen axe in a better position and 
exercise greater influence,, than the munduls of other places, for it is through the 
advice and instruihentality of the headmen that the ryots have acquired this 
power, and the latter, sooner than lose their assistance, aUow them to do much 
as they wish. Mr. Nolan reports that in certain villages of his sub-division 
a ryot considers himself kidnapped if he is taken alone before the zemindar to 
answer any accusation, but he is generally willing to be tried in the presence 
of the headmen^ that in cases of disputes as to rent-rate or as to illegal cesses, the 
headmen take the ryots’ side and defend them against the zemindars, and if the 
dispute grows hot, the landlord’s power in the village ceases and that of the 
headmen becomes supreme. They have then to raise a regular cess to pay the 
expenses of the dieputi^ and litigation with the zemindar, and often to organize 
the villa^rs with a view to physical resistance to any hired clubmen ha may 
send against any of their number. 

In consideration of their position these headmen often get theirilands*at 
a cheaper rate than their neighbours, and are also exempted from any illegal cess 
or abwab to which the villagers are ordinarily subjected. They also receive 
presents of flsh and dainties on marriages and other festivals. 

“ The number of these village headmen varies according to the size of the 
village, and it is r^orted that they are seldom less than 8 or more t^n 12, and 
that 5 is the common number in each village. In Muhammadan vill^^es they 
are Mumlmans, and in villages where Muhammadans and Hindus are mixed, each 
race has its own headmen. The headmen in fact constitute an established 
village councU, and they generally act in punchayet, not individually. 


“ Putwaris are not in exmtence in this district. The name, howeyer, is 
applied to the tehsildar in small estates, but they cannot be regarded as village 
accountants. Their duty is to collect rent, and they generally act in concert 
with the village headmen. They are paid servants of the zemindar, and 
Omissible at his pleasure. There aw no phareedars, foujdaxs or other remnants 
of the oM police organization in this Strict.” 


51. In forw&iflii^ fbe district officers’ reports, Mr. Robinson, the Commis- 
sioner, makes the following remarks : — 

With regard to the indigenous agency throughout the division, it consists 
. of village chokidars and munduls, putwaris, 

cWnMoaer*. nmaik.. hal8han«&, and other local a^nts of zemindars 

through , whom they loollect their rents. Th© numbers of these men vary in 
diflerent pairt^ of the country, as do their designations. In some parts there is 
» putwan to evmy viaage, M others a putwari has a wnsidorable number of 
villages under • bjwi j and there are munduls who are beads of villages, and 
agem, wh^ th^ are no putwaris or munduls, ;there w usually some one man 
by virtme of his grater wealth or clevemess is looked up to by the villager 
as he^ irf ^yahme, aud is^d 

if itj msird posiBiblft to jro to the oM day® when otneers were not 

tied to a tmiting desk by ©mflees «dls fo*: i^tements 

technfrslIfllfiSrw laid vakeels and lawyeis at a discount, jhy^wom 

M any part of Bengal in which I have served ih 

of wlf-govemment *, only to do so mart upset 
S^lieeaM vo^ fw the last 26 or 30 yeaj^ and let the h^ 
itow irhuh grinds every one down to the mme tmse 
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levelj bo superseded by the pwsonftl rule 6f individual ofHcerS) the test of whose 
success wotdd be a happy and contented population. . ' 

“With regard to the assistance ^ren by landholders, their agents and 
servants, it has been very great, and I do not hesitate tO Say that without it the 
census could not have been taken at all* It has not cost the Gbvemment a pice, 
and in general it has been given without absolute compulsion. 8ome officers go 
so far as to say that it has been given willingly, but that I altogether deny. 
The zemindar may have given his orders willingly enough, but the gom^htas, 
putwtiris, and mundnls, who had to act as supervisors and erinmcrators without 
pay, would all tdl the same story in pretty much the same words — ‘ And so we 
count because we must, and not "Wsause we would.’ • 

‘ ‘ I am asked particularly to explain the class and character of the zemindars’ 
agents. It is somewhat difficult to do so, as they vary in difEerent parts of the 
country and with the size of the estates; but taking an average, th^ would 
lie at a zemindar’s cutcherry the tehsildar or gomashta on something more 
tlian a nominal salary, with two or three mohurirs on Rs. 4 or 5 a month a-piece 
and pickings, and a few peons on Rs. 2 or 3 a month and as much more 
as they can get out of the ryots when they go to collect rent or bring them 
to pay. The putwari may get from Rs. 6 to 10 a month, and is entirely the 
creature of the zemindar, and a muudul is merely an inferior putwari ; while 
below, the mundul comes the chokidar, who ought to have boon kept strictly 
to what he was, viz. the village servant, but whom wo have insisted on 
improvii^ into a very bad form of policeman.” 

52. I have Quoted largely from the reports of officers in this division, 
not only because mey are perhaps fuller as a rule than those of other officers, but 
because they bring ont the practical difficulties which had to be mot and overcome. 
In considering the successful manner in which this has been dune, howwey, it must 
not be overlooked that the Rajshahye authorities were allowed speeij^ establish* 
ments to an extent not sanctioned elsewhere. The census of this oi vision has cost 
the Government more than that of any other; but it seems to have been well 
done, and the money expended has therefore not been thrown awav. It ‘must be 
recollected too that the sub-divisional system has been oidvpartially carried out 
in Rajshahye, and that the ordinary administrative staff is thus weaker than 


eisewh^e. 

53. Dacca dmsion. 


Dacca divtaion. 


The arrangements for the census of the Dacca division 
were modelled upon tliose which were laid down 
for the Rajshahye division, Mr. Molony’s instructions 
being adopted in their entirety. It will suffice therefore to mention the agen- 
cies which were found available for the purpose, noting any local peculiarities 
which seem to be worthy of special remark. 

54. The Collector of Dacca, Mr. D, R. Lyall, makes . the following 
. „ remarks regarding the selection Und appointmopt 

spency in we. . enumerators “ As for as possible schoolmasters 

were employed, but as a rule the work was done by the zemindars’ ^mashtas, 
and I hav% much pleasure in recording that in no single instance had I to put 
the law in force and compel the appointment of enumerators. No indigenous 
agency exists in any form m thh) distoict except in the villages to which the 
Chokidari Act has been extended, and that cannot be called an institution which^ 
has survived. With the exception of villages where schoolmasters were 
employed, 1 may state broadly that the work was done by the landholders, their 
agents or servants. Neeessanl^ fhte le^ncy diffiwed. Wherca village bdonged 
to a single zemindar, his. gomeufeta was as a rule the man employed ; whmi the 
village was under several talookdars, one of them or his agent was (nnployed. 
In some cases, again, the village matabav; or a son or hanger-on of his, did 
the work. In no case, to the best of my reeDllection, a enokidar appointed, 
nor are the chokidars sufficiently educated fer such a duty . The landholders’ 
>1 gents are, as a rule, men who have received a fair Bengali educati<ni, can reiul 
'ind write, keep Bengali acooupts, and survw in the Bengali feshion. Tht^ are 
^nerally Kayasths. They receive a small salary feom thdr master and get 
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* itthuft* on coHocted.’* Th© tot&l ntimboc of ©ntuucraiors ©mployBd was 
3,088, inekding 81 persons specially entertained and paid by municipalities. 

65. In Furreedpore tlw l^^s^te anticipated considerable diflSculty m 

Iafam 0 d]^ WO ^eotion of enumerators. In some parts of tfie 

^^ct the people are altogether illiterate, and not 
a competent man was availabk for the work of enumeration. Elsewhere they 
require considerable coa»ng to, induce them to undertake the work, and in 
some places Mr. Wells actually found that the persons selected tried to absent 
themselves to avoid the task. The larger landed proprietors are non-resident, and 
the ordinary talodjuL^ being but ppor and generally no better educated than their 
ryots, the woric required most coretul supervision and control. This was effected 
by employing a large staff of Government ministerial officers as supervisors, each 
supervisor ha^ff also a salaried assistant and a constable attachea to his circle. 
Mr. Wells himsmf visit^ everythannabandoutpost — some more than once, and 
was ably seconded by his subordinates, to whom he made over portions of the 
work. The following is an extract &om his report on the subject : — 

There are no village headmen in this district; munduls and village 
putwaiis are unknown, and chokidars are almost invariably the most 
untrustworthy persons in the neighbourhood. Aware of the futility of relying 
upon the landlords or their agents unless brought under section 5 of the 
Census Act, I determined to choose two matabars (a title given to the richek and 
most respectable men in the village) best suited for enumerators ; and where they 
could not read and write, either to supplement them by appointing the gomasW 
to act with them or to make him one of the two enumerators ordinarily appointed 
for each village. The names of the two matabars and the gomashta mr each 
village were reported by the sub-inspectors ondiiead constables of the several 
thannahs, and I allowed no one of lower rank in the police to meddle. 

I denuded my office of every hand I could spare, and sent out no less 
than 38 supervisors irom the several offices, employing outsiders in their places 
where absolutely necessary. Suh-ins]^ctors and sharp head constables were 
also employed on this duty, and during .the two months then work as supervisors 
was going on, there was, X am happy to say, little or no crime. 

“ I required and obtained very little assistance from any landed proj>rietor 
beyond mmking his gomashta one of the two^ enumerators in any village where 
there was no matahar who could read and write. The supervisors were provided 
with a form of requisition for aid where the landlord’s help was wanted, but 
these were seldom used.” 

66, The district of Backergunge is one of the largest in Bengal,^ and its 

physical conformation, and the numerous rivers by 
In BMkorgnpga. wMch it is intersected, render anything like a 

simultaneous counting of the people a most difficult undertaking. The arrange- 
ments Were origiu^y organised oy Mr. Grimley, and were successfully earned 
into execution, by the present Collector. Bur. Beveridge thus desenbes the 
vanotts agencies ne ma^ use of, and some of the measures taken to overcome 
the peculiar difficulties k this district. 

M I^ie advantage was taken of all available aids in effecting 

the cepsus, »Tbe sikoolmasters, the excise ©stablidunents and ^afs, the 
police patrol bpati^ generally, the toll coUertors, me po»nd- 

keepeara, and the yiliage ehokidais, &o.^ were all pressed into me servme. 
There are he Government piutwtris m this di8*riot,(and very few e^tes imder 
khas ihane^eiri ; but ip; keiriaad of Ihilfihk«)^e vduable wd wm 
obtained the’ tdbsfldar of Joynuggfer, 

estate under direct GCvernnimit managmimnt. The sub-dmsionul sy^m hw 
bemi carried ^ 

the ef nemos; * 1^0 four sulhdivisioi^ ^ ^ 

twd ^tbeki^lWee h are not eenteally iif^m^or 

ww of service ui oountijig the 
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inhabitants of the south of the district/ and the District Superintendent, Mr. 
Bainber, did good service in this quarter. ^ ^ 

“ In order to nxake the services of the village teacheiC fullv available, the 
sanction of the inspector was obtained to the schools bein^ dosed for fifteen 
days, and witb a sunilar object the Accountaht-Cteneral’s pennission was obtained 
to the closing of the (HstriCt and sub-^visional treasuries for three days, via. 
j^m the 13th to the I6ib. The public also were warned beforehand that it 
would be difficult to attend to weir cases during the census work, and the 
mooklitars and others connected with our cou^s assisted us ^ keeping back 
complaints until the magistrate should have time to attend to them. ^ also 
the police were instructs not to send up oases during thei|^sus work^ if the 
doing' so could be avoided- 

“ I ought not to omit to mention two preliminary orders to thqpolice which 
I believe were of some service. One was the excusing of village chokidars 
fitom attendance at the thannah during the month of January unleM they had 
to i;;eport crime, and the other was an announcement to the public through the 
chokidars that they should cut the jungle near their houses and see that the 
bamboo bribes over the kh&ls or canals were in good order, so that the 
enumeratoi^s might go about easily. ♦ ♦ # # 

“ So far I have spoken only of official assistance, and I have much pleasure 
in testifying that it was most willingly and efficiently rendered, andthat jt do not 
think that any official or quasi-official resource was overlooked or not used to the 
utqxost. The weak point of the census was of courae the counting of the 
floating population, but we did our best to overcome the defect. Here it was 
that our boat establisbmonts, such as they were, proved serviceable, and by 
calling out the excise boats, the police patrol ana station boaf|;s, end the toll 
collectors’ and toll overseers* bbats, and ^y allowing boat-hire to Government 
officials (as ffir as our funds would allow), we sought to make this port of our 
tost as far as possible a success. 

“ As^ regards aids from the public, I have to say that the landholders and 
their agdnts co-operated most heartily with the officials, and that some of them 
put themselves to considerable expense and trouble thereby.” 

In another communication Mr. Beveridge writes as follows : — 

“ J. had always been afraid of the census in Putua^ally not being properly 
carried out, both because the deputy was new to this district, and because of the 
difficult nature of the country. I was also much afraid that the census of the 
Mughs and wood-cutters would not be propwly taken. However, by Mr. Bamber’s 
undertaking the southern parts of the sub-division, all these fears were removed, 
aud I believe that the census has been taken as accurately in Putuakhally as in 
any otlier part of tho district.” 

After mentioning the names of certain zemindars and others who had 
assisted in the work, Mr. Beveridge proceeds : — » • 

“ Although the gentlemen whom I have above named were firom thmr 
position enabled to give us much help, 1 need hardly say that the r^l 
stress of the work fell upon the village enumerators. These men put them- 
selves to great personal inconvenience, and even occasional personal dan^r 
from snakes and tigers, in taking the census, and they also in mmy cases 
incurred expenses for boat-hire, which, I am sonry to say, could not alw^s be 
roiiqbarsed to them. Many of them I understand sjient Es. 3 to Es. o and 
even more on boat-hire,^ and all: they could get was Rs. 1-3 or ]^. 2-8, put 
of which they had also in some cases to suppy themselves with^ Rghta. iand 
pajxjr. They have, it is true, all received haters of thaidto, but Ihw deserved 
some substantial reward, and 1 regret that the smiill fpads a| my disposal did 
not allow of tliis being given.” One of the epi^eaiators gave vent to his toelings 
in Bengali verse, in which be somewhat graphically pourtrayed Mssuffraings on 
the n^ht in question, cxfHressiug a hope th^ tney would mot be overieqked 
by a henefileent and grateful Government. 

. “ As the enumerators weve, so to speak, the backbone of fhe so vms 

the selection of enumerators the most important and dUhcult wc^l^ pf the 



officials. It was a task which 


iich reqmred. ereat knowledge of the mofussil as well 
j 5***^‘“ ^ accomplished without a good deal of 


physiol 1 am gW ^ sav that, my mSn^es did 5Sl in 4k 

showed that they were intimately 
“W «a«e«> especially in the south of 
tiixe dis^^) it was imposahle to get local enumerators who could road and 
wntej j)«terery s^rt was made, and I beUeve that the list of ohumerators. 
when fituOly reyised, was about as good as could be made.” 


67. In Myrn^wingh some resistance had been offered at the time of the 
In irynwnriiv. # expmimental enumerations^ and particular care 

< 'wss therefore required in organizing the arrange- 

ment for a ^neral census of the district, and that intended to be taken simul- 
taneously. Unfortunately there are no indigenous village institutions of any 
kind in the district The Magistrate had therefore to work through the zemin- 
dars, and though they waived their prejudices and ultimately did what was 
required of them, stiU there was considerable delay in the submission of some 
of the returns. “ The zemindars’ servants,” writes Mr. H. J. Reynolds, “who 
were the persons principally employed in the task of enumeration, oro simply 
rent-collectors appointed by the zemindar, and liable to diaTniaai^l at ms 
pleasure. They often bear flie name ‘ mundul,’ but they have no such status as’ 
the mundul of a yftlage community. A good deal of the delay whidh has 
occurred in completiim the work hts been caused by the fact that these munduls 
were not properly village headmen, but mere servants of the zemindar. Tn 
many cases the zenundar retnmed the books partially filled up, with an explana- 
tion that he had finished the enumeration in his share of the village, and that 
the remainder belon^d to another pr<mrietor. This was often done even when 
there was no specific division of laims ; a zemindar who owned an undivided 
eight annas of the vill^e thinking he had done enough when his people had 
counted hidf the inhabitants. Th^ caused much trouble and inconvenience.” 

The total number of enumerators in this district (including 61 employed 
in municipal towns) was 9,876. 


58. In commenting upon the experimental enumerations in Sylhet, the 

late Commissioner (Mr. F. B. Simson) remarked 
In SyUwt. , ( gjj, Syliiet the futwaris are clearly the persons 

who should make the rough census.” it turns out, however, that there are 
no putwaxis in Sylhet, those employed in the tentative operations of 1869 having 
been foiur of the Collector’s dmrKS, who (to use Mr. Peterson’s words) “ boar 
no more resemblance to village putwans than chalk does to cheese.” The 
agency employed therefore was for the most part that of the zemindars and miras- 
dars, who accepted the duties imposed upon them hnd did their work willingly 
and well. Mr. Peterson, the Joint-Magistrate, who had charge of the operations, 
i^orte as follows Li Jynteah the number of persons knowing howto write 
being tety amall, the census had to be taken almost entirely by paid agents. 
Fex^o hilly pahs of Latoo ingd Rajnugger also, chiefly inhabited by Munipuris, 
paid anutnepatois were necesimry. In tul other parts the zemindars themselves 
or tbi^njj^ agimte performed the work of enumeration. Village putwaris do 
not dn a few cases the village mundul was the enumerator. 

This wiui pidy "When iSi® landlord of , the village lived too far off to have the 
direct msjriageniei^^ of 4io work. These village munduls are simply the ^mints 
of the -Inhere m no te^ vftl^ punchayet m this diamct. in 

ohoOsuag.' I igSBlYe the prefetonce invariably to the mndlo^ and in 

places whe^: none; resideli <» mmidul was appointed, aM fading them, 

the md^ ihkn of th^ did the enumeration.” The number of 

enumeiratdi^ #as 8,166, oif whom 6.6 were paid. Tbe.work was 

, ’• yilWes.were' drswn up by thfl.l»o?»^,:?h®'Were 

' 'V' y y."'', * i^lao refluned to .report the names of $11' 'the. persons 

" y '"'fa y Hieg ” who emdd r^ .^d'write. one 

out ; bitilfeiii . into -which the, distriot is divided, not a ringle 
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person was found able to read or write. It ther^ore become neceasary to use 
salaried agency, and seventeen paid enumerators were acCordSi^Iy entertained. 
Elsewhere the enumerators were generally mirasdars or pMty landbold^. On 
tea plantations the census was talcen by toe plantoi^S establishineut. ** The 
only indigenous institution of any kind,” writes Mr. Ch O. B. MoWilliaim, toe 
Deputy Commissioner, “ is toe existing force of chokid^, one of whom is 
appointed for every 64 houses. Great use was, however made leading 
mirasdars, whoso position may be considered a remnant of the old mstitution <n 
of mooktears of khels.” 

60. Chiitagong toowtan.— In the Chittagong division it was up to a late 
. . . hour believed toat a census couM only oe effected 

Agency m the c ttagong wwiMi. means Of a salaried agency, and even as it is the 

expenditure in Noakhally has been very considerable. The miduti i^ertmdd was 
much toe same as elsewhere. The enumerators were generally toe nmte^i or 
respectable residents in each village, and toe Ma^trate of Chittagong reports 
that although their services wore rendered gratuitously, there was no difficulty 
in inducing them to act. In Noakhally, on toe other hand, the census appears 
to have been carried out almost entirely by means of a paid agency, the staff 
consisting of 7 supervisors, 48 assistant supervisors, and 533 enumerators. Six 
school mastete and one talookdar are said to have mven their services gratui* 
tously.. In Tipperah a paid supervisor was a^^inted for each thannah, but the 
enumerators were not paid for their work. ‘ ‘ It was found, however, that a large 
number of tlicm wore not sufficiently educat<m to be able to hh im the printed 
forms. They could write their own names, but very little else. Tne supervisors 
wore therefore directed to appoint moburirs to assist toe uneducated enumer* 
ators in writing up tlie final returns. Had paid enumerators been appointed, 
those who were to receive no remune^tion would either not Kave d^e their 
duty at all, or would have done it in a perfunctory mannm*. The supervisors 
were also allowed peons to carry about forms, to summon enumeiv.tom, and so 
on. The village chokidars were too busy with their own crops to bo willing to 
render much assistance in this way, and in some instances individimb preferred 
to resign their appointments,” 


61. Mr. Haukey, toe Commissionm*, has written at some length on this 
.... . subject, and his remarks are so exhaustive toat it 

COXUDQlflClOllffr fl r6XII&riCI0* jtg* j 1 jT j. J 

wiU suffice to quote them as they stand. 

“ In toe district of Chittagong the zemindars as a rule gave no material 
asristance; indeed, they were not expected to do so, their position in this 
district being generally that bf petty landholders with little or no local 
duttaBon influence. In the Cox’s Bazar sub-division, how- 

* ^ pvor, they wore utilized to a certain extent, sending 

their servants with toe enumerators to point out houses, &c. One zemindar, 
Baboo Surrut Chundor Roy, supplied two persons who itoted as deputy 
supervisors in toe island of Mascall; and Mr. Windram of Meelaoberra 
(Ramoo tea estate) also furnished one such person. The yillage chokidars 
were employed as runners to carry diaries, reports, and ciher j^pemi £rdm 
the interior to the police stations, whence they were forwarded to head- 
quarters by toe rei^Iar d5k. The Magistaate of Chittagong foirtoer reports 
that toe indigenous agency toat was employed In tabbog toe census' was 
that of the village headmen, or mataban as they are cafied, foom which class 
the enumerators were generally selected. •4s at present infona<^ toe Magis- 
trate has reason 'to believe toat toe work of enummation was,aatis&t%%^ 
by these men, and that they have been g^aptol^ Jaij^g . to a;^. 'These 
matabars, the Magistrate adds, ate selected ftom'ameihg toe 
in a village; they have the nominatioii of .;chekic|^ a^ exeteise some 
degree of authorify over their fellow yilbj^rsi In 
villag^they are supposed to be the of 

Goyemment officers. They form, in short, a Itold 
Ration of local affairs. It ttoCsi not imtiear that toefa; ofece is strictiy 
diough on too death of a mdiabt^r his son car brotom; wohld prolate': hafp' the 
preference before other candidates, if fxnstidei^^ cteppeteat htjr 
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Tilhgew. Tl» natality jii nai J to be specialljr ren^nized by tbe Mughn 

& 0 . 
and 

w A A V ' J 1* * ^ ~ ""'x«SA*UAWVAt«WX^/Xlt 18 Of 

c^we not tn D© supposed that these matabars are always to be trusted, or that 
they peter pu^e justice to the attainment of their private en^. Still 

as a body they ^e use^ ; the more so that theii- authority is derived from, and 
recorais^ by the people thranselves. In the nomination of puuchayots under 
the Choiidm Act, the tmiabars, where found qualified to act, have i^ner- 
ally been Minted for appointment.’ ^ 

“ The Magisteate of Tipporali reports that village communities, in tho sense 


Tipperali. 


in which the words may bo applied in other p&rts of 
India, do not now exist in Tipperah. The only 
official persons through whom information could be obtained were tho agents 
of the rent-reivers and, the village chokidars. Those last rendered assist- 
ance in pointing out houses which might have escaped notice, in conveying 
letters and ins^ctions between the supervisors and tho enumerators, and 
to and from the thannolis ; but they did not all work or work cordially. Tlie 
Magistrate thinks that if tho Chokidari Act had been in force in the district 
of Tipperah, the chokidars and tho punchayots would have been in them- 
selves able to perfom almost all the duties of tho actual enumeration. In 
places where the aemindar’s amlah or agents were found;,, they wore employed 
in ^pperah either as enumerators or as suixjrvisors of small tracts of country 
assigned to them. Paid enumerators were employed in Tipjierah to take fho 
census of persons amployed or living in boats, as their duties required constant 
and protracted attention. There were thirty employed in the sub-division of 
Brahmanbariah, and twelve in the rest of the district. 

“ In the district of Noaklii^ly there were 7 supervisors, 48 assistant supor- 
jj visors, and 533 enumerators, employed. The supa*- 

° visors were men of the amlah class, two Mabomcaans 

and five Hindus. Out of the 48 assistant supervisors, 24 were talookdars and 
24 candidates appointed from the Magistrate’s, Deputy Magistrate’s, and 
xemindars’ offices, where they had been engaged as apprentices. Of the 533 
enumerators, one was a isemindar, 33 howlaaaxs, 114 talookdars, 75 howladars 
and talookdafs, one chokidar, 94 putwaris, lOtehsildars or zemindars’ agftnts, 61 
village headmen, 62 amculturists, 22 villa^ gurus (masters^ one native kobiraj, 
five schoolmasters, and four office apprentices. The Magistrate reports that the 
most influential men, and those permanently acquainted with the inhabitants 
of the villages in the several pergunnalis, were selected to perform the duties 
of assistant supervisors and ehumeratoi’s, and tliat the zemindars’ agents were 
mostly respectable and educated men, to whom the object of tho census was 
explamad, and- who in turn took every opportunity to circulate tlirouglumt their 
estates the reasons for which enumCirators were to visit their villages, and tho 
manner in which 'Ihe .enumeration waste be conduct^. The Magistrate further 
a<i^ that 4n p^rl^mni^ where any leluctance or misconstruction wa-s thought 
likrily on itihe ojf the villagers, the zemindars appointed tho chief men of 
those, riiliag^ ito niecotepany the Enumerators, and rendered every assistance iii 
their power to ^MsiUtate work and ensure its ooniplotion. In tlie pergunnah 
of Smi(of wtoj#-f Cloimeh' i8 ze^ the agent, rendered 

VAW ftpi wtinfiinp Kjs own zemindari men to pertorm the work 

of enriianriiiti^t .aadstaiice v^as rendered 1^ the local agents of the 

anume^^ 

L 1 took the cenras, each of 

hS'K'iU . \/vr;-Vv,vfeir6iiiifo,olaa .or dependants. ^ By far the grea^ 

; hilimen owe aJlegian^ te one or other 

i!if . ."jHtiiiiijk' a^v^'inod©.' o^' taking' ‘^hic causa® .'would see^,,’ip' teem 

' haye ^Cwah® or minor cM<^ andaT them j and 
r.4^ngh teese men they pf^Vly ^tefrthe 
rioii; the 'dweflete' jn tJm-khaa incnal, rtc*, 

' - - Between 
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the people and the Deputy Commissioner'there are three elu«i&,~rthe Bohmong, 
the Mong Eajah, and the Kalindoe Ranee, end under; these are. Ae dewaof 
or sub-chiefs, and the roajahs or headmen of yiUages. ' Hie roi^ah wsts as 
an arbitrator among the villagOTS, and is also i&eq^titly , ehoaen the 

consent of the disputants as an arbiter in cases in wniidi some hill eustmn is 
the matter in issue and the question is not very importamt. The dowans and 
chiefs are employed in the same way in more important cases. 

On the whole,” continues Mr. Hankey, “ though it is satisfoetMT t6 find 
that some sort of agency does exist in this dividon, I do not think that there 
is any reason to plume oursdves on either its extent or power, I have for 
years, expressed my conviction that the administrative local agency available 
to the district officer in Bengal is nil. This fact is now fully recognised by 
the present Government, and several measures have been inaugurated to supply 
the deficiency. My opinions having been so fully endorsed by the Government, 
1 need not reiterate them, and will only remark that the census proceedings leave 
’ my (minions michanged. What we want to find is an administrative power 
and capacity of Government for getting at facts at a greater^ degree than are 
supposed to exist. As a test of the existence or extent of this power, I would 
deprecate too much reliance being placed on experiences derived mom the census. 
What wo require is a general power, and not merely facilities or an agency for 
finding out any spedm or particular facts. The census did little more than 
develope or acquaint «s with the latter. Unfortunately we need one piece of 
knowledge, without which experiences as derived from the census, (luoad the 
existence of local agency, are deprived of nearly all their value. Was the agency 
we found or created honest ? or was it profitable to the agents*? In two districts 
of this division the post of enumerator was much sought after. Fiom Noakhally 
some appeals were presented against the orders of the officer in cb^irge of the 
census operations in not appointing them enumerators. Either then these 
appellants were infiuenced by disinterested or by interested moviVes ; if the 
latter, then their anxiety to serve the State or the existence of this particular 
agency has no value as a criterion or test.” 


Behab. 

6^ Patna divi$ion.-—'W e have seen tliUt in Ijower Bengal the office of 
_ , . . B u pntwari as a village ofiicial has almost, if not entirely, 

, disappeared. The pntwari, where he still exists, 

is a mere private servant of mo zemindar. In Behar, however, the oflSce 
has not so far fallen into decay. Neglect of late years had, it is true, 
placed difficulties in the way of their employment in Ihe business of the census, 
but these difficulties were overcome, the result being the revivification of a 
valuable institution which may now be made available for other purposes. 

63. The first duty clearly was the preparation or correction of the ptttwari 

... registers which had been allowed te £31 into 

disuse, not having been writteii up since 1830. 
This necessarily was a tedious business, but hand in hand with it proceeded 
the compilation of corrected village lists, — the latter task bmng consid^bly 
facilitate by the thannali lists which were printed only a few ye^ ago. 
Ultimately, to use the words of Mr. A. C. Mangles, the Ccdleotor was able to 
supply the sub-divisioiial officers not Onlywith a list cif all the villages iti their 
sub-divisions, but also with the name of an experienced ^unteMco^lr each of 
these villages. These lists were 3iei| examined^by aub-diyilucaial i^te^ 

by local inquiry and corrected where finm4 to he wrong.~ The pvdwana were 
at the same time summoned to head-quarters, and hairing^ ’ 
explained to them, were fai^hed with fdrms, arHoh they ..insteieted to 
fill in qn their return to their respeetive villa|^. At this |uhctere 
of a ^eral census was postponed by the Goverttinent of 
that mattew had gone so fer, Mr. R. Fl^ec^his, the Cotoini^ 
thvision, directed that the proceeding should not be iriternA^ilfi^^.ltJ 
change m the plan being tfie isubatitation in place pi tbe 
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preaer^ by the ^Temment of Indi’a of a much simpler form, very similar to 
that which vas ultimatdy adopted for general use in Bengal. Tne enumer- 
ation ww thus oompleted, and ite correctness was in course of being tested, when 
fresh orders wore reived from the Government of India, directing that the 
census operations should be allowed to proceed. 

^ These orders,” writes Ifc. Mangles, “were received about the middle of 
J une 1 871 , when all the putwaris had to he a^ain called in and have the new forms 
explained and made over to them \ but, having the machinery already in ■ gear, 
very little difSouliy was found in funj^hing the required information, and* in a 
very short ^Jpaoe of time. ^ hiach putwan had hied his register or registers, as 
the case mi^t be, according to the number of villages ho had under him, him- 
self keeping a rough copy for his own use. The whole of these registers or 
nearly so were filed peiore the commencement of the cold weather, so that 
while on tour sub-divisional officers and others were able to test their correct- 
ness, and a very large proportion of the villages in the district were so tested. 
In the meantoe the enumerators were instructed to go round week by week 
and make the pecessary corrections in their registers as occasioned by either 
births or deaths, so that their work might be greatly lightened in the end.” 
When the date was ultimately fixed, all that had to be done was to infom the 
enumerators and to instruct them to correct their registers up to that date. 
The registers were then ffldr copied, most of them being filed in the Collector’s 
office before the end of February 1872. 


64. Mr. A. V. Palmer, the Collector of Gya, also remarks upon the gahat 
advantage that accrued from the preliminary enumeration : — 

“ It enabled me to obtain a census return prepared with deliberation, 

. , ^ , which consequently became a useful check on the 

wn ge p iH awtjr Mn»u». ^ pe^lax ceusus, and it enabled the enumerators and 

the people to become familiar with the novelty and acquire a knowledge of what 
was required. The preliminary returns were scrutinized, and errors and omis- 
sions pointed out to the individual putwaris and thou rectified by them. I am 
satisfied that had not this course been adopted, it would have been almost 
impossible to liave taken an approximately correct census of the illiterate 
masses (of which the population of this district is chiefly composed) in one day. 
To the people themselves it was a great boon. It gave them time to m^o 
inquiries, ask questions, and such like, and thereby greatly facilitated the taking 
of the re^ai^ census.” 

65. The following remarks from Mr. Palmer’s report are also worthy of 
Pntwsrit aiona tveognited w ena* Consideration 5 — “In some c^cs, he writes, wibvq 

meraton. I found one individual filling the orace of put- 

wari in forty different villages scattered over different jicrgunnahs, it was 
necessary to nfi^xd them assistance. “Where the putwaiis had a sufficient 
number of naibs or assistants, these men were employed. Whore this was not 
the case, the ^fawiTitW on my requisition provided assistance ; but I caused it 
to be distinc tly understood that these men wme appointed not as separate 
enumearattors, bat simply as assistants to the recognized enumerator the putwan; 
and that the work nono by them would be strictly scrutinized by the putwari, 
and, if coweet, wPtiJd be signed by him in tokhn of such 8(^tmy I deemed 
thistmecauticm iaimsc^ consequence of the unsettled state of men s utimM wrt i 
regard to these opera^bns, and by maintaining the putwan s 
the Virholef I n bettw ohedt against malpwJtices or over-zeal of men over 

who^I;;ltSl4^P!IM^ ... 

' ' ; :ins tre*® carried out on the same mnfomi system thro^h- 

" be only needless repetition to quote further from 



4n theBhaugulpoiodiririqm^ pnt^ 

risQ still in loroe, butj^hably^t to the same 

ee in Petn«. ■' ,Mr. 

some ■ important psi-ticulars-from ,tbat adopted m 
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the latter division. While the agency of the puttiwia ww utilized as tar as it 
was available, they do not appear to liave been treated With direct by CoUectons 
us a semi-official agency, it does not seenl that the ^ putwan registers 
were written up to date, or that the putwaris thenisel^ were ever called in to 
receive their instructions at head-quarters ; on the contwoy the supervision of 
the wholo proceeding was entrusts to the police, and the names of the putwaris 
or other persons available to serve ^ enumerators were r^rted by them. 

68. The operations commenced, as elsewhere, by the preparation of lists 
of viHagos based upon the survey records These lists were prepared during 
1870 and the early part of 1871, and on completion were rexf care&Ily 
tested, by the police. I have already drawn attention to the fact that, not^nth- 
Detaiied iociiUu<iuir; cnrriod out ilk standing the objections tais^ to the brimnal in-. 
Monghyr. sttuctions, the Scheme tlierein laid down has been 

followed with but slight modification in most districts of Bengal. That it was 
not altogether so impracticable as has been supposed, will seen fi^om the 
followipg extract firom the report of the Collector of Monghyr:— 

“ When these lists had been fumi^ed to the police in August' 1871, with a 
view of fillii^ in- columns 5 to 7 of the register (showing the number and dis- 
tribution of milages and homesteads), every mouzem in the district had or was 
supposed to bo visited in order to gain the requisite information. The period- 
ical returns of census operations show that of a total number of mouzahs 
(excluding municipalities) amoimting to 4,036, every one was visited by the 
police or their assistants; and tliat the inquiry made on the spot was not 
altogether a sham, I am satisfied to believe from the feet mat in 568 
instances moazabs were changed in the list, having been either inceivod or 
struck off by transfer or otherwise disposed of.” 

In Pumoah too, as will be mentioned farther on, it seems to Kave lieen 
fomid quite possible to have most, if not all, the villages visited by tho suiier- 
visiug staff. 


69. 


It has been stated above that, wherever possible, putwaris were selected 
Agency iuMonghyr. perform the dutfes ot the enumerators. 

Mr, Barlow reports : — They did their work very 
feirfy pn the whole, and in many cases exceptionally well, and barring 
instances in which Euroj^an planters have, without sufficient reaiaon I think, 
^ grumbled at the putwaris being taken away from their r^ufer work, I have 
heard no general complaint made on the score of their services having been 
utilized for the census.” The total number of enumerators employed was 
4,389, exclusive of those employed imder municipal authorities. 

70. In Bhaugulpore the jimnber of enumerators was 1,654, of whom 
in Bhanguiporc. 38 wcre specially entertained and paid for the work. 

- . , Of the rest 1,448 were putwaris, the remainder 

being mostly proprietors or their servants. • 


71. The arrangements for the census of the Purneah disfriet weto elabor- 
ijjr. worgMk'B proceeding* in Pnr- ated by Mr. Worgau With , veiy great care. The 
"®“‘‘ , - , preparation of roisters of viliagos in each 

thannah wm undertaken at the commencemMt ot 1870^ i(«id the experience of 
the difficulties that were thus early brpught to lij^t was, df the greatest import- 
ance in determining the orders that were subsequently issued for general 
guidance. It should bo premised that all the materials toe i^llectc^ originally 
bad to work upon wore the chokidars’ registers (ff ^llqgCs C^io^ inquiry 
showed to be grossly in^mrate) and pergonnah a*ap^ {iTiiO-fitet thi«g*to lie 
done was to trace the district and thannah boumfeiteji ; and 

this work was porforined by Mr. Worgan with his feted f^4 oeoupmd him 
a whole, month. He then, also' with his own hand^ <!dmriil©d lists of tlie 
purt^ey hulkas (with their survey nttfubete) fottod to fall w 
oi cidph thannah, which lists were sttl»equeh%. copied 'in alphal^cal artahge- 
mtat. This occupied sevemf months more. The lists were then; disfriiS^ 
iiito sub-divisional officeos and otoers to be tested by comparison wito 
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local inquiry. It .Was then found how incohffruoua the two were,' 
and how inauperable ^ the difficulty of reconciling them. On the 10th June 
1870 Mr. Worgan submjtt^ a foil report on the whole aubjeot, from which 
I may here qxmte the following extract S: — 

Tho question of laying out and grouping the work is a matter on which 
everything will dewnd as regard* the exhaustiveness and accuracy of oper- 
ations and the» feasibility of easy and useful supervision, and for which maps and 
lists tomatchthen?apg seemtome a'siW qud non; but at the same time a 
question on vfdiieh ^ no orders of authority have been issued and about which I 
apprehend greet variety of opinion and practice will bo found to exist ; and 
I regOTd the experience gained by what has been done as valuable and likely 
to facilitate future. adt^ in this matter ; whilst the lists of hulkas themselves 
will, if my ' views meet with approval, be a great step made towards the 
work, and I thus do not consider my labour thrown away. A work of this 
kind cannot be done hurriedly, nor is the first attempt likely to be thoroughly 
successful, and I think that what is wanted now is that all the different collec- 
tions of habitations under separate names which have been found and recorded 
by the different officers employed, should be referred to the survey liulka in 
which they are situatied, The only way in which this can be satisfactorily 
done is by actually visiting every survey hulka shown in the topographical lists 
one after the other, and ascertaining and recording the name and size of the 
different hamlets therein.” And again, “ Looking at the ephemeral nature of 
many of the sm^l inhabited villages to be found in the mofossil, especially fo 
a district like this, where a man can carry off the four walls and roof of his 
‘ tattP hut himself, ^ and where consequently villages are subject to frequent 
removal of site, I think that an account must be taken of the land first, then 
of the hamlets, &o., on the land, and then of the contents in homesteads of the 
said clusters of habitations, be they petty hamlets, villages, or towns; and lastly, 
of the human contents of the said nomesteads, i.e., the census. I am thoroughly 
convinced that the survey is the only safe foundation of a census, as being the 
one thing that will enable ns accurately to parcel out the field of work and 
obtain correctness of detail, without which there can be no correctness in the 
whole. A more perplexing position could not exist than that of an officer 
anxious to understand what was being done and having nothing better at his 
command than on erroneous string of names of villages of which he was eiltirely 
ignorant either as to position or size, or as to the way in which they had been 

g rouped, and vehich might be complete or most miserably incomplete, but which 
e could not satisfy himself about by any credible and sound record ; and this will 
be the position of any officet Who attempts to guide operations conducted on 
lists compiled solely from thannah registers or from inquiries made in the 
mofrissil without reference to survey maps or notified boundaries.” 


71. I have cemsidered it right to majke the above extracts to show how largely 
• * I Was indebted to Mr. Worgan’s experience in fram- 

^ ftwiisJas : Jug j;}je original instructions which issued on this 
subject, and which, I still venture to think, contri- 
buted vmy materially to the ultimate success of the operations. Mr. Worgan 
found, heg^ver;! that, owing to diseropanciSs hetvfeen the names of mouzahs 
or village AmdS and Of the buster or hamlets theteon, his hulka lists were of 
very little Ufw without thanuah maps to correspond, and when visiting Pumoah 
in May 1870, I suggested that he should arran^ for the prepamtion of such 
maps. I alsq pointed but. tnU* thO compilatioa of toouzah lists, which had occu- 
pied him so long, wUs at that veaiy time, I believed, , in progress in the Boundary 
OommissionOrV qffice,; though it is only fair to |rid;ihat, as the latter lists have 
not yet been, pjwnated ffiad* would not have been roady for the 

purposes of fooberasuS. I'herbi was some colSoulfy about foe supply of maps, 
and a Spbcsal 0emiy Oollectbr was appointed for the puipose of^^pari^ ^hem 


m 
then 


at but aa it booh become cleai" the work would not be nniphed 

fone, I brihight the mji ffon* fo foe hotioe,?of Oovmiment. ' Sanefoihvwfo tU— . 
aboofded to the preparatipn of the maps in the Boundary ComimSsioueris office, 
and copies wUiw foorily slk^ards rofoished to the Ckffiectot. Mr. Worgan 
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bad them translated into the vernaoular for the use. of libe eupearvisow# and 
considers that they more than anything saved the eehsuii from being a failure. 

72. The following arrangements were ultimately made by Mr. Wor^n 
for effecting the census. The sub-inspectors in chaige of thannahs were made 
supervisors under the "control of snb^visionaJ officers, livery thaimah was 
sub-divided into foui* circles, to each of which a naib or deputy supervisor was 
appointed, whose duty it was by personal local inquiry to a^ertain the number 
of villages and homesteads in each monzah and the most suitable persons to be 
appointed enumerators. Each naib was sdlowed four runners for ^e purpose 
of communicating freely with the supervisor, and the supervisor w^ required 
to report each day’s proceedings to the sub-divisional officer, ^ spedfjriiig at the 
same time what kind of form whether in Bengali or Hindi) y^^requir^ 
for each enumerator, The best enumerators provable were appointed; in 
most cases they were the village putwwis. Their to^ number was 2,201. 
Perwannahs were issued to all resiaent zemindars paying more than Rs. 50 
revenue, requesting them to direct the attendance of their putwaris and other 
zemindari servants, when required, at the thann^. A paid enumerator was 
stationed at each of the 65 ghftts in the district to census the floating popv^tion. 
“ The house census,” writes Mr. Dey, who was in ehai^ of the operarions in 
the sudder* sub-division, “ commenced about the 6th December and almost 
every thannah reported it finished by the end of the month. In Amour, 
Bulrampore, and to a small extent in Kudba, however, it was not really 
complete until some portion of January had elapsed. Towards the end of 
December, I started on a tour in the most backward thannahs, and tested the 
census of a number of villages, large and small. I found it to be almost absolutely 
accurate. A few prosecutions in the earlier stages of the work :|ind the mystery 
attaching to the vmole affair in the villages, had strongly impressed the people 
with the importance of implicit compliance with orders, and in many thannahs 
enumerators came in from great di^ances after filling in their r^^tnms to say 
that a certain house or houses liad been ovoriooked in their village. Early in 
January the naibs went on tour testing the house-census, and. corrections were 
made hwe and there by them.” 

73. The wild and sparsely populated country which ^es by the name 

of the Sonthal Pergunnahs is divided into four 
**** Sonthri Per- gui).diatricts, two of whicli again havo each a sub- 
division attached. The sub-districts are Rajmehal 
(with the sub-division of Pakonr), Godda, Nya Doomka, and Deo^hur (w’ith the 
sub-division of Jamtarra). The territory consists of— an inner tract of 
country, 1,366 square miles in extent, called the Damun-i-koh, which was marked 
off by a ring-fence in 1832, and has since been under the direct management of 
Government ; and secondly, of a large tract, 4,122 square miles in area, surrounding 
the former, which is owned by zemindars and where there is a hurgo proportion 
of the Bengali element among the population. Three out of the foiif sub- 
districts have a certain portion of both these tracts within their limits, and this 
circumstance prevented any uniform scheme of operations being laid down. The 
Sonthals and Paharias have recognized village restitutions, each village being 
represented by a headman called a manjhi or sirdar. Over the Son^ilil Hap|his 
again are Pergunnas orPergannifos,*beadirien of hundreds, occupying a similar 
position to fhe Moondas. and Mankis among the Eds smd Hos. But tire diffi- 
culty in the way of procuring census statistics lay in the gross ignorance of 
the people and the fear of alanning an easily excitable popumticNs. The Son- 
thals have no writtm language of their own, and there are compatitively very 
few of them who can writei Hindi qx Bengdi. RUopurse was bad tberdbre 
to their own national method of counting^ viz. 1^ taring ihfrots on a number 
of strings coloured differently, so as to mstiitgUim mdes from females and 
children from adults. 

. - .. 1 . . . ; — _ 

‘lOilinionidiffor uto which of thew word* it the eomet AiUlk Tboee who «m the letter derive It rranme4. 

from the word Tneaniiiff a mb -division of a dmltllih hi thO ivviorae ayitom j tM 

on the other hand, maintain that it la an in^igonoui word meaning « leader. l am Inlbrined by Mr.. Mtoobmelm ibnt 
ihe word doc» not ocenr in Persian doonm<^m before IWK) and that perguimaha are not Icnown o«t of Indlji; mm 

which an Indian origin may perhaps be inlhired* Tbo title is aMo Itnowii in tlm JiwbporeMbntaiy.StaitftandelMw]^^ 
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74. In the zemindaxi Vrtion of thig sub*district the census was 

in iminelial. ^ regulation 

, . Oiiswctsj the enumerators being for the most part 

ze&nndan gomashtas and putwaris ahd village headmen ; where such agency 
was unprocurable, gny villager who could read and write was appointed. 
« The kniowtedge these men have,” writes Kr. Wilmot, “is generBlfy very 
simple^ and conse<}uently the ■ result of the returns made by them was not so 
satisfoctory as in%ht have been expected from them if they had been bettor 
tauj^t;” “ In tile l>amun strings of coloixrs were distributed through pergunnites 
to the Sontind manjhis (mustajirs) and through Paharia sirdars to Paharia 
naibs and Bianjhis^ The strings were of four colours, viz. black for male 
adults, rod for female adults, white for boys, and yellow for girls. The manjhis 
of both the Sontiial and Paharia villages enumerated their respective villages 
by knotting these stringis, and had finished the enumeration hy the beginning 
of Februaiy.” Mr. Battray, however, at Pakour, reports as foUows : — 

“ I followed the same plan in the Damun as in the zemindaris. I am 
aware that it was considered that coloured strings distributed amongst the 
people, to he collected and recorded during the prescribed period, would suffice ; 
no special forms were supplied for the Damun, and these directions were given 
because of the absence of efficient enumerators. In the Pakour Damun, 
however, the several pergunnahs and hill sirdars had no difficulty in furnishing 
the village and house lists, as each had some person or persons who were well 
able to act as enumerators. Remembering also that the Government of India 
wanted as much information as could well be collected, I was induced 
to extend to the Damun the method adopted in the remainder of the sub- 
division, both because it was quite as practicable and also because it ensured for 
greater accuracy of detail. Subsequently, 1 was obliged to send special Sonthal 
enumerators to the help of some of the pergunnahs and to the hill sirdars, 
to enable them to oomplete the actual census. I think the census of the 
Damun is more thorougmy complete and accurate than that of the zemindaris, 
owing to the fact of its neing occupied almost solely by Sonthals and being 
apportioned off in well-defined tracts among the hill sirdars and pergunnahs, 
each of whom knows full well the extent of his own jurisdiction.” 


75. Mr. Cosserat at Godda thus describes the 
In oodSk.- plan adopted in his portion of the Damun. 

“ Within the Damun-i-koh, inhabited princip^ly by the aboriginal tribes of 
Sonthals and Paharias, merely the names of the villages and the numbers of the 
inhabitants, naale and female and children, under IS years, were recorded. The 
enumeration of this tract of country was done in four different ways — 

The Sonthals and Fiahariius were enumerated by^ the headman in 
each village by means of knotting off different coloured stringy representing 
the nfides, feihales mid children separately. 

Smf.— >In some villages the enumeration was also undertaken by the head 
qf the villiage, but 0iree people were t<dd off to keep the reokonii^, which was 
done by ,^:;!qi8ny ss^ or smqll pieces of gravel, one person keeping a reckon- 
ing of ai^ttlier o£ the women, and third of the children. 

Sr4:-^U a few ridh^es a; v&nKm able to read and write proceeded with the 
headman of tiie viliagy; mid ms^ a similar reckoning but torote down he 
paxticulars. ' 

. th« baai.^ mhaWtod “f 

ammsmtumVa dona m Aaiww «• «» wo* m zonundati pOThom 

of the outside ^e Baitnum , j t j 

After the eauihewtion by sti^ or 
moM Ao poigBim^ tom vdto to Tillago,.mia 
00* tbe M^airod mfeimatwoi wBwh *a» flwn orabooioa m 


The iqjen^y employed in Godda was the same as m'^Kajmehah 
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76. Mr. Smith ftt Nya Doomka ^tea of his jKwtion of the Daman as 

follows : — “In the Damun'i'koh it had been arranged 
In Nyn Doom «. ^ enumerate by me^ of knotted strings and 

through the agency of the pergunnites. I howev# felt no ponfidence in the lattm*, 
and had unfavorable experience of the former at Bajtnehal when 1 tried to 
got at the Paliaria population by this means, I therefore decided to do the 
work in the Damun in Ihe same way as elsewhere, and to pay a few ennmer^ 
ators if necessary.” Mr. Smith, however, did not find it necessa^ to entertain 
paid .agency ; in some of the more Jungly parts of tho dist^ot there was 
difficulty in finding suitable men, and in such places the zemindars^ were called 
on to lend the smrviees of their amlah, or persons living at a little distance were 
iiiducifd to undertake the enumeration; “ I felt,” says Mr. Smith, “ that paid 
enumerators should be appointed only in the last extremity, for whilst all were 
contented while none were paid, the paying of some would have made the 
others discontented.” Mr. Smith commenced operations by selecting a * home 
circle* in the immediate nmghbourho<'d of his head-quarters, where those who 
were ‘to take part in the work were thoroughly trained under the closest 
supervision. “ People from all parts, too, coming to court oif business, saw the 
nature of the work going on, and on their return smoothed the way in their 
own neighbourhood.” Mr. Smith moved freely, about among the enumerators, 
cross-questioning them and testing the accuracy of their returns, and he imports 
that they soon began to take a real interest in the work. “ But if it had been a 
pleasure before to deal with the enumerators, it was a still greater pleasure to 
see* them bringing in thcii' returns ; one and alt seemed to have taxen a real 
intelligent interest and pride in their work, and I have never before been 
engaged in anything which caused me so much satisfaction. Of cotirse part of 
this satisfaction arose from seeing a matter which at first appeared of insur- 
mountable difficulty safely accomplished, but beyond this was the feeling that 
the work was popular.” 

77. In Deoghur the census was taken in precisely the same way as in 
the regulation districts of this division. 


Okissa. 


78. 


The circumstances of the Orissa division are in many respects so pecu- 
j.* . n- iiar that an account of the manner in which the 

census was taken there, may not he without interest. 

I The people of Orissa, though mild and submissive to the ver^ veige of 
timidity, are a backward and conservative race, impatient of novelty and 
suspicious of anything which affects to depart from long-established custom. 
The census was a new undertaking, the like of which had never l^en heard 
of before ; and it was not unreasonable therefore to anticipate that the Oorya 
mind would regard tlio proceedings in conaection with it with the gravest 
suspicion. But, over and above this cause of anxiety, there was a serious 
practical ^fficulty to be overcome. Even in this nineteenth century the 
Ooryas still use for their literaiy purposes the leaves of the date*palm which 
for ages p^t has supplied their forefathers with writing tablets. The le^ is 
cut into strips of various lengths about two inches broad, and is written on with 
a sharp iron style. The most facile writers on ptflm leaves, ho|vever, ajpebutsony 
caligraphists with pen and ink ; and it became a qaeriion therofore how the 

S Tinted forms were to he filled iip by the great hulk of emanerators. At 
rst sight it semned as though it would he neiiessaty to record the required 
information on palm-leaves, and then to have it fair copied in tSh prescribed 
forms. ' . . , , ' ' 

These were the main difficulties. On the otW haad, it was believed Aat 
Orissa po^ssed laiger and more efficient local establishments than most qthmr 
districts, and t^t there would therefore he greater feciiity in finding an agency 
for tlm rollection of the required infonuaUbn. The settlement of the land 
roventte m Orissa not being fixed in perpetuity, establishments ate still found 
l^cro which have been allowred to die out elsewhere, whBe there are perl^ps a 
larg^or uamber of estates under the direct uiauaf^emexit of OovexutKieiit. 
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operati^rin Orissa Hitog entrusted almost entirely to the Com- 
^ener mf tuWdinates, I eannot ^ than leave thim to describe 

thett pfoco^tJga in thmr ^ Most of the reports are full of interest- 

mg (tetads, bat it be t^ioOs to quote them at greater length than wUl 

sttwiOe to convey a tdea^ idea of the Modus opomndi ein^|M)yedi 

80.. Mr. T. ,E. ttavenshavy, the Commissioner, imlcs as follows:— 

« Orissa Mag an outly^ ^ backward province, and its Tributary States 
ConmiMloiMr'i rSmuk*. yet l^ught witiiin the • pale of civiuzation, 

j. 'j. :k i. • object to be obtained was by 

dint of oc^^mataon jnth the people, and by downright hard labour, 

to instil into their minds die real objects in view, to remove scruples, prejudices 
and objections, and to smooth the way towards making a census possible. This 
duty nas hp&a k^t in view ever since the census was first talked of, and I 
have never ceased to hnpress on my subordinate oflRoers that the one great 
thing to attam was a moderate amount of confidence and co-operation from 
zemindars and people ; in fact, for two years past both district officers and 
mysolf have undertaken a mission involving preaching the census from village 
, villiage among landholdiers and tenants. I felt that among a population 
like that of .Orima and^ the Tributary Mehals, misapprehension or misunder- 
standing would mean failure. That serious or generm misunderstanding has 
bepn avoided, is perhaps the best criterion that any labour expended in 
preliminary arrangements has not been thrown away. 

“ It appears unnecessary for me to detail the serial stems preparatory to 
the census, ua these were, as regards the regulation districts ot Orima, kept as 
close as possible to the pnnt^ instructions issued bytheE^istrar-General, who 
visited Cuttack and settled with me nil preliminary matters. My chiof anxiety 
was regarding agency, and the original estmate of cost included a consider- 
able sum for paid enumerators. However, as inquiries progressed, it was found 
that the available agency was not only numerically better than I had 
anticipated, but considerably more efficient and reliable. All Government 
officers in every department were temporarily enlisted; zemindars began to lend 
very finirly efficient co*opmution either themselves or through their collecting 
staff; the kanut^es were found to be invaluable and woraed well, and their 
subordinate putwaris, whme putwaris existed, were called into requisition 
and rendereu good service. I^d agency became an exception in place of a 
rule, as had been expected. 

AnCther supposed vefT' serious diffiCulfy nearty vanidied when we came 
to face it praoricauy. It was supposed that, in ma^ of the more rural tracts 
agents capable of wrjl^g on paper would be difficult to procure. This was 
fiw the most psgN; overi^e, and in a faw places only enumerators’ returns were 
prepared on palmdeaf and.afikrkards copied out on printed forms.” 

81. Mri Mbcphmwon, the Conectoy of Ckittacfc, gives a very full report 
^ ^ ^ / of the ijroceedings in his district. The following 

s^weadfa^ki extract will sufficoto describe more or less acourutely 

the 'Only in ‘Chittec^ but.cQsp in Pooree and-iBalasore. 

f‘ On the ilsfc IBTl intiinatioii was repeived friat the o^us was to be 

iijkd .that the proceedings in eonnection th^with 


taken as heiMi> 

wasBitri.vbe- ^i|p W tim lists ^of the deuUftmu^ m each 

thanna had and. arrangemeutavfere in progress for 

ing ^ a complete catrio^e 

of aiy -mbnadm'.’ •■idibtrti in these usts,. and the 

i*p5K5pam thia. 'phe task ivas a vmy t^ous' and 
imeted ; for 'wholo diirtriot of 



the Hisli^ict 
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kanungoes, were ready about the same ^e. The two Were eafeMiy com- 
pared under the supervision of an officer specially told off for the pbrj^ose^ and 
all discrepancies were carefidly reconCiM, after forthOr, local inquiry where 
necessary. The corrected lists were made over to sub-i^Vii^nal cmoers in the 
beginning of November, and they were directed to arrange for the ennmeratioa 
of all viuages aiid hamfots named therein. 

“I would point out that the police lists and the hanungoes’ lists were 
prepared quite independently of each other, and every viUage or banket included 
in one and not in the qtter was at once the subject of mecial inquiry. There 
was therefore a double guarantee for the correctness of the list ffna|^ primared 
from the two, and this was again tested by the sub-divisionitd officer, I may 
therefore safely say that not a single hamlet in the whole district haSf as fax 
as I can ascertain, escaped enmneration. 

The lists were made over to the sub-divisiomU officers m the beginning 
of November, and a certain number of kanuttgoes and putwaris Were assigned^ 
to 'each exclusively for census work, with insixuctions that the kanungoes were 
to 1^ appointed superintendents over certain defined tracts of. country, while the 
putwaris were to act as faf as possible under them as supS^isors, the whole mode 
of procedure and the way in which the forms were tb be filled up being carefiiUy 
explained to them beforehand. The superintendents were at once to visit each 
village in their respective jurisdictions and test the correctn<^ of the infor- 
mation fumishod by the police as regards enumerators, nominating new men 
where those already mentioned were found to be inefficient. They were to 
prepare or cause to be prepared, with the assistance of the enumemtors, lisfo 
of the householders in each hamlet, to furnish the sub-divisional^ officers with 
all information necessary for mapping put the work, and to distribute swnuds 
of appointment when received. The 8ub-<Uvisional officers were directed 
to follow in the track of the superintendents, ^ to take up groups of 
villages systematically, test the work of the superintendents, tiamiy decide 
on enumerators, and explain generally the object of the census and the 
way in which it was to be carried out. With reference to the period over 
which the census was to extend and the employment of paid enumerators, thw 
were to observe the following principle : In groups of villages where a suffi- 
cient number of competent enumerators was foiihcoming,^ the census was to be 
taken in one or two days, as the case might be. In loc^ties where there was 
no agency forthcoming and paid enumerators had to be employed, the time 
of enumeration was to be extended and the services of the paid agents were to 
be utilized for the full period, one man doing the enumeration of as many 
mouzahs as he could within the time. The amount of remnuexatipn was to be 
fixed according to the distance travelled and the amount of work done. 


*‘As the enumerators were finally selected, sunnnds wpre distributed 
through the sub-divisional officers and their subordinates, the saperiutondents 
and supervisors. The census forms were in a similax way distrilmted some few 
days before the time appointed for the enumeration, and collected again affor ^e 
enumeration was completed. 


“ Considerable difficulty was anticipated, and indeed experienced in many 

E arts of the district, in obtaining competent inen as enumerators, and. it would 
ave been impossible to have tt&en a simultaneous Census by means df the 
printed forms, as persons who could wri^ ion papel were not cmtainaMe, The 
difficulty was got ovef by allowing the census to be taken’ in sq^ places on 
palm-leaves, « tee entries being sitesequmitly . copied by . tee 
police and Other Government servants, in teie prinfod forms. This atrsngU' 
ment has not in any why interfned with tee sc(»ira(^ ^ i^umeruitiex^ 
it has saved a consideratfie expenditure. The greater difficulty : 
enun^ators was experienced in tee . dtripic^ whea^ 

bad te be largely resorted tO. Ittras found, a| a rule, that tee list of 
originally furnished by themlice was alto^^tem; imtrnftwortey. In 
out of b90 named, Mr. Wipt^ only appiplted and heimUte^ 
servants and employes of iaemindaxs werC haardly eyor nommate^ i 
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?y adopted ‘ the 

^thpeM gm we^ aod the final selectwn was m^e by the 

the inan^te 8ttpe™on of the sub-divisional ofi^! 

^^^7 s*^l zemindars, 
and village writers, of whom 
th^ appeaj to be a gre^r mm^ than we were awaa-e The total number 
of wqgrya wlgyed ™ 4,331, and the number of houses allotted tH^h 
vanM fepnaf e^ut 6u to 00. T^er© were in addition some 250 supervisors 
beffid^ a^j^tendenta; ipdst of the former and all the latter being Go?emS 

03., lih© estate of Khoord^ is under the direct or khas management 
In Khoatdth* Grovemment, and the following extract from 

^ V -a* * • A XV pom Mr, W, C, Taylor, who was'in charge 

of the anb-^^on at Jh© time, will serve to indicate the method employed, 
not only m Khoordah, but in estates similarly circumstanced elsewhere ^ 

“ The t^l area of the khas mehal is 972-92 square miles, divided into 13 
cmrespond to pergunnahs elsewhere. Zillahs Balobhadropore 
and Su^pora and several detached villages of Khoordah being in the criminal 
junsdimim of Pooree, and measuring about 30 square miles, were excluded 
from the Khoordah census and included in that of Pooree. The area of the 
rernmning portion is about 940 square miles, divided into numerous gurhs, 
sttb-divided again into 1,070 mouzahs. 


; “ ThO'^settlement of Khoordah and Panchgurh was made by Government 

with the ryots direct, and the rents are collected through sudder and mofossil 
surburakars, who are all, mth the exception of the khandait of zillah 
Government servants, paiihpartly by commission, partly by service rent-free 
lands, and partly by iierquisites. The surburakars are Uable to summary 
dismissal for proved misconduct or failure in paying up their rents, and are 
bound to assist the Collector in any way required. 

** The whole of the preliminary arran^ments were therefore made through 
the instrument^ty of the surburaiaxs. Sudder surburakars were first called 
upon to fill in the printed forms showing the names of villages in the gurhs 
or sudder surbui^ars, with the names of the mofossil surburakars of each 
mouzi^ ; at the same time they gave lists of houses and householders in their 
own immediate management. Hoiussil surburakars were then called upon to 
give lists of houses ana names of the heads of each house in their vdlages. 

** Wbeh the registers were complete, enumerators were carefully selected by 
^e tehsildar and myself, firstly from educated surburakars, sudder and mofossil ; 
secondly, from pouoe and others' who were not to be paid ; and thirdly, 
from respectable persons who were willing to do the work for a remuneration 
of Bs. to. la ttus way enumerators were appointed to the three thannas 
as. foiled ^ 






ip to tChoordah, and each man, wl^e^r 
4 JUimud .bf appoifitmi^t, together ;the qrlgfoal 

of vjlla^s andj/hi^' of 

A paper of. direettoniSi ahd.ms dubee ,,wwe care- 
i^fhe or in : pem^r^ The enumerators 
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then gave receipts for liheir wmnuds aadj^iroeOT in pifetod form#, agpe^pgto^ 
the work entrusted to them to ihe best of meir ’O®* figwh 

to the villages apportioned 1o them to ohedk tiim hi^ of hoiis^ and |a\^«re Iw 
the final enumeration, whidh was fixed for the we0 bettire^ the Ifith imd. S 
January. 

“In appointing enumerators care was tt&en to-select tnonof good clustim<^» 
who were intelligent and literate. Paid and unpaid enmuf^tom othea than 
surburaJcars, were only appointed to those places where the rnmbdii^Skars ^uld 
not i»ad or write, or where they were not to be trusted, i!^ 8urbu»dimrs, 
dullies, chokidars and paiks, weie enjoined to ^ist as fin* as pra^cable. 
Enumeratoro were only appointed to their own villages or places which they 
jknew well. 

“ From the above it will be seen that the work of supervision ums done 
chiefly by the tehsildar and myself, but during the actual enumeration a 
number of persons were deputed as an additional check on tibie enumerators and 
to correct any errors th^ might observe. 

Some difficulty had been anticipated by my predecessor, Mr. Testro, and 
by the Commitsionmr in getting toe loturns written on paper in ihe printed 
ffirms, as it was known that a great many of the surhurakem and rerider^ of 
Khoordah could only write wwh a style on palm-leaf. This difficulty was ndt 
found so great as ban been expected, and was got over very easily by carefully 
selecting orly surburakars and others who could write on paper, or by associat- 
ing men who could write on paper with surburakars who could not go and 
by telling aU the surbiirakars that 1 insisted on having the returns properly 
written up in the printed forms. The result was that nearly all the returns 
were obtrined written, up very lifurly, and they wer^ all examined and checked 
in my office, those found badly Ariitten or wrong being rewritten under my 
own supervision.” 


In regard to the a, 


Agenejr in BaUianre. 


gencies available for this and similar undertakings, 
Mr. Beames, Collector of Balasore, records me 
following remarks: — 


“ As an agency for simple matters like a census nothing can be more 
complete, more easily accessible, or more quickly and effectively put in motion, 
than that of the surourakars of mousahs. They remind me very much of the 
up-country lumberdars, or the Behar munduls. t'he only ^woack to their 
efficiency is the fact that they can in many instances only write on palm-leaves. 
This is particularly the ca^e in the south of the district. 


« There are no village pun^ayets in this district, and the putwaris are so 
few and far between as to be of very little use. 

“ In the north of the district much use may be, and is, made of the paiks 
and thoir sirdars ; they can, however, only in a few cases write ai aU. 

“ The zemindars whmn I before report as having taken the emisus in ihmr 
otm estates, did so through the medium of the surourakars and their own 
tehsildars and naihs,— persons not j^erally natives of the estate, W hired 
servants sent down to CQ|}lect rents, who, howevfflr, firom the length of their 
conntK^tion with the estate, possess, as a rule, conriderable local knowledge.” 


C<ivivui of tike Trltiutory Mebali* 


84. In regard to the IVibutaiy Mehals the 
Commissioner writes as follows — 


“ As r^rds the Tributary States, I have as ShPl^tendeht kept the 
work entire^ in my own hands, and the whole: has been done by and ti^ou^ 
the Tributary Etyans and their ^ents, and m Bmfdlie^ and the Ehund- 

mals by the local teliriicburs and their sti^, JasNfisted;^ 'b^ ai^ by 

village surburakars. The procedure obi^rOdlh the 
vary little from that in r^larion districts. < The btdy ffiffSrei^e 
“h^ was no division of ^la^ into blo<^, or groups of dhtb 

risW circles. The Rajahs have been otm vsiprirvisoi^ and; 
a sepamte cirole. During fHWq |a>eri6ue seasons’ bb|d weadmr: tenua d 'idsitad 
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newly, evwy State, and personally explained the procedure to the 

Bajahs $nd enlist^ their w-oporation. I knew well that agency was scarce 
and I did not desire that Rajans should enlist outsiders, whi would not only 
haye been a dangerous, but a costly arrangement. In fact I scrupulously 
(joined the ut^zation by Rajahs of ttieir own nersonal staflF an/l 
Bmhmans and headmen as were able to read an 


onjox 

mh 


personal staff, and such of the 
id write. In some few instances 


possible on ^ffln personally, i have now been sufficiently long in charge of 
the Onssa Tnbutary estates to obtain considerable personal influence with the 
chiefs, and I have reason to be satisfied with the intelligence and alacrity shown 
by them in responang- to every call and carrying out minutely and honestly 
every instruction I have issued. My final orders, dated 1st September, cannot 
have reached the Rajahs until about tho 10th or 16th, and the packages of 
census papers not until some days later. The whole Tributary Mehals’ returns 
were submitted and ready for tabulation simultaneously with those of the 
regulation districts.” 

Chota Nagpobb. 


charge 


85. The province of Chota Narapre is for the most part inhabited by a 
Or»daai enau«raU<m iu ciioiw sparse and ignorant population. Moreover, there 
Nagpore. ^ jjq recognized local establishments which could 

be utilized for the purpose of collecting statistical information. It was deter- 
mined, therefore, at an early stage of the proceedings, and, as already stated, the 
suggestion was approved by the Supreme Government, that no attempt should 
be made to effect a simultaneous census, but that a gradual enumeration of 
tho people should be made by a special salaried agency. Each district was 
to be divided into a certain number of circles, which were to lie traversed 
during the cold weather by paid enumerators. The enumerator would visit 
every village within his circle, and record the particulars of the population 
resident there at the time of his visit. It was originally proposed that tho 
work should also be supervised by a.special agency, but for the sake of economy 
it was finally determined to entrust the work of supervision to the regular 
police. 


OpmtionK iu Hamredlxigh, 


» 

86. The Deputy Commissioner of Hazareebagh 
thus describes me operations in Ids district : — 


The primary difficulty 1 had to contend with was tc find out tlm names, 
and consequently the number, of the villages in the district. The thannali 
registers wore almost useless ; they had not been changed or altered since the 
year 1833-34, when this Agency was first established. The district has 
been twice surv^ed,^^nce by pergunnahs on the scale of four miles to the inch, 
and again topograimically on the same scale. I had resort therefore to tho 
survey o^ico to obtain the names of the villages j but here another difficulty 
arrae, fora material difference was found both in the names and number of 
the’ villages as recorded when the pergunnahwar survey was taken, and as 
recorded when the top<:^raiphical survey was taken. I need not add that both 
the lists >obtahied firom the survey office differed very materially from the 
thannah lists. 


“ After considerable labour the lists were at last reconciled, the names of 
villages which had ceased to exist bring eliminated, and new villages which had 
sprung up bring entered ip the proper thannah rirrio. Tho whofe dfetiict was 
then ^Vided into 63 blqclbau ana esrii block Jjras made oyer to a head enumer- 
ator, larhe tsras supj^d with a KSt’ of the ‘vro^es oemt^ed in i^ to well as a 
plain in which toq ifenfes ol the^yillages and torir iriative powhoas 
entespa, tft epi^le'fha eaiiuaemtor td mark off each rillage as ehuineratw. 

, ■ c diPiii!ii|nii ' eniim<w atin»it iv«a» assisted" hiost loyally by all b1tos^> hmm 

the CTfet. /Hie zmaindto s^ 

class, '-tffi ;ennmflrator' thdfr ;Gn 

the' SppwMidih df did ~ be wras met in etoh -rillajgpd 1;^^ aub!?tontire* 
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holder and tlie headman of the village, and the work of enumeraftion at onoe 
commenced, all classes assisting as ^ as in their power 

The district of Lohardugaa comprises upwards of 13, OM square 
miles, and is divided into 31 police stations, wi^i 
32 ou^sts attached ^ them. . The census tias 
taken by 59 paid enumerators, of whom 41 weafe employed iq the 13 police 
stations of Chota Nagpore proper, the remaining 18 being allotted to^^e 
eight police stations in tno Palamow sub>divirion and placed idxder .tiw orders 
the Sub-divisional officer. As in Haaareebagh, the eftmnerators'^aie fui^^ 
with lists of the villages within their reroemve circles,, such lists having been 
previously drawn up by the police. There was at first some difficulty in 
regard to the preparation of these lists. Lohardugga has only been surveyed 
topographically, and, owing mainly to diiferenras of spelling, it W|ii8 found 
• utteny impossible to reconcile the police lists of villages with the map. It does 
not appear how the lists were ultimately verified, but the Deputy Ck>mmissioner 
reports that “ they proved to bo very fairly correct. Some few villages j^ere 
found to have been omitted, and tliese were added by the enumerators.’’ 

Mr. Oliphaht fierther remarks as follows: — Inhere is no indigenous agency 
of any kind in this district save that of the village chokidars and goraxts, and 
they were made use of as far as practicable. No landholders made themselves 
conspicuous by rendering any special assistance in the census, but this was not 
to be expected in this district. There were, however, no complaints against 
ady of them, and they always deputed an agent to render assistance when called 
upon. The assistance thus afforded was generally given by tlie moonda er 

{ lahan of the village, and, when required, by a tehsildar or other servant of the 
andholdqr, who accompanied the enumerator in going his round of tlie village.” 

88. Thci district of Singbhoom comprises the Kolhan, Dlialbhoom, and 

the political estates of Seraikela, Kl,?!Tsowan, and 
u Sing ooni, Poranat, the last of which' was : sequestrated in 

consequence of the Rajah’s rebellion in 1857. The census operations were 
supervised in the Kolhan by the District Superintendent of Police, to whom 
the mankis and moondas, or rural police, are directly subordinate; and in 
Dlialbhoora and Porahat by the sub-inspectors in charge of police stations, 
lu Sefaikela and Kharsowan the census was taken by the chiefs themselves. 
The enumerators selected were residents of the district, who enjoyed the 
confidence of the people, and the Deputy Commissioner reports that “ they 
received every assistance from the peidhans, ghatwals, and chokidars in 
Dhalbhoom ; from the chokidars, p^dWis and others in Chuckordhurpore arid 
Poraliat ; and lastly, from the mankis and moondas in the Kolhan.” 

89. The district of Maunbhoom contains a large piKmortiou qf Bengalis, 
, „ „ „ and is much more civilized than ttie rest of 

* Chota Nagpore. For this reason it was at first 
hoped that a rimultaneous census might have been found feasible, but in 
consequence^ of the difficulties which arose, it was finally determined to tjreat 
this district in precisely the same way as the rest of tho province. Marinbhbom 
comprises ten thannali circles, hut for the purjiosos of the census it 
divided into twenty-five blexjks, so that the number of houses in each according 
to tho survey registers should not much exceed 7,000. Lists of the villages 
within their respective blocks were supplied to the enumerators. These 
villages,” writes the Deputy Commissioner, include their adjacent haml^, 
and are in fact the mouzalis inte which pergminahs divided at the time m 
the survey, and as those tncui^is ia> some ciaieoil 
passing under differeiut names, the aotrial nuihb^ jpf 'i^l^es in 
somewhat muro than that given; but ^ the boundkrieis: Of. 
liandot or village have not been defined, it^was for the ftorposes jof fib,© 
coni^cred better to treat each mouisi^ as a village.” The 

were directed to count the inmates of soyeh^-fiye houses per di^ 


jretuniH from time to time ajl the polioe ftatioott wifclim the 
the villages were situated.' 
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90. oensug of the ^ Tribute^ estates was effected under the super- 

Ttibtttoiy MdMiii. , VT^ii of the ^fferent chiefs enuinerators appoint- 

c rw-. 1 rk 1* ^ ®^rr them, as in the Tributary Mehals 

of Omsa. t^onel Dalton, the Commissioner, writes « The papers first sub- 

mitted were ip my possession ^en I proceeded on circuit, and I took every 
o|%&rtumty oy^ng them whilst on tour. In regard to Gangpore and Bonai, 
r was not sa^ed with, the result, and caused the census of those estates to be 
^en atain by enumemtore more carefully selected and under better supervision. 
I see no reason to doubt the correctness of the second census.” 


CoocH Bkiiab. 


91. 


Op«rAti<»iit 
divUion^ 


*, The Cooch Behar division comprises the districts of Darjiling, 

«. i« th. twi. JyllMgofeo, Goalpara, and the Garo Hills, besides 

•M in the OoMii Bafaar Native State of Cooch Behar, now under British 

management. Darjeeling and Julpigoree may bo 
said^ to belong' to Bengal, but a largo part, if not the whole, of Goalpara, as 
well as the Garo HBIS, may more fitly be regarded as forming a portion of 
Assam. All the districts, however, are what is called non-regulation, and largely 
inhabited by aboriginal ^bes. For this and other reasons it was f^nii 
impossiblo to attempt a sunultaneous census, ai^d the figures that have been 
arrived at have been ascertained by a gradual enumeration, such as was approved 
for the province of Chota Nagjiore. 

92. In Daijeeling, for instance, with the exception of the suddter station 

‘^aijwiinir. Kursiong and the cooly lines on the various 

^ tea plantations, there are no villages in the proper 

sense of the term. The people live in their separate enclosures near their 
patches of cleared cultivation, but often at a considerable distance from each 
other; ^d as, owing, to the difficult nature of the country, much time and 
labour is expended ^in passing fr<mi one enclosure to another, a census to be 
taken in one night would involve the appointment of an enumerator to almost 
even^ enclosure,^ — an arrangement which the illiterateness of the peopU^ 
reniters a she^ impossibility. Thfe district was carefully mapped out by the 
Deputy Commissioner and aivided into four woll-dcfined tnmts, which, for 
purposes of supervision. Major Morton distributed among himself apd his 
immediate subordinates. The census was effected by trustworthy men, who 
had certain blocks of land assigned them, and whose business it was to see that ^ 
no house wi^in their respective blocks escaped enumeration. On tea planta- * 
lions Jhe returns were fflled up by the garden moonshees, the planters themselves 
roamy giving their assistance in supervising and verifying the accuracy of the 
returns. 

93. On taking'‘charge of Julpigoree in January last. Captain R. C. Money 

found that no preparations whatever had been made 
. for taking the census beyond a general distribution 

of the werk. pf villages were appointed enumerators, hut in 

cotiseiquence of tlieir general illiteratcnoss the bmk of the work had to ho done 
either »y the writem on the Deputy Commissioner’s establishment, or by paid 
mohurhiV'e^yaiged , for the time being, or by police officers selected for the 
purpose^, headm^,’* writes Captain Money, “ were, where they oprt, 

purdhans « in ofiter cases men who by position alone as the chief jotedar mignt 
^ co^ijiU heaamcn. In each tafo*which is a oteter of viliiges vw 

- ... - . rji| zemindar’s 

• m V • ^ 



^neandly teJook after Jhe zeminda/s intereste. Their 
It yM me villagers, Ind it is consider^ not only one 
- 1 . ^ They recfivo' ^wtentB at. times of feasts. • 

‘nlmept seema to have beep ,te keep the ryots 
trwis, to sec that they paid their rents 
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so much of, that it was never given atray unless the recipient had paid a 
handsome nuzzur to l^e zemindar, elephants "even being given by would-be 
purdhans. The office was so for hereditary in those days, that on the death 
of a purdJxan his son, if eligible, and if in a position to give what was consi- 
dered a sufficient nuzzur, was appointed. The importance of the position, 
as years have gone by, has greatly decreased ; but tlie heirs of original wealthy 
purdhans are to be found &>lding the office, and it is customary to mve the 
appointment to the eligible heir of a deceased purdhan. Nuzzurs are still j^ven, 
though on a much smaller scale than formerly. There are no lands attached to 
the office. 

“ Purdhans can be dismissed at pleasure of the zemindar, but this is only 
done When they are found incapable : a new purdhan having to be appointed, 
the opinion of tho ryots is to a certain extent consulted, no one being appointed 
who IS not approvea by them. 

“ In addition to these purdhans, who are to be found in any talook, in 
Jied{^ Pergunnah there arc two putwaris appointed in , connection with the 
zemiudari tehsildars, whose accounts they keep. The office is n<lfc hereditary, 
and they aro really only mohurirs. 

“ Pundiayets and mimduls are not to be found in the district, though as 
in other parts of India, no village events, such as marriages, take place without 
a punchayet being called together. There is not, however, any standing office 
of punchayet. The membera are selected according to circumstances. ^ 

“ The name of foujdar still exists in the Booars ; those who were foujd8||B 
under the i^ootoa rule retaming the title. Tlxis office was only so far heredi- 
tary that an eligible son, if the souhah was so inclined, did occasionally 
succeed his father. The duty of these men was to bring before tlio ameen — ^the 
officer below the souhah in his magisterial capacity — mrties in assault cases 
or disputes in consequence of breach of tooraKty. Thpse foujUai^ could not 
read and write'; they held jotos in lieu of pay.” 

One Circumstance which increased tho difficulty of the work in this 
district is thus described by Captain Money : — “ Many villages have no names, 
but simply take that of tho jote on which they aro situated, Owing to this an 
onumoi’ator had sometimes to travel over a dozen villages before ho could collect 
the statistics for all the hamlets called by the one name. For instance Shikar- 
pore, a village in Chukla Boda, has a few houses in one place which are first 
pointed out to the enumerator. Six or seven miles from this place, ho meets 
unother small hamlet, which he is told is a part of the village he enumeratsii 
perhaps days before. On inquiry it turns out that the portions of Shikarporo 
are in 17 or 18 different places, distant from each other from five to seven 
miles.” 

With the exception of a small tract which was suhseouently censused by the 
Deputy Commissioner, no census was taken of the Western Dooars attached 
to this district, an enumeration of the population having been made at the 
time of settlement in 1870. 


94. The census of the Cooeh Bohar State was also effected by the settle- 

^ ^ ment officers. It commenced in November 1871, 

Cooch Beh« state. Completed in February 1872. 

95. In Goalpara some aasistanico was afforded by tlie zemindars, vrho 

, , lent tlie services of iheir munduls, ^fgirki and 

«joapara. ^ moWiTO -for the wotfe : ft certm 

paid enumerators were found to he necessaoy, and the Xfepp|^y Cmnmisisioner 
seems to tliink the cmisus wouldf^have been a g^ter success had a larger number 
been employed. The Eastern Dooax8, y*rhicn form part of this dis^et, wm:e 
excluded from the census operations, ad enummriem Of the inhkhitants Imping 
been made at the time of settlement in 1^0. 

90. No census was a^ehipted In the Oaro Hills. : v * 



Limits . to 
coofiiisd. 
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. 97; Th0»tsn™*ttlBm™t ^m i, in mnny .n^oBtepecuKnr, «.d 

tgmcy la Aiwa, Officers, tlie mouzahdars, it possesses an 

in no otter tart of Bongrf.°*a^ 

tion^ tte tairtidars of Northern Indin Thev <orm*^o *♦ enmo p^- 

Mta rt^tfe G onpnnent tad tto '^TS. 0“^^,*^“^.? 

mouzafas, the aeouracy of the lists being tested by the police The 
ennmer^n tto villas idol,, wL actid nndor tto ^ 

of the moneittdta, though in some ^acee paid enumerators weio entertained 
to count the «oi^ populatton. ^ tea plantations the census was tSerw 
tuG plftniGPS) GfB lu X)&rjOGliii^ and Cacliar. ^ 

98 . In many parts^f this province it of course became a problem to 

wu«* tb« ceaMii wu within which tho census 

operations should be confined. Wliile anxious in 
every way to obtain all the information in our 
power regar^^ such of the lull tnbes as reside within our frontier, it was 
shU not worth incurring any great expense or the risk of a disturbance. In 
Seebsaugor, for instance, Major Campbell considered it inexpedient to 
attempt any metres in that portion of the Naga Hills which is included in 
hisdistoct. * The tract is too wild,” ho writes, “and moreover oun present 
policy 18 not to exercise any control over the tribes inhjabiting it.” Similarly 
in Luokimpore, Mmor Clarke Confined Ids operations to the ordinary land 
revenue m^als. “ Beyond these,” ho says, “we have no local subordinate 
agents for such work ; the thin population is scattered over a vast extent of 
country, and again, the frontier line is uncertain and very distant. To have 
sent enumerator into these tracts would have been unwise, as their acts could 
not have^ been controlled in any way, and they might have madd it a means of 
illicit gain ; and secondly, their returns would have been quite untrustworthy. 
Some of the tribes too, though under control^ assume a certain degree of 
independence, and it appeared quite unnecessary to raise any issue with them.” 

99 . In the Naga Hills district Lieutenant Butler attempted a census, Mich, 

T- .* .0.1 . -_i- . .L however, is admitted to be very inaccurate and 

inflomplete. “The only portioi ofttedWrirt 
that was entirely omitted, ”he writes, “ was the 
uhexplored tract of county lying between the Doyang and the Rongmupari, 
north of the villages of Phemokedwah and Phemoketsamah. The figures 
shown of^posite the names of the Naga villages were obtained, as opiiortumty 
offered, during my several tours through the country, when, with the aid of my 
‘ dqbamaa,M counted the number of Thouses in each village as I passed through 
or at it. llhe figures shown against the Kookies, eastern Rengmahs, 

Kachamj a&d Meehlirs, were obtained by actual enumeration made by tho 
‘ houslmaii’ ^ mouzadaris/ and ‘ gaqnbarahslr TTie figures against Samoogoodting 
and BuhahUdr obtained by actual enumeration, tho census having been 

taken thin^h tpe Ihsinstance of the police under my supervision.” 

190 . : in ^e Khama HiUs the cmisus of the variouspetty states was effected 

through the ohiefe ; in British tepitory in the 
A dynt& Hills the do/fow conducted the enumor- 
atum ; directly under our adimnis- 

%atic^ ji^ :eepjtt^^^;t^ the Deputy 



eaiHMd‘'Mi^wiyiiv t. »: ' ' '■ 


^ ^ve hdd myself o]^ to the phaf^ of 
‘ I can only crave indulgent ik consider-; 


■Withi has’ bllien been ''a delicate matter, to 
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cbouse between two equally interei^xi^ reports; It seemed to be onljr 
light that district officers mould, wiibin reasonaldp £mi^ be aUo'^^ 
describe their poceedings in their own words, and 1 b&ye tho^ore mmq^es 
perhaps quoted at greater length than 'tras absdutely neeessaryj^ dbe mere 
purpose of elucidating the m^a operdnM employed. Adeeade benoe, however, 
when preparations for the next census come to be tho^ht al^ntj officers may 
like to Know what was done on this occasion, not only in jhmr dwh dlstnt^ but 
elsewhere. The vast undertaking pow satisfactorily oonclnded, was time 
a nqyelty in Bengal, and officers were left in a lai^ measura tq rely upon 
their owu ener^ and experience in initiating the varic^ sobemes . wmeh 
approved them^ves to their discretion as host suited to bring the wofk to a 
succcibsful issue. These schemes may not perhaps .be found to vary grSatly in 
their broad outline ; it is when we approach tne details that the difficulties 
lU’ise which have to be faced and grappled with, and it will not ther^ore have 
beenjbbour thrown away if the proceedings described here assist any officer 
to (daborate more perfect arrangements on the occasion of the next census. 

‘102. One or two points at any rate seem clear. Putting aside the 

bon-regulauon Provinces and Behhr, the census 
“ay be said to have been virtually effected by 
the people themselves. In Chota Kagpore a paid 
agency was employed ; in Assam and Behar the enumeration was carried out 
through the ordinary fiscal establishments of the county. In Bengal, however, 
the ceni|ps was for we most part taken by private individuals owing no official 
allegiance to Government and influenced by no hope of rowani True the 
Census Act strengthened the hands of the executive, and a person once 
appointed an enumerator hid to choose between the faithfid pciformaxice of the 
duties assigned him and the payment of the penalty presoril^ by the law. 
It is true also that some officers, like Mr. Bobinson, have points out the 
unpopularity of the work, and the dissatisfiiction of those whoki gratuitous 
services were !«employed^ but, on the other hand, the cases in which recourse 
had to be taken to tho provisions of the Census Act were altogether exceptional, 
wliile there is evidence that the enumerators in many places took the greatest 
interest, not to say pleasure, in the work* The truth indeed would seem to lie 
midway between tho two extremes. The enumerators doubtless would have ., 
prefei?:ed to have been paid for their services, but at tho same time they wore 
willing to do the work gratmtously, in consideration of the temporary 
importance which it gave them in the eyes of fikeir fellow villagers. Be ♦ hia as 
it may, whether the enumerators worked willingly or under compulsion, the 
tact remains that the census was mainly taken by an unpaid ageney consisting 
of non-official residents of the village or towns enumerated. 


103. 


cAo«e of its Auccew. 


And this may account fiir its success* No measure probably was 
itfvucceis. better calculated to allay the suspicions to which 

the idea of a ceiuius invariably gives rise, than 
to employ the people themselves in the woik. Public confidauce was. at 
once restored when it was seen that #ach village through , its r^uesatitatiVes 
was_ left to make its own return. It may well bq <loubted wheiher '^e 
business would have passed off so smoothly had an army of police or. foreign 
hirelings been let loose upon the people. As it was, they saw ^e returns being 
drawn up bv their own pople, who wept in and out daily in their hiidst^S 
intimately kpqw the a^rs of ono and all. The zqmindars, , if not aetiMy 


assisting the operations, at any rate oflfer^ no^opposition br * *« 

people thus lost their leais and bepsame ifeassb^^ ito Was 

census nOt only passed off quietly, but that ^HS as 

accui-atoasit would be posable to make them., , , 

104. A good deal of iiffimmation hem beep , eofie^ad in |he 

pa^ regard% tho vanqi^ toffigenoti 
to be foimd exishlh *1^004 

i , , . have of eooisq been made use of as ' 

m the census operations, ;k»d ^e bl^pOTtuidjly swmed &t^^ 


Coii^P^itifir repotts regitrdificf iii^ 
genoua AgeneWf ^ 
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uwtitution i of as to the extenf to which they might be resuscitated aiid 

ImMoved for ^iimtisative purposes. As might have been foreseen, the 
regies of distnot officers present the most curious variety. One Collector 
finds the putwm svstem in full vjgour, while his neighW declares that 
in his district tlw office is altogether unknown. Much of this confusion arises 
prdbaibly from the use of the' same word 'in diffrrent senses j but it is no less 
tmte that the old poli^ and fiscal systems have been more completely eflaced 
in some parts of the country than in others;: Save in Behar, where the putwaris 
are still sufficiently under the authority Of the Collector to do what they are told, 
the impression left by a perusal ofthe foregoing pages probably idll be that, what- 
ever may be the ca^ in exceptional districts in j^gal, as a rule theoldpolico 
and revenue organization has fallen into too great decay ever to be effectually 
resuscitated. The discovery is not new. The progress of ^cay has been the 
work of near U century, during which time it has been pointed out and reported on 
over and over again. The omebrated Fifth Report describes, so far back as J 81 2, 
the inoonvenience occasioned by the abolition of the office of kwiuiigo ; and though 
by Reflation VIII of 1793 the village accountant or putwari was retained, still, as 
the Report ^s on to say, it was only “in the situation of a servant to the zemin- 
dar.” In that capacity, though possibly under another appellation, ho doubtless 
exists even in the present day. The zemindar must of course have some one to 
keep his accounts and collect the rents. The real question is, How fai* is this 
agent of the zemindp — call him by what name you will — subject to the orders of 
the revenue authorities ? If, as Collector, you call upon nim to produce his 
village accounts, can they be accepted as trustworthy, or will they have bben care- 
fully fabricated for the occasion ? If you direct his attendance, will he come ? 


105. It wonld be a mistake to suppose, however, that the census has been 
Ho« the iadictt. tko ^^together barren of results in bringing to light any 
direction in wiiiob ra<di aguutM my link which may Bcrve to bind the (government closer 
lie devei<^ ^ great mass of the people. It has, I think, 

indicated the direction in which an inexpensive ana truly valuable local 
agency may be developed in a few years and with comparatively little trouble. 
If in Bengal we can no longer cbllect the information necessary to good 
government through the instrumentality of the landlords’ stewards, the 
; census has at least proved that it is not impossible to work through the 
people themselves, llip villa^ headmen, whether going by the name of 
mundnla or mokaddams or matsmars, still possess sufficient influence with their 
fellow villagcra to be regarded mid treated witli by the Govenimeut as 
their representatives. Vested wdth official authority, and legally recognized 
as the m^um of communication between the district officer and the mass of 
the pe<mle, the village headmen will probably be found to bo most valuable 
material to work upon in Bengal This may be done in various ways. The 
hiton attempted in ;^bo Case of tlie Chokidari Act; and the 
census crimtitiQiiS' ih Rmshidiye show fhat , the punchayete may be depended 
on to in tjiin ahd othoT matters. The Magistrate of Tipperah expres^s aii 
oplniciiL ja*»d the Ooinmissioner of C^ittag;png concurs in it, that had the Ch^idari 
Act in frstoe ja tliat district, the chokidars and the punchaycts would have 

htwm' ^ Able to perform almost all the duties of the actual enumer- 

atipii. . It bmtaihiy |^ms worthy of consideratioh whetlier the best course n<^ 
open to us in BexM is, not so much to endeavour to piece together agmn _tbe 

' n decayed and effete organization, as to devdope mst^- 
ntwmtMtttaTiftFis of the Drovuice, Granted tnat 

the. lit' isGMshm ' ^ iij ■ , j - . 

a^Sstw?^, pop^>^, and autonomous ^stem 



I, ^odttty of tttpe^iW 
As a rub* this duty 
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was well and efficiently performed. Tile Magistrates spesak in the highest 
fcniis of the exertions of their police officers, and in many districts it may ho 
questioned whether the census could have been offectea at all without their 
co-operatioi] and assistance. 


107. Although the Census Act was naturally a powerful force in roservo, 

the position tliat the enumerators only acted undm 
Ennmo«to«6D«ifordofcuH. compulsion hordlv soonis to be borne out bv the 

nuinl>er of cases in wliich recourse was had to its penal clauses. The Census 
Act provided tliat on enumerator -sfho without sufficient cause felled to conroly 
with the instructions given him, should bo liable to pay a fine not exceeding fifty 
rupees, la Serajgungo three enumerators were fined for refusing to take up 
their duties, and Mr. Dey, in Pumeah, siioaks of a few prosecutions in the 
earlier stages of the work. So far as I am aware no ottier cases occurred, and 
those mentioned are scarcely sufficient to warrant the statement that the 
(‘numerators only counted the people because they wore made to do so by a 
penal enactment. The probability is that many of tho enumerators never 
heard of tho Census Act, or only so far as it vested thorn with a brief 
authority. 


1(18. On the other hand, it has been said that the office of enumerator 
. , , , was only coveted because of the opportunity 

inonn o ni or lou roug g i . afforded for levying contributions upon 

the rest of tho villagers. It is (juito possible that many of tho enumer- 
ators toAk advantage of tho opportunity. It is seldom that any inquiries 
can bo carried out in India without somo irregularities of the kind. All 
that can ho said is, that whatever measures could 'be taken to provont 
extortion and ojipression, were strictly enforced. The enumera tors were as a rulo 
not strangers, but thcmsolvos mombors of tho village community For the 
purposes of tho census, they wore declared to be public servant'’, and ns such 
iiublo to tho penalties proscribed fpr tho receipt of illegal gratificatfons. Oases of 
extortion, however, have come to light, and I may fitly perhajis close this 
chajitor with an account of them. In Midnapore there wore throe such cases. 
Two enumerators were convicted of levying contributions from the other 
villagers ; a constable was also charged with extorting money from one of the 
emundators when distributing forms, but tho evidence was not sufficient to 
procure a conviction. Mr. Graham, Magistrate of the 24-PorgunnahH, writes 
t as follows: — “ The amount of oppression or extortion in connection with the 
census was, I am confident, infinitesimal. Tho Rev. Mr. Drew, a missionary 
residing at lJarrack}ioro, was very active in endeavouring to find out cases against 
the police or<*hokidars, and wrote some rather sensational letters to the papers. 
I paid careful and prompt attention to all liis statements. Tlie result was that 
in five oases seven persons were convicted of extorting Rs. 17 odd annas.” 
In Nuddoa a constable and a chokidar were found to have taken money 
from tho euumorators, but in Mr. Stevens's opinion there was redly Hot much 
extortion practised. In Jessoro there were four cases. A supervisor and two 
constables wore convicted of extorting money from tho enumerators, and one 
enumerator was charged with levying contributions finonv the vilUqrors whom ho 
counted. Mr. (^uinn says : — The feet is, the general idea prevailed that the 
census was connected with taxation or something equally distoteful, and that it 
was worih while to coiiciliuto tho officials connected with the work. The people 
also had a dread of getting inljp trouble on aoc.cunt of their returns not Iming 
accepted at tho thoniiM. 1 have mentioned one case, and 1 believe there were 
many otliers, in which the villagers sabscribud eight annas or a rupee among 
them and sent it in by the choHdar who took tho xetums to the thanna, in the 
hope uf making it all right and preventing the rotUrns from bohig sent ba(^. 
Of course these cases are very difficult to p;rovo, and a villager would 
as a nile much prefer paying a few pice as nis subscription to subjecting 
}umj«>lf to the responsibility and expense of taking part in prosecuting ^e 
oeadman of the village or a police officer. As a rule it is only when the amount 
exacted is vci’y excessive, •' or when some other motive is brought into play, 
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thftt to light, aiidi on tho present occasion I belie'ro tkat 

tho extMSw^ not Qico^bitant.’’ In Moorshedahad a goniashta who acted 
a« f«nthfirator was connoti^ of havii^ levied pice all round on the pretext of 
havH« to pay for a in^ng®, Jn pinagepore, Mr. Westmacott believes that 
f(^ levied by the enmneratoMi either on their own account 

ot b^is^ of tha j^hoe, but “ thoi^h everybody said that a census fee had 
b^ levied, no <me wonld admit that he had paid it himself.” Only one convic- 
tion’ is reported. ' 'rn.^ajshahye, too, there was only one case. In Rungpore four 
supervisors end ftm eo^t^ were charged w^th taking money, but the result 
is not r^rfod. Three ^mneintors were also charged and convicted, In Bo^ah 
a coiiftnble and paid enumerators were diarged, but none of them were 
convudedw In Backerguii^ a chokidar was convicted of extorting money under 
pratmiee that he had been ordered to measure the height of the women and their 
breadth acfbas the ch^t: From Monghyr Mr. Barlow writes t-r-“ As regards the 
idea Aat enumerators exacted payment from the people for tlieir labours, suffi- 
cimit is ned established to^ lead to the conclusion that such was the case. Two 
instances have been :^entioned to me, in which it is said that exactions were 
made by theputwaris, and one of these cases, which happened in Jamooi, is 
und^ inquiry, t also heard of one case in which a man, — ^not a putwari, but 
appointed attenamerator by the^ police, demanded a dotiemr from a European 
farmer fur the work done in his village, which of course was refused. But 
genefof opinion seems to be against the idea of the putwaris having taken any- 
wing from their own village people, and all the villagers I inquired from in 
tho mofussil strenuously denied the fact.” In Pumeah three enumerators 
were convicted of hiking money on the pretext that the Grovemment had 
commissioned them fo collect a house-tax. In Tirhoot onq of tho mini^rial 
ofBcers at Mudhoobimy was discharged for taking money from the putwaris. 
In Lohardugga seven out of the 59 paid enummitors were charged with 
extortion, dve being convicted and sentenced to various periods of imprisonment. 
It was also reported that an outsider had levied confributions under pretence 
of being an enumerator, but owing to the dek^ in giving information to the 
police, he succeeded in escaping detection. 

109. These are all the cases that have been reported. On the other hand, 

many officers have expressed a deliberate opinion 
tiliat no exactions whatever were practised. ’Even 
in the cases noticed above, it will be seen that the greater numper of the delin- 
quents eit^her belonged to the police or were persems specially entertained 
tor sii^rvising the census operations. In; these cases the contributions were 
levied from the enumerators, and if in turn they tried to reimburse themselves 
by distributing the imporition amoiig the rest of the villagers, they can hardly 
1)0 held wortlnr of blame. Hhe selection of enumerators from among the people 
themselves Ufmrded the g^oarantee for the prevention of mid-practices. 
No doubt irtegularitiee did occur, aud probably not a tithe of them were ever 
brought to $ but it does not appear probable that any great amount 
of .oppressibh was and Aere is certainly no evidence to ^ow that 

the viUtge ehumerc^rs duly consented to act in the belief that they would fee 
pefmittira ^Beeqe ube;pe(^^ 



CHAPTEE III. 


THtB TIME or TAKIEO THE C£H«OS. > ' ' ; 

no. The date ori^nally fixed ibrihe oeSBUB of British India tweb the 

. l8i|? Januaiy IfiTl. It has been f^hixned in 

was first POB^ 

poned to the 16th November of the Bame yw, and 
. how subsequently there was a further delay in the suspension of o;|9erationB for 
a period of three months in consequence of anticipated fbancial presBure, 
i^e. reasons which induced the Cfovemment ultimately to abandon all idea 
of attempting a synchronous enumeration of the people in Bengal} Itat^ also 
been fully set forth} and it was explained that the tiihe within which the 
enumeration should be made and the period over which it should m^nd, wereto 
be left to' the decision of the local authorities, the LieuteDant>Qovemor 
merely requiring that all census operations i^ould he completed before the end 
of March 1872. Later on, when the census of Calcutta was fixed for the 
night of the 25th January last, it was suggested that that date should also be 
adopted for those places in which the census could be taken in one day, the 
enumerations elsewhere being conducted as near that time as possible. But 
Commissionfrs were still left free to act according to their dismetion in 
the matter. 

111. I now proceed to note the various dates on which, or i^llods within 

which, the enumerations were actumly efiected in 
different parts of the country. The order of 
arrangement be the same as elsewhere in the 

report. 

112. Burdwan division.— 'The census of the Burdwan district was com* << 

„ .* menced in December 1871, and completed on the 26th 

w w»n w ton. January 1872. In consequence of ^e debilitated 

state of the people from the epidemic of the past few years, the forms were issued 
as early as September 1871, with instructionB to fill in the names of the inhabi- 
tants, and then to erase those who might subsequently leave the place. This, 
the Magistrate reports, was done. Thp census of the towns in this district was 
taken on the following dates ; — 

Burdwan ... Night of 26th January. 

„ 16th 
... l6tlito26th 
... Night of 20fiii 

... j, 22iid ■ '' 

... 14th NovmnW 1871 b> 

7fh January 1872. ^ ^ 

In the disbici of Banceforah the census w^ taken between the :20th ao^ 27th 
January, ^e census of the town beipg taken qh the 26^. Ifi B(gei!bh*)biiq the 
census was taken on the 13th and 14th Janttpiy. ' . it 

should be taken in one day throughout the: dieg^^, imd 
the day fixed ; but the native almanacs, fo the n^her^ %ys 

in Pous, the month preceding, and the resuH was thb iscn^ 
filledup on one day and some on the n^t. In the fha 

cen8« was taken in one day, via. tlfo 27th Jairaary.i ^ In 
simultaneous, being taken on the night of the 26th 
Municipality the census was^lso tdfcen on ^ 26th Januaryl " ‘ * 

district it extended over the p^od from the 26itii tO ifiie 8l^ 


Raneegunge 

^pulna 

Uutwa 

Dainhat 

Mankoor 


»» 

>1 
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118. FrHi4mey rfwwwrt.— In Calcutta and throughtfut the 24-Perffunnahi 
f‘n)rid«u 9 dhidqii. taken simultaneouBly on the night 

. « ~ ^ 25th January. Tlio Collector of Ntiddea 

wnta M fcUOT«:-“Caii«denn 5 Iho necoMarily hniriod preixuBtion., I »« 

tualble to fa n otmim day or proeiM day* on whicti flie oensiu Aould he taken 
thro^nout the mstnct. It was necessary, however, that the boat census should 
be sm^ta^us, and It TO /«w probable that a simultanooua census 

could be t^en of chief towns. I fixed therefore the night of the 21at 
the best in their caso.» The census was ultimately taken tlms— 

In dil Thu lariTn iLind in flia Dnslflsau* la Jf? ?. • • i 



Jauuwy; m theKooslitea and Moherpore sub-divisions, from the 16tli to tlie 
“*» ^ yrere now to be taken again,” continues Mr. Stevens, 
“ I think it could be done simultaneously all over the district, except perhaps 
in the ICooshtea sub-division. Where the census was taken simultanoously, it 
was genefally managed by having rough drafts prepared in the course of 
the few days preceding. These were corrected on the fixed day.” 

In Jessore the census was taken on the following dates In the sudder 
and Narail sub-divisions on the 15th January; in the Magurah sub-division, 
on the 16th; in the Jonidah sub-division, between the 15th and 18th; in 
Khulna on the 2l8t; and in Bagherhat between the 15th and 2lBt. 


1 14. , Rqfshahye dmmn . — With tlie exception of the Dinageporo district, 

*he census of the whole of this division was taken 
^ * in one and the same day, the date fixld being the 

niffht of the 15th January. In regard to Dinagepore, the Joint-Magistrate 
writes: — “We gave up the idea of a simultaneous census to be takqpu in one 
day, because wo did not -wish io harass the jieople by sending among them a 
number of paid enumerators who would demand more Irom tliom man thoir 
ovm putwans. As a matter of fact, I think in some instances the census was 
taken beforehand, as it was in port of Maldah, and kept ready till called for, 
and 1 think it will be a fair enumeration of the resident population, though 
not worth much as regards sojourners and wayfarers.” - « • 

115. /kicca dt'mion.-— The census of this division was also for the most 

part taken on the night of the 15th January or on 
•ce« A rwott. morning of the following day. In most places 

it is probable that rough drafts were prepared during the few days previous, 
and then dorrected on tho appointed day. In Mymensing, as has boon stated, 
there was considerable delay in tho submWon of the returns, some of them not 
being received in the Collector’s oftico before tho end of the following May. 
The great majority of the returns, however, are dated the I5th, and others the 
26th Janna^. In Sylliet tlio census occupied the wedk commencing on the 1 5th 
January. In Oacihar, in. oonseguem^e of tho time of local officers being taken up 
with the anongomenta for tho Lushai Hbcpedition,^ the census was postiwnod till 
Mardfcu The tyF**** fixed was the week (Mnmnencing on tho 10th of that month, 
bujj tuimy vilhMMMk in the Ka^gorah thannah esinscially, were not enumerated 
within tpttifc permo, the census not being completed in some places till the 
9th Hay. * 

llfi. this division the census was fixed for the last 

fhrtaightin Jimuaiy; in thfltown and tlirou^iottt 

ciiiuican««fidw. sSder aub-division of Chittagong it was token 

shnnltaaecMiHf m the nifi^t of the 25th. 

117. Ffflim dftsWiea^The census of this divWon ”?®y ^ 

, have talwtt in one davi vi*. the 26th Janimy. 

naMKtttrWei. already explahaed, wie enumerators’ returns 

wore lllHd np hefiwelMnd and then oorrectw on the night in question. It is 
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believed that 'this is the .mantief ih whiok the censes hu 
other parts of Indian and until' the great niSss erf ..snflleiOTtly 

educated to fill up their own household schedules, it is pibbably the only 
in wliich a simultaneous census can be effected in India. ' 

118. Bhauffulpore diitidtoH. — Opmntions being not so >roll ’ advanced 

as elsemere, Mr. Balrymple :fi?;ed the p^ed be« 
hangu pore v non. twOeh the 5th and 15th ‘Feteuary as the titue ynth* 

in which the enumeration should be conducted. In Moi%hyr .thel^li^t(i^ j^^ 
%t tKe last moment that the number of forms supplied would vfalh shozt of 
his requirements, and he accordingly postponed the census for days to see 
if it would be necessary to procure more from Calcutta. The endmemtiojn of 
the town was effected on the night of the 22nd February; and of the inst of 
the district between the 15th and 25th. . Elsewhere the census was carried but 
within the period fixed by tlio Oomdfissioner, the enumeration in somie places 
occupyiirg no more than one day. 

A 

11&. iOriasa divisiftn. — ''The dates fixed for the census of Orisufa,” writes 

the Commissioner, Mr. T. E. Ihiveoshaw, “ were 
■ , . . arranged that the census of the district Wad* 

quarters and Bf 8ub*divi8ional towns should be completed before the general 
district work commenced. The object of this* was to enable Collectors and 
sub-divisional ofScers to utilize the la:^ staff available^ at he^.>qu(u:tersria 
both town and mofussil enumeration. This division was generally carried out 
and worked well.” Mr. Maopherson of Cuttack reports us fqllowB " With 
the exception of a portion of the Jajpore and Cuttack sub-dmsions|' arid the 
sub-^visionai towns of Jajpore and Kendrapara, the whole diisfrict census 
was completed in one day, viz. the 25th January. It is highly jprobable, 
however, that a considerable portion of the returns were prepared roughly a day 
or two beforehand on palm leaves. This it was obviously impossible ty .prevent, 
as the headings of the forms had been explained long before the forms were 
distributed, but no harm could result from such a proceeding, nor would the 
returns he any the less correct. In a portion of the Jajpore sub-division there 
was a deficiency of enumerators, and the census had there to be extended over 
two days. Mr. Currie also in the suddm* sub-division does not appear to have 
had his arrl.ngements quite completed by the 26th. Practically, however, 
the census may be said to have been almost simultaneous throughout the 
district.” In Kendrapara the census was taken on the 7th January, and in 
J ajpore on the 1 1th. The census of Pooreo town was taken on the 7th January, 
and that of the district between the 19th and 26th. The towns of Bidasore and 
Bhuddruck were oensused during the first week of December 1871, and the 
rest of the district between the 15th and 22nd of the same month. 

120, Mn-re^lathn divisions . — It has been explained that the census of 

Nbn^tatsoi. dirWoiM. Nagpore extehded over the wholq of the cold 

weather. The enumerators were sept out in Novem- 
ber 1871, and some of them did not complete the round of tilie i^la^ assq^i^ 
them till March or April of the current year, In Darjeeling ppd Julpigoree 
too the census occupied most of the cold weather. In 0oalpari, it tvas 
during the first half of Februaiy. . In Assain the enumeratiba .coi^ 
November. In Kamroop and Nowgong jt was completed ^fore. the end of 
the month ; in Durrung and See^augor m the course of OeOemil^, but in 
Luckimpore. not before the end of February. ";It wps wiriied. by ; ' 

sioner,” writes Major Clarke,", tl^at ;. the op^tipaf l»e epnciu<]^ , by 

the 30th Novmnber ; but with the miultii^otts ditrias ef i X fen 

certain that such speed; and eneigy in the the wmih 

not be expected of them, pinrtaculOTly as they aim, fra* the jgr^ster part, psirsons 
appoihted under an old who haVe^very litde but jiafr 

ur <]|tolification8 for them posts ; and Wh^^ puhctmility m the pjsrfr^h^oe v ^ 
Of'Uaary work cannot be got from them, the. quick p^rmance of ceMus 

^work was, as ihavesaid, notftqbeexpectfid.** : ^ > ' '> 
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121* If tlio census W0re to bo tEkon thoro is Uttlo doubt^ I think^ 

K«t i»SgH be niinultaneoui COH- 

io the «tuel seijiee of the tem* COITJCu, It mig'llt Without difficulty bo tukoil in OUO 


^ „ , , W* By this 1 do not moan to say that tho 

returns for oaoU and every village could bo completely written up within the 
four and twenty hours. In most districts in wTiich a simultaneous census has 
been attempted, the district officer has expressed his opinion that the books 
were compil^ roughly beforehand, and only corrected on tho day fixed lor 
the census. This was certainly tho case in the Patna division, and 1 vofituro 
to think that a somwhat similar plan has been invariably followed in other 
provinces in which a simultaneous enumeration is supposed to have been made. 
Of course the point is of very secondary importance, provided tho enumer- 
ators do really go round on tlie day or night in <][ueHtion, and conscientiously 
correct the returns. All that is rociuired for statistical purposes is that the 
returns should refer to some particular time over a largo extent of territory, 
and the only object iu requiring tho record to bo made simultaneously on a 
partioidaa day, is to provide against indolence and the defects of memorv. If 


on the following morning. 

* 122. Taken in this sense, it will lup soon that a synclironous enumeration 

was made over areas of very considerable extent. 
.ynchro«>o. Patna division, for instance, comprises a terri- 
equal to the whole province of Oudh. The 
Rajshahyo and Dacca divisions, taken together, are as largo as England, 
and with tho exception of one or two districts, the census for tliese two 
divisions roforred to tho same date. The metropolitan districts of Hooghly 
and tho 24-Porgunnahs Wbre ccususod on tho same day as Calcutta. 


123. Even where the enumeration was not synchronous, the figures, though 
wanting in strict scientific accuracy, are still correct enough for all practical 
purposes. Regarding the country as a whole, the errors are probably unimportant. 

Em«f««V.»i ofrimuitaaeo™. ^or ovoiy ^on who has beott twice copnt^, 
n«w iDAy 1m dwregKrdw) m nnimpor- there IS probably Some other person who has 

escaped enumeration altogether. Omissions and 
double entries thua counterbalance each other. Indeed, had it boon possible to 
arrange for a simultaneous census tliroughout tho whole country, it may well 
bo doubted whether the result would have boon one whit more valuable than it 
is. A nation must be sdioolod into an appreciation of the objects of a census 
before any strictly accurate results can be expected. Even in England no one 
would think of claiming for tho census an entire absence of error. In Bengal 
we have still to teach tho people what a census is. This is the first attempt at 
anytibing of the Idnd. It is only reasonable to expect that many errors have 
crept in, attributable to ignorance, unnecessary alarm, or even motives of 
dcfficacy. With such causes of error at work, tho mere fiict that tho census was 
not taken in one and sauio day throughout the counti^ sinks^ into insigni- 
fioanoe, Wkewi, ol^r throe or four more experiments of the kind, we have 
reinoved the ffiare pf the people, so that they no longer associate the idea of 
tho onumeraticn witli the visits of the tax-gatherer ; when we have taught them 
to comprehend tho uses to which stati^ios of population may bo put and the 
oemsoquent advantage of <Ji«r submitting true returns; when, lastly, the bulk of 
the people are suffio^tly lettered to make a synohremous enumeration possihle, 
then, but not before, it udll be time to take into account the possible errim 
whinh itaay ariae fipom the census having been taken in different parts of the 
oounCky on diffinrent dates. * 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE DEMEikNOCB OF THE FEOPLE DUBIKQ THE CENSUS, AND THE VABIO^S SUUOUBS 

THAT WEBB CDBKBNT AT THE TIME. 

124. It was hardly to be expected that the first attempt to carry out a 

census in Bengal would be accompli^ed without 
cen.«.r6g«dedwHh«.p«.o«- exciting alarm in the minds of the people. Theidea 
of a house-to-house enumeration has in every country at first been regarded 
with suspicion, and has often given rise to the most unreasonable fears. 

’ There Was no ground for supposing that Bengal would-be an exception to the 
rule. ' The oriental mind is naturally timid and imaginative. ^ The people are 
steeped in ignorance mid sutktrstitioli. It ought not to surprise any one thwe- 
fore to leam that the most absurd rumours got abroad and were believed regard- 
ing the obje6t of the census. Not tiiat anything was left undone which could 
by any possibility allay the popular alarm. For three years past the idea of 
the census had been continually before the people. To accustom them to this 

. , idea, experimental enumerations were made in 

notwitl-tandU^rilpncantloB.. throughout the 

country. Between that year and 1872 preparations for the general census were 
continually going on ; a complete preliminary enumeration being carried out 
in some districts. AU this did good, no doubt. As the people were brought 
into contact with the census officials, they learned more and more of Ihe true 
ol^’ect in view, and many of them possibly learned laugh ai their fears. 
When the dreaded day arrived, they patiently acquiesced in the arrange- 
ments smd allowed themselves to be numbered. As a rme, there was no opposi- 
tion whatever. In one place only was there any serious outbreak. But, 

, notwithstanding this passive submission, it must not be supposed that the 
pe(mle ceased to regard the whole business with suspicion or at <<0000 laid 
aside their alarm. At the present moment, probably, they are anxiously await- 
ing the result; they have seen that no physical calamify has overtaken 
them, but they have not yet realized that Government has not some ulterior 
object to serve. 


125. Probably the meajmre which more than anything else contributed to 
Advitntege ot empioyjn* thfl pMpte remove the feats the people, was the scheme under 
tkMsioim in tbe ennmcmtiim. which the enumerators were chosen from amongst 
the residents of each village. Selected as these men were on account of their 
supposed respectability and influence, they felt bound to identify '^emselvos 
with the movement and to make it popular wi^ their fellow vRlagers. On the 
other hand the villagers, seeing the work carried out by theiir owh headmen, 
however dissatisfied mey might b© with the reasons alleged for fhe novelty, 
felt that they were not justified in offering any obsthiCtion. It may well oe 

doubted whether the (unployment of " ’’ ^ ' - • . « » 

have beeh so successfiil as the 1 
people themselves. 


cpujr VM9 

cent of a paid agency, however ^cient, wd»dd 
plan of selecting the enumeratbi^ ftbip amOBg the 


126 . 


The most pireval^t idea, and that which tcM^ in, the 

oentiM beUeved io be tiM fbrarnoiwr . minds of me people, aiiteimilMdion of increased 

ofeomenewtox— ' taxation/ That the 

of some new tax or otfaie r. jw as the imivmAal 

reasoning could eradicate. Why the Goverinnont tnouM jgo to such m eo^panse 
merely to ascertain the numbere the pobj^, even^aeeking # recoup 

irsel| the cost, was a problem which defied This View of 1^. censna 

p wvaded all classes. The censos form went by the name of the tUhet,” - 
(hand various were the penid^n supposed 'tO attach to its lost eT dhsirudicm, ! 
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The general opinion seemed to be thatfsome sort of poll-tax was intended: but 
the vagueness of tlio popular alarm was well exempliacd in the ingenious 
schemes in which the imagination ran rit>t. In Orissa it was rumoured that the 
Oovemment intended to reimburse itself the cost of the famine. In some places 
it was thought that only male adults would be taxed, as their names only 
were recorded ; others believed that a man would be taxed according to the 
number of women he sup^rtod ; while a third opinion was that a graduated 
scale of taxation would be devised for man, woman, and child. The Deputy 
Magistrate at Narail was asked by an enumerator if, when three or four brotherb 
lived together, all their names sliould be entered in the return. On his replying 
in the a&mative, the simple answer was — “ It will be very hard to make four 
brothers pay when the tax comes.” In another case a man was diHcovcrod 
withholding tho entry of a baby on the ground that it was too young to be 
taxed. In Assam the omission of the names of the women in the fonns was 
looked upon as quite sufficient evidence that the operations wore only being 
conducted with a view to further taxation. 


127. The idea which next to that of taxation took strongest hold of the 
' , , ^ popular mind was that of compulsory emigration. 

orMmpaioi 7 em^^ . secHis to httvo been anticipated tliat tlie popula- 

tion would bo found excessive, and people were busy in devising schemes by 
which tho country should bo rid of the excess. In most districts Mauritius, 
whether from being better known or because of the increased terror implied in 
a voyage across the ‘ black water,’ was the place marked out for tho irapet\divg 
deportation. Dut tho tea districts of Assam and other places were also spoken 
of, proving at any rate that tho people know whore their labour will find a 
market. But the Government was not always credited with equally bene- 

volent motives. In Moorshedabad it was gravely 
errmnoan. statcd that the authorities intended to blow 

away the surplus population from guns. In some cases it was tlie men that 
were to bo carried off, either to serve as coolies in the Lnshai e^paign 
or to be trained as soldiers to fight the Kussians, with whom it seoins 
to bo thought that we are in a chronic state of war. In other cases 
it was tho surplus women, who, to quote the words of tho Collector of 
F\irreedporo, were to lie deported to places less favoured by tho presence of 
tho fair sox. The military authorities will doubtless bo scandalised to horfr that 
the Queen is thought to bo always wanting wives for her wldiers. But pci haps 
tlio most extraordinary rumour .of all was that mentioned by Mr. Moimo, 
the Assistant Suporintendont of Police at Noakhally. Ho says an idea got 
abroad that the General Bcdieb wanted to so© all tho females of a certain age, 
and that they were to bo sent to Calcutta for tho purpose. ^ lie adds that it is 
not clear wlio ia meant by tlio General 8aheb. Under the circumstonocs, heads 
of departmentsin Calcutta will probably feolas if an unjust imputation had bct'ii 
cast upon them. Another idea which gained currency was, that everybody 
was to bo compelled to be vaccinated. In Chumparun tho putwaris or village 
accountants thought they were to bq sent down to Calcutta to fill in a large 
statement consisting of sixty-four columns. In i^me places tho rumours Act g<’>t 
abroad were originatod by tlw enumerators, with the idea of preventing the 

» le fr^tn leavmg their nouses on tho nignt of tho census. Thus it was said 
various penalties would attach to those who were foimd wanderi]|;ig about 
on the night in question. In Tirhoot it was an ill wind that was to cripple 
any ond fognd out-of-doors, except of course the fitvourod putwans. Genowilly 
•peaking, however, notwithstanding these absurd rumours, tho petiple subnuttro 
patiently, pretending to be satisfi^ with the explanations pven toem. ^ As 
&boo Mahendra Nath Bose, Pqpu^ Collector iu^ Kajshah);©, quamtly 
observes, 1 explain*^ the object of the oansus in all its scumtific Iwwmngs. 
The Villagers wore satisfied, M exclaimed, * Wliat wonders the Bnti^ 
meat hM achieved I The Great Akbar never attempted any such thing: ” ^ 

' 128. •Hto following extracts from district offi^rs’ reports will show that 

the eonawl was taken without exciting any very greaf alarm. 
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Mr. C. C. Stevens, Collectoer of Nud'dea, writes}-^ 

“ When the preliniinaiy operations commenced, th^ waiii mp^ uneairin®*® 

nmonff the people throughotit the distnct, but this 
Feeling >n Wuddee. feeling ultimately t6 a great extent vrore o^, and 

the people resigned themselves to the taxation whioh thw thought must 
inevitably follow. The fact is that to the ordinary uhedudMedT native mind the 
collection of statistics, as Europeans coUect them, ns a mysteiiy, They do not 
think it Mssible that Government can inenr the Ibbow and expense of taking a 
census without having some very definite object in view. ^ Of course the most 
natural supposition is that tMs object is immediate f^unia^ profit. /The only 
questions which in the opinion of the meyority remained to he detenhined, were 
&e amount of the tax, the mode of its collection, and the ultimate pur^se to 
which it was to be devoted. 

“ The general notion was that a polhtax would be levied. It happfmed tlmt 
jixst, about the time when the census was taken, I was m^ing some inquiries 
■ regarding the arrears of pay due to chokidars. It was therefore commonly 
beudVed that the census was preliminary to a general chokidari^ t^.^ So fiu* w 
the census was C 9 nc 6 med, this was rather a good thing, for the imagined choki* 
dari tax was not considered to be particularly^ unreasonable, nor was it much 
feared. In bne part of the coimt^ wliich I visited, 1 found that some ingenious 
person had gone so far as to devise a complete scheme. For each thannah a tax 
assessor, and three or four sirkars were to he appointed. The assessor was to 
gq round to each vUlage in the thannah and summarily to assess the poll-tax. 
The richer families were to pay Es, 2 per head, others were to pay smaller 
sums in proportion to their means, and perhaps some poor widows were to be 
excused entirely. The taxes so assessed were to be collected by the sirkars. 
The proceeds were to be devoted, firistj to Ihe payment of chbbdai^ wages ; 
and secondlpf to providing village roads and paying for native doctors and 
medicines when required. 

“There were other expectations, however, prevalent besides that of 
impending taxation, Mr. Oldham was asked if Government intended to 
transport the people bodily to another country as soon as their numbers were 
ascertained, or to pass an order prohibiting any one fiom amoving &om that 
M-illag^ in which name had been entered, while it was hinted that the desire 
shown by Government to ascertain the number of the women was looked on 
with suspicion. Mr. Oldham, however, says that latterly the feeling of the 
* people somewhat changed, and he was then told it was expected that the 
measure would, be bad for the rich but good for the poor, and that the latter 
were to get sotiiething. Mr. Waee, in the course of his report, remarks that the 
most ingenious theory as to the use to be made of Ihe statistics was, that Gfovem- 
nient would tax a man according to the number of women he supported. Thus, 
the assessing officer who saw a man’s name down in the books as the only male 
a^ve 12 in tibie house, and yet supporting four or five women, would make up 
his mind that the man had something to tax, and would be heavier bn him than 
on two brothers who, living together, supported a Vifo each and a mother. 
This theory, however, Mr. Wace heard advanced hut once. 

“ Perhaps one of the best iUnstrations of the inability of the Peiogali rinmd 
to appreciate the vague objects of a census, is to Wfonn^'Tb tljie oaso of a 
zemmda# of some position who hadl^n asked to assist ^ with 
He assured Mr. Ol^am that he would find the enummrat^.’ inq^itlrn'miOSt 
readily answered in his estates, as he had told. Ihb:^ 

Prince of Walk’s recovery a..dist^butiqtt 
amongst them, and consequent!^ their 
well-meaning thoiq^ untruthful assistant uhs 
the people’s minds on som^ldng : v 

* found that consic^Hb ^porih^ atta<h^ . to 
that %dia was not beihg exce^tioniaifij^ . f the 
geography statistics of p^pulatioa are give9|^ Was immedht^y 
i^ifinnation of my statcar^ts. It iiaa||r 
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Suropean^ I have no doubt ^bat the flotion that the census would be hereafter 
periodically reputed, actually did remove some uneasiness. The feeling that a 
‘ dmtoof^ was being estab^hed caused much less apprehension than the idea that 
the oensxis was ah exceptional matter. 

“ In my opinion the decision of Government not to ask for too much infor- 
mation was most wise. If we had asked for the names and ages of the women, 
the census would certahilv have been a perfect jEailuro. We should have 
had against rks the better cumses, who have actually been our most valuable aids. 
My subordinates their admiration— in which I entirely concur— of the 

great interest dhbwn in the undertaking by the more intelligont and better 
educated classes. Many of them thoroughly understood and appreciated the 
action of Government, and did tiiieir best to assist. In many places I know the 
results Wwe eagerly awaited.” 

129. Mr. Barlow, Collector of Monghyr, sayst-r- 

“The demeemour of the people has been everything that could bo desired ; 

while fully acknowledging those outward con- 
FeeUnB to Monghyr. ^ ditions, I am uot Satisfied that the taking of the 

census has bemi achieved without causing alarm, or that the act at the present 
time has been any other than impolitic. With the current of people’s minds 
running as it is upon toxation, 1 have not a shadow of domjt but that in 
the opinion of ignorant people, who cannot otherwise account for the mean- 
ing of the census, it is entirely connected with the same subject. Person^y, the 
Government officers have done all in their power to dispel any ideas of the 
kind, assuring the people during their cold weather tours that the census had 
nothing whaltever to do with the introduction of a tax. I rather regret this 
now, for as the road cess tax, which will touch eveicy agriculturist throughout 
the length and breadth of the district, although of comse devised before the 
census, will begin only to he felt a short time hence, it will be impossible to dis- 
connect the ideas of cause and effect in the minds of the people, and I fear any 
imputatibn of want of foith will not mend matters. It was specially remarked by 
aU, the extraordinary vigilance which the poorest and most jungly people 
exercised to take care of the house tickets which were affixed to their d^rollings 
at the time the house lists were bring prepared. I have .often, on asking for 
this ticket, seen it produced, carefully wrapt up in a bundle of rags, out of 
the inside of a bamboo, whwe it had been placed for security. An interpreta- 
tion has* been suggesfod of this, that exactions may have been taken from the 
people by the enumerators, which induced the formw to preserve the tickets as 
a sort of reoript for money paid, but I, hardly think this likely. I believe, look- 
ing from one point view, that the use of the police as the agency for taking 
the census W the usual effect of making the people anxious to carry out the 
instructions they received to preserire their tickets, in order to avoid falling into 
unknown di^fficulties on account of dUsobediencej but this does not disclose the 
mode dp whirii the ffitir was actually created, which acted on the people’s minds. 
The the Spj!»rehension8 aropsed wuld naturally lead to some 

■■ ■ to'- rl^e stiiictness 'vrith which the preservation of house 

S8 I ^ve observed above, the solution arrived at 
'waS'-'':P>sant) an important point for consideration is 

. ; ^ ^ 'Chittagong, says of the rumours tliat 

■ tt ihe Li^hai Exp^ti^then 

1 * ■•p«»stoi«d- that a nianbejf ri heads 
purpose, of ,pari§^' 'the 

iiu^ as iip l 

pap, . ‘Vhe hitld to lmve dSied^^ 

awe, 
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appear to liave been bdieved to a grater or less extent by the ignorant niaas 
of the people, and reapeetdble pei^ns in the town were peisrttea?^ with repeated 
inquiries as to wliat was really going to happen. It does not, however, appear 
that the spread of those and similar reports resulted in «iy obsferuction to the 
work of the enumerators. It was noticeable that soaroely any . p^ons except 
the census officials were abroad on the night of the ennm^tion, and the 
general impression seemed to be tiiat it was as well for the people to remain in 
their houses. There is reason to believe that this conduct of the inhabitants 
was, not altogether spontaneous, as it appears that soino officioue individuals 
spread the report that persons found away from their homes on the night of 
the census woiad be visited with sundry penalties.” 

131. Mr. Gleddes mentions some ourioos rumours that were prevalent 
iu Pooree ; — 

“At first it was expected that the census was meant to introduce a poll- 
, tax ; hut latterly the road cess and the Munioipali- 

iViiBDui* n ooree. vrhich huve attracted much notice of a 

painfol kind throughout the district, have been most generally associated -with 
the enumeration of tiie popifiation. 8ome strange rumours have gone about, 
such as thai Government was making arrangements to tax every one who 
should tread on a village path, every one who should swing an arm, every one 
who should carry ah mnbrella. In one place men hastened to thresh out and 
hide their grain at night ; in another place it was believed that any one who 
fed Brahmans was to be taxed upon the number whom he might entertain.” 

132. I have mentioned that one of tho reports which gained currency 
among the people was an enforced conscription of recruits to fi^t the Russians. 
In Gya the following oircamstance occurred, which seemed to ^Ve a colour to the 
rumour. “ It so happened,” writes Mr. A. V. Palmer, “that immediately before 
the 24th a party of European soldiers came to the sudder statioi^ with some 

European prisoners m route to Hazareebagh. A 
report spread and gained credence in the bazaar that 
thdse men were the forerunners of others who had been sent to enforcq the 
conscription. The report was so far believed that persons left tlie town, and 
many deposited their valuables in hiding places and down wells. Fortunately 
1 had^ened to be id the station at the time, and eus soon as I heard of it went 
into me bazaar, where I adopted measures wHch I believe gave confidence, and 
at any rate proved effective m preventing fiirtiier wanton injury to property.” 

133. It seems to me to be unneceBsary to quote at j^ater lengtii the 

... „ .. ' opinions of the local officers on tiiis subject. As a 

rule, the demeanour of the people was reported tt> 
be all that could be desired. In very few cases indeed had individuals to be 
prosecuted for refusing to give information, while attempts at wmbipation for a 
similar pupose were confined to two or three districts. In giving details of 
these oases, then, it must be recollected that I am speaking of exceptions to the rule. 
The ill-feeling and alarm which prompted the dfsturban^ces tiiese oases nfust 
not be taken as evidence of a similar ^ling ekewhere. The dktfirbianpw 
purely local in their character, and confined to a ve^ iBtoaR.exiitiQtt oonutry- 

134. The most seziouscase occurred at Bonadeah, a 

■ . .. . . . «■ .. .. 2,000 militants in the of 

The supervisor rei^rted tibst tite 

to permit tlm enumeration. On. tins Mr, Mmliro] thq of 

Police, who was in chaz^e o£4he census |uneeedpngpai . J ^P^t, 

accompanied by tiiree eonstuhlea and the “ 



ata^ On Mr. Monrok gwhg fo ins 
and s^erely injured, being pursued for ab^ two ^es 
l^js horse and make good ms e^Soepe. 'llin coiisfabdes were 
hearing of what had ocepri^dr the. liUgfofe^tei» Hr, B, & 
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District Si^)mntendent of Police, at dne© rode to thd spot, taking with them 
a guard of thii^ conchies ; hut no farther resistance was attempted. Mr. King 
camped near the spot for the night, and on the following morning proceeded 
to take evidence in regard to the riot of the previous day. The rmgleaders 
were subsequently torest^ without difficulty, and sixteen of them were sentenced 
to various terms ;0f imprisonment, 

135. Mr* Mohro, the ^.ssistant Superintendent of Police, reports on the 
state of feeling in the district at the time, as follov^ .: — 

“ With r^fard to the demeanour of the people, all I have to say is“ that 

mhi^itante of the district regard the census 
lu uo other light than as a steppmg-stono to ‘ addi- 
tional taxation. When you explain to them the contrary, tlieir answer is 

‘ Why does Government spend so much money if it does not intend to receive 
some remuneration from it? ^t has bqen said that it was through the injudi- 
cious proceedings of the census officers that the people were averse to being 
counted. All 1 can say is, that I never heard that excuse put forth until after 
the riot had taken place at Sonadcuh. I had previously written to all the 
zemindars, telling tnem that if any of their ryots were oppressed by the census 
officers, such^ ryots were to complain at once to me, and I would have the 
offenders p^ished. I do not believe that an enumerator would dare to show 
his power in the manner described, namely, in demanding to see the females 
of the different 1iQU84m, knowing thoroughly what a delicate subject that is with 
all Mahomedans, particularly in a district teeming with the sect called * Ferazees.’ 
I have heard on good autnority that the enumerators went about their work 
more with a feeling of fright than with the desire to show illegal power. 

The idea amongst a number of the people was that the ‘ General SaheV 
wanted to see all the females of a certain age, and that they were to be sent 
to Calcutta for this purpose. I do not exactly know who is meant by the 
General, but it is an idea that shows how ignorant and uneducated the 
people of this district are, and how easily any absurd rumour can work on 
their minds. When rumours went abroad that census officers wished to seethe 
women folk of the families, riiey at once put down the Sonadeah riot to that 
cause, iftnd I have observed, since the occurrence took placo, that sympathy is 
on the side of those who attacked the census officers.” * 


136. , . In Tijppesah there was at one time some fear of a disturbance, but 
the ]^mpc action of Mr, Cowley, who was tihe Magistrate at the time, prevented 
any <^n outbreak. Mr. Cowley says • 

“ In tbe villages of Ji^^^re and Baghsimail, about ten miles from h^d- 

quorters, a league was formed to defy the supervisor 
AtimptiAmiatMMMtoiipiMiaii-' to ,give him information. I rode 

out to the pltuie and had fhe ringleaders brought before me. One man held 
out for a nice, but by the next day he too gave the required information. 
In, the ou^ribig thkhaah cf ChsgSlnaya, inhabited by Mahomedans of 
lawte g^t difficulty wZ ex^nced. The men of Perguimah 

Wrt viri^nt in their threats, that no one was willing to be an 
■ [ y '■ yraa’ {■afraid ; 'of a ^turbanoe, and went to some of the inwe 
ipisapaon- ; ,lmt the superrisor had in the meantime partially 
pacif^f njy ariivrii the work went on wittout actual 

opporit^i^ ,; outbre^ in a neigh- 

dii^ct .did 'not spread- until kter on. 

' PfflOT,m«h8 

some-' '''the. people, -and Hr. Coaserat,. the .Kttra 

atVdrilrie hntiripate^ » serious ontl»«ak." 
)ranttilbri:)^)^«ed'..to a^w^the 

'riwr^'.'-'ehd: -whim # 0 y -'Wese' not the 


some 
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ryots were, and between the two he Vas powerl^ to do anything. The 
pergunnait himself and those manjhees who were assisting him were actualiy 
Insulted and driven from some of the villages, and on my artiva! I £)nnd t^ere 
was a general excitement among this portion of the Bamun, bat the news had 
spread that the census in other parts had been taken, the alarm Wi begun to 
subside, and it only required my arrival to dispel their fears. . In &ct before 
my arrival the enumeration of many villages within the tract had been 
completed, aiid within the next two days that of the rest was finished. 

I found a crowd of 1,500 people assembled at the bungalow to meet me, 
and it would have been amusing if it had not been also distressing at the same 
time to see the real terror depicted in the faces of some of the villagers who 
could hot understand the object of the census. Various rumours were afioat, — 
such as that so many men were to be taken firom each village and deported to 
Assam or the Bhootan Dooars to bring the lands under cultivation, that they 
Were to be made Christians, that calamity would overtake them,. &c. 

. “ The male portion of the population found themselves, they said, helpless, 
as the women and children were most alarmed, and the bare mention of the 
subject was enough to make them frantic, t had great assistance from some 
men who bad come over from the Eajmehal side, and who said that the census 
of that district was almost completed, and some men from the southern portion 
of the Damun beyond Boaxijore within this .district had also gone to see what 
was to be the result of the enumeration, and they also assisted to allay the 
alarm. 

‘‘ From the pergunnait’s report I felt somewhat alarmed, and anticipated 
violence if the census was to be enforced ; but on arriving on the spot I found 
that nothing could he further from the minds of the people than to oppose 
authority. They said the Sirkar might do what it liked, but begged that 
they mi^ht not be enumerated.” 


138. Elsewhere in the pergunnahs the matter passed off quietly enough. 

„ , , , , , In Nya Doonika “the Southals, and especially the 

womoTi, regardod the proceedings with uneasiness, 
some thinking they were connected with their expression of discontent on the 
rout question, and the women did not half like the idea of their children being 
counts.” 


Of Pakour Mr. Rattray writes: — “ In the beginning, wheu the census was 
first started, the Southals appear to have felt some uneasiness as to the result, 
and in a few crises declined to give information ; but subsequently, when they 
were talked to and reasoned with, they appeared to be willing to allow the 
enumeration to proceed, though I am not prepared to say they were pleased at 
its being done. On the whole no resistance whatever was made to the census 
operations in this district, and ‘the people do not seem to be discontented 
with its having taken place.” 


139. InGachar the police had to be sent out to assist the enuinerat6rs>in. 

taking the census of a villa^, anfi in e^qother case 
some Nagas on a tea plantation rafrisad: to j^ve the 
required information, under the belief that they were going; to be mada to sign 
agreements for service. There was no disturbance, howev’er, and on lbe^atter 
being explained to them, they at once consented to do w}U|| wite neci^t^. 


140. The above are all the cases that ha^e hpi^:; 



taxation, it is probahW a matter of 
as qiuetly as it did. Ibis fio doubt wait due ur .great ^ 

steps ^ken by the local officers to explain the real £^jeot 
nient lad in view, and, as biefitre expiame^ td the wii^om of 
i^dur which the enumerators were.^dbosen feom amok^ the 
Ullage. It wiU be observ^ lhai in 
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was shown, a special paid agency was employed for the ontuneration ; and it will 
probably be found as a rule that there was greatest uneasiness where men wero 
brought in from outside to do the work of enumeration. It has already been 
suggested that, so far as tbo Coreas operations were attended with any oppres* 
sion, the fruit lay mainly with the pouco or other outsiders. No measure could 
be better calculated to allay alarm and to prevent unnecessary harassment or 
inconvenience of the people than the plan of making them carry out the work 
themselves. It will be seen in the next chapter that there is reason to believe 
that this was also the most likely^ way to secure accuracy. 



CHAPTER V. 

- >•' 


OPIKIONS BEQABDINa THE ACCUBACT OF THE CEK8V8. 

'141. A census, to be strictly accurate, should be an enumeration of every 

Cnninu not itrictty Monmte tai I^rson in the country at a particular moment of 
>«(<■■» ise purpose*. bccMse not simui- time. If the enumeration is not simultaneous, or, 
^ ^ in other vrords, if the returns do not have reference 

to some particular period, an element of error is introduced in the possible 
ontission or double entry of persons who have moved from one part of the 
country to another. The longer the period over which the enumeration extends, 
the greater of course is the chance of error. Human beings are bom and die 
every moment, and therefore from a scientific point of view an enumeration which 
extends over two or three weeks, or even two or three days, is so far imper- 
tect. For;vpractical purposes, however, such an enumeration is probably ^nite 
as useful as any oiher. Theibirths and deaths during any given limited tinw 
are approximately equal, while omissions and double entries in consequence 
of persons moving from one place to another during the period of enumeration 
ultimately balance each other. The census of Bengal has not been effected in one 
day. As I have explained in a previous chapter, it was taken on different dates 
and extended over different periods in different partuof the country. ' Although 
for many large tracts the census was practically simi^taneons, still <w a whole it 
docs not pretend to scientific accuracy. All that was attempted was to. ascertain 
the number of persons living in each house on the day On whicli it was 
censused. That day may have been fhe same for a tract as lar^ m fhe Patna 
or the Rajshahye division, or for so many villages only as could bo visited in 
the space of twenty-four hours by an enumerator passing leisurely through the 
country and recording the numbers and particulars of the population on hw way. 


143. In any examination therefore into the results 

it must be understood that no 


Aficnraoy for practioal purposes the 
point of inqniiy. 


or tne late census, 
claim is made to 
scientific accuracy for the work as a whole. If it 
fairly represents the total number of persons in 
any particular part of the country at the time that part of the country was 
censused, the object aimed at may be considered to have be<m achieved. Its 
accuracy must mainly, therefore, be Judged by the frdfihnent or otherwise of 
these three conditions ; firsts that no villages or hamlets were overlboked or 
censused more than once ; aeeondl^t that no bouses in a^villageor hamlet escaped 
enutqeration ; and thirdly^ that every person living “in a house at the time 
the census was taken was accurately en^ed in the returns. I leave out of 
consideration the enumeration of the floating population, wMeh must always 
be an element of error in the most perfect census. For all |wactieal purposes 
it is quite sufficient if, when subjected to the three fosta j'ust down, 
the enumeration has been found to be correct. Those are the three stages at 
which, as it 8ec||^ to me, the proceedings could be cbecked^ loeal officers, 
and I propose itt the present chapter to in^re what amquht of accuracy fliese 
officers themselves tldnk has bedn df^ainea in tibeir re«q)tefetive dUtricts. In 
a previous chapter I have deserfb^ the stepi wMeb, yt0is4 ^«n to mwure 
the correctness of the vfilagq smd lfouifo listo^ an^T dbilpiot^p^ to repeat 
what has been there ^id. My TWesent obj^ Is WlAt 

(•pinion district officers entertain of their return afrer lu«ffi ex«uUlmMd(fo of 
them as they may have felt it necessary to make. . . ‘ . ’ 

14 : 3 . : 

in a great meauare bo tested by internal 
^ttt the disqus^n of tifis side of the qiiestk^ 
mote fitly follow the examination of ^ census nraults. ? ' 


he 


ligftineiit from tntortial evidence to 
leait with horoafUir* 



ofjSc^ ih the 

til* durdim . Opini< 
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Burdiran diyision are i^an; 


in the 


^ winion that the retums are fairly accurate* Iii 

asvtotei. ^ Hooghly a preliminary enumeration was made, Mid 

the dy^rence tot and jhe final census was only 4 per cent. 

145. vlti the jPi^idency diyision, Mr. Graham writes of the 24-Pergun- 
in tiw ^ census figures are not yet compiled, but 

. 1 <K^dentiy expect that they will prove satisfactory. 

I think I may t^eiituro to say that a very nearly accurate census has boon 
taken at a V«Bpy jamall cost and with no trouble to the people.” Of Nuddea 
Mr. Stevens Writo t — ** After the returns were given back by the enumerators, 
many pf them were tested and were found to he almost uniformly correct. > I 
believe tot lU concerned tried to give or to secure accurate returns, and that 
the census has been correctly taken with two exceptions.” The exceptions 
refer merely to, the ages and occupations of those returned. Mr. Quinn, at 
Jossore, sa^:— “The returns are now being summed up in the District 
Superintendent’s ofiSce, and as far ^ they have been examined, they seem to be 
vow fidrly correct. They show a large increase on Mr. Westland’s calculations, 
ana as the name of every adult male is recorded, and the tendency of the 
people is to understate rather than to exaggerate the number of their families, 
♦1 think this is a 'favourable sign of their correctness.” 

14fi. In the Rajshahye division Mr. Wavell, Collector of Moorshedabafi, 
- ^ , reports as follows: — “ The general result of the 

n e i » yo » • OB. ^ ccnsus may be stated to be as nearly accurate as it 
is possible to make it with an unpaid agency of village residents. As regards 
actual numbers, the result may, I thi^ be accepted as correct enough for 
practical purposes. The errors that do exist consist in such matters as 
imperfect description of occupation or imperfect classification as to race. It 
requires a certain amount of education to know that all Mussulmans do not 
belong to the same race, or tot all day labourers cannot be said to follow the 
same occupation, and this ^tent of knowl^ge cannot always be expected from 
a vill^e enumerator. Considering that this m a first essay, I think the census 
of this district may on the whole he pronounced to be as accurate as coiild be 
expected with such an agency,” Mr. Westmacott considers the census of Dinage- 
pore “ afairenumeratiOn of the resident population) though not worth niuch as 
regards sojourners and wayfarers.” Mr. F. J. Alexander thinks the census of 
Maldah Was “ successfiilly and accttrately taken.” Mr; Carstairs writes of Raj- 
shahye c-r*' It is my belief tot to existing housei were all reached, and that 
all to information given by hoiiseholders was ^utately recorded. How far 
bousehoMeis suppressed or misHBtate*^ to particulars of thehr households, I 
am unable to say. Our pp^tions secured all tot was administratively feasible, 
and if householders stated the whole truth, theu to census may be said to have 
been accurately and Jm^eaitly taken.” As regards Rungpore, Millett 
thinks he wofild be u hold man who would say that the census taken m his 
district toi haemmte,” but “ believes tot every precaution was toento 
Becjiae ^ ^ posmbte) and to figures given may fairly be 

117 ; ^ MrlMgmii' kt Wiitea:*^“ ilL^ compMon of to oensiw, 
i ^ ' the retufns were tested by to sulfibvisors. In tho 

; tbteuteh iC^ B^hetlhr to supervisor reports that he 
visited ol 5133) <md only detected an error of 14 

' persona: viUa^ 


of 333) only detected an error pf U 
v&'' tos'.;^eif^'MBn«hs'r:to of viUa^ vmted 

'The result' of three 


1 in 300 presomi. "I 
iK^: df: Jherenore reptorted tl^ to to . J 
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enter in the form%ith which I provided Inm. This was ihe’^clucddh of ft hnm* 
her of palki nearers who were sleeping in a village. He also informs me thftt four 
houses which should have been entered in one survey plolt were erroneously 
entered in another^ but not twice counted.^ This error of course, unimport* 
ant, but the fact of the supervisor mentioning it seems to show that had he 
known of others he would have stated them. The Shoriakan^y supervisor tells 
me that he found no errors when he himself visited more than twenty villages 
to test the enumeration ; but that before that he found^ that (^e entire hairnet 
had been counted twice, once with each of two adjoining villag^. This ho 
detected and corrected from inspection of the books. ^ It cannot therefore 
be coimted in estimating the probable percentage of ultimate error. He also 
states ‘that in one survey plot there were two hamlets of a village two miles 
apart. The enumerator understood his duty to be confined to only one of 
these ; the other was therefore left uncounted. Two residents of the omitted 
hamlet came in a dozen miles to report the circumstance, and a paid enumer* 

‘ atcu* was sent out to count them at once. He further says that in several 
villages new houses were built after the house lists were sent in, and the fact 
was duly reported by the enumerators. He adds that in one vill^e a dhobi or 
washerman had left his house early in the morning, and had not returned by the 
time the census had been taken. He was therefore omitted from the enumeration, 
and the enumerator did not know that he ought to have been counted up to the 
time that he gave in the book on the 16th. On the 17th, however, the onumer* 
atcpr came in eight or nine miles and reported the missing dhobi. It really 
seems, therefore, that the census of thisthannah was as correct as it was possible 
to make it.” 

Mr. Tayler, of Pubna, says the enumerators’ final returns tmderwent a care- 
ful examination during some ten days by the supervisors and others, and that 
he was struck with the accuracy with which the unpaid enumerators did their 
work. He adds that, as only those boats which were moored at the principal 
ghats were taken into account, those which might be in mid channel being left 
uncounted, he does not consider the results of the boat census to be quite satis- 
factory. 

148. Notwithstanding the foregoing opinions, Mr. Bobinson, the Commis- 
Ifc. Eoftwon'i wmaiiu, sioner, romans as foUows « Though I fully sup- 

port the district officers as having done all they 
, could, I do not believe myself that the census is an accurate one, nor do I think 
it could be so, carried out in the way it was.” Mr. Kobinson’s remarks appears 
to Lave reference to the employment of unpaid enumerators. 


149. Mr. Lyall reports on the census of the Dacca district as follows : — 
, . . “ The house census was taken all over the district 

on the morning of the l§th January, and with 
wonderful correctness. The books were in many cases delayed, but in no ceae 
that has come under my notice was the census not -taken at the proper time. 
I have ridden over a great deal of the district since then and qu^rtioned 
peopile everywhere in the thannahs of Lalbagh, Sabhar^ Mamckgunge, 
Nawabguuge, Jaffeigunge, and part of Horirampur, and I find that the people 
universfUly say they were numbered correefly and simultaneously. I hare also 
made inquiries from mukhtars and othera about their native vmages, and they 
have assured me to the same effect. I was of opinion, when ihe ord^ came 
out, that the census returns, to quote tlie words of ^e fln i pnmiisiiio ner. 

would * not be worth the paper they wore written on,’ and rep^t^jr mcpnbftwed 
tliis opinion to Mr. Simson, but I have entirdiy chf^qd my dpibiqn/.i^ 
very considerable amount of local inquiries can fiurly fthy 1 WHe^e like 
returns to be almost, if notendrely, correct, with the few exopjp^ooe T d|il^ 
to spe^ of hereafter.” . i. v . ' 

Iff Furr^dpore the returns were first drawn out in the roii^ and 
foir copied into the census boedm after the drafts Imd been caie^y/iNa|i^^ 
aaSd testeil by the supervisors imd their ausistants. ^*^Tbe J^put? ‘ " 

writes Mr. Wells, “ both consider that the census returns under 
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cai^areteQugWy roliAljle, andl coAour in thinking them -ao. As I hav© 
Bhow%- thfi caw ^taken wm very great, and I believe the returns are p^ectly 
^rmi” Sumlarly, Mr. Bevendge records his belief that the c^us oi 
moiEffli^nge takm “ urith as near an a^mroach to accuracy as was compa* 
tiWe with limited amount of money placed at our disposal.” Mr Testro who 

superviaod oper^ions in p^ of the district, says-^ I myself visited four 
cirolbs, .and m ^tion to the house remsters of those circles f personally tested 
the registers at four other places. These places were select^at rand^i, and 
what I saw I ean say that I really believe the work to have been done 
with a very close apj[nx>ach to exactness. I found every house numbered and 

S rly entered, and if only the people in each house were counted correctly 
t see no reason why they should not have been), the results obtained may 
csepted as really representing the actual state of things. Considerations 
of averages may point to incorrectness in carrying out some of the orders, but 
inaccuracy as to the totals does not necessarily follow.” The sub-divisional 
officers in this district report to the same effect. Mr. Reynolds does not write 
so confidently of the success of the census in Mymensing, but still he considei-s 
that “ on the whole it has been very fairly done,” and that “ very correct and 
satisfactory results have been obtained in all the municipal towns.” In SyUiet, 
Mr. Peterson visited certain villages in Parkool and tested the accuracy of 
the returns, with which he appears to have been satisfied. Moulvi Abdool 
Ghuffoor, Deputy Magistrate, tested the returns of two other thannahs, and 
found them correct. 


Mr. Loraine, the Extra Assistant Commissioner at Cachar, writes ; — “ No 
village, as far as I have been able to ascertain, has escaped enumeration, or 
has been enumerated twice. 1 think the census represents as accurately as 
possible the total population of Cachar.” 

150. In the Chittagong division the Magistrates of Chittagong and 

- ., . . Noakhally express their belief in the general 

n e goBg TMwn. ^ Completeness and accuracy of the returns. The 

Magistrate of Tipperah no opinion on the matter. For the Hill Tracts 
the returns are ** confessedly incorrect.” 

151. In the Patna division most of the district officers speak of the 

, V enumeration as* being as correct as it was Possible 

n t • tn« w. make it. The preliminary enumeration afforded 

facilities for testing the completeness of the work which appear to have been 
generally taken advantage of. Of Chumparun Mr. Rean writes : — That the 
enumeration has been positively accurate cannot be supposed, but it has been 
as nearly so as ^e circumstances of this district will allow.” 

152. Mr. Barlow, the Collector of Monghyr, reports as follows “ W^th 
regard to the accuracy^ or otherwise of the census, I am prepared to believe 
that suCeem in this direction has been obtained to a greater degree than could 
have-been looked faty and lo all practical purposes sufficient for the object in 

' view. My reason for so thinking is the extraordi- 

nary corr^ess with which the numbering of the 
houses ffest insta^ as ascertained by ourselves, and the 

feet cmsiia was going on boto.my, sub-divisional office's earned 

on il' fottnhry ov®P Ihe enumeration in the ‘ sheeted areas,’ with the 

result hi finding tSmt the enumeration was practically trustworthy or ‘ corre<^ 
in evbiy M«h?eover Mr. Campbell, pepuW Collator of Jmnooi, 

made alibis subdivision m his 

1 ^^ a aorrej^ond^ce in point d - i 

" ‘ homie fity&ghottt tibe diffoto«t thannahs of his sul^disfaruj 

i«> fluk tnAnnni* in wmmi the Work 


oonfidefioe in the manner in whi<^ the work 

Mh. C T. Taylor writes “ I bs^ieve the whole trwk of 
well done and I think the totoriis can be depended 
tobe yacr aocorat^ 1 have every 
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o^ason to believe that no village has escaped enumsttttion/itnd certainly none 
have been enumerated twice over.” As regards Pumeah, Mr, Wym: boiu^<^ it 
possible tliat the dread of taxation may have caused the numbers in laige 
households, and especially the number Of the women, to be understa^. 
“ I think that the number of male adults,” he writes, “ will have bemi correctly 
returned by persons of moderate means and by the poor, because the people 
seem to have thought that owing to the names of such i^ults being enter;ea, any 
false statement might more rea<my be detected.” 


•153. Even in the Sonthal Pergunnahs the officers entrusted with the 
' ^ ^ operations consider them to have been successful, 

n e on a orguni a. results to be trustworthy. Mr. Wilmot of 

Kajmohal writes : — “ Tho census has generally been accurate except in the case 
of a very few Sonthal villages, in wmch the number of children being projaqr* 
tionately more than that of adults, 1 am led to believe that the manifaiis 
(rnustajirs), who are not very intelh'gent and to whom it is difficult to explain 
exactly what is roqxiired, have mixed up adults with children under 12 years 
of age ; but both the manjhis and the pergunnites assert that such is not tho ease, 
and that the enumeration is correct to the best of their knowledge and ability.” 
Mr. Smith .at Doomka writes: — “The actual marking up of hotise numbers 
was strictly enjoined and as strictly carried out, and proved of the greatest 
practical utility, and I believe that the combined operations have resulted in a 
really satisfactory and reliable census. So favourably, indeed, was the census 
received, that in two or three instances where villages had been accidentally 
glassed over, as in the case of tho junction of supervisors’ beats, tho people 
came in to ask what fault they had committed that fhe houses in their villages 
had not been numbered.” 


From Deoghur Mr. Blumhardt reports: — “I am confident that, as far as 
the enumeration of the inhabitants of this- district is concerned, the Census has 
been successfully and accurately taken ; the only difficulty that Was met with 
was the counting of outsiders, strangers and pilgrims. At Deoghur town 
there were numbers of pilgrims thronging in every day, and in order to make 
as accurate an enumeration of them as possible, 1 issued orders for all the 
pilgrims to go into the serais on the last day of the census-taking, but 
1 found this most difficult to carry ^nto effect, and had to station enumerators 
at the principal entrances and take a census of the pilgrims as they entered the 
town. Many of the travellers also had been previou^ entered in the census 
returns of other districts, especially of Beerlfiioom and Calcutta, where the census 
Jiad been taken earlier in the year. The same difficulty W6W experienced at local 
Fairs and melas throughout the district, but with this exception the census as 
showing the resident population of the district is reliable.” 


154. In tho Orissa division Mr. Maepherson, Collector of OuttaiGk, reports 

. , , as follows : — “ I have no doubt whatever that t^e 

D 1 1 « riMB ( jvwion. proceedings have been as complete as they oduld liq, 

and that for a first attempt the enumeration lias been suedeasi^ beyond hU 
expectation.” As Mr. Currie points out, “the very vagueness of Ibep^ple’ii 
dread prevented their withholaing information, as they could not Specify to 
themselves what might be baneful or what beneficial ^ thmr inteires^.” 
Mr. Beames considers the census of Baiasore to be “ toleiably aecurate.” * 

155. In the non-regulation districts, it kas been explkbied^ lt^t^; 

. iu n.. * w ;.• • •' meration partook pf the patibre ^ W 

D e o« «giior« «vi»wi». pppuktion, ektendmg,^«yor^ve^ 

as it was, however, it is bellev^ to affoidl an aoo#a^ 


and distribution of the people. Colonel Boddam, ^e 
Hazangobagh, saj*!#, — “ I believe the eonsus to havO bsen’ . 
taken.^ It being the first occafflon on whidi an attenapt bas 
obtain anything like an aocurate enumeraticmi of all we inhajb&tiii^ 
^ly. nutui-al to suppose that some eiiors bare 
ip "isolated situations, may .have escaped Onpainatioh f tiot ; Al 
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* JefoM, I a» of ojftnion th^ Ae outtiim is as accurate as could % expected 
for - Similarly Mr. Oliphaut writes of Lohardtt}rira;--<‘Oii 

the whole, I thuOc the beasus may be said to have been taken as accurately 
as posable under the circumstances. Every precaution was taken with regard 
to travseUers, a ticket; being given to each by the enumwator who counted 
h^ to pre^t his being ente^ twice over. Mr. Forbes, the sub-divisional 
(Mc&r at ^mow,> stotes that some difficulty was at first experienced in 
gettingatthejuntfly tribes who squat upon the Mils ^ and in one ease having 
reason to believe that one of the enumerators had not been successful ip hi« 
attempt to count some of them, he deputed another person specially to inquire and 
ascertain ; but the result showed that his apprehensions wore quite unibundod ” 
The Deputy Commisrioner of Singbhoom considers the accuracy of tho census 
of that district may bo relied on. Colonel Howlatt, of Maunbhoom, writes:— 
“ The census has been taken with great care, and none but well-qualified men 
have been employed on the duty. It is possible that some few houses in the 
midst of heavy jungle have escaped, so that, if anything, the number of houses 
and persons entered in the returns may be somewhat under the mark; but on 
the whole I believe the census to have been very correctly taken, and the returns 
to be perffectly reliable.” 

156. From the Cooeh Behar division the reports are not so satisfactory. 

lBth«Coochiw,«dWtokm. territory of Darjeeling the census 

IS feirly accurate, but for Dumsong and the Terai 
the Deputy Commissioner considers the figures to be incorrect. The Deputy 
Commissioner Of Julpigoree does not considcar the result to be satisfactory. 
Of Goalpara, Lieutenant-(^lonel Comber writes : — “ The census of the 
district has been taken with such care and strictness as was jmssible, but 
though pains wgro taken to employ the host ageneV available, I have still some 
doubt as to the correctness of the work ; yet it can he taken on the whole as a 
very fair approximate.” It has already been explained that no census was 
attempted in the Dooars, an enumeration of the people having accompanied the 
settlement opeo'ations in the previous year. 

157. In iussam the district officers consider the results to be satisfactory.* 

Colonel Hopkinson, the Commissioner, writes as 

“I think the census was on the whole completely taken. It must be 
recollected that a census is not quite a novelty in Assam, for every year each 
mouzahdar is supposed to number the people of his mou^h and make a return 
to the Depuly Commissioner. We have, moreover, a paid agency, so to say, 
scattered all over the province, and acquainted with the people. The jurisdic- 
tion of a moosahdar and his two or three munduls is not so large as to create 
any difficulty ih.^unting the people residing in it. Moreover, tho police were 
fi^ly employed in testing the returns of the enumerators, and generally in the 
oenstts operations.; As the ^^ncy employed by the several Deputy Commis- 
sioners M tWvnmnS districts was the same, and as the mode of taking the 
census wajs t dp not think that it was better done in one district than in 

anoiber, proMibly tihe enumeration in Kamroop and Durrung may be 

tomewhut the f^ of there bring more educated people 

scatti^redi awifaiid t rn^ population M these districts. I can answer for 

idrtoi be at Gowhatty at the time, and am aware that the 
taiatteri” 

of believes the census to have been 

D^liy CHMhmissihner of Durrung writes 
^ accuracy in a census where the enumeration 
f .a Montn, and that there am errors in con^gumee ^ 

fc’lt.'ll'-"' 


* *S ,;a^iWed tiiai tiiese eir<jlt# ,are more of motion 
stiiat they are not freguent. The onuMions W hnlp 
M shine de^ Demty Gomn^oner pf 

. v and subordinate enumer- 

their returns, 1 fearno very trustworthy 
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reliance olK be placed <ni them, especially on those submitted firom places 
bordering on the hills, and distant from the sadder staiicm. The taking of 
the census is a novelty for the natives in these puts, and the objebt for 
which it is alleged to have been taken is a good deal mistrusted, and a 
great part of the people think it was merely an inquiry pieliminary to some 
further tax being imposed on them. Before the conquest of this province 
by the British wvemment, evety person of the cultivator class over a cer- 
tain age^ used to be considered as a paik, or person fit to be employed in 
the penial service of the king and his officers. As the late census forms 
required that the names of all males over 12 years should be given, many of 
the people^ apprehend that the Government intends to introduce something of 
the aime kind.” In Seebsaugor the accuracy of the returns was checked by a 
few paid enumerators, and the Deputy Commissioner thinks they are as correct 
as can be expected. 


, 158. On the whole, therefore, the local officers express themselves satis- 

to be drawn. their work. Many of them have clearly 

taken great pains to test the returns in order to come 
to an opinion r«^arding their ^uracy. Some few Deputy Commissioners in 
non-reguhijlion districts entertain doubts as to the completeness of the enumer- 
ation ; but.in tlie regulation provinces, -with scarcely an exception, district officers 
are of opinion that the census has been well and thorouj^ly taken. In this 
opinion 1 may state generally that I concur. It would be almost unreasonable 
to expect that in a country as large as Bengal a novel experiment like the 
census could be perfectly successful everywhere, or in every minute particular. 
But the manner in which the re^sters and returns were submitted to me for 
compilation, enable me to bear witness to the evident care and thoroughness with 
'which the business has been Conducted by the great majority' oi^ distc.ict officers. 


159. Where the returns do err, the population no doubt is understated. 

Popidtoio.. ui.d««totod probably. districts which have not been suiVeyed, or where 

the census was not based upon the survey, it is of 
course quite ^ possible that a hamlet here and there may have escaped enumer- 
ation. In wild and uncivilized tracts isolated houses may have been omitted ; 
rad in many cases householders mt^ have, either purposely or through neg- 
ligence, understated the numbers of their ftunilies. l^ese are errors to which 
an Indian census is peculiarly liable. Even in Europe it is admitted that no 
census has ever comprehended the full number of the people. On the other 
hand, there has been no inducement to exaggerate the returns of population. 
The lew enumerators who have been paid, were paid monthly salanes or a 
lump sum for the job, in no way dependent upon the number of persons 
counted by them. The fear of additional taxation was in iisetf suffiment to 
deter the people from entering more persons in the returns than were really 
alive at the time. Nor do I believe that many persons have beto counted twice 
over. As the census was not simultaneous aU over the countiy, a man here 
and there may have appeared in the returns of two districts, but these cases are 
veiy exceptional, and are probably more than ^unterb^anced by casetf in 
which no enumeration was made at all. One intelli^nt gentleman has written 
to newspapers complaining that all his servants were enumerated twice over, 
and considers that forty per cent, shqnld be deducted from the results of Ihe 
cemiMon this account. But , even if his retnm had been allowed to sta^ 
(which it probably was not, riii8 beii^apoint wHoh received car^^ attention), 
the servants of Europeans in Bengal do not amount tp WeAfy-aisren million s , 
or m feet to any appreciab^ number whaWer* Jtpy bwti pari: I Imve no 
hesitation whatever in saying that the figures,, If hnyOi^,: mre nhdeanstat^ ^ 
but I believe that fhey rejnesent as acentete an aiocminiti idf 1he populatinfi of 
Bengal as could under ally circumstances hate boed ex|)e<^ from afirsi oenm 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE CENSUS OFFICE. 

160. Any acooant of the census operations would be incomplete which 

E«gtotrtr.eeii^ •ppoiaMd w mention of that part of the work which 

•npwvise prooaediiagK Mid Motpo* has Mien Upon the Central office. In the iutrodtio> 
'**“‘**’ tory chapter I have already explained that under 

the prdefs of November 1868, 1 was appointed to supervise the tmdertaking in 
Lower Bengal. The bucdness of the census has thus occupied a large share of 
my time and attention for the last four years. First came the experimental 
enumerations, with all the correspondence which they involved, then the arrange* 
ments for tlie general ceti^, add finally the compilation and publication of ^e 
results. I shml devote the present chapter to some account of the nature of 
the work which has thus been undertaken in the central Census Office. 

161. A fun report having bemi submitted to (government' upon the experi- 
mental enumerations of 1869, they may be dismialed in this place with i^ 
words. Their main obiect was to test the various agencies available in different 
parts of the country with a view to the selection of some one system for uniform 
adoption. When it was found, however, that no one schmne could be laid 
down for the whole of B^agal, but that much must be left to the discretion of 

■ , ^ . me local authorities, it may be thought that no 

^ ** ^806 was left for sBy Central supervising authority. 

So far from this being the case, however, uie neyr 
arrangemept really had the effect of materially increasing the work ot’'thi8 
office, •instead of <me spbrnne, there were eight or ten fo be dealt with. 
Under the oid^ oi Government each of ifoesp schemes with its ei^ated 
expenditure had^tp be sul^tted few sanction. A series of references and <»unter- 
memnom was the resuu. One scheme suggested modifications in another* 
it seeped only reasoimble^ men^oycTj^ f^ sort of uniformity should he 
insisted on in tlm scale m^ndikr^ These and a thousand other points 
entailed ponsideiifole respousibiHty upon the officer in general charge of the 
i^pmationB. . • 

» 163, 


One of the most important duti^ pf the Census Office in the earlier 
stages <d' the yrork related to the printing and dis- 
tribu^n pf ^ ^ufoite forma The form of enu- 
fooputpris tras priginaHy proscribed by the 

pf a *ii d to bP' tthanskted htto anambsa* of ditrerent 

^ ■ -y^en-’tlie tranalattons were 'complete 

aUtf so^Vhidf &e form was altered Md 

die ^pv^;: again:' '■ The Jaagwa^ 

u^ ih Lower Bengal ; Huuius' 


TninsUKiknB W 


Govmrinient 
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in Calcutta, and distributed from this oiSSoe. The printing was eSSected at the 
Alipoi^p Jail and occupied the press more or less during a period of nine months. 


168. 


Number of forms printed. 


The numbm* copies of the enumerator’s form that wmre c^uck off 
in ^ngali wiib 3,668,720Vin Kaithi and Persian 
(diglot edition) 836,600; in Nagri 102,000; in 
English 1 1^600, and in EngEsh and Bengali (diglot edition) 64*000— thus 
making a g^d total of 4,683,820 copies. This number is exclusire of the 
forms used in Calcutta and the suburbs, as well as of those piinti^ at Cut^k 
for use in Orissa. The forms were stitched in books of ten sheets or so, with d 
docket cover, a sheet filled up as a specimen and afffinted set of instructions ; — 
tlie Intention being that a 8epm*ate Imok should be used for the enumeration of 
each village or hamlet. Of dodkets 384,000 copies were printed, and of iastruC' 
tions 440, BOO—' tome books containing the instructions m different characters. 
Besides these forms for the actual enumeration, a . large number of forms was 
psiniK^d for the preliminary arrfmgements. Thus, 301,110 copies of sunnuds of 
ai^infment were struck off for the enumeratom^^e sunnuds, like the enu< 
meraWs forms, Itoing drawn up in diffsient languages, and sometimes at the 
request of ComimisBioBers differmtly worded even m me same langu^e ; 388,000 
forms w^ printed fiw a return of schools and scholars ; 403,000 ti^ets to be 
given to boats to p^ent their being oensused' twice over; while other miscella- 
neous forms, ^age registers, house lists, notions and instructions, humhered 
87,500. Tnus, altogether, upwards of six and a half jDaillion (6,586,000) copies 
5f forms in .different languages and of various sizes were printed and issued 
foom the central office. v 


164. The printing of these forms was commenced in the monthof January 
1871 ; it was interrupted for three montlm between March and Jdly, and was 
not fimdly compl^d before January 1872. In many places the forms were 
required early in .November, and they had to be distributed therefm^ during the 
rainy season, when communication with the eastern districts hi always uncertain. 

' The interruption of traffic on tile EasWn Bengal 
Bailw^ in conseauence of parts pf the line bemg 
™ washed away tne heaw inundations last year, 

incisias^ the difficultiei^ of transmission, l^in some mstricts, then; the forms 
were not received as soon as they should have, been, the fault did not He entire- 
ly witii tbis office. Had indents^ been jfonctually submitted by all district 
officers, the forms might everywhere have been despatched ix|^plenty of time, 
^me dficers seemed to , imagme that I ought to have had an unlimited stock 
of forms always in hand on' which they is^ht inifont at leisure, wheieas my 
object was not to print more forms than were likely to be actually required* 
On the whole, however, there were very few cofoplmnts, and! nowhere tras tiie 
actual census delayed in consequence bf non-receipt of the necessary forms. The 
delay in tiio issue of the school forms was unavoitiable, the Govenimeut orders 
not being received till the 13th December 1871. 

165. But the great work of the Oensus Office has of course been the 
«f uw ia tiM compilation cf the results. It was decMed from 

c.niwc«o«. the first that all tii|a retiuius should be compiled in 

a oontral office. Such an arrangement, it thought, ifould commoe to 
economy, efficiency and uniformity. District offii^ l^ye sie^ foisure 

to supervise the work, and if a special superviring esilaihHShs^t had to be 
pntertained in eveiy . district, fo.e cost would pavq peat. More- 
over, it was thought, that by haying a Wge nufobe^iiif'ltei^ in one 

office, tiie would ap^uito 

would materially esp^^te and cheapm 

doubtless been to sofoO mdi^t attained, Safoo tinfo th«ce hare been 
<f- jdrawbaoks which 1 tiiii^ riiould be foken foture 

occasion. Ip the fitto phme the returns being aai X hate said diffident 

fimguages, there was me difooulty of finding: i W Of Ihtdligent 

clerks m Calcutta who,0onld read and undartosnid th^ The want ^ >fosa| 
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knowledge m thn®© efl^ploj^ed has also be«m found to be a cause of embarrasspient : 
more ^articularfy; in regaM to the tribes and nationalities of outlying districts, 
like Parjeelin^ Oadiar an<tthe Chittagong Hill Tracts. Lists of castes and 
tribes were caDed for firoja each district officer, but even with the assistance of 
these <»>nsiderable (wnfr^ion ensued, and the returns of more one 
district had^to be recompiled in consequence. 


166. The difficulty of procuring Ooryah and Hindustani clerks in 

Mr. Ravenshaw, the ConunMoner, undertook to have the Orissa returns 
compfled by a special establishment attached to his own office, and toy 
acknowledgments are due to him for the very great interest and trouble he has 
all along taken in the matter. In January last, when the returns began to be 
received &om. tiie district officers, I visited Cuttack, and with Mr. Ravenshaw’s 
assistance oigwized the required establkhment, prescribing rules and forms 
for their guidance. The work of tiiis branch office m^ be said to have 
commenced in February, and was completed by the end of July. . 


167. At Patna a branch office was organized for tiie compilation of the 

„ . ^ ^ ^ returns for fiehar, most of which were written 

kuc o m • ft either in Persian or the Kaithi Nagri character. 

This office was originally placed under the supervision of Mr. C. F. Magrath, 
who was inspecting , tiie registration offices in Rdiar at the time, and who waS* 
assisted in its superintendence by Baboo Bhuggobutty Chum Chatterjee, Snb< 
Registrar of Soory. Latterly, however, the inspection of tiie Bebar offices 
being eompl«fted, Mr, H. 0. ^g, Sub-Registrar of Chupra, was deputed to 
the sole charge of the Patna branch Census Altogether the returns of nine 

diatricta were compiled at Patna, the work having bren commenced in March, 
and being completed the beginning of November. The compiling staff 
varied from time to time according to ^e nece^ties of the work^ the maximum 
number of clerks employed at any , time being 178. During the work of 
compilation I visited Patna three times, besides being in almost daily com- 
munication with the Superintendent, 

* • 

168. In Chota Nagpore the Comnoissioner, Colonel Dalton, undertook 

the compilation of the returns for the Tributary 
ciMtftKftgpcirft. States. The returns for the rest of the province 

were also in the iJagri character, and I spgested the desirability of their being 
compil^ on the spot, but Colonel Dalton thought it would be better to send 
them down to Ulcutta, and half a doz^n writers or were therefore engaged 
in each district smd deputed toi work under my supervision. 

’160. The returns for Bengal, Assam and Chota Nagpore, comprising 
. ^ « tiuriy-ttine districts in all, were compiled in 

Cftiktnt oflM iir ORievtift. A very large establishment was required 

for tiie compilation , of those returns. T^e men, however, were entertained 
gradually^ ^d the foH saaotimted eomjdem^t of 460 cleiks was only 
employ^ .for a veiy short p^od. Aa gene^ supwn^d^t, I aUowed 
the sembea of BtditeSimjeeb Okunder Chatto^ee^ SuVRegastrar of Burdwan. 
Ae the* office occ^iMi laa^e taro nules a|;||rt, and as a Im'ge 

portion .df niy oim tsh^ up ih.a,;ti»tid ^ce trith my duties ^ 

fiiSpeetbrdSW^^ didnotapply fora se^ 

.received 

m the reodeiuie ^ dNi^e ^ ht 
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170. The enumerator’s form sanctioned for ^g^eral use m BeUjgal will 
.... be found in an append.' ItcoiitainedthefoUow^ 

Information wkedmfom of return. i„g headings i— , 


1. Serial number of the house in the village. 

2. Names of all adult males in the house. 

3. Caste or religion. 

4. Nationality. 

5. Occupation. 

' 6. NumW of all adult females in the house. 

7. Number of boys. 

. 8. Number of girls. 

9. Total of persons in the house. 

10. liemai'ks. 


The age at which persons were to be considered adults was taken to be 
twelve years. In the case of male adults only were particulars as to name, 
reUgion, occupation, &c., required, the numbers merelv of tue women and children 
being asked, and the)r being assumed to be of tne same caste as tiie person 
against whose name' their numbers were entered. In the column of remans the 
enumerators were told to record the particul^ o:f infirmities, the existence of 
schools, and any other matters which called for remark. 


171. llio instructions to district officers were tlmt as soon as the returns 
• uatrict offieen initnfoted to Mud Were recoived from the interior of their districts, 
in their retnmg without doUy- they should be transmitted to the compiling office 
at Calcutta, Patna, or Cuttack, as the case nught be. These instructions were for 
the most part complied with. The returns began to come in in Pebiuary, but in 
some cases they were delayed in order that the figures might be .totaled in 
the Magistrate's office. The last returns, viz. those of DaijeeUngt Cachar, and 
Lohardugga, were not received till July. The census of Gachar was not taken 
till March, and there was some delay in getting in some of the planters’ returns. 
In Lohardugga the Deputy Commissioner had through a misapprehension of the 
instructions commenced the compilation of the returas in his own office, and 
1 was for a long time under the idea that the census had not been completed, 
when in fact Mr. Oliphant simply meant that the returns were still under 
compilation. As these returns, when ultimately received in Calcutta, had to be 
recompUed by a limited number of imported clerks, the delay was unfortunate, 
postponing as it did tho completion of the whole work. It may be added, 
however, that where the returns have been totalled in the district offices, the 
figures have generally been found t<f a^:ee very closely with those obtained 
in this office, and liave thus corroborated the accuracy of the compilation. 


172. The instructions to district officers explained very folly the arrange- 

roent in which the returns were to be submitted 
to thi, office. The lebmt £» euffi Tillajse were to 
be contained in a separate book or books ; no two villages bring riiown in the same 
book. If more books than one were required for any town or village^ they 
were to be tied togeth^. , The books were to bo packed in sraarate bundles 
for each thannah jurisdiction, and Were to be aooompanied ^ lists of the 
villages, which would thus, it was hoped, be a oom]^rio ri 9 ttnfo|^ of foe 
transmitted. Generally {qieaking, this part of the instructiionA mo was obscawed, 
but there were eirors and omisinons whfoh led fo ir^ri^evi^ei confo^ 
Dockets were left blank; nolabris wme attari^ foi^ bpn^esf^B^ 
written illeribly in foe bets, and sometimeii fovlials were ^ 

Of course all sorts of blunders frilowed. entafong mnfo 

spondence. Tbo sulgeet wiH be referred to ^rin ftSfoer on. i r 

173. On receipt of foe returns in foe bompilmg office, foe ifepe 

inwMchihey wwedtdttritii in for eudk book woe aostraictefo foe fotalsr bring 

thecompuiagoffl.*. entered Oft foo eoven Tht^, foe 

aud the total meni^ hoys, '^omen, and gulli, were fost <mtei^7'fo^ 
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eac&.di0mt the Retails of men, boys, women, and girls being 

shown <w to a Jnrd table the numbers of ea^h caste were shown, 

lu occupation. These totals were then 

posted, gener^y m ^hs^ into four registers for each thannah, and where 
twoor more j»o<^ related to the same town or village, a vUIa^ total was 
insert^ m mfcv These village registers may possiWy be found very useful 
hereof, ajidm fl»» expectation toey have been forwarded to district officers with 
the onginal retuiiw. In some cases, however, they may require to be fair copied • 
some officers i^lected to t^mit mth their returns the lists of vdlages o^ei 

for, or the lists were to badly written in the vernacular that the clwks could 

not read them, and as they had no local knowle^ to guide them, many of* the 
names will ^bably not be easily recognised. The first supply of forms again 
was printed on very inferior paper, which would not bear much handling, and 
thus some of the registers have been much injured in the necessary exami^tion 
and comparison of them one with anoth^. If, however, local knowledge is now 
brought to bear ujpon them, if mistakes in the spelling of names or arrangement 
of villages are rectified, and if the registers are regularly kept up to date, trans- 
fers of villages being duly entered from time to time, these registers ought to 
bo of tbe utmost assistapce in compiling and testing the returns of the next 
census. 


174. When the village registOTS for aU the thannahs of a district were com- 

^te, statements were drawn up of the thannah totals, 
printed Ud eireninted for tables showiug tho numbers and religions of 

” " * people were then printed and forwarded to 

the local officers for report. Statements exhibiting the distribution of villages 
classified according to the number of their inhabitant|i, and giving the details of 
the population in towns and municipalities, %ere also compiled, printed and 
circulated for correction or explanaticm. It will be pointed out, however, further 
on that in consequence of a miswprehension of the orders on this subject, these 
latter tables are not of much value. In some districts the survey mouzah has 
been taken as the village, however many distinot dusters of houses it might con- 
tain, and we have thus villages appearing as towns which are only large estates 
with five or six hamlets upon them ; or, on the other hand, large towns, if they 
happen to have been built on land foiling within two or more mouz^, have 
been shown as so many villages. 

The statements of castes and occupations were too volummow to be 
printed for each disfriot, but the totals of each caste in the district were 
forwarded to the district officer for suqb report or explanation as m^ht be 
necessary. These subjects will be more folly dealt with in a subsdijuent part of 
thereportv 


175. Tito butoaess of absfractilng the totals on the covers of the books was 
done in the vernacular. In (kilcutta, however, many of the mohurrirs made 
their rough eafonlsrions in'Bnghdi figures, which they afierwards transcribed 
* in Bengali. A source of constant error arose 

BteifoiitiaMiife for |iit from thd' simihudty of the Bengali figure for 

V four and Ihe Englitoeij^t. The mohurrirs were 

paid at tito bf irhieh was raised to Rs. 20 after th^ 

montbiif stovicis, : A was laid down, each bemg 

lonlsto regaiding fifteen hundred persons daily, u 
L a cKnrespondmg deduction was made fr^ hfo 
fooenritos to industry were held out m the shape of 
m<Mm, Ihe scale W down was a fi^avei^, 

: seme in tbe manipulation of toe 

%as as impopular as l^k-work usually is wito 
einto orgsnis^a strike, and I hsd to 

vThtoe Wito hevto ^*^^**^1 

The exaoto*®* aiB rate of 

1 totidg toto reaistoto. Rs. 25 

vras.^' 



any 
pay,- , 
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176. To examine tbe r^istent and ehedc ^e addilioa, as mrdl u.to exer- 

* ciae a general anperintendenpe oTer tbeaubonlmate 
Supervising ette • men . ^ clerks and moliiunirs, a t&w men •were entertain^ 

on higher salaries, the establishment being divided into aeetions,and a oomputator 
on Bs. 40 or Bs. 60 being placed over each. These m^i howeymr, were mostly 
inexperienced; if they were quick and re^y arithmetieianB, th^ made mistakes 
in regard to the arrangemmit of the records^ or kicked the rawer to control 
others. On the whole 1 consider the supervising agenev was ^ weakest part of 
my arrangements^ and on a future occasion Ireoommena that ihe greatest care be 
taken in the sdection of this portion of the etaff, clmrks with some mofuasil 
experience being chosen and lugher salaries offered, if necessary. 

177. The, supervision of the compilation of the returns has necessarily 

„ . > ^ been very irksome, and tbe difficulties which have 

had to l4 mot mid oroKome by tho« engaged in 
it Can scarcely be overrated. Ignorance, indolence, stupidity, and diraonesty, 
were at all times active sources of error, against the evil coni^uenccs of which 
the superintendents had over to be on tb^ guard. The compiling staff was 
at first organized very slowly, with tbe view of training the men carefully in 
the dtttioff they had to perform. When sufficiently instructed, they were set to 
work in pairs, the work being so arranged that they should have checked the 
oorrectness of each other’s figures. It was soon found, however, that the 
abstracts prepared by the monurrirs in the first instance could not be trusted 
without further examination. Either they cooked the figures to make their 
totals awee, or, to save themselves the trouble of writing them down, they 
ignored half the castes and occupations that were ente^ in the returns. In 
some cases they even went, so far as to alter the entries in th4 books. Accord- 
ingly a staff of examiners haA to be employed to test the work of the 
Compiling mohorrirs. These men, too, required to be oon^intly watched, 
and in some cases the returns had to be gone through a third rime before 
I was satisfied that they had been properly abstracted. A new set of diffi- 
culties arose vrith the posting of the villf^e totals, the writers requiring to be 
looked after just as much qgf the Compiling mohurrin. Indeed the vihole work 
of oompilarion has only shown me how indiq>en8able it was that every step 
should be checked from the very behest to the lowest. On the whole, 
I think the result of the compilation is very fairly accurate; thme may be a 
small percentage of error, but it is infinitesimal. 

178r The experience which has been gained, however, on the present 
St^gestion* for ji^e next cHutt*. occosion Will be Valuable if it can be turned to 
A ima«b office in each province. accouAt On the occasion of a future 0611808, and with 
this object it may be useful to note one or two points for the guidance of those 
officers who may be entrusted with the business of the next - census. In the 
first place, then, I think that in Bengal, where there is such a diversity of 
language and race, there should be a brandh eompiling office at least in every 
province. In outlying isolated dktricts too, me Darjeelipg and Ca^ar, 1 
would allow the returns to be compiled tmder the district officmr’B sqpearvision. 
It is impossible to cl^ks in Calcutta with the requisite locaf knowledge, 
and sooner ^n take the trouble to acquire that knowledge, it h^ shown 
that Bengalis will fudge the figures ana falsify the returns. 

179. Another point on which ^eat stress should be ^ hnd rela^ to the 
Uetoms aiiotiid 1 m more (MvefliUy manner in which the returns rnid sent^^^ f^y ' district 
•rrxnged. officm». Fpr thC coixeot 

registers, it is absolutely nectary that ihoidd be 

arranged by the local smimorities on the ot|e hand, and 
adopted should be thoroughly undemtoodipt^ eeasw on'' /Primr. 

the first I recojpised toe importance df satia&ctovy W this 

matter, tmd I impressed it both on the district offiCj^ and! ^ sprad^tdisn^^ 
Ihit my instructums were ofitem neglecfod or oyediooked, and ' 
yrm introduced where nopfe might to have been permitted to exiat; , Ao slpaxate 
book being used for each village;, it tvas dicBcted that tV«^ ttf 
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each thanjiah junjdiction should be ti«d up together aud accompauied by a list 
of villages. The name «f the thannah, as well as the villagC ought always 
to have been euW on the docket of the book, and thus the iSte of ^villages m 
&e tha^h o^ht to ^ve bwn a complete catalogue to the returns of that 

the dockete were not lllod up; sometimes unin- 
habited village lands we» entered m the list for wHch no returns were forth, 
comuig; ^etifflw no lists accompanied the bundles; and sometimes the returns 
were not up m bundl^ at These blunders naturally gave infinite 

trouble m the wmpilmg and entailed a large amount of correspondence 
which might have been avoided. To obviate all such, mistakes on a future 
occasion, the books for each tlmnnah should bo numbered in a consecutive series 
the numbers being also entered in the list of villages. When two or more books 
are used for a village, the number of such books should he specified in the list 
and care should be taken that the books are numbered consecutively. This 
numbering of the books liad to be done in tbo census office on this occasion, 
and delay and mistakes sometimes occurred in oonsequenoe. Another time it 
should be ddne in the district office, and district officers should bo careful to 
see that the numbers of the returns actually correspond with those shown 
in the lists. In sliort, the local officers should submit their returns arranged so 
clearly that the most stupid clerk can have no difficulty in understanding the 
arrangement. It must be recollected that the officer in chaige cannot eximiine 
every return himself. If the census registers are to be compiled in English, 
the list of villages should be drawn out in that language, it being possible 
to read a vernacular name written in a running hand in half a dozen 
different ways. 

180. In the Census Office, on the other hand, it is of tho very first impor* 

A good rocord-keeper ««ntiaL f q«aUfied leco^-kocper, with a 

competent staff of assistants, should be placed m 
charge of the returns. This officer ought to be able to read English as well as 
the vernacular ; ho should have some knowledge of the intenor and of the 
geographical divisions of the country for administrative purposes ; and he 
should not be allov^ to touch tlie records until he had mastered all the in* 
structions on the subject of their arrangement. His duties would be personally 
to examine the returns of each district immediately on receipt, to see that*they 
were complete and properly numbered for entry in the registers, and generally 
to have charge of toem during the process of compilation. On the present 
occasion inconvenience was often felt for want of such an officer. The 
inconvenience would have been of small importance had all the returns b^n 
received arranged on a unifenm principle, pro^rly docketed and accompanied 
by full lists to owrespond ; but this was not the case, and the result was often 
very disastrous. Just as the district returns should be so arranged that the 
most ignorant and stupid mohumr would have no difficulty in understanding 
tlib arrangement^ so should tlie record.keeper’s staff in the central office be so 
, orimtiked and traii^ ^at they might be folly comp^ent to d^eet and set 
ri^t any .flaw in. thearrangmnent whiiffi had occurred in the district office. 

181. In the forms preewaibed by the Gfovemment of India for exhibiting 

' the results of the census, dis^ct tables are laid down 

i)eii«)li sga MiS «ik iSHyiiUl be classifying the population according to religion 
ebetewi^ibriMdiee^. and acooi^g to nationaUty, tribe or coste. In 

tho table d reHgicsis, Iffio details of age and sex are required to be shown, 
but in- table of natiehafi^es simidy me total numbers of each race, tn^ or 
caste, Tlfo were ^C(^ii^iy ooinpiled on this pnncirfe, no deteils of 

age or befo® rilOwn in the register iff nationaffities. It been louna, 
however, ihtrt m the of any definirion of the broad term Hindu, 

many oastos and triW been shown as ^eh which ^uld more pr^rly 

b^y jp- under, ^e Ifoad of Othrasi.*’ This wds in ,thO present isase 
In term ** Hindu” is v^ ipde^te, being as 

cfosn najed.-m of non-Mubammadan a® oa any other. Agam, 

0 ^ adopt the same liud of domarcatimi between the 
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purer Hindu castes and the semi-Hinduised non-Aryan abon^nai. Ota* com- 
pling staff was very imperfectly educated, and eten when mstruotions were 
supplied them, it was fotmd eiLtremely difficult to make a large ntimber of them 
adhere to the same classification. In the next place, the enumerators 
committed j^osa errors in this respect, but it would clearly never have done to 
have allowed the* compilers to use their disoretion in ccntectinj^ the original 
returns. Uniformity might perhaps have been secured by laying down an 
exhaustive list of tribes and castes classified according to religion, but this 
agdin was impossible, numerous tribes and castes being found mentioned in the 
returns regarding which even the local authorities coiud not always give satis- 
factory information. A person, moreover, may change his rehgion without 
changing his nationality, and here was an obvious oj^tacle to the exercise of 
any discretion on the part of the compiling staff. The only way in which the 
difficulty could have been surmounted would have been to extract the details of 
age and sex in regard to every caste or tribe mentioned, and then they might 
hav.e been arranged afterwards according to religion on any plan that com- 
mended itself. An additional advantage would have been that any peraon who 
objected to the plan adopted could have re-arranged the table in any other 
form which seemed preferable. I should accordingly recommend that this be 
done on a foture occasion. It will take a long time, and be infinitely more 
cumbrous than tlie system which has been adopted on the present occasion, but 
it will be more satisfactory when it is completed. 

182. 1 have referred to the mischief which ensued from the neglect or 
Th« tom "«iikg«" ihonid he iwttor misapprelicnsion of the order directing the use of a 

separate book for each village. The object of the 
order was not only to fecilitate the preparation of the census registers, so as 
to show the population of each separate hamlet, but to enable tliis office to 
compile the table required by the Government of India, classifying villages and 
towns according to their population. Unfortunately the term Vul{^” is used 
in a twofold sense in In^ ; in official language it means the village lands 
quite as often as the cluster of dwellings in which the villagers reside. This 
obvious source of misconception was foreseen from the first^ and it was believed 
that sufficient precaution had been taken to provide against it. The original 
institictions, it will be remembered, while contemplating that the arrangements 
for the census should be based upon the survey, carefully distinguished wtween 
the survey Aulia (which was the term purposely used to signify that the land 
only was meant) and the villages and hamlets that might exist upon it ; and 
it was distinctly pointed out that the different hamlets or clusters of home- 
steads in a survey mouzah should be carefully ascertamed and noted in 
the register. Subsequently, when these instructions were set aside, it was 
nevertheless pointed out, both in G. O. No. 2279, dated 2nd August 1871 and 
in the instructions which were printed on the returns, that a separate book 
or books must be used , for each village or town, so that their population might be 
ascertained without difficulty. In many districts, however, a separate bookt 
has been used for each mouzah or survey hulka; and two csr more villages l^ve 
been entered in the same book. It has therefore been impossible to distinguish 
the population of different villages in the^ same mouzah, or to arrive at the 
population of a town whidb may sibiaied in three or fomr. different mouzahs. 
It is indeed offon no easy matter to 4ofioo the limits of towns in Bmigal vi^^hich jbnve 
no municipal boundaries. Thoy are perhaps mtoated at the junt^n of several 
mouzahs, quaHer which is mtuated ^ each mommh bearing's different name 
and ranking as a soparate ^11$^, ^vhile there no naihe whatever for the 
town as a whole, Thexp always therefore Ifo a oeri^a athbuiat of difficvdty 
in getting a true accotmt of villages and towns in Bengal^but I think moro tnight 
he done in this direction on » fot^oebasiqh. . ‘ 

183. At any rate in Hie case of munitu]^ "towns and anions there ou|^t 

Boaud«mt and area* of to be uo dlfficfuty in defining the boundaries 

litiea abouw he given. distinguishing the DopulatioQ within them 

from that outside. I think these boundaries and the areas com^^ised within 
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them should be noted on a foture occasion, and find a place in the census tables. 
Some of the most interesting problems connected with social progress in this 
counter relate to the growth of the urban mpulation, and it is%e^ dcsirablo 
that the materials should be collected wLch will enable comparisons to be 
dra>im in future years. An attempt was made to do this on the present occasion : 
but in very few cases were the local authorities able to give mo oven the areas 
of the munppaJities situated within their several distiicts. Moreover as some 
mumeipahties are at present constituted, the different parts of a union are often 
separated by largo agricultural tracts which are excluded from the munieipal 
area, but which ought to be taken into consideration in calculating the density 
of the population. ^ 


184. I have already remarked that in the towns of Bengal the cemsus was 
Conaiu of tomu in Debar not well ordinarily taken without any difficulty. It was not 

always the case, however, that the nitunis wcit^ 
filled in as carefully or as correctly as in the rural districts. This was parti- 
cularly noticeable in Behar, and is probably to be explained by the fact that 
the business of the census was generally left to the municipal authorities iind 
their subordinates without any further supervision on the jiart of the district 
officials. The municipal authorities should be requested to bestow more care 
upon the work on a future occasion. A town population is ordinarily supposed 
to be somewhat more intelligont than residents in the country, and with their 
staff of municipal assessors, coUectors, and the police, the authorities ought to 
have no difficulty in submitting correct rctunis. 


18.5. It is to bo hoped that, a successful beginning having been made, 
A periodical census should ijo taken u periodical ceiisus will bo takou of Bengal at fixed 
in future. intervals. It is something of course to know the 

population ofdifferent parts of the country at a given time ; but the knowledge of 
the statics of population, so to speak, is f>nly one branch of the subject. The 
other branch — the dynamics of the science — can only bo acquired by a iieriodical 
census from time to time. In England and America a census is taken every ten 
years ; in France every five years ; in Gcnnany every throe years. In England 
the science has arrived at such perfection that, shortly before the late 
census, the Registrar-General was able to state within a very inapjircciable 
margin what the actual numbers of the people would be found to bft In 
Bengal we liavo no sufficient data as yet by whicli to estimate the increase 
or decrease of the population in different parts of the country. An attempt 
will be made in Part II to utilize the survey estimates and such iithor 
figures as wo may possess to this end, but the results, it will bo seen, nre far 
from satisfactory. One cause of this is the alteration of district and other 
boundaries from time to time, and the frequent transfer of villages from one 

jurisdiction to another. Now that trustworthy popu- 
•„ latiou figuros have been obtained, I would recoin- 

mend that in the eawo of all such transiers in future 
the area and population of the locality affected should be carefully noted, so that 
there may be no difficulty on this score in comparing the population figures of 
any future census with those now obtained. As J have explained above, all 
district officers have been supplied with registers giving the population 
figures for each village within their various thannah jurisdictions. It these 
registers are properly written up, and corrected from tirao^ to time, they will 
not only be a userol guide in the collection and compilation of the returns on 
the occasion of the next census, but they will form a most valuable basis for the 
comparison of tho results. 

186. These corrections may, and should this time, be mjide by local 
officers ; but tho question has presented itself very ibrcably to my mmd whether, 

it statistical inquiries are to be puraued to any ulti- 
Emtubiiviiment of penoknent stntit- jQ^te good in Bengal, a spccial office should not be 
tioai offico reeointnended. established in wlucb tlic rotuiTis of tUo noxt census 

may bo permanently recorded, where the necessary alterations in the re^sters 
may bo made from time to time, uud where inquiries regarding the population 
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may be carried out more fully and at greater leisure than has been the case on 
this occasion. The amalgamation of such an office with that of the Boundary 
Commissioner naturally suggests itself, and if any such arrangement could have 
the effijct of bringing the latter office into closer connection with the civil 
authorities, it might be a decided gain. The experience I have had in 
connection with the census operations has shown mo that at present the district 
officials and the Boundary Commissioner are rarely agreed regarding areas and 
boundari(!S in their districts, while in other respects I have frequently met with 
entire ignorance on the part of district officers as to what had been done or was 
b(!ing done in the Boundary Commissioner’s office. This is a subject, however, 
which liardly enters into the present report. 

1 87. I come now to the cost of the census. It was at first thouglit 

that a very heavy expenditure would have to be 
Cost of taking the census in the incurred in Securing the services of a sufficient 
inunor. nuiiibor of competent cntmierators in the interior ; 

but under the scheme whicli was finally adopted paid enumerators formed the 
exception in place of the rule, and it was fomid j>ossible to ma,kc grtjat reduc- 
tions in the estimates. Ultimately the sum of three lakhs of rupees was 
sanctioned by the Government of India. Of this sum it was believed that 
something over two lakhs would be cxjiended in the work of taking the census, 
tlic balance being r<^quired to meet the cost of the compilation and publication 
o^ the results. A statement will be found in the appendix showing what the 
cost of the census has actually been in each district and division of Bengal. It 
will be seen that ibhe greatest expenditure was incurred in tlie Rajshahye 
division, where Rs. were spent. Next comes the Bbaugulporo 

division with an expenditure of Rs. 14,030 ; Dacca and Chittagong divisions 
spent about Rs. 9,000 each ; Orissa, Rs. 7,137 ; Clmta Nagpore, Rs. .'■>,700 ; 
Burdwan, Rs. 5,353 ; Patna, Rs. 3,018 ; the Presidency divkiou, exclusive 
of Calcutta and its Suburbs, R.s. 2,493 ; Coocli Behar, Rs. 1,618 ; and Assam, 
Rs. 886. In Rajshaliyo largo supervising establishmente were entertained, 
and the contingent exjionses w(!re also high. In Bhaugulpore considerable sums 
seem to have boon disl.)ursed in rewards; paid supervisors, too, were largt'ly 
entertained. In the Dacota ami Chittagong divisions it was found noce.ssary 
in m«ny places to pay the onumerator.s. In Orissa tho great bulk of the 
ex[)endituro was inc.urrcd in printing tho re<juired fonns — an item of charge 
which is not included in the sums shoAvii against other divisions. In Chota 
Nagpore a large staft' of salaried enumerators was entertainod tlu’oughout 
the cold weather. Iji the other divisions the expenditure has been very 
moderate, in tho Presidency division cs{K}cuilly. 4’ho fact that in euen 
of tlie districts of Nuddea and the 24-Perguanah.s (omitting Calcutta and 
tlie Suburbs) neaily two millions of people were counted for less than £50 
and £30 resj)ectively, is an adiievemeut of wliich tho district officers may 
well bo jjroucl. In the Patna division, too, the cost was very insignificant, 
but, as already explained, the putwaris there supjdicd an agency that vas 
altogotlier unknown in tho Presidency districts. 

188. The expenditure in tho eoinjiiling offices may bo set down at 
Rs. 1,00,000. Of this amount tlic sum of Rs. 10,500 was spent at Patna; 
Rs. 4.600 at Cuttack; and tlie balance in Calcutta. This amount includes 
all charges for supervision, liouse-ront, and other contingencies, the details 
of whicli will be found in tlto appendix. The charges of tho Allpore Jail for 
printing fonns, etc., aggreguie nearly Rs. 20,000 ; the report has been printed at 
the Bengal Secretariat Press, and tho cost cannot yet be accurately calculated. 
It may be set down at Rs. 3,000. 

189. The total charges connected with the census have thus aggregated 
Rs. 2,16,000. For a pojmlation of sixt}'-sevon millions this is equivalent to a 
charge of less than two-thirds of a })ie or about ono farthing per head — not 
a very large amount when contrasted with tho cost even in other parts of 
ludia. At the last census of Fiiiglaiid tho cost of the enumeration alone of a 
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population of 22 1 millions was £78,299, or nearly 8 lakhs. The census of 1861 
cost £139,885. The American census of 1860 for 23 millions cost upwards 
of £300,000. 

190, With those remarks I conclude my account of the manner in whieli 
the census of Bengal- was taken. 

I now pass on to treat of the results which have heen obtained. The 
arrangement and the figured tables proscribed by (Tovernment have been followed 
so far as the required information was supplied by the simpler form of rstuDi 
approved for use in Bengal. Under the orders of Government, the names of 
places have been spelt in the popular method, the use of diacritical marks 
having boon avoided as fur as possible. 




CHAPTER 1. 


PRBVIOUS ESTIMATES OF THE POPULATION. 


191. “ In proceeding to describe the operation of tlie judicial system 

established in the East India Comnauv’s torritoHul 
tibe popniutiou of possessions, y our l/omnnttoo could have wished to 

advert to tho population of those provinces, with a 
view to indicate bow far the means provided may a])pear adequate to tho di.stri- 
bution of justice among the peoplo, under tho forms of practice prcscriliod by 
the code of regulations iramod in 1793. But tho hiquirios of your Committee 
do not enable them to state with any precision, or with much confidence, tho 
amount of the population even of tno old territories of the Company, consist- 
ing of tho jirovinces of Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa, with tliat of Benares after- 
wards annexed to them. The Government of Bengal called for information on 
this head from the Collectors and Judges stationed in the. districts; but the 
returns were so imperfect, and where they were made by those two descrijitions 
of ofiScers, so contradictory^ that no general conclusion could bo drawn from 
them. An actual enumeration of the inhabitants of those provinces, or a cal- 
culation founded on data promising a high degree of certainty, is still a desi- 
deratum. Nothing more has yet been produced tlian the estimates of 
ingenious men, who differ consiaerably among themselves. Tho first ujiinion 
promulgated after tho Company's acquisition of tlie Dewanny, concerning the 
po))ulation of the throe provinces, vras, that it amounted to ten millions. Sub- 
sequent observations led to a persuasion that this estimate was far too low. 
Sir William Jones, about five and twenty years ago, thought that the popu- 
lation of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Benares amounted to twenty-four millions, 
and Mr. Colcbrooke, about ten years ago, computed it to bo thirty millions. 
If any opinion were now to be offered on a pouit which has not yet been sub- 
jectea to strict investigation, perhaps there would bo no danger of exceeding tho 
truth in adopting a medium between the two lost calculations, and supposing 
the population of the four provinces to be not loss than twonty-sevon millions.’’ 

Thus wrote the Select Committee in the celebrated Fifth Report of 1812, 
and it is only now, after tiie lapse of sixty years, that the reproach of ignorance 

on this important subject has oocn wiped away. 

- The official returns referred to in tho above extract 

«t.«.ta.ofth.pop.irtu». administra- 

tion of the Marquis of IJiTellosloy, but, as stated by the Committee, they 
proved to, be notonously incorrect. Mr. Adam said of them in 1835 — “They 
are deemed to have been made with too implicit a dependence upon unchecked 
native authorities, and it would appear Jrom tlie results of subsequent and 
more minute investigation that tho public functionaries from whatever cause 
kept greafly within tne real amount.” Such as they woto, however, they were 
the only estimates of the population which the authorities had for their guid- 
ance for very many years. In 1835 Mr. Adam in his report on vernacular 
education quotes them as the lat^t, if not the only, statistics of population 
available for most of the districts in Bengal* 

192. At tlie titae the above quotation from the Fifth Report was being 

penned, however, a noble attempt was being made 
Ur. Baob«itati'«nmy. of Directors to obtain more trust- 

worthy information regardmg its rich possessions in Bengal. In 1807 
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V, 

Dr. Francis Buclianan, -who subsequently took the name of Hamilton, wob 
appointed to carry out a statistical survey of the Presidency; and among the 
various subjects to which his attention was directed in the instructions issu^ for 
his guidance by the Government, the number and colidition of the inhabitants 
naturally found a chief place. The survey extended over seven years, but 
unfortunately was never completed, only the northern districts of Bengal and a 
portion of Behar being investigated during that period. The results appeared 
several years later, under the title of JUfaWwi’s Emicm ImdiOt^ their publication 
being supervised by Mr. Montgomery Martin under the orders of the Court of 
Directors. This work is still one of the most valuable authorities we posseas 
regaining the condition of those parts of the country « which Dr. Buchanan 
visited. His investigations into the various castes arid occupations of the 
people were thorou^ly exhaustive, and form the basis of all that is known 
on these subjects at the present day. Fresh researches may add to our 
knowledge, but no one can enter upon a study of the people of Beng^ without 
confessing the extent to which ho is indebted to Dr. Buchanan’s writings. 


193. Dr. Buchanan’s survey extended to the districts of Behar, Shaha- 
bad, Bhaugulpore, Purneah, Dinagepore, and Rungpore. These districts are 

stated to have covered an area of 36,784 square 
Comp»ri»on of his population fl(fure» miles, tho population of which was calculated by 

with the recent censu*. ^ ,1 V**, JAonnn l • • .jnVk 

Dr. Buchanan to be l.'>,443,220 souls, givmg 420 
persons to the square mile. It is not easy to identify the precise boundaries 
of those districts at the present day, but from the maps which accompany his 
description of them the territory surveyed would seem to include the present 
districts of Shahabad, Patna, Gya (with the exception of thannahs Aurungabad, 
Nubbeenugger, Barachutty, and Sherghotty, which then formed pMt of 
Ramgurh), Monghyr (with the exception of the Begoo Serai sub>divisiun), 
Bhaugulpore, (except thannahs Soopool, Mudehpoorali, and Budhowna), the 
Sonthal Perguunahs (excluding Deoghur and 'about half of Nya Doomka), 
Purneah, Dinagepore, Rungpore, Julpigoree and Goalpara exclusive of the 
Dooars, Maldah with the exception of thannahs Gomashtapore and Nawabgunge, 
the Jungipore sub-division of Moorshedabad, thannahs Panchbeebee, Khetlal 
and Budulgachec of Bogra, and Dewangunge of Mymensing. This tract of 
coimtjy represents an area of 37,425 square miles, of which the population by 
the recent census is 14,926,337 souls,* In other words the population of tlie 
tract in the present day is found to be between three and four per cent, less 
than it was estimated by Buchanan in 1807-14. 

194. Dr. Buchanan’s method of calculating the population naturally 

.. j appears somewhat rough and* uncertain in the light 

ot moderu science, and it is onl^ fair to state that 
he himself was fully alive to its imperfection. Still he considered the results he 
obtained to be infinitely more trustworthy than those arrived at in 1801, of the 
fallacy of which he had ample opportunities of satisfying himself. The method 
Buchanan employed was this. He first ascertained the extent of cultivation, 
and then allowing five or six acres, according to the physical character of the 
district, as the quantity of land cultivated by a single plough, and assuming 


* The calculation is appended for ready rcferoacc. The districta are shown aa thejr aTe aupposed to have etoed in 
Ruchaiiaa'e titno. 


Distbicts. 

1807.14. 

wra. 

Area. 

Popidaiioii. 



Area. 

H ' 

Populaticii. 

Rungpore 

Dinagepore 

Purcoah 

Bhaugulpore 

Patna and Behar 

Bhahabad 

7,400 

6,874 

6,840 

8,888 

6;8S8 

4,087 

a7S5,000 

8,00a000 

8,804^880 

8,018,900 

8,884,480 

1,41«,88« 

iiiiii. 

8,070,898 

1,747,886 

aaotk^os 

8,990,889 

8,188,708 

1,798^74 

Total 



87,488 

144»Mt,887 
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thftt 0 a<^ plough represented five persons old and young, he arrived at the 
ag^to agncultural population. “Then” he goes on to say, “having in 
^ div^on consulted most intelligent men that I could fiid concerning 
the proportion which pe^ns employed m agriculture bear to the two other 
dasses of society into which the people divide the inhabitants, I have formed 
the totd amount as It appears in the table.” These estimates were in some 
eases checked by calculations based on other data. For instance, Buchanan 
would asce^m the aggregate agricultmal produce of a district, and after 
deducting the amount of its exports, would calculate the number of mouths 
required for the consumption of the food supplies which remained. These, 
it must be confessed, are rude metbods ot estimating a population, and 
Dr, Buchanan’s figures do not seem to have ever had much' importance attached 
to them. It is quite possible, however, that this is to be accounted for by the 
long interval that was allowed to elapse before their publication. 

196. At any rate the close agreement between Buchanan’s estimates and 

Benurkabie •greement Id malt.. *!?® ^esults of tho late consus is sufficiently remark- 

able to deserve some lurther consideration in this 
place. It would bo easy to reject Buchanan’s figures altogether as more 
guess-work, if it^ were not that he paid very great attention to the subject, 
and was forcibly impressed even at that time with the fact that the country was 
enormously over- populated. On the other hand, if we accept his figures, we 
areas it were compelled to admit that the population of these districts has been 
more or less stationary for tho last sixty years. It will bo seen that for Dinage- 
pore, Purneah and Behar, Buchanan’s estimate is in excess of the results of the 
census ; while for Rungpore, Bhaugulporc and Shahabad, his figures fall short 
of the census returns. “ That the popiuation should be enormous,” he writes 
in his account of Diuageporo, “ is not wonderful. The notions of both Hindus 
Dr. BHeh«n»n Miy with Muhammadans inculcate in the strongest manner 

■ Miue of the vDrtiuwi of the popuia* the duty of women to propagate the species, and I 

may venture to say that the injunction is complied 
with as far nearly as human nature will admit. A maiden at the age of puWty 
would be look^ upon by tho natives with disgust and contempt ; but few 
indeed are left in this humiliating situation. Except loose w omen, I may safely 
venture to say that in the whole district there are not a thousand women capa- 
ble of fulfilling the duties of marriage who are not either wives or conculnues.” 
In his account of Purneah he speaks of “ the immense population by which 
the country is overwhelmed,” and says, “ The number of women in a con- ‘ 
ditiou to breed is far beyond the proportion in Europe jand still further beyond 
what prudence requires, yet tho population seems in some places to be diminish- 
ing ; tor tho extreme timidity ^.nd listlessnoss of the people has in some parts 

{ irevented them from being aule to repel the encroachments of wdld beasts. This 
lowever is only a local and recent evil, and within tho last forty years tho popula- 
tion has, I am ciiedibly informed, at least doubled.” Of Shababad he says “ 1 
am convinood my estimate is not over-Kited.” Of Bhaugulpore : — “ The drains 
on population are very small, and in general the manners of both w^en and 
men are exoeedingly strict. Notwithstanding these circumstances, and an unm- 
terruptod) peace for a number of years, with a large extent of very fertile torntory 
unoccumed, it would appear firom the reports of the natives thtythe populanon is 
in some places on the dmunution, and scarcely anywhere is advancing with that 
rapidity which might be exiwctea.” In his account of Goruckpore, he says : 

« The^polatlon which I assigned amounts to 269 persons to tbo squaro 
mifci, whtoh in Europe would be considered as a jjroat number ; but it is 
low where aloEKMt the whole soil is capable of giving at least one crop of gra 
in the 3n0ar, aiui where i&e people live almost entirely on gram. 

lee. The above extracts show that Dr. Buchanan was 

trava^t character of his estimates^ regarded firom 

Ffcrtf rf tiw Mnvti? wobftbb M a tYtmtlv Euronean point of view ; but, as np says, 

WM to hi. £. « wli®® » 

of had ji«M« two wopi a yem, where tho diet of the people ooneuto olmort 
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entirely of rice, where there are no preventive checks to the increase of the 
population, and where the only positive chock is disease, we must expect to find 
a population far in excess of what we are accustomed to meet with in the West. 
An Indian population indeed would seem to be limited only by the extent of 
cultivable land in each district, and calculations like Buchanan’s, based tmon the 
state of cultivation, would not be likely to be fer wideii' the Ipith. Had the 
necessary materials been forthcoming, the best way of checking Buchanan’s 
estimates perhaps would have been to compare the extent of cultivation in the 

S resQnt day with what it was at the time of his survey. ^ In Bhau^pore and 
Lungpore the increase of population may easily be accounted for by the feet 
that large tracts of land have only come under cultivation within recent years. 
'J’he Sonthal Pergunnahs alone are suflioient to aecount for the increase over 
Buchanan’s figures for the former district. On the other hand in Pumeah and 
Dinagepore it will be seen that we have a broad belt of comparatively thiidy 
inhabited territory with populous districts on both sides of it, and it is quite 
possible that a more intimate acquaintance with the history of these districts 
might reveal physical causes sufficient to explain a diminution in the number 
of their inhabitants within recent years. 


Survey estimatee of population not 
of much value. 


197. In the absence of any previous census, however, it is of course mere 
guess-work to attenmt to form any conclusions in regard to the increase or 
decrease of the population. British rule has established, peace and security through- 
out the country, and so far has removed some of the causes which were at work 

• , , , . to check the natural increase of the people. But 

Bfffecta of BritiA rule. Bengal is uot more fertile than it used to be, and if 

there has been an extension of cultivation, there are also large exports of agricul- 
tural produce which were unknown at the beginning of the present century. 

198. It might have been thought that the operations of the revenue 
survey would have resulted in some accurate and trustworthj statistics in 
regard to the population. It would seem, however, that before the year 1847 

no attempt was made by the survey officers ev6n to 
enumerate the number of houses, ‘‘it being thoi^ht 
that such inquiries were not needed in permanenuy- 
settled districts, and that the collection of the information might prove 
vexatious and even lead to disturbances.” In that year, however, the Court 
of Directors issued instructions that the number of houses, distinguishing 
Hindu &om Muhammadan households, should bqcarefully ascertained, and these 
instructions were carried out as regards districts surveyed subsequently. For 
those, ho-wever, of which the survey was complete, the information was 
obtained from the Magistrate’s chokidari returns, and is probably utterly worth- 
less. In the following chapter an attempt will be made to utilize the survey 
figures in estimating the growth of the population, but it wilj be seen that 
the value of the estimates depends altogether upon the manner in which they 
are treated by the officers concerned. Not content with simply recording the 
number of houses they found in existence at the time of survey, these officers 
have sometimes gone out of their way to make the most unwarrantable astnomp- 
tions, with a view to aiBust the figures to their own preconceived ideas of what 
they ought to be, and these figures have then been handed down as ihw tesult 
of careml scientific investigation. A notable instance of this is fouxtd in the 
survey report on the district of Sarun compiled by Mr. Alexander Wyatt. Jn 

-n.ccH.eof s.m„i«.tan.»cd. tlio thon Marfstyate q| the dMct, 

Mr. Wilkins, m^e a rough enumeration of the 
houses in Sarun, the number ascertained Jbi|ing 2fi0,221. Ammini ng souls 
per house, the population would have ainqptted to 1,^76,21$, giving an 
a verage of 526 souls per square mile. But^” says Mr. Wyatt,” thw average 
appears to be far beyond the probable ailiount^hen eompared with the statistics 
of oihor dii^cts. I would therefore allow abl^t one-lhird, or 90,000 houses 
for occupation by cattle, granaries, &Ct, and t^e 160,221 houses for the inhabi- 
tauls, and assuming four individuals per hou|is, the population of Sircar Smm 
would come to 640,884, and give an averagf of 245 souls per square mfle,” 
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The popdation of Sarun has bwn fourtd by the recent census to be over two 
miHxons, aTo^o density being 778 souls to the square mile. The number 
of houses hi /i93,634, the average number of persons to a house being seven. 


199. A similarly loose ass^ption impairs the value of the suivoy figures 
And Obniapnnm. Chmnparun. “ The number of houses tier police 

i^AQOQ j Magistrate,” writes the surveyor, 

« amounts to 140,399, and the population to 721,295 Hindus and 140,152 Musal- 
mana, or 861,447 souls, mving an average of 6 13 per house and 227*8 ner 
square mile. But the Magistrate, in furnishing this statement of the number 
of houses and population, expressed his doubts as to its accuracy ; and consider- 
ing the groat paucity of inhabitants in the north-western parts of Chumparun, 
I think wo would arrive at a neai'er approximation to the truth by 
assumitog individuals per house, which gives a population of 421,197, or an 
avera^ of 111*88 souls per square mile.” The poj)ulation of Chumparun is 
now tound to be 1,440,815, or 408 to the square mile. The number of houses 
is 242,228, the average number of persons to a house being 6*9. Of a third 
district Mr. Wyatt writes : — “ Considering the density of the population in 
Tirhoot, the assumption of five souls per hearth would not, I conceive, be in 
excess of the average.” 


200. If Dr. Buchanan’s statistics are thought then to represent an exag- 

p«.babiy the tenth. picture of the population in Bengal at the 

beginning oi the present century, it must be 
admitted that no great reliance can be placed, upon the figures of the Survey 
Dwartment. Viewed in the light of the recent census, the survey estimates 
indeed would seem to have little claim to accuracy. Either the population 
has vastly increased since the date of survey, or the figures given by many 
of the surveyors are grossly incorrect. These officers themselves appear 
to have placed but little confidence in their estimates. In the Bhaugulpore 
report, for instance, I find Mr. Pemberton complaining bitterly of the difficulty 
of collecting information on this subject. “ I feel persuaded,” says he, “ no very 
correct returns can ever be obtained in India by a surveyor in a perpetually- 
settled BOttbah duch as Bengal ; it muzt be the work of the police under the 
strict superintendence of active Magistrates, to prevent extortion and oppres- 
sion, as well as by their authority to insist that the views of Government are 
carried out.” 


201. The census of 1872 is the first regular enumeration that has ever been 

taken of the people inhabiting this part of India. 
b«tMv«d to b« tpjjQ population of Bengal is now ascertained to be 
* ‘ not far short of sixty-seven millions — a figure more 

than half dgcqn ds large as that entered in the provincial Administration Report 
for fhe last yeftr. This tosult will no doubt take many people by surprise, and 
the vast increase may be thought to require some explanation. But when it is 
coniaidm^ed how ignorantly and even carelessly the population of Bengal has 
been handed down firom year to year— a few misprints or reckless errors 
bring' the only alterations effected, the apparent excess will not appear to bo so 
remaririhle. Most persons with any knovdedge of the country have long been 
of opinion that thh population was greatly understated at forty millions. This 
ophnOtt tSaS put forward o^cially so fat baric as 1860. Of late years.’ it has 
b^bn tto macdnamion occurrence to hear the people estimated at fifty and even 
sixty siibh estiinotes deriving CTedit worn the results of the cousus of 

the sTrifthi West t’roviiices and nther parts of India. 

m fei fiie sittaUeilition of publish^ in 1858, the 

area of Bengal is put down at 203,946 square miles, 
nor,fe^$ essM. and the population at 40,871 ,091 souls. Excluding 

which no longer finm part of Benj^l, the would 
stand V at ri84,Q89 square mBes, and the populaticm at 40,275,569, giving^ 
an average ^ wuls to the square mile. This area qf course does not 
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include Tributary States, nor Daijeeling*- or the recently ceded Dboars. Some 
of the figures entered, however, are most luditarously a^beurd. Thus Jessore is 
returned at 381,744 ; Twenty-four Pergunnahs (including Calcutta apparently) 
at 1,223,182; Nuddea at 298,736; Dacca, 600,000 ; Sylhet 380,000, On the 
other hand, the population given for other districts ai^roaehes more nearly to 
the truth thantliat adopted in later reports. Thus Burdwanis put at 1,85^152 ; 
Dinageporeat 1,200,000; Pumeah at 1,600,000; Tirhoot at 2,400,000 ; Rung- 
pore fas it then stoo(D 2,659,000 ; Mymensingh at l,487j000 ; Patna at 
1,200,000; and so on. in all these cases the figures fall considerably short of 
the 'census results, yet they are feir in excess of those entered in the Adminis- 
tration Reports of recent years. 

* , 

203. In the last Administration Report the total p<mulation of Bengal 

. was set down at a little over forty-two and a half 
tnillioiiB, mi SguTM were to bare 

. been very carefully compiled. One or two instances, however, will serve to 
show, how absurdly inaccurate the figures were even in last year’s report. 
The district of Tipperah, for instance, is entered as having a population of 
100,000 souls. In the report for 1866-67, 1 find the population of the district 
shown as 1,000,000. The simple explanation is that a cypher has dropt out of 
the type, and the mistake has been repeated year after year without detection. 
In the case of Baucoorah a similar error seems to have occurred in the report 
for 1866-67, the population being given as 74,300 only. Noakhally, which was 
544,998 in 1866-67, drops (apparently by a transposition of the figures) to 298,540 
in 1870-71. Nuddea and the Twenty-four Pergunnahs (exclusive of Calcuttf^, 
each of which districts has a population of about two millions, are entered in 
the report for 1866-67 as having 551,229 and 593,079 inhabitants respectively. 
Even the Survey estimated the population of these districts at more than double 
these figures, and, if inquiry were made, it might possibly be found that 
1,000,000 had dropt out of each figure. 

204. The fact is, population figures in Bengal have hitherto been treated as 
Popuution Sgare. mere ertimte. mere estimates, and SO Uttle importance hw been 

hitherto, and cennu figures cannot he attached to them, that it has never appeared worth 
capered with them. while to 866 that they Were even correctly quoted. In 

the ifoxt chapter I shall discuss the distribution of the ptmulation woughout 
the country, and I shall endeavour to exhibit the estimates for each district firom 
time to time so far as I have been able to ascertain them. Considering the 
manifest blunders, however; which may be detected in the tables hitherto pub- 
lished in the Administration Reports, it would serve no good purpose to diwuss 
them at length or to institute any comparison between thedismct totals therein 
shown and the results of the census. The census figures must be accepted or 
condemned on tlieir own merits, and not by comparison with figures which 
havo no pretensions to accuracy whatever. We have already seen that district 
officers generally have the greatest confidence in the census returns, and in a 
matter Ime this they are probably the men best qualified to give an opinion. 
But besides their testimony, corroborative evidence of the accura^ of the 
census is afforded by an examination of the figures themselves. When ^e 
different circumstwces of different districts are taken into consideratioh, and 
when we find that these differences are folly borne out by the population 
figures, we arq fiimmhed with a strong argument in favour of their correctness. 
But more thfoi this. When we descend to thannah figmes, and find ^t 
the averages of adjoining thannahs sunilariy di^mstancea in ufferent districts 
correspond with each other — the census ox jone disirict having been taken by 
an a^ncy perfectly independent of the other>-the tiroqtwbrthiness of the 
census is enormously confimed. In all these points the present figures 
bear scrutiny, and we m&j therefore not unreasonably claim for ^em a resriy 
acc^tance. . Tbe mere met that the popuktion has been underestimated 
hitherto, ought not to be allowed to prejudice the first and only figures for 
which any accuracy is claimed. 
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205. Before proceeding to lliff discussion of these figures, it may be 

interesting to contrast them with thoi^ for other 
cunpuiMB «f wHi» other pajjg of India. As at present known, the area 

and population of each province would appear to 
stand as follows : — 



Tear of cenini. Popnhtlon. 


Bengal ... 

North-Western Provinces 
Oudh ... ... 

Punjab 

Central Provinces 
Bombay ... ... 

llhdras... 

Berar ... ... 

Hysore and Oootg 
British Bormah 


••• ••• 


•«e 


248,231 

83,360 


114,718 


17,834 

29,119 

90,0.70 


66,856,859 

80,llO,615 


23,992 11,220,232 

95,768 17,598,946 


9,104,511 


143,606 12,820,848 

124,250 26,512,490 


2,231,565 

4,016,562 

2,330,453 


The results of the late census have not yet been compiled for my of 
provinces except Bengal, but I am informed that the popuktion of the No^^^ 
Western Provinces is iStely to turn out something lie 31,396,450 ; B^bay, 
13,983,998; Madias, 81 , 178 , 577 ; and Mysore and Coorg, 5,25W,663. Bengal 
has thus twice as large a population as any other province m India. 





CHAPTER n. 


THE DISTKIBUTION OP THE POPULATION. 

206. The five provinces under the Bengal Government have already been 
Co«p«ri«« with the Uwitod King- described in aformer chapter of this Report, Thmr 

.dom. Deiwit; of popuiatiuu in differ- total OTca, including Tributary otates, IS 24o,2ol 
cnt provincee. squore miles, supporting an aggregate population of 

66, 8;'>6, 859 souls. The area of the United Kmgdom is 121,115 square miles, 
the population of which on the Srd April 1871 was 3r,817,108. Both the area 
and the population of the torritOTles under the lieutouant-Govemor of Bengal, 
thereforej are rather more than double those of the United Kingdom. The 
density of the population in the United Kingdom is represented by an average 
of 262 •‘persons to the square mile*; in Bengal the average is 269. Both in the 
United Kingdom and in Bengal, however, the density of the population varies 
considerably in different provinces, in different districts or counties in the same 
province, and even in different parts of the same district or county. Scotland, 
tlie “ land of the mountain and the flood,” scarcely supports 110' persons per 
square mile, whereas England has an average of 422. Similarly the various 
provinces which constitute the territory administered by the Bengal Govern- 
ment differ enormously in the proportion of the population which they respec- 
tively contribute to make ^ the grand total of nearly sixty-seven millions for 
the whole Proconsulate. Tnus, Itengal proper, while occupying not much more 
than a tliird of the whole area, contrilmtes more than half the population. 
Behar, with one-sixth of the total area, supplies three-tenths of the population. 
The provinces of Assam and Chota Nagpore arc as large as Behar, yet they 
have only a ninth and a fifth part of its population respectively. The average 
number of persons to the square mile is 465 in Behar ; 389 in Bengal; 181 in 
Orissa; 87 in Chota Nagpore, and 51 in Assam. 

207. For administrative purposes Bengal is divided into eleven Commis- 

sioners’ divisions, which again are sub-divided into 
Comm^tonm'’dii'ilion ” ^ fifty-three' districts. Exclusive of Tributary States, 

the area of these provinces may be reckoned at 

212.000 square miles. ■ A Bengal district therefore in the present day averages 

4.000 square miles in extent, and a Commissioner’s division 19,250 square miles. 

The largest division is that of Cliota Nagpore, which, if we include the Tribu- 
tary Estates, occupies n^rly 18 per cent, of the total area of Bengal. Assam 
occupies 14 per cent. Dacca, Patna, and Orissa (inclusive of the Tributary 
Mehals) are not much over the average. Rajshahye, Chittagong, and Bhaugui- 
pore, each occupy about 7 per cent, of the total area ; the Presidency division, 
6 ; Burdwan and Cooch Bonar are the smallest in extent, not being more than 
5 per cent, each of the total area of Bengal. When we look at the distribution 
of the population, however, wo find that the Patna division supjports 20 per 
cunt., or one-fifth of the whole population ; Dacca has 14 pier cent. ; Rajshahye 
13; Buniwan 1 1 ; the Presidency and Bhaugulpore , each 10 per cent, ; — the 
other divisions being much below tbe average, l^e most pc^pulous division for 
its size is Burdwan, which has 573 persons to the square mile; Patna comes 
next with 553 ; then Rajshahye wim 600 ; the Presidency division (including 
the Sunderbuns) has 430 souls per square mile ; Dacca and Bhaugulpore about 
360, but none of the others more than 200, Assam, with 14 per cent, of tbe 
total area of Bengal, has no more than 2^^ P®** it® population. 
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208. With imprOTcments in the administration, tiio boundaries of districts 

tnitive purposes. tttioiis to u cou8id(?rablo cxtcut lire, it IS believed, in 

contomplation. Unfortunately these changes in the 
past have not been carried out on any fixed principles, and the result has been to 
introduce a confusion of lunsdiction, which is extremely inconvenient and puzzlinir 
at the present day. Thus, although in the regulation districts of Bengal the 
offices of Collector and Magistrate are vested in the same individual it by no 
means follows that the jurisdiction of the Collector is conterminous with "that 
of the Magistrate. The civil courts again have generally a separate local juris- 
diction of their own, so that it is no unfrequent case to find the district limits 
of the civil, criminal, and collectorate jurisdictions all different. In other words 
the same district has different boundaries, according as it is regarded as the 
district of the Collector, of the Magistrate, or of the Judge. Of late years the 
tendency has Ijeon to assimilate these various jurisdictions, and sonu)thing has 
already been achieved towards this end. But the work is one involving much 
tedious and troublesome labour ; many different authorities have to be consulted, 
and a vast amount of corrcsiiondonce ensues ; so that it will probably take some 
years longer to put the district boundaries on a thoroughly satisfactory footing. 

209. For the purposes of their revenue administration, the Mughul 

iwunnah dw-ioB.. govommciit divided the country into /?crffu»na/is or 

liundreds, each pergunnah comprising a cei*tain 
number of villages with their lands. A certain number of these pcrgunnahi^ 
again formed a chuckla, equal in extent probably to an English county ; 
a certain number of chucklas constituted a airkar, and a few of these the 
last or grand division of a soubah. On our assumption of the Dewanny, 
we naturally adopted the pergunnah divisions laid down by our jiredeces- 
sors, and tliis arrangement still forms the basis of our revenue system. 
But from its want of compactness, as well as for other reasons, it has been 
found extremely inconvenient ; and in Bengal it has fallen into such decay, that 
in some districts the porgunnali boundaries could not now bo traced without 
considerable labour and research. Detached villages belonging to the samo 
pergunnah may be found all over the district, and even in two or more districts. 
Originally each pergunnah was supposed to have an officer styled a kanutiffo, 
whose duty it was to look after the interests of Government, and to supplj^' tho 
authorities with complete information regarding tho pergunnali ; but the office 
has long since fallen into decay. Wliatover therefore may have been the advan- 
tages of the pergunnah divisions under former governments, there would seem 
to bo none whatever in the present day, and the tendency has thoroforo been 
of late to let them die out m favour of the simpler and more compact arraugo- 
mont adopted for police purposes. 

210. This arrangement had its origin in Regulation XXII of 1813, 

which the Magistrates were directed to divide 
Tbaimabawwon.. respective zillahs or districts into police 

jurisdictions of ten coss, or twenty miles square. These police jurisdictions 
were to be numbered, and to be named after tho places at which tho darogahs 
or superintendents were stationed. The Magistrates were forbidden to change 
tho names or numbers of the jurisdictions or to alter the limits of them 
without the sanction of the Governor-General in Council. And just as tho 
jurisdiction was called by the name of its head-quarters, so tho tenn 
which originally only meant the police station, came to be applied to tho 
iurisdiction subordinate to that station. This then is tho origin^ of the 
iionnah divisions of Bengal— divisions which have boon for years grownig into 
greater importance, and are now utilized to a very largo extent tor other tiian 
police purposes. The thannah areas are compact, and though at the time ot 
the revenue survey no notice was taken of them, the sutvey rewr^ have 
since enabled the Government in most districts to lay doiro thoir umits w^ft^ 
thie utmost precision. New maps showing the thannah jurisdictions have been 
compiled, and lists of the survey mouzahs or village lands comprised in each 
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are gradually being compiled and printed. The thannah is thus beginning to 
be recognized as the common unit for the settlement of the various conflicting 
jurisdictions in a Bengal district. 

211. For these reasons it was determined to take the census according to 

thannahs. In most districts, as stated above, the 
“®ording to thanmih thannah boundaries have been definitively laid down 
by Government, and the exact area has generally 
been calculated by adding together the areas of the survey villages which it 
comprises. But as this is a task involving much tedious and minute investi- 
gation, it was not found possible to complete it in time for the present Report, 
even for all those districts in which the boundaries have been defined. In 
some cases therefore the thannali areas have been calculated by planimeter 
from the map, but as the maps are on a very large scale, the percentage of 
error is trifling. In districts in which the thannah boundaries have not yet 
been laid down in the Boundary Commissioner’s office, the ordinarily recog- 
Pized boundaries were adopted in taking the census, but it has been found 
impossible to calculate their exact areas. The total number of thannahs in 
Bengal is 610 ; the average area of each is 280 square miles. 

212. It should perhaps bo explained that the thannah areas were in the 

first instance called for from the district officers 
who took the census, and they were then forwarded 
to the Boundary Commissioner for examination. In 
very few coses, oven where the boundaries have been laid down by Government, 
were the district officer’s areas found to be correct, and in some districts 
they differed widely from the areas returned by the Boundary Commis- 
sioner. These discrepancies naturally gave rise to a considerable amount of 
correspondence, and my acknowledgments are due to Colonel Vanreuen for 
the trouble he has taken and the assistance he has rendered me in this matter. At 
the same time it seems to me that these discrepancies ought not to have existed. 
Where the thannah boundaries have been laid down and the district has been 
surveyed, it is possible of course by summing up the areas of the various 
village plots contained in it to obtain the exact area of the thannah ; and this 
information ought to be as accessible to the district officer as to the Boundary 
Commissioner. For several districts, however, the information has not yet been 
compiled in the Boundary Commissioner’s office, and the areas, as I have 
said, have had to be calculated by planimeter from the map. The percentage of 
error thus introduced i» so infiTiitesimally small as not to affect the figures in 
the present case ; but I strongly recommend that the compilation and printing 
of the thannah lists, which has been <;ommenccd in the Boundary Commissioner’s 
office, should be completed with as little delay as possible. In some cases I 
have found that the names and even the number of the thannahs in a district as 
returned by the district officer do not agree with the Boundary Commissioner’s 
return, and this too in cases in which it was admitted on both sides that the 
boundaries had been laid down by Government. If, when transfers are made or 
names altered, both the district officer and the Boundary Commissioner 
are duly informed, it is clear that discrepancies such as those I have noticed 
ought not to exist ; and this is one of the points I referred to when I remarked in 
a previous chapter on the want of unison, if I may use the term, which appears 
to mo to exist between Collectors’ offices and that of the Boundary Com- 
missioner. Whore such discrepancies occur, the area figures ’Shown in the 
tables attached to the Report are those which have been suppKod by the 
Boundary Commissioner’s office. In one or twf) districts, like Sylhet and 
(.’hittugoug, the thannah jurisdictions according to whh'h the census was taken, 
clearly do not corresp<md w'ith the thannali areas reported by the Boundary 
Commissionor’s office, and in such cases it would only mislead to insert such 
areas. At the same time the Collectors’ figures cannot be accejited. I have 
therefuri^ left the colmun blank. I should add tliat in all coses the areas of 
large rivers separating difierent thannahs liave been excluded. 
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I now proceod .to remark upon the numbom and distribution of the 
people in different parts of the country, and in doing 
^ I shall be guided rather by geographical lines of 
. . demarcation than by the more arbitrary arrange* 
ment adopted for administrative purposes. At the same time the arrangement 
of districts and divisions will not bo lost sight of, and I shall endeavour to adhere 
to it so far as the physical nature of the country will pennit. 


218. 


Distribution of the population in 
diiforeut districts. 


BENGAL. 

I.— WESTBBN DISTRICTS. 


Burdwan Divisioh- 


214. 


Deficription of 
sion. 


the Bard wan divi> 


-Districts of Burdwan, Baneoorah, Beerhhomn, Midnapore^ 
and Hooghly. 

The Burdwan division comprises the five districts lying between 
the highlands of Chota Nagporo and the river 
Hooghly. This territory formed one of the old geo- 
^aphical divisions of Ben^l, the name of which still 
survives in the Rarhi sub-division of the Brahman and Kayasth castes. Physi- 
cally regarded 
other not on 

their inhabitants. The western districts form part of the 


Led, it may be divided into two portions, widely differing from each 
ly in their natural aspect, but in the character and civilization of 
Ltants. The western districts form part of the dry undulating 
country which intervenes between the plateau of Chota Nagpore and the alluvi^ 
delta of Bengal. This country has a comparatively high elevation, and abounds 
in beds of latcrite ; hot winds prevail in the summer months, and the climato 
has never the moisture which is so enervating throughout the rest of Bengal. 
The people of this portion of the division are not so civilized as those found 
further to the east. Beerbhoom, the northernmost district, borders on the 
tSonthal Pergunnahs ; Baneoorah a^oins the non-regulation district of Maun- 
bhoom ; Midnapore marches with Dhalbhoom and the Tributary Mehals of 
Orissa. Hcnco large numbers of low caste semi-Hinduized aborigines are found 
in these districts, and constitute a considerable set'.tion of tho population. 
Hooghly and tho greater part of Burdwan, on the other hand, are essentially 
alluvial in their formation, their low elevation and imperfect drainage j3on- 
stituting them at the present time a hotbed of malarious pestilence. They are 
at the same time two of the most highly civilized districts in Bengal, comprising 
numerous large towns in which municipal institutions have made rapid progress. 

215. The division is watered by the More, the Adjai, the Damoodur, 

^ the Darkoshur or Roopnarain, the Selyo, the Cossye, 

ivenan commnnica ion». their tributaries. Taking their rise in the 

table-land of Chota Nagpore, these rivers all flow in a south-easterly direction 
into tho Bhagirutty or Hooghly, before it debouches into the Bay of Bengal. 
A canal to connect Midnapore with the Hooghly on one side and ultimately 
with Cuttack on the other, is now under construction, — a poition of it, some 
twenty miles in length, being already open for traffic. There are also some 
tidal cpnals in the south of the Midnapore district. The districts of Hooghly, 
Burdwan, and Beerbhoom, are traversed by the East Indian Railway, which 
bifurcates into the chord and loop lines a few miles north-west of Burdwan. 
Tho division, moreover, abounds in good metalled roads, an excellent and inexpen- 
sive material for tho purpose being found in the * kunker’ of tho western districts. 

216. The areaof the division is 12,719 square miles; the population exceeds 

seven and a quarter millions, giving an average 
Dirtributioa of the inhabitent.. persoiis to tlio squaro mile. But a divisional 

average oonveya a very inaccurate impression as to the true character of 
the division in regard to its population. In the^ westeim districts of the 
Burdwan division large tracts arc almost umnhabited, whereM the eastern 
parts of Hooghly and Buriiwan probably constitute the most densely popu- . 
lated country to be found in the whole world. The average number of 
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persons to the square mile in the Bancoorah district is only 891 ; in Midnapore 
it is 500 ; in Boerbhooiu 518; in Burdwan 578 ; but in Hooghly it is no less 
than 1,045. This district is the most populous in Bengal. An inter- 
esting nicraorandum cm it by the present Collector, Mr. F. H. Pellcw, will 
bo found in the appendix, its thinnest thannahs, viz. the most northern and the 
most southern respectively, have an average density of nearly 700 souls to the 
square mile. In the Burdwan district the south-eastern thannahs which 
border upon Hooghly are the most populous. Those thannahs are Culna, 
Bhatooria, Gangooria, Selimabad, Jehauabad, Goghat, and Kotulpore, in all of 
which the average density is something like 700 to the square mile. Similarly 
in Midnapore the most densely populated thannahs are those which march with 
tlie Hooglily district — Chandrakona, Ghatal, Daspore, Panchkoora, and Tumlook, 
in every .one of which the population is over 850 to the square mile. . From 
these border thannalis of Midnapore a spur of densely populated country runs 
south-west almost as far as Dantun, embracing the thannahs of Debra, Sabong, 
^nd Pataspore. Looking at the map, it may be said generally that the mo.st 
po|)ulous part of the divisiem is the tract bounded on the north bv a line drawn 
from the junction of the Bhagirutty and Jolinghy rivers at Nuddoa to the I)ar- 
keshur fit the jK*iut where it enters the Burdwan district ; on the west by a line 
drawn due south from this latter point as far as Pataspore ; on the east by the 
Hooghly ; and on the south by a line fram Pataspore to the junction of the 
Hooghly and the Roopnarain. l^^i8 tract comprises the country "watered by the 
Damoodur, the Roopnarain, and the Cossye, when, after descending from the 
fiigh ground on the west, they turn south to make their way towards the sea. 

217. Returning to the Burdwan district, it is curious to find that one of 

the most thinly populated thannahs is that of 
thwnah of Buriian"'’*'****"** **** Burdwan itsclf, in the very heart of the district. 

Although it contains the chief town, the average 
number of persons to the sejuare mile is only 294 ; whereas in none of the surround- 
ing thannahs is it less than 500, and in some it is as high as 725. Taking these 
figures as they stand, they might jtfnmd facie be condemned as erroneous; but a 
knowledge of the local circumstances of the district completely j’ustifies them, 
and so far affords an unexpected argument in favour of the accuracy of the 
census. The Burdwan thamiah consists mainly of large low-lving nco fields, 
with* a sparse and scattered population. In the surrounding thannahs, 
it will be seen, there are thrw times as many villages to a given area 
as in Burdwan itsclf. In one diraction, as the Magistrate says, the neai’est 
village to the sudder station is eight miles distant, and in another three and a 
half. Mr. Metcalfe’s remarks on this subject will be found in the appendix. 

218. The thannahs to the north of the district which border on Kusbah 
and Sakoolipore of Beerbhoom are densely populated, the , average being 
over 650 to the square mile ; but as the district trends towards the western 
countiy , the pressure of the population sensibly decreases, an exception being 
made In favour of Raneegunge "Uiannah, which nas as many as 600 ])er8ons .to 
the square mile. In Beerbhoom the southern and eastern thannahs which 
border on Burdwan and Moorshodabad are naturally the most densely popu- 
lated. The northern thannahs adjoin the Sonthal Pergunnalis, and contain 
more or less uncleared jungle. Bancoorah, as at present constituted, has a 
comparatively spai’sc population, only the Bancoorah and Bishenporo thannahs 
having an average of more than 400 souls to the square mile. Iw.MidnajJore the 
north-western half of the district, a large part of which formerly constituted 
a portion of the Jungle Mehals, is also sparsely populated, the average varying 
from 250 to 300 persons to the square mile ; but in the centre of the mstriot the 
average rises to 450 and 500; while the north-eastern thannahs, as 1 have 
already pointed out, are as densely populated as Hooghly. The southern 
thannahs which border on the estuary of the river Hooghly, present a curious 
variety in regard to their average density. Commencing ^m op{)osite Culpee, 
Soottulmtra has 482 persons to the square mile; Nundigram across the Huldee, 
689 ; Kedgeree, 480 ; Contai, 544 ; and Rugunathpur, 433 the next thannah) 
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JOtuoxe in thn Balam district, having 327 only. The history of th^ Goverpw 
ment salt-manufejcturing setflements m this tract might poasiblv throw liirht 
upon this imequal distrihnrion . of the inhabitants. 

219; It is v^ difficult to detennine how far the population of Western 

pre^nt century. 

;l3ie estabushBieiQit of peace and. order in the north- 
vesi^ diftirio!t»-<-dh between the soubah of Bengal and the 

lawless tribes of Ghota Nagpore-—must necessarily have been accompanied by 
an extension of cultivatidn- sod a corresponding increase in the number of 
the inhabitants. In the south .tibe development of trade around Calcutta has 
doubtless tended to angmmrt Ibe local population. At the same time the scanty 
information which we possess, gt^ to show that even at the beginning of the 

f resent century ^e eastern districts of the division wore densely peopled. 

’amine and pestilence— ^the scourges of oriental countries — have doubtless 
periodically thinned the ^pulation and kept it pretty stationary, the losses of 
one decade being repaired in the next. Whether indeed there has boon any 
real substantial incr^e in the number of the inhabitants of such districts as 
Burdwan and Hooghly, is very doubtful, as a consideration of the facts which 
I am about to relate will show. In the western parts of the division, on the 
other hand, there is no reason to doubt that the ^pulation has very sensibly 
increased within the present century. 

220. In 1 813>14 Mr. W. B. Bayley, then Judge and Magistrate of Burdwan, 
M, «««.. made an attempt to ascertain the population 

^ ^ of the district, an account of which will bo found 

in Vol. XII of the Aticifie Itetearchea. He first obtained, portly through 
the agency of respectable native proprietors of estates, and partly by the 
aid and influence of European gentlemen residing in the interior, returns of the 
population of 9d towns and villages, situated in different parts of the districts 
of Burdwan, Hooghly, Midnapore, Beerbhoom and the Jungle Mehals. From 
these returns, with the accuracy of which ho declares himself satisfied, he 
deduced an avmage of five-and-a-half inhabitants to each dwelling ; and he 
then proceeded, throc^h the proprietors or thoir agents, to ascertain the number 
of houses in each village in the district of Burdwan. The result showed that 
in tlie 16 thannahs, whidh composed tho jurisdiction of the district at that 
time, there were 262,634 houses ; which, at the rate of 5^ persons to each 
house, gave a population of 1,444,487 souls. The area of the district is com- 
puted at about 2,400 square miles, so that the proportion of inhabitants to the 
square mile was over 600. It is not easy to identify the limits of the Burdwan 
district as it was then constituted, but it seems that we ought to exclude from 
the present area the Baneegunge sub-division and tliannahs Soonamookhy, 
Jehanabad, Goghat, Katugram, and half of Ausgram. The area of the 
remainder of the distnet is 2,137 square miles, having a population of 1,305,816 
souls, or 610 ppr square mile. These figures would seem to prove that the 
population of district, whatever it may have been before the outbreak of 
the hite epid^nid, is now not much in excess of what it was in 1814. 

221 . 


It is wwthy of notice that tho number of houses in this tract is 
322,830, as compared with 262,634 in Mr. Bayley’s 
i>^M isth* wm\m ^trwM mid tne average now is only 44 instead 

. . of si persons to a d^^ling. No great reliance 

periiapei cap bsi pla©^ upon eslhnates based upon the number of houses in 
this douptiy, ; the taiw being rifrely ^ by any two people in the 

i^e sens^' |fo; fBayW himsetf ssyt:— « It is scarcely necessary to qb^e 
that ■ mahy ©speriafily those of the more opulent clss^ ot innabi- 

tanto, incMV aev^ buifcas, » hots or out-offi^ within ^ «ido- 

sure,‘ Si]|i| l^edta^riy oohtaiii distifriet Sunilies of several brqtheis or otn^ near 
rriatives, r^liai of this description, wtetever may be the 
buildii^ is intentionally considered and rated as one buildmg. 


-kvlrmimatenices. the proportion ^ ^ iphabitante to a 
liouM Epp0dif8 might ha?6 wftflonably oxpoctodf wwi 
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less than the average proportion of inhabitaiitaioeach house in England.” 
Mr. Metcalfe, the present hfogistrate, however, infiamu me that thu was 
precisely the definition of a house adopted for the prOseni census ; and if this 
M so, we have this result, that while the number of houses has largely increased, 
the average per house has fallen, so that the total population is not more than it 
was in Mr. Bayley’s time. When we t^e , into account the mortality which 

has been raging in Burdwan for the' past three or 
Evidence of the mortality ctiMed by years, this result ifl probably just what might 

1 0 ep mic over. have been expected. The 300,000 souls, by which 

the population falls short of what it should be if we apply Mr. BayleVs average 
to the present number of houses, may represent approximately the numbers 
which nave been carried off by the epidemic fever of the past few 7®®™* That 
the mortality has been excessive, does not admit of question. The medical 
officers who have lately been in charge of the district, assure me that in the 
southern thannahs it would be no exaggeration to say that two-fhirds of the 
people have &llen victims to the fever. In the census papers a large number of 
houses were returned as uninhabited, -the inmates having either died or migrated 
between the date of numbering the houses and that of taking the census. 

223s. In order to test the accuracy of the present figures, I have endea* 

voured to compare the returns of the 98 villages of 
com periKm of Mine of the viUege* Bay ley procured a detailed census. In 

' ' 54 villages, which I think I have succeeded in iden- 

tifying, I find that there are at present 16,121 houses, against 16,200 in 1814 ; 
but the inhabitants only number 76,510, against 92,725. The average number of 
persons to a house therefore is 4*7 instead of 5*7, or just one per cent, less than 
in 1814. This supports the accuracy of the general result for the whole district. 
At the same time it should be stated that the size of some of the villages in the list 
appears to differ so considerably firom what it was in Mr. Bayley^s time that, 
even though we may be satisfied of their identity, there may bC j'oom to doubt 
whether the village boundaries are the same. If the villages have been pro- 
nely identified, some are five times as large as they were, while others have 
mllen off to the same extent. In a large majority, however, the number of 
bouses is ^proximately the same, and in most of these the population has 
diminished. It would require considerable local knowledge of the district, 
however, to be able to express any decided opinion as to the completeness of the 
identification. 


223. In 1838 Mr. Adam collected certain statistics of the population to 
- . , 1 .u V illustrate his report on the state of vernacular 

education in Bengal. The Gulna thannah m this 
district was one of the areas selected for the purpose. Supposing the thannah 
boundaries to have remained the same, a comparison of his figures with those 
obtained at the late census gives the following results : — 

Villagw. hoiueih U*1 m. Fmalw. Total. 


Adam’s census, 1838... 28» 23,346 59,844 66,581 116,425 

Census of 1872 ... 296 82,452 58,415 68,065 121,480 

As the late census included some 325 boats, these figures seem to show tiiat 
the resident population is no greater now than it was in 1838. The number 
of houses has increased indeed, but ibe average number of souls to a house 
has fallen firom 5 to 3*7. 


224. In 1801 the population of Beerbhoom was estimated at 700,000* 

souls.* At that time the district mdladed Deoghur 
and part of Doomka, as weU as the thannahs of 
Ndhatty and Baipnore Hat. When the dishnet 
was surveyed in 1848-02, its limits w^re probably the sapae, but the population 
was ascertained to be no more than 514|)097, giving 165 souls to the square 
mile. The average number of persons to a house was only 2*95. The 


% ^ A note at page 389 of Htmter^a Anmalt of Sural mns Kentifilt esttmaM UtM jKmuUtton 

of Oeerbhnom at 800»000 and of Bishanpore at 67 O 4 OOO ; but be adipita tbaie wete more giieme«.-^X4etter to Board of 
Be^enue datod 11th Aogoat 1789. fin 1801 it (the ox^ted dUtriet) waa eoojedwttd to be 1«800^)000.— Oeogra- 
pbjr of Uinduatan, page 29, Calcutta, .1888.^* 
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wiili not much more* t^ two-fifths of the above area, has 
uiwbitwt& It IS probably the case that the population of this 
djstnot has largely increased within &e last twenty years. 

236. BancoOrah or Bishonpore, as it used to be called formerly, formed 

Jungle Mehals, and was surveyed in 
^ 1864-6. It then consisted of seven tbannahs with an 

area of 1 ,349 square miles and a population of 438,495 souls. This estimate was, 
BA U 6 U&I 5 bas 6 d on the ntimber of houses, five persons being allowed to each house. 

226. In 1802 Sir H: Strachey, Judge and Magistrate of Midnapore, 
mmb,|kot ascertained the population of that district “ by 

wtual enumeration of a great part of it.” tt then 
amounted to at least a million and a half, and this number appears to have 
fallen short of an estimate framed fourteen years previously. A severe famine 
had occurred in the intervd. The population of the district in the present 
day is two and a half millions, but the two figures can hardly be compared, 
as the area of the district is not the same. Parts of Hooghly and Btdasore 
were, it is believed, indudod at that time, while, on the other hand, the western 
thannahs belonged to Bishenpore or the Jungle Mehals. The district in fact 
has undergone sequent change of its boundary during the present century. In 
Adam’s time (J338) it comprised seventeen thannahs ; it now has twenty-five. 
In 1849 the Collector, Mr. J. S. Torrens, returned the area at 3,225,905 acres 
or 6,040 square miles ; Sir Henry Ricketts, in his report on the district in 1854, 
gives the area at 6,031 square miles, and the population at 1,327,275 souls. 
After the late transfers firom Hooghly, its area is now 5,082 square miles. 

227. The chief towns in this division are — 


^ Towtki in the divUion. 

Burdwan .. 

Mancoor .. ^ .. 

Baneegunge, the centre of the coal industry 
Gutwa, on the Bhagirutty 
Culna, on the Hoo^y ...- 
Bancoorah, on the Darkeshur 

Bishenpore 

Soory, on the More 
Midnapore, on the Cossye 
Tumlook ... 

Ghundrakona 

Ohatal, on the Boopnarain 
' Hoqghlyand Chinsurah .... 

Serampore 

Howitm 


Popnlatioft in 


46,121 

8,683 


7,961 

15,346 

6,543 

27,676 

4,765 


21,607 


Fopulalioa bi 
1872 . 

82,321 

8,107 

6,662 

7,963 

27,336 

16,794 

18,047 

9,«)l 

31.491 
5,849 

21,311 

15.492 
34,761 


24,440 

say 36,000 

In 1814 the population of Burdwan was 63,927; of Ghundrakona 18,145. 
The Howrah municipality comprises a population of 97,784 souls ; but this popu- 
lation is scattered over tne larg;e area of twelve square miles, including severol 
mere agricultural villages. The town of Howrah, properly so calle<^ is the 
Bii^^enhead or Southwark of Calcutta, and when the bridge across the Ho^hly 
is completed, niay be regarded as a component part of the great metropo^ of 
Tndia.- It has bcmi mainly the creation of the Hast Indian Railway, of which it 
is the terzninus ; it alro possenes docks and extensive coal depdte. 

228. Between Hooghly and Serampore lies the French settlement ^ 
Ohaadernagore, the jpophmtion of which' in 1814 was 41,377 souls, and in 
32,670. Some of &e amnes in ^ above list re^ dm conterts of ^ 
last century, when ote* Huro^ nationsbeades the English contended for ^ 
of fOwm in BtngA Kdeby nde, the I^e. 

Frmibh Chaads^nagorA the Dutch at Chinsurah, the Eng^h at Mooghl^ and 
the Portuguese Ut Bandel, tied with eadi othw to 

to usui# the gevermnient, of &e country. With the exception <rf <hh French, 
tiieee fbreq|n omUtnimities have now disappeered, but notbetore thesr eettlements 
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had attracted the nucleus of a population) which^ in the premt day., along .the 
-vrhole length of the river from Culna to OolaJaeriah, ^yert^g^es ttom to 
8,000 souls to the square mile. ♦ , 


ll.-— aEKTRAL DISTRICTS. 

Prksidencv Division — Distrieti of Twonty-four Pergmmhs^ JV'tkAfrO, md Jeotore. 

229. This division comprises the portion of the lower delta of the Ghuagei 

which is situated between the Jolinghy and Hooghly 
**** Pre»weney di- j.j[ygyg qjj Tyest, and the Gorol and Haringhatta on 
the east. One thannah only, viz. CoomercolTy, lately 
transferred from Pubna, lies outside these natural limits. In its general features 
the country is a level alluvial plain, intersected by numeroM rivers and hhals 
which communicate with each other and in parts render the intervening country 
periodically liable to inundation. The northern and western p^s of the 
division, however, are well-raised ; and the soil is extremely fiaiile. In the 
south lies the tract known as tlie Sunderbuns, an unsurveyed wilderness of 
malarious jungle, tenanted only by the tiger and rhinoceros. Yet not more 
than fifty xpiles ^m this uninhabited waste stands the metropolis of India, in 
the midst of a country as fertile and as densely populated as any in the world. 

230. The area of the Presidency division is estimated to be 15,216 square 

, ^ , . miles, of which 6,341 represent the unsurveyed and 

ti«mu pojmatwn. uninhabited portion of the Sunderbuns. It com- 

prises three districts. The Twenty-four Pergunnahs extends along the left bank of 
the Hooghly as far north as Kanchrapara, its east^ boundary being the riVer 
Kobadok, which divides it from Jessore. Nuddealies north of the Twenty-four 
Pergunnahs, having Jessore on the south-east. As might be expected from its 
position and natural advantages, the country teems with an abundunt popula- 
tion. The inhabitants of the three districts number more than six and a half 
millions, giving an average of about 660 persons to the square mile (exclusive 
of the uninhabited Sunderbuns), or more than one person to every acre. 

231. The Twenty-four Pergunnahs is the oldest British district in India. 

. It was ceded by Jafter Ally Khan in 1757, and 

wen yam orgunn# . loiown OS “ the zemindaiy of the English 

Company.” The quit-rent, about three lakhs of rupees per annum, which the 
Company had agreed to pay into the imperial treasury, was in the following 
Vear granted as a jageer to Lord Clive, with reversion in perpetuity to the East 
India Company. The town of Calcutta had been in possession ot the English 
for some years previous, and in 1752 Mr. Holwell had estimated the numW of 
houses within its bounds to be 51,132, and the inhabitants 409,056 souls. The 
estimate of 1801 gives the population of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs at 1,625,000 
iwo«tin<.t«,ofthopop«iatio«. souls, and Adam is of Opinion tlmt this figure was 

not intended to include the jiopulation of Calcutta, 
which was returned by the Police Magistrates at 600,000. Estimates of the 
population of the town were subsequently made from time to time. Rejectim^ 
those which are absurd on the face of ^m, the number of inhabitants was 


found to be in 
» 


if 

77 


ff 


1822 

1831 

1837 

1850 

1866 

1872 


170,917 

187,081 

229,714 


377^24 

447,301 


These figure® of course refer to that portion the town merely whtc^ lies 
within the limits of the original iurisaieiioa of tike Hil|gh Couai. In IBi^, 
Mr, Henry Shakespeare returned we am of the Twenty-four Pergimwi>H^ 
3,610 square miles, with a popidatiop of 599,505 souls,* but it is |Krob^e that 
the area given included a large portion of the Sunderbuns. At 
, me survey (1846-52) the, district oomprised two divisions, Aliixxre pud 
Baraset, their aggregate area being 2,277 square miles, At that iime :^ 
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pcm^tjo^ (exoliuiTe;of the raborb of PunchannogrBin) was fijund to be 847 204 

Calcutta 361,869’ 

and for Pun^nn^am 263,527, have a total of 1,562,100 souls as the 
entire popute^n rf Calcutta and the Twenty-four Pergunnahs in 1850. Twenty- 
r* population IS found to be 2,657,648. The average densify 

of the inhabitants Jas moreased m the interval from 677 souls to tie square 
mile over an of 2,808 square miles to 950 over an area of 2 796 Th^ is 
rea^n to th^, however that the area is somewhat understeted,’ cultivation 
having extended into the Sunderbuns considerably since the date of survey. 

232. Tlie population w naturally the densest in and around Calcutta. 

Obtribation of tha popuitUoii. • taken together have 706,5 1 1 

•j. i« 4 . 1 . • inhabitante, and if the town of Howrah, bn the 

opposite side ofjhe rr^, bo included, the population of the metropolis may be 
said to number 800,000 souls. Outside the Suburbs again, the North and South 
Suburban towns comprise a number of closely studded villages, with a popu- 
lation 6f probably not less than 4,000 to tho square mile. The population of 
tlie Tollygunge, Son^re, and Acheepore thannahsis nowhere less than 1,100 
to the square mile; Bistopore, Debeepore, Bankipore, and Barripore, as we 
move south, have 850; Diamond Harbour, 700 ; and Sultanpore and Mathuraporc, 
which border on the Sunderbuns, 656. Thus along the banks of the Hooghly 
the country is densely populated as far south as Saugor Island ; but from this 
point the maigin of cultivation trends in a north-easterly direction to the 
Mutlah, beyond which river it rarely, if ever, dips south of the latitude, ot 
Calcutta. The thannah Mutlah itself has no moro than 156 persons to the 
square mile, while a thin line of sparsely populated country runs up to the 
Ooryapara thannah within a fe\y miles of Calcutta on the’ east ; — a phenomenon 
satisfactorily explained by the existence of the Salt Lakes and the Taurdab 
jungle. North of Calcutta, the Dum-Dum thannah has 1,444 to the square mile ; 
Nawabgunge 1,626; and Nyhatty (still keeping along tho bank of the 
Hooghly) 853. Turning inland, we have for the rest of the Baraset sub-division 
an average of over 650 to the square mile ; in Busseerhat, 762 ; and in Satkhira 
nearly 600. Each of these last two sub-divisions occupies the whole length of 
the oistrict from north to south, Satkhira marching with tho Jessoro boundary. 
In the thannahsof Kalin^, Satkhira, and particularly in KaHgungc, thei-c are 
larg^ marshes which explain the falling on in the density of tho popidation. 
The most populous thannahs in this part of the country aro Kalarooa ( 893) 
and Hasnabad (1,414); but in the case of the last I doubt if tho area is* 
correctly given. According to the survey map tho margin of cultivation falls 
back conmderably in this thannah, and I think it is quite possible that there 
may have been a considerable quantity of land reclaimed and brought into 
cultivation since the ^te of the survey, even without going beyond the average 
line of the Sunderbuns in the neighbouring thannahs. 

233. North of the 24-Pergunnah8 lie the sub-divisions of Ranaghat and 

Bongong in the district of Nuddea, in both of 
wtidd«— dtatriiwemi ofu» pops- population averages about 500 to the 

mile. In fact throughout the whole of 


tetion. 


square 


Nuddaa the population is very equally distributed, the average for the district 
being 630. The most thinly populated parts aro the thannahs of Mehorpore 
and nbsmtddiallyj which lie low and aro sulweet to frequent inundation. The 
densest those situated on the banks of the Granges and Gorai 

rivers, ne^ the confines of the Purroedpore district, Coomorcolly and Bhalooka 
in psffticfttito - being stodded tvitli numerous villages. 

234 i Theohiy e^mateof thepdpidation of Nuddea I bavo met 

^ with is that of 1802 , when the Collector reported 

tumr tbe existence of 6,749 villages and hamlets, supposed 

’ _4. 'There are now 3,6^1 

2 8 
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235. We now come to Jeasore. In 1802 the Oollec^r eetimated the 

population of Jesaoie.at 1,200^000 aouls. At that 
j..i«>re,-iu iiopnintion. included a lar^’pait of the neighbour* 

ing district of Furreedpore, but the estimate, like all the rest of that date, was 
of the roughest possible desorption. The Collector simply writes : — “ Th®re 
are about 12,000 villages, ana they contain on an avera^ 1,000 inhabitants 
apiece.”* At the time of the survey (1856-63) JessOre had 4,578 villages, 
containing 909,876 souls, and Furreedpore 2,013 villages, ccmtaining 409,996 
souls ; but tho figures for the population werd arrived at by counting the number 
of houses only, and by allowing five persons to each house. The area of Jessore 
was then 3,657 square miles ; It is now returned at 3,713 square miles, exclusive 
of 1,870 square miles of unsurveyed and uninhabited ounderbuns. In the 
autumn of 1869, Mr. Westland, who was then acting as Magistrate and Collector, 
took a regular census of tho district through the village police, the returns 
being filled in by tlie chief inhabitants in each chokidar’s ward. Ihe result 
showed a total of 229,746 houses, containing a population of 1,624,807 souls. 
Tho police registers of villages, however, were probably very defective, for the 
recent more careful census has disclosed the existence of 313,660 houses, with 
a' population of' 2,076,187 souls. 

236. The most densely populated parts of the district are the north- 

eastern thaunalis, forming the Sudder, Jenidah, and 
Dirtrib«ttonoftb»popuiahon. Magurah sub-divisions j the south-casteni portion, 

comprising Khoolna, Bagirhat, and part of Narail, is comparatively thinly 
populated, largo areas being occupied by enormous morasses or impracticable 
jungle. Indeed the distribution of ^the population illustrates in a remarkable 
degree, at the same time that it is itsW explained by, Mr. Westland’s descrip- 
tion of the physical features of the district. Mr. Westland says the district may 
be divided into three parts by two hvpothetical lines : one drawn through 
Kesubpore and Muliammadpore ; the other east and west through Bagirhat. 
The northern tract, he says, is high land, beyond the re^h of tides and 
comparatively free fi*om inundation. The population in this tract averages 
650 persons to tho square mile. The middle tract is low-lying, and filled 
with marshes. It is not only liable to inundation, but the inundation is 
calculated upon, land the crops do not fiourish without it. The configuration 
of the*country is everywhere that characteristic of deltaic lands ; the margins 
of the rivers are the highest land, and the land slopes away from the rivets, 

• so that the siirface seems to be a series of basins, into which the waters flow 
through the khals, wliich, leading from the rivers, penetrate the high marginal 
land.’^ The population of this tract is 650 to the square mile. Mr. Westland’s 
southern division represents the Sunderbuns, a vast plain only from 12 to 30 
inches above the level of high tide, intersected everywhere by rivers and 
khals, which, except with the tides, hardly vary in height. For tho part of this 
division in which reclamation has been going on, and which is included in the 
thannah areas, the population does not exceed 360 to the square mile. 

237. In the northern of these three tracts, it will be seen that there ik 
a small tract of country lying between the Nobogunim and Ohitra rivers, 
and comprising the thannahs of Jmiidah and Sulkhia, in which the 
average density of tho population is not more than 600 to the square nule. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Westland draws 8|)ecial attention tq this yery tract as 
illustrating the mischievous eflects which m^y result from io^rfsmg with 
the naturm action of the rivers in a deltaic ccmntyy. To save the llagWa>h sub- 
divisional residence, an embankment was ereotiBd lilt St^athpoie, whidi has 
thus “delayed for many years the itatui^ moee^s of th^ d^^tlon of 

Tills piece of country now gets very litfle sih-iadea water 6»m high^ 

^ 238. In the central division we find huge marshos in the itlll^aiahs of 
Molhahat, Khoolna, and Doomria. Khoolna nevertheless shows a high 

— - 1 ^ ^ n'' 

Weitknd^f pftf» 
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dei^ty in oons^uence^f the large and’populous marts along the river Bhyrub, 
which^,Jtt^8e^ It. With a population more than half again as den^e as 
J^looti, Rhoolna has ev^ few villages to a given area. The same exnlaua- 
tion will partly account for the dense population in Bagirhat. 

; rice-producing tracts of the Sunderbuns, the mode 

of cultivation Will explain the comparatively sparse population. The great 
buBc of the cdtiyators are non-resident, having tW homes elsewLre, 
and cultivating their Sunderbun holdings with hired labour. Thus, as might 
be expected, we fii^ a large excess of males over females in the Sunderfiin 
thannahs, the cultivators being migratory and not having their families with 
thein. Ihe month in which the census was taken is the great reaping season 
when ‘ dawals’ from all the districts round crowd to the Sunderbuns for hire 
“ While a p^reat deal of cultivation in the more remote parts of the Sunderbuns 
follows this method, there are in the nearer parts largo settlements of ryots 
who dwell permanently near the land they have under cultivation. But it 
must be remembered that these tracts are alter all sparsely inhabited, and that 
many of the ry^ts who dwell in them, besides having a holding near their own 
houses, have another eight or ten miles away, which they visit only occasionally, 
when they have work to do. The great fertility of the land renders it easy for 
ryots to hold large areas under cultivation, and thus, what with resident large- 
cultivating ryots and non-resident ryots, we do not find in the Sunderbun 
tracts a population at all equal to what the amount of cultivation would load us 
to expect. There is another thing to, bo noticed with reference to the dwellers 
in these regions, namely, that they do not tend, as in other places, to group 
themselves into villages. Probably this is one result of their having holdings 
so large that it is most convenient to live near them. But, whatever the cause, 
many of the village names on the map represent no sites of villages, as we usually 
understand a village, but represent great seas of waving paddy with homesteads 
dotted over them, .where families live apparently in perfect seclusion.”* 


240. It may naturally he expected that the metropolitan division, if so it 
_ .. may jbe styled, should possess a large number of 

own* n t e • ergon i. important towus. Sucli, however, is not the case. 

Even in the neighbourhood of Calcutta the so-called townships arc inere collec- 
tions of villages, — villages closely studded and densely populated, it is tree, but 
still with small pretensions to oe designated towns. The left bank of the 
Hooghly, like the right, is most thickly inhabited all the way up to Nuddea. 
The villag^ are grouped together for municipal purposes, and are tlius shown in 
the census tables as towns ; but cattle graze and rice is sown and reaped in^ their 
very midst. Almost the whole length of the river bank north of Calcutta in the 
Twenty-four Pergunnahs is taken up by the North Suburban Town, Agurpara, 
Navrahgunge, IBamckpore, an4Nyhatty. The South Subpban Town comprises 
fifty-one vwages, witti large tracts of cidtivation inteiwening between many of 
The other towns mentioned in the table are for the most part similar 
coUections of agricultural villa^s. Baraset, Barripore, Busseerhat, and 
Satkhira, are, important places, and the head-quarters of sub-divisions ; hut even 
the Baraset town is composed of forty-ohe vill^M, — ^villa^, however, which 
run into e»eh other in such a manner that it is often difficult to distinguisb 
betf'een thean. * 

241.i The same may be said of most of the towns in the other (Bstnets of 

■ this division. In Nuddea, however, wo nnd Santi- 
inKiuidM MS poie, long femed for the finest of muslins, Kish- 

oMte district, l^n^at, and Nobodweep 
odtehi^a^ mm in I3ie present degenemte age for the 

its mihditA.: Bll Jessoie* ibe o^^^ considerablo town, is sudder statmn of 
the 'thtiire are numerous commercial marts of some impt^tanco 

. m. A Mr. tb» «tawl 0 B of oultiTotlon in t1» Sondorimn. 

H^sndU. ' 
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843. The population of some of these thyrns ^as ase^irtaineii in tjieobuiiiie 

of the experiinentai enuhieilratiDna of 1669. It mot 
**”'^** ***•» interesting to ooni|paTe1&ie figures of that census 

with the present. 


North Suburban Town 
South Suburban Town 
Barriporo 
Joynugger 
Baraset 
Busseerhat 
Satkhira 
Barrackpore Cantonment 
Dum-Dum Cantonment 
Beemugger 
Ranaghat 
Santipore 
Mehekpore 
Comercolly 
Jessore 


ISOS. 

20,149 

46,494 

3,231 

6,372 

9,636 

3,813 

8,937 

8,644 

4,402 

4,499 

7,462 

26,098 

4,187 

6,446 

8,776 


187S. 

27 , 2 ^ 

62,632 

4,361 

7,772 

11,622 

12,105 

8,979 

9,691 

6,179 

4,711 

8,871 

28,635 

4,861 

5,261 

8,162 


In the South Suburban Town, Joynugg^, Baraset, and Bussernrhat, the boundmes 
of the township have been considerably enlarged since the former census was 
taken. If we could distinguish the village comprised in them in 1869, the 
present returns would probably show as close a|i agreement with the census of 
that year as in the cas^of other towns in the above l^t. The villa^ of Joy- 
nugger, for instance, taken alone, has 6,264 inhabitants new, against 6,372 
in 1869. . . 


Rajshahyu Division — Districts of Moorshedahad, Dituyepore, Maldah, Refshahye, 

Rmgpore, Bogra^ md Puhna, 

Districts of Darjeeling and Julp^oree, and the Cooch Behdr Tributary State. 

243. North of the tract we have just been considering, and comprising 
that pbrtion of the delta which lies between the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, 
is the Rajshahye .division ; and in describinjg it, it will be convenient to treat 
also of that portion of the Cooch Behar division which is situated between it 
and the Himalayas. Broadly speaking, this tract may be said to ejctend firom 
the 24th to the 27th degree of north latitude, and firom the 88^ to tlie 90th 
of longitude. Its eastern limit is the river Brahmaputra ; on the west it follows 
.. . . , . T, . u . more or less closely the line of the M^anuddy, 

^ Blxgimtty riTen, but the erWodiJ 
limits of distaicts do not always conform to this natural boundary. A portion of 
Pumcah is found east of the Mahanuddy, and Hoorshedabad, 6n the other 
hand, has a large part of its area dh the right bank of the Bnagirutty. . 'Hie 
formation of the country is alluvial Ih^ioughout, the drainage beipg £rmn nior& 
to south. It is in foct one neat ricet^duoihg plain, studded here tod 
there with, large morass©* orpattoos of upcultivablebnidiWoOd. #The population 
in the north-east and south is comparatively densO, but . over the raniaiadm' 
of the tract it probably does not average 400 souls to the square 

The population in fact seems to t^ng to th# banks of the t^ |^t rivers, the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra, tod those ^wred hy their 

tributaries. It is in the heart df the bract^h aiifi 

where there are fevr or nO large luvers-^tfaat .the .^pwti^;^ iQ^tost. 


244. The liajidiahye division cofopiises sevto diiftne^ hav^ a total 

area of 17^694 square mdesi The of 

^ ‘ the division does nqt' thU fiir short of 

giving an average of over ,600 persons to the sq«uure mile. I prop^ ihoiif to 
describe how this population is distributed in Oacai these seven 
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Diairibntioii of the people iO Moor* 
sbedabad. 


245. The district of Moorshedabod is situated on the right bank of the 

Ganges, which runs in a south-easterly direction 
along Its northern frontier ; on the south-east it is 

. . , ta ,, l^^ded bv the Jelinghy ; on the west and south 

^ marches with the oonthal I ergunnahs, Beerbhooni and Burdwan. The river 
Bha^tty, which runs duo south, bisects the district into two nearly equal 
portions— leaving it, near the memorable field of Kassey, to form a natural 
boundary between the districts of Nuddea and Burdwan. Tlie country which 
lies between the Bhagirutty and the Sonthal Bergunnahs is higher, and not so 
populous as that to tlie oast of the river. The densest thannahs are those which 
include the great towns and marts on the Bhagirutty itself— Kugunathgunge or 
Junfripore, Jeeagungo, Moorshedabad and Berhampore. Bhurut})oro or Jamooa- 
kandy, wliich borders on Beerbhoom and Burdwan, is densely populated, but 
the rest of the district has probably nowhere more than 500 souls to the square 
mile, and over a lar^e area north and east of Nulhatty not more than .S50. 
The explanation of this is probably to be found in the fact that the countiy west 
of the Bhagirutty is not so fertile as that on the oast, which is lower and more 
liable to periodical inundation from the waters of the Ganges. 

246. Crossing the Ganges at the north of Moorshedabad, we come upon 

lu Din.gepo« .Bd M.id.b. districts of Dinagepore and Maldah, wliich, as 

originally forming one, may fitly bo considered toge- 
ther. This part of the country is only thinly populated, the average not rising 
much above 350 to the square mile. In Thakoorgaon, at the extreme north of 
Dinagepore, the average rises to 500, and round the sudder station itself the 
density may perhaps be set down at somewhat higher. In the south of Maldah, 
too, in the strip between the Ganges and theMahanuddy or Mahanunda, south of 
English Bazaar, we find as many as 650 to the square mile ; but elsewhere the 
average rarely rises above 400, in some places being as low as 220. 

247. On the other side of the district frontier, wo find the thannahs 

Manda and Godagarce in Rajshahye with no more 
n «}ii aije. than 352 and 213 persons to the square mile res- 

pectively. In both these thannahs there are to the present day large tracts of 
uncleared forest. But, as we move eastward, the population is much denser 
for the rest of the district, averaging in the thannahs of Bcauleah, Pootia, 
and Charghat, nearly 1 ,000 souls to the square mile. The only other thannah 
indeed in which the average falls below 500 is Singra, to the east of Nattore, 
which contains the immense Challan Beel, the area of which is about 35 
square miles. Nearly the whole thannah is in fact one huge paddy-field, 
•mth breaks of rising ground here and tliore, on which the villages are situated. 
Nattore was formerly the sudder station of the district, and the criminal work 
is still heaviest in tins thannah. Since 1826 Beauleah has been j^owing in 
importance. Besides being the present head-quarters of the administration, 
it 18 the place to which all the produce intended for exportation from ^ the 
district makes its way from Nowhatta, the CTeat mart on the Baranosee river. 
In Ohaighat there are a largo number of silk and indigo fectorios. 

248. The thannali of Raigunge in Pubna is very similw in the density 

of its population to Singra, of which I have already 
In Puiina. spokcD, and which it adjoins. The rest of Pubna is 

very populous, averaging not less than 600 to the square mile. 1 he population, 
moreover, is very equally distributed. 

249. Bogra, again, to the north-cast of Rajshahye, is more thinly popu- 

lated, the sudder thannah being almost the only one 

»* Bo 8«- which has more tlian 450 persons to the square mile, 

and the average falling as low as 320 in Panchbeeoec and Khetlal where the 
district borders on Dinagepore. 

250. Rungpore, on the other hand, lying to the north-east of i^geporc 

and Bogra, is the most populous ^stmet in the 
In RtiDgpoN. division. In two thannalis only (Peergunge and 

Chan.«»e) i. the popelatioa 1«» thee 500 to the «iuaKi mUe, the av^ {of 
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tlie whole district being nearly one ^rson to every acre. The most densely 
populated parts are the thannahs on eiwier side of the Teesta, which bisects the 
district from north-west to south-east. The whole district indeed is more amply 
watered t heo the rest of the division, and this probably accounts for its denser 
population. 

251. North of Rungpore lie the district of Julpigoree and the Native 

State of Cooch Behar. The population now rapidly 
111 Julpigoree and Cooch Behar. thius OS we approach the deadly Terai. Julpi- 
goree is a new district, formed only a few years ago W taking a part of Rung- 
pore and adding it to the Bhootan Dooars, north of Oooch Behar, which had 
then been newly acquired. In that portion which formerly belonged to Rung- 
pore, the density of the population is only some 300 to the square mile ; but, 
as the Deputy Commissioner admits, it is very probably understated. In the 
Cooch Behar State the population is 400 to the square mile. The Darjeeling 
Terai, if the figures may bo trusted, has only 174 persons to the square mile, — an 
average which, with the large clearances now being offectea and the rapid 
twitension of tea cultivation in those parts, may bo expected to double itself 
within a very few years. In the recently acquired Dooars the population is 
very scanty, being no more than 07 to the square mile As it is, it appears to 
have doubled since it came under British rule, and still to be increasing at a 
rapid rate, the increase being due of course to immigration from the more 
populous parts around. 

252. I proceed now to give such statistics as I have been able to find 

• . regarding the population of the several districts 

Former estimetai of pope tion. division 111 prcvious years. As 1 have 

already pointed out, information on this subject is very scanty, and oven where 
it does exist, its untrustworthiness renders it of little practical use. 


253. In 1801 the pojmlation of Moorshedabad was estimated to be 
. 1,020,572 In 1829 a tolerably accamte census of 

In Moorshedabad. district was taken by Mr. H. V. Ilatliorn, the 

Magistrate. The results were as follows : — 


• 

IIiirpUB. 

Muhamiiadaiis. 

Total. 

Moles. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totol. 

City 


45,648 

00,066 

28,412 

27,648 

1 

66,000 

1 

146,178 

District 

241,710 

223,514 

465,224 

188,036 

168,696 

866,7 12 

821,058 

Total 

1 

209,162 

655^10 

1 

216,478 

1 

106,344 

HhSI 

■HI 


In 1837 Mr. Adam found the population of the city to amount to 124,804 
sotils, which, supposing the limits of the city jurisdiction to ’ have been the 
same, shows a decreap of nearly 15 per cent, in eight years. The population 
of the present city is no more than 46,182; but the old citj^ included a 
much larger area tlian is comprehended in the municipal boundaries of to-day. 
Adam says the city in his time was divided into nineteen thannahs, containing 
373 mahullas and villages. “Of these nineteen thannahs,” ho says, “ten, viz. 
eight on the eastern and two on the western side of the Bhagirutty, are said 
to constitute the old city of Moorshedabad, or the city properiy so called; and 
in point of fact, several of the thannahs included in the city jurisdiction are in 
every just sense mofiissil thannahs, containing only small *Md scattered 
villages, and interspersed with cultivated fields, jungle and morass.” Mr. 
Adam also took a census of one of the thannahs in the interior of the district, 
viz. Dowlutbazar, the population of which he found to be 62,037 souls. The 
population of tliis thannah is now only 45,779 ; but it is probable that the 
limits of its jurisdiction have been altered since Adam’s time, as he found in it 
1 83 towns and villages, whereas there are now only 135. The number of 
families is also 15 per cent, short of what it was in Adam’s time. Moorshedabad 
was surveyed in 1852-55, when its area was ascertained to be 2,634 
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T*'® “f mMOnry dwolUngs was 7,331, and of huts 

AA dwelling, the population was returned 

at 1,100,070 souls. Excluding Nulhatty and Ramporo Hat, whicli have lately 
been transferred to this district from Beerbboom, the population now would lie 
1,209,337. The area, however, would be only 2,277 square miles, against 2,(534. 


254. Dinagepore was one of the districts surveyed by Dr. Buchanan. 

In Diniigepore and Maldnh. i* «*Oma to llUVe ilicludcd the 

1 TTi xi 1 1 r 1 - Maldah and Gajolc thannahs of the Maldah district, 

and Khetlal, Panchboebee and Hudulgachec Bogra. Those thannahs are in 
fact aU named by Buchanan, and if thoii- boundaries have not been altered, 
there is no difficult}^ in identifying the limits of the old district. Comparing 
Buchanan’s areas with our own, however, wo have — 


Present district of Dinagepore (17 thannahs) 

2 thannahs of Maldah 

3 ,,' ofBogra 


lU\(‘liunan. 1 872. 

4,134 4,126 

530 409 

710 487 


Total ... 5,374 5,022 


P'or his area Buchanan estimated a population of three millions, giving an 
average of 558 souls to the square mile. The ascjertained population now is no 
more than a million and three quarters (1,747,635), giving an average pressure 
of only 348 to the square mile. At the same time, without a fuller knowledge 
of the history of this district, I am not prepared to condemn Buchanan’s esti- 
mate as having been very wide of the mark in his time. It is quite possible 
that the physical character of the district may have so changed in late years 
as materially to affect the density of the population. Gour is not the only 
city in this part of the country whose ruins bear melancholy witness to its 
ancient grandeur. Even in the present day the district has an unenviable 
roputiition for malarious fever. 

At the time of the survey in 1857-61 the houses wore counted, and by 
allowing six persons to each house, the population was estimated for the survey- 
ed area at a little over one million, giving a^pressure of 227 souls to the square 
mile. This estimate was probably as cautious as the survey estimates 
generally were. * 

The survey of Maldah, allowing five persons to a house, showed a 
pressure of 24.2 souls to the square mile; this was in 1847-49. In 1869 a 
census was taken of the Kaliachuk thannah, when the population was returned 
at 112,641 souls. The present returns show 119,375 souls. 


255. “ Rajshahye,” says Mr. Adam, “ was formerly the most extensive dis- 

trict in Bengal, comprehending, according to Major 
In E^nhahye. Renncll’s Computation in 1 784, 12,999 square miles ; 

at which period also the population appears to have been estimated at 1,997,763. 
After that date several important pergunnahs were detached from it and joined, 
it is believed, to the district of Moorshedabad ; and in 1801 the population of 
Rajsbahye was estimated at 1,500,000.” About 1811 it contributed largely to 
make Up the districts of Maldah, Bogra, and Puhna, and in Adam’s time it only 
consisted of ten thannahs, the area being probably much the same as it is at 
present. In 1834 the Magistrate took a census through the mnice, which gave a 
population of 1,064,956 ; but Mr. Adam proved fi*om internal evidence that it 
must have been grossly inaccurate. From a census of the Nattm’e thannah whic 
he took two years later, ho calculated the population of tlm 
1,562,368; it is now 1,3 10,729. According to the returns oM834 the popu- 
lation of the Nattore thannah was 185,409; A<km made it 19o,296;^ li I am 
right in asHuming that it included the present thannah of Baraigaon, i 

267,691. 

tto «7t«ine length «nd bn»dth of tbo • 

doM not Maoant to more than #60. Tli* aroa of Nattore and Baraigaon together w 388. 
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256. In Buchanan’s time Rungpore included the present districts of 
^ . Julpigorco and Goalpara (the Dooars of course 

In Uungpore nn u pigoree. exccptcd), and thannah Bewangunge in Mymensing. 

His calculation of the area and population is contrasted with our present 
figures in the following table : — 


Bdcbakan’bfiovbei, 1809. Ciiigvs Fiotritzs, 1872. 



Area. 

Population, 1 

1 

Area. 

Popnlntlon. 

Present district of Rungpore ... ... ... 

5»560 

20*84,000 

8,476 

2,150.179 

Jnipigoree (exclusive of Dooars) 

825 

432,000 

1,069 

827,985 

Goalpara (ditto) ... 

2.915 

176,000 

2,866 

407,714 

Dewaugnnge thannah ... 

100 

48,000 

401 

84,747 

* Total 

7.400 

2,735,000 

7.811 

2.970.625 


These figure.s, it must be confessed, are wonderfully close, especially for 
the present district of Rungpore. In Dewangunge there seems to have been 
some change of boundary. The thannah is situated on the Brahmaputra, and 
is consequently liable to continual accretion or loss by diluvion. I tiiink it is 
quite possible that the present figures given for Julpigoree are below the truth ; 
bn increase of population in Goalpara might not bo unreasonably expected. 

257. On acquiring possession of the Dooars in 1864-65, a rough survey 

was made of the country, accompanied by an esti- 
“ * mate of the number of its inhabitants. In 1869 

an experimental census was taken of the part of Dooars which lies between 
the Teesta and Juldhoka rivers, when the population was found to nmnber 
54,777 souls, against 29,133 in 1864-65. It cannot Ix) expected that the first 
census was very accurate, while it is quite possible that ponding the termination 
of military operations a largo number of the inhabitants may have temporarily 
left the country. It is believed that the Dooars possess a rich and fertile soil, 
and their waste lands present a fine field for the surplus labour of the teeming 
millions of Bengal. 

258. There are not many large towns in this division. The following are 


Towns in the divirion. thc most important : — 

Popnlution in roputetion in 
1869. 1872. 

Moorshedabad ... ... ... 46,182 

Borhampore ... ... ... 27,110 

Kandy ... ... ... 12,016 

Jungipore ... ... ... 11,361 

Bcldanga ... ... ... 6,037 

Morgram ... ... ... 6,766 

Dinageporo ... ... ... 13,042 

English Bazaar ... ... ... 9,235 12,869 

Alaldah ... 4,655 5,262 

Rampore Beaulcah ... ... 18,497 22,291 

Nattore ... 7,711.. 9,674 

Rungpore ... ... ... 6,279 

Bogra 4,642 6,872 

Sheropore ... ... ... 3,601 4,2-29 

Pubna 17,058 16,730 

Serajgunge ... ... ... 14,696 18,873 


Sci-ajgunge is a place of rising importance, as the great jute mart of Eastern 
Bengal. Its population has increased from 14,596 to 18,873 souls in the last 
throe years, and it is worthy of remark that these figures do not include the 





boat population, whioh naturally contributes so materially 
prosperity. Serwgunro is situated on a khal leading off 
putra, tod m the cold weather, when the water is low, 
to remain outside in the great river. The number of boate 
last ^941, containing a population of3,U8 souls, and 
b 0 taken into Account in estimating the importance of the 
large jute mill at Serajgunge, which helps to account for the 
the number of its inhabitants since 1869. 


to its commercial 
from the Brahma- 
boats are obliged 
there in January 
this figure should 
place. Inhere is a 
large increase in 


III. — ^EASTERN DISTRICTS. 

Dacca Division— of Daeca^ Furreedpore^ Back&rgunge^ Mgmensingf iSylhety 

and Cachar. 


Chittagong Division— of Chittagong^ Noahhally^ Tippcrahy the Chittagong 
EiO, TraetSy and the State of Mill Tipperah. 

259. The Eastern Districts of Bengal may bo briefly described as that 

D«cripU*« of Eutom ftmg.1, 

or the Brahmaputra and Hannghatta nvers, and 
south of the Qaro, Ehasia and Jynteah Hills. The western boundary line is 
somewhat broken in Furreedpore, the northern portion of which district 
encroaches upon Central Ben^l, but it is continued from the point where the 
Gorai river takes the name of the Barasheo, which again is successively changed 
to the Mudhoomutty and Haringhatta lower in its course. The greater part of 
this tract is of alluvial formation, composing the delta of the Brahmaputra, 
Soorma, and Megna rivers. The main stream of the Brahmaputra used for- 
merly io flow through the district of Mymensing in a south-easterly direction 
to meet the Megna at Bhyrub Bazaar ; but this channel has been silting up 
for years past, and the great Ix^y of water is now carried down what is 
common^ called the Jamoona river, on the other side of the Mudhoopore 
forest, tm, meeting the main stream of the Ganges at Goalundo, it loses its 
own name to take that of the Pudda. The Soorma has its rise in the 


mountain ranges which divide Bengal from Burmah, and, offer traversing 
Sylhet by numerous channels, takes me name of the Megna, and receivu^g the 
waters or the Lukhya and DuUasurry at Naraingunge, joins the Pudda at the 
southern point of the Daeca district. From this point the drainage of Eastern 
tod Western Bengal, with the exception of course of what has been carried off 
to the sea by other and shorter routes, is collected in a single channel, which in 
the rains presents the appearance of a vast sea. At this season of the 
year almost the' whole of Eastern Bengal is inundated. The eye at such a 
time wanders over a vast expanse of water, broken only here and , there by 
artificially raised village sites, which stand out against the horizon like so many 
islands, Yet all this country is most densely populated, and may almost be 
d^gnated the granary of Bengal. 


260. The basin of the Soorma is surrounded on three sides by ranges of 

biTln. To the north, as I have said, lies the Khasia 
Bin* os #of ai ««d «wt. Cachar and Lushai Hills ; 

on the south is Hill Tipperah. Spurs from these hills, and more parii- 
ouiarly from the Tipperah Hills in the south, run far mto the Sylhet district, 
and occupy with forest or rank undergrowth a largo portion ol the reported 
area c«f the district. In the Tipperah Hifl State the mountmns form m it were 
oiitwcwk itmiaiiilf into the deltaic plain# In the south they fall back|^ 
leaving ^ fronrier Strict of Chittagong bettreen them and the sea. 

261, The Eastern Districts form two Comn^ioner^p^ 

division comprises the districts of Furreed- 

PciiUwidMiiotia BackergungOj Mymensmg, Sylhet, and 

Cichw. Jfo; wga, inoludiim the hiU territory f Caohto ^y 

sqiuore mUes, The popuift^o is nine * half milhons., The Chittagong 
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division comprises the Cliitta^ong, NoakKally, and Tipperah districts, besides the 
Hill Tracts. Its area, inclusive of the Tipperah Hill State, is computed to bo 
17,459 square miles ; the population amounts to three and a half million souls. 

262. The southern half of the Dacca district is one of the most populous 

nauibution of the people in D«c<*. M^ickgunge sub-division 

there are 735 persons to the square mile; m the 
south of the sudder sub-division there are upwards of 900, and in Hoonsheegunge 
the density culminates in an average of 1,000 to the square mile. On the other side 
of the Pudda lies the small district of Furreedpore, between the densely peopled 

In Porreedpore. cpuutry just described and Jossore. It 

, might be expected therefore that Furreedpore would 

show a high average population, and we accordingly find it to be as high as 677. 
Just as in Jessore, too, the population is thickest in the northern thaimahs, the 
southern part of the district being swampy and almost entirely inundated for a 
large part of the year. The thannah of Deorah, however, in the south-east of 
the district, is the most ijopulous of all ; it is intersected by two large rivers, 
the banks of which are hi^ and crowded with an immense population. Tlie 
sudder thannah has fewer inhabitants than might have been expected, a 
cousidoiuble portion of its area bcin^ taken up with a large lake called the 
I)ol Sumbodra. Some remarks on this district by Mr. W. S. Wells, the present 
Collector, will be found in the appendix. 

263 . South of Furreedpore and Dacca lies the laige district of Backergunge, 

In Backorgnnm thousand squoro miles in extent, and cultivated 

almost to the very sea-shore. This district is so 
intersected with a net-work of rivers and canals, that communication is only 
practicable by water. The rivers are liable to tidal action, the bracMsh water 
running up almost half the length of the district. The land to tlie north-east 
which adjoins the southern thannahs of Furreedpore, is mar^'y, with a com- 
paratively scanty population ; but the central strip of the district is particularly 
fertile even for Bengal, and is most densely peopled. The thannalis 
bordeMg on Deorah have about 800 persons to the square mile. Jhalokatty, 
Nulchitty, and Backergunge, which all contain largo rice marts, have 1,000 
persons to the square mile. In the south, however, the population is thinner, thci'c 
being still largo tracts of uncleared Sundcrbims bordering on the estuary of the 
Haringhatta. The three southern thannahs of Mutbaree, Goolsakhally, and 
Khalsakhally, with an aggregate area of 1,216 square miles, have only a popu- 
lation of a little over a quarter of a million, giving an average of only about 
200 persons to the square mile. In the island of Dukhin Shabazpore the 
number of persons to the square mile is 271. 

264. Eetuming now to the Dacca district, we find the northern thannahs 

In Mymen««g. Comparatively sparsely populated. There is in fiact 

a large tract of unproductive wasteland, comprising 
the greater part of these thannahs, and extending almost from Dacca itself as 
far as Jumalpore in Mymensing. This tract is composed of a red ferruginous 
clay, rising from twenty to fifty feet above the level of the surrounding pla i n ; it is 
csovered with jungle and infested with wild animals. In Dacca it is called the 
Bhowal jungle, but farther nortli in Mymensing, where it occupies some 420 
square miles, it is known as the Mudhooporo forest. The tract is here some 60 
feet above the level of the plains, nowhere rising to more than 100 feet. Tliis 
jungle accoimts for the comparative thinness of fbe pontdationln the northern 
thaimahs of the Dacca district, as well as in those of Ghuffurgaon, Mudhoopore, 
and the sudder thannah of Mymensing. Mymenring is not a densely popu- 
lated district, the average in few places rising above 400 to the square mile, 
y'*' "Hist papulous thannahs are those of Pingnk, between the Jumoona and the 
Mudhoopore jungle, where the population is 800 to the square mile, and the 
strip along the teft bank of the old bed of the Brahmaputra, where it averages 
about 600. Throughout the district as a whole there are only 873 persons 
to tho square mile. ./ «■ 
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26$. 


In Sylhet. 


RxplduBtion why thannah aroM are 
not given for Sylhet. 


East of Mymensinff lies the large district of Sylhet, occupying an area 

miles, with a population of nearly a 
, , wd tliree quarters. Containing as it does 
much swampy land, the district is not densely peopled, the number 

of inhabit^tsto the square mile being only 320. All along the southern 
fiponUer of the district, ranges of spurs run out from the Tipperah Hills 
which may be said to be almost if not entirely uninhabited. There is 
also a toge amount of waste land in the Latoo thannah adjoining Cachar. The 
most densely populat^ parts are the central and south- westeim thannahs. It 
has been found impossible, however, to calculate the average density of the popu- 
lation in each thannah, satisfrctory data for the purpose not being forthcoming. 
The thannah are^ have been famished both by the Boundary Commissioner 
and by the district officer, and it is stated that they have been obtained by 

the same method, viz. by summation of the village 
areas. But the district area, as returned by the 
Collector, falls short of the Boundary Commissioner’s 
figure W no less than 800 square miles, and there are other reasons wliy his figures 
cannot be accepted. I was at first under the idea that the CoUoctor had omitted 
the hill ranges in the south, as the extent of territory they occupy is about equal 
to tlio difference, and the Collector’s areas of the southern thannahs invariably 
tall short of the Boundary Commissioner’s. But Mr. Sutherland states that he 
does not think the hill ranges wore excluded ; and I find that there arc great 
discrepancies in some of the other thannalis. Chuttuck, for instance, is stated by 
the Collector to occupy 698 square miles, while the Boundary Commissioner 
returns it as 273. The areas of the three thannahs of Moolagool, Jynteahporo, 
and Gohainghat, a^ain, were calculated by measurements from the map, but the 
Boundary Commissioner has shown mo that the map of this part of the district 
is incorrect, a large tract of hilly coimtry being included which never formed 
part of the surveyed area. On the other hand the Boundary Commissioner’s 
figures cannot be adopted, because, as the Collector liimsolf admits, the census 
has not been taken according to the thannah boundaries laid down by him. 
Thus, these latter areas, if ad(mted, would give 751 persons to the square mile 
in Chuttuck, and 148 only in Sonamgunge, the adjoining thannah ; or, to take 
another instance, 688 persons to the square mile in Moolagool, and 178 o^y in 
JyntoahMre. On the one hand therefore the Collector’s areas are plainly incor- 
rect, and on the other the Boundary Commissioner’s areas do not represent 
the thannah circles according to wliich the census was taken. It would there- 
fore only mislead to insert cither one or the other. 


266. 


In 1801 the population of Dacca Jelalporo was computed at 938,712 
souls. In 1851 that of the present district was 
^ntetiott of D«C«» at difflorent officially returned at 600,000 only. At the time of 
' the survey (1857-60) it was estimated at 904,615 

inhabitants for an area of 3,218 square miles. It is now asccrtaiixod^ to bo 
1,858,416 for 2,897 square miles. But though the population of the district has 
86 largely increased, it is probable that the city itself has fallen oft. In 1801 
the population of the town was estimated at 200,000, and Bishop^ Heber in 
1828 supposed tiktat it contained 90,000 houses and 300,000 inhabitants. In 
1814 the chokidar! tax was levied on 21,361 houses; in 1830 the number o 
houses had fallen to 10,708. In the latter year a 

Judge and Magistrate, H. Walter, Esq., when the population was ascertained to 
be 66,089, ffie ciiy 6ontinued to decline, however, for some 
trade in jute and coitotiy produce began to make up for tho Iom (ff its cotton 
tnaaufecfcures. In 1867 the population was estimated at 51,636 only , it is 
now 69,212, , 

267, The greater portion of Furreedpore wm fomerly wmpnsed in the 
■ • ^ old dirtriot of W Jdidpor^ 110 JW* 

constituted in 1811. ^ At the tune of 


FtoMad|iow> 


trict was 


UriUv wwa w**ww*w— - — . , • lx* 

survey (1868.60) it wa. fonnd to hove 125.082 houses, 
of 408, »6 souIb, over an area of 1,863 square nulea. In 1867 tbe population 
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was estimated at 566,840 souls to 1,417 square miles. It is now ascertained to 
bo no less than 1,012,589 for an area of 1,495 square miles. 

268. The area of Backemmge accmrding to the survey was 4,328 square 

„ . miles, and the population was estimated at the time 

ac OTgtinge. 832,745 souls. In 1867 the area was returned 

at 3,834 square miles, exclusive of rivers. The population was put at 948,885 
souls, it bmng specially noted that “ the district is not thickly peopled.” The 
area of the district is now 4,935 square miles, and the population 2,379,878. 

269. Mymensing was surveyed between 1850 and 1856. At that time 

jj the thannah of Serajgxm^ was included within the 

district boundarv, but Dewangunge, on the other 
hand, formed part ofBogra. The surveyed area was 6,454 square miles. In 
1801 the population had been estimated at 1,300,000 ; but the calculation made 
at the time of the survey by allowing five souls to each house was 947,240. 
Ihec^ding upon this basis, Mr. Reynolds estimated the population in 1867 to be 
lit least 1,197,828 souls. It is now ascertained to be double that figure. 

270. 


Sylhet, 


In 1801 the population of Sylhet was estimated at a little under half 
a million. At the time of the survey (1860*66) t£e 
population of Sylhet proper was computed to be 
795,272 souls. The Jynteah plains, now part of tne district, were supposed in 
1839 to have a population of 111,355 ; so mat in 1867 the Collector estimated 
the population of the whole district as at least a million. It is nearly tliree 
quarters of a million in excess of this figure. 

271. Sylhet is bounded on the south by the Tipperah Hill State, with an 

>r- in iia.** estimated STea of 2,897 square miles, and a popu- 

T.ppe»hH.ii state. lation of 35,262 souls. This State was forie?ly 

of greater importance than it is at the present day. It was frequently 
involved in wars with Arrocan on the one hand and the Musuhnans of Bengal 
on the other. In his survey report Mr. R. B, Smart says that though twice 
invaded by the Mt^huls (namely in 1279 and 1345), it succeeded in pre- 
serving its independence up to 1733, when it succumbed to the arms of Shuja- 
ooddeeu. In Aitchison’s Treatm it is remarked that it was never subjected by 
the A^ughul. This statement is, however, open to question. There is reason to 
believe that from a date little subsequent to 1600 A.D., the Rajah regularly paid 
tribute for his possessions in the plains, and that the oidy reason which preven- 
ted the Musulman occupation of the Hill territory -was its unproductiveness.* 

272. The British district of Tipperah lies between this State and the 

Tipperah Mogna. According to the returns* of 1801, its 

■ population was estimated at three quarters of a 

million, but this figure probably included the population of Noa^ally. The 
district was surveyed in 1861-64, when tlie area under cultivation was found to 
be 1,271,061 out of 1,699,014 acres, or 75 per cent, of the whole. The surveyor, 
Mr. R. B. Smart, gives the number of the inhabitants of the district, “ ascertamed 
from actual census,” as 717,470 souls, contained in 143,542 houses, giving 
an average of 4’93 per house, and 270 prar square mile. “The population,” he 
says, “consists principally of Mahomedans and Hindus, with a sprinkling of 
Tipperahs tmd Mcch, who fled from Munipore and were located here by the 
Rajah of Hill Tipperah. The Lalmoie Hills are sparingly inhabited by the 
Tipperahs who sought refuge within the Brititii territory during the late 
outbreak of the Kookies.” The population of Tipperah is now upwa^s of a 
million and a half, or 578 to the squoro mile; sq that if the former figures are to 
be trusted it must have doubled itself in ten years. It is well known that there 
has long been a steady tide of immigration mto thqse dastem districts, and the 
margin of cultivation has no doubt extended. It wm be observed too t^t 
the number of houses has more than, doubled, the proportion of persons to a 
house remaining much the same as before. The figure of 100,000 which 


• llackensciu’a Mnmtratiivm o» Wortk-llMi X'r0ftier p»fe 40, vote. 
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has appeared in the administration reports of recent years, has been explained 
to have had its origin in a t3^ographical error. ^ 

273. South of Tipperah is the small district of Noakhally, with a popu- 

No^khaiiy. flirce-quarters of a million, or 4(j0 to the 

^ square mile. Situated at the mouth of the Mcjgna, 
it is strictly alluvial in its character, detached portions of the district formino- 
islands in the sea. The enornmus volume of water which comes down the 
Megna, keeps back the tide from oncroucliing on the land, wdiile the annual 
inundation of the surrounding country tends to raise it higher and higher, 
and thus cultivation is carried almost to the very sea-board without the nitor- 
ventiqn of any malarious jungle like that found in the Sundcrbuns. 

t 

274. East of Noakhally and south of Hill Tipperah, the district of 

... Chittagong skirts tlie coast of the Bay of Bengal. 

«gong. Under tho llughul em])ire Chittagong was a 

thannahdari or frontier garrison, and its lauds wertj at an caidy period ])arti • 
tionod as jageer or iirovision for tho militia which had to be constantly 
inaintaincd for tho protection of the neighbouring districts against tlie incur- 
sions of tho Mughs or Arakanese. In course of time, when the military 
establishment ceased to be of use, these jageors bccamo so many distinct 
zeniindarios, their proprietors being the ancestors of the numerous body of 
petty landholders which we find in the district at the present day. In 
September 17()0 Chittagong, together with Burdwanand Midnajiorc, was (^eded 
to tho English by Meer Kasim Ali as a provision for the troops which they 
bound themselves to keep up for his protection. The district proper is a narrow 
strip of country, a hundred and fifty miles in length, and comprising about 2,500 
square miles, but behind this strip lie a scries of mountain ranges scqiarating 
Bengal from Burmah, and known as the Chittagong Hill Tracts. These ranges 
run north and south, and are probably connected with tho mountains to tlie 
south and cast of Cachar. They are for tho most part covered with dense 
forest, th(‘ir only denizens being wild animals and a few savage' tribes with whoso 
names tlm late Lushai expedition has made us familiar. The district of Chit- 
tagong, however, is densely populated, considering its extent and the largo 
area which is occupied by hills. The number of persons to tho square mile in tin* 
sudder sub-division is over 600. The southern portion of the district, which 
forms the Cox’s Bazaar sub-division, contains a large quantity of umailtivablo 
land, the hills hero approaching tho sea and forming a natural barrier betwee-n 
Bengal and Arracun. Tho population is conse({uently spai’sc, being no more 
than IGl to the square mile. The average for the whole district is thus 
reduced to 451. 

275. In 1801 tho population of Chittagong was estimated at 1,200,000, 

exclusive of the Mugh settlers. As Adam says. 
Cultivation in Chittagong. ^ estimate when the limited area 

and physical circumstances of tho district arc considered. At tho time of 
Lieutenant Siddons’s survey in 1837-41, tho cultivated land only aniountcd 
to 824 out of 2,717 square miles, or less than one-third ot the entire district. 
Tho same figure is repeated in tho Board’s 8tatistic.s for 1808-69, but it is 
probable that cultivation has largely extended w'ithin tho last thirty yoaiy. 
Tho population is now 1,127,402, which, if tho Board;s liguio is correct, Avould 
give nearly 1,400 souls to each square mile of cultivation. 

276. The south of the district is largely peopled by Hughs, who fled froin 

An-acan when it was conquered by the Burmese 
Annual migration to Amcan. fClltury. In 1^24 WO 

took Arracan, and tho immigration of the Mughs ctr.iscd; in the ^“7 

the tid^f flowe iu the 'S 

15,000 persons were thus temporarily absent m Arracan at the time tho census 
was taken. „ 

2 F 
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277. I« tlio districts of this division it has boon found impossible to 

ascertain the correct area of each thannah, and the 
Why thannuh areas are not supplied column has therefore beoii left blank in tho tables 
tor this ovision. appended to tliis Report. In Noakhally and Tip- 

perah the thannah boundaries nave not yet been laid down, and the Boimdary 
Commissioner has not been able to furnish any figures whatever for those 
districts. For Chittagong thannah areas were indeed furnished, both by the 
Boundary Commissioner and by the Magistrate, but, as in Sylhot, the census 
docs not appear to have been taken according to the Boundary Commissioner’s 
thannahs, while the Magistrate’s figures arc altogether incorrect. Mr. Clay 
has taken his areas from Siddons’s map of 1 840, since which time not only have 
thannah jurisdictions been re-arranged inter se, but the district boundary itself 
has been considerably altered. 


278. The largest city in the eastern districts is of course Dacca, of which 

the population has been noted in a previous para- 
graph. The other towns of any importance are 
the following: — 


To\^ as ID the eastern districts. 


Naraingunge 

Population in 
1869. 

Population in 
1872. 

10,911 

Manickgungo 


11,542 

Furreedpore 


8,593 

Syedpore 


6,324 

Burrisal ^ 

6,880 

7,684 

Mymensing 

10,068 

Jumalporo 


14,312 

Sherpore 


8,01.5 

Kishoregunge 


13,637 

Sylhot 

Chittagong 

18,136 

16,846 

15,518 

20,604 

Commilla 

10,869 

12,948 

Brahmanboria 

12,050 

12,364 


Naraingungo and Manickgungo are noted marts for country produce. This is 
the general feature indeed of towns in Lower Bengal. They have no manufac- 
tures,. but are simply entrepots of country-trade, situated at the junction of two 
large rivers, or on some great commercial route. In some cases they derive an 
additional importance from being the head-quarters of the district administration, 
(^littagong IS a port with some little ft»reign trade. In the early days of 
European enterprise in India, it was a place of some consequence, commanding 
as it did the mouth of the Megna and tlie commerce of tho north-eastern comer 
of the Bay. It was long held by the Portuguese, whose descendants still form 
a distinct community in the town. 


BEHAR. 


Patna Division — Districts of Patna, Gya, Shahabad, Tirhoot, Sarun and 

Chumparun. 

BhauoijLPoeb Division — Districts of Monghyr, Bhaugulpore, and Pumeah and t1>£ 

Bonthal Pergunnahs. 


279. The soubah of Behar under the Mughul Government not only compro- 
Dccription of Behar. hcnded the territory now so call^, but the greater 

part ot the present division of Chota Nagpore. 
Its western limits were much the same as in the present day. On the east the 
Kosee river was tho boundary, the district of Purneah and a part of the Son- 
thal Pergunnahs being excluded. On the south it embraced the old districts of 
“ Palaiuow, Ramghur, and Chota Nagpore,” extending as far as the confines df 
Orissa.* It does not, however, seem to have included Singbhoom or Maunbhoom, 
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known then as the zemindari Raj of l>achete. Mr. James Grant, in his View of 
the Revenues of Bengal, computes its area to have been 52,000 square miles, and 
this tore will bo found to be approximately correct within the limits I have 
described. In the present day the term Rebar is confined to the Patna and 
Bhaugulpore divisions. 1 his territory is bounded on the north by the Nepal 
frontier; on the south by Chota Nafrjiore; on the east by the districts of Go- 
rukpore, Ghazeepore, Benares and Mirzaporo of the North- Wi^stem Provinces* 
and on the west by Dinageporo, Maldah, Moorshedabad and Beerbhoom! 
—all districts of Bengal Proper. “ The soubah of Beluir,” writes Mr. Grant 
“ denves its superiority over most of the other provinces of tlie Mughul empire 
from the great natural advantages of a temperate climate, high and fertile soil 
well-watered, productive of the drier grains, and all the luxuries required by the 
more active, warlike inhabitants of the north ; with a centrical situation liavimr 
easy communication internally, and .serving as an emporium, or by means of the 
river Ganges a thoroughfare, to facalitato the commercial intc'rcourso between 
Bengal, as well as foreign maritime countries, and the more interior provinces of 
Hindustan. These advantages drew arts and manufactures from abroad ; and 
after the Patban conquest produced an increased population, in soldiers or 
emigrants, of that martial agricultural people who were induced to become 
settlers either from local allurement or the jiolitical encouragement of Govern- 
ment in establishing a national feudal militia towards the eastern imperial 
frontier. * ♦ • The independent state of numerous Mussalman jugeevdars, 
joined to the refractory spirit of a hardy warlike race of Hindu hindfiolders and 
peasantry, difiering greatly in bodily temperament, nourished by the heai;ty 
food of wheat and barley, from their effeminate neighbours of Bengal, living 
chiefly on the w'atcry diet of rice, served in some measure to preserve internal 
tranquillity, and resist the tyranny of lawless foujedarry usurpers in time of 
recent jjublic anarchy. Accordingly agriculture, manufactures and commerce 
have always highly nourished in this favoured province.” 


280. The broad stream of the sacred Ganges runs almost due west and cast 

through the province, dividing it into two nearly 
ivera mu ii s. cqutd portioiis. Nottli of tlio rivci* He the districts 

of Sarun, Chumparun, Tirhoot, Pumeah and part of MonghjT and Bhaugid- 
pore; south of it arc Shuhabad, Patna, Gya, the rest of Monghyr and 
Bhaugulpore and the Sonthal Per^nnahs. The river Gogra fornjs the 
western boundary of the Sarun distnet. The northern half of the province 
is moreover watered by the great and little Gunduk, the Kumlu, the Kosee. ^ 
and the Mahanuddy, or, as it is more properly called, the Mahananda. Those * 
rivers, with many other smaller tributaries, take their rise in the Himalayas, 
and draining the intervening country fall into the Ganges. On the south the 
Kurumnassa and the Soane flow on either side of Shahabad ; while numerous 
smaller streams help to convey the drainage of the southcni highlands to 
the sacred river. The greater part of the province is a fertile level plain. 
The north of Chumparun, however, is hilly, as well as the tract along the border 
line between Behar and Chota Nagpore. The Hast Indian Railway runs 
throughout the length of the province from Rajmehal to Buxar, the chord lino 
also traversing MonghjT and the Sonthal Pergunnahs. 

2 BI. Bxcluding the Sonthal Pergunnahs, the physical character of which 

district seems to call for separate notice, the sirea 
Distribution of tbe population. described above is 86,929 square miles. 

The population aggregates 18,476,814 souls, the averagopressme upon the soil 
being mus 500 persons to the square mile. South of the Ganges the nmst 
populous district is Patna, which has 742 jiersons to the square mile. The 

city naturally raises the average for the sudder 
inPntnunndOyn. sub-division, in tho south of which the people do 

not number more than 600 to tho square mile. In thaimah Mokamoh, too, 
which borders on Monghyr, the average falls below this “8^^ *he 

central thannahs of JoLfabad, Tikaree, Gya, and Nowadeh, have ^ 
tion of 600 or 600 to the square mile, but the parts on the bank of the Soane and 
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along tlic southern frontier of the district ai’e comparatively thinly inhabited. 
Thc^oxisteiice of the Kajgeer hills explains why thannah Uttreo, though sur- 
rounded by densely peopled thannahs, has no more than 440 to the square mile. 

282. The distribution of the population on tho left bank of the Soane is 

similar to that on the right. We are now in the 
III siiahiibad. district of Shuhabad. The thannahs along the 

bank of the Ganges are densely populated, there being from 600 to 700 to the 
square mile. South of these comes a row of thannahs, corresponding to Palee- 
gunge and Urwul on the other side of the Soane, with a population of between 
400 to 600 to the square mile. Furtlier south the population gradually 
b(!Comes thinner, till in the Sasseram thannah (which is over 1,000 square miles 
in extent) we find no more than 169 to the square mile. In this and the 
neighbouring thauuah of Bhubhooa there is much hilly uncultivated land. 

283. Still keeping soutli of tho Ganges, the thannah which adjoins 

Mokamch is Soorajgurrah in Monghyr, with 500 to 
iii,Mongiiyr and iihauguipore. square mile. Adjoining Nowadeh and Behar 

is Shaikpoorah, with 578 to the square mile. Moving east, we come to 
Monghyr witli 830 to the square mile, but tho population begins to tliin in 
Kurinikporc, Junioee and Socundra, falling as low as 166 in Chukyo. This 
thannah mainly con.'dsts of barren hills, covered with forest and infested with 
wild beasts. Outlying spui's crop up in the neighbourhood, their inclination 
extending as far north as Jumalporc in tho sudder thannah. Adjoining 
Ohukyc is Katooria in Bhaugulpore, with a population of only 145 to the 
square mile ; but, as wo proceed north, the average rises to 400 and 500, until 
in Bhaugulpore itself we find a density of 900 to the square mile. 

284. Crossing the river now, and going back to the western boundary, 
we find ourselves in the most populous district in Behar. Sanin (occupies 
the ‘ doab’ between tho Gogi-a, Ganges and Gundm^k rivers, li, is extremely 
fertile, and there is little or no uncultivated land. The pojiulution averages 
nearly 800 persons to tho square mile. In the adjoining tahsecls in the 

distri(;ts of Gorukpore and Ghazeepore the census 
In .Sariiii #n<U.bniiij)ttrun. figUrOS of 1865 sllOW frOin 550 to 650 SOuls to tho 

square mile. In the Ihmares district there were 803 persons to the square mile. 
In Surun the poj)ulation is distributed very equally over the district. The 
sparsest thannalis are those of Baragaon and Barowlee, which border on G(>ruk- 
,poro and tliumparun. 'I'he river Gunduck divides Sarun from the last-named 
district. The bank of this river is well inhabited, and in thannah Dhaka 
Kamchundcr which borders on Tirhoot, the density is as high as 686 to tho 
square mih). But, us w<5 go north, there is much jungle and hilly land, and 
the density of the ])opulation consequently diminishes from 463 to tho square 
mile in Bettiah to 332 in Lowrea, and further north to 124 in Bugaha. 

285. The district of Tirhoot, to tho cast of Sarun and Chumparun, is the 

, , largest of the regulation districts of Bengal, and 

contains an enormous population* The average 
number of ])orsons to llio scjuare mile for the whole district is nearly 700 ; but 
tlie density is much higlior in the south and we.st than it is in the north-east of 
tlu^ district. In the Hajoepore suh-dirision, which borders on Sarun, there are 
822 }>er8ons to the square mile ; in Tajpore there are 855 ; but in Mudhoobuneo 
the average is only 538, and it falls in the northern 
Nt'pal as low ns 400. 

286. 


thannahs which adjoin 


On tho south-east corner of Tirhoot the Monghyr sub-division of 
^ Bogooserai has a jiopulation of 700 to the square 

In tr»n».Gaiigvtio M-.n^-byr uiid mile but oast of tliis point tho poDulation begins 

to (liniiiush. lliannah Qogree and the trans- 
Gangetie parts of Bhaugulpore have 440 only to the square mile,* while the average 
for Pui'ueah does not exceed 350, some parts falling as low as 200. In the 
Urge thannah of Dhumdaha, in the last-named district, the annual inundations 
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of the r^er Kosee cause gi-<Jat devastation, sometimes destroying whole villages 
and wasW away all traces of cultivation. Last year and ilie year before, 
the Magistrate informs me, the inundations were particjularly lieavv, and the 
inhabitants in consequence left this pai’t of the country in large numbers. 
Gondwam also suffered from the same cause, but not to the same extent as 
Dhumdaha. 1 he lar^st and at the same time the most thickly populaled 
thannah in the district,” writes Mr. Kemble, “is Kaliugunge. This is not 
subject to inundation, but is comparatively healthy, and has a fine soil suited to 
the cultivation of tobacco, jute, &c. Bahadoorgunge, Kissengunge, and the 
eastern part of Arareea, are equally fertile and well populated.” 

287. Dr. Buchanan’s survey embraced a large portion of the province of 

Bacii.iiiiii'.«wtiin.teoftbepopui.tion. hud ft Will bo interesting to compare his 

estimates of the population as he found it sixty 
years ago, with the figures disclosed by the recent census. Buchanan’s districts 
of Behar and Patna corresponded with the present districts of Patna and Gya, 
exclusive of the thannahs of Sherghotty, Barachutty, Aurungabad and Nubbee- 
nugger, but including the thannah of Shaiklipoorah u» Monghyr. These distiicts 
included seventeen thannahs, comprising 5,358 square miles, and Buchanan 
estimates the population at 3,364,420 souls. According to the present returns, 
the area of this tract is 5,225 square miles, and the population 3,168,706 souls. 


288. In Lieutenant Maxwell’s survey report of Patna (1841-43) he 
e . r n . says: — “The census taken in 1837 givesapopu- 

nrrey es ima c or ana. lation Of 561,658 SOuls for tllO mofussil, aifd 

284,132 for the city, maki^ a total of 845,790 souls for the whole 
district.” The area of the district was then 1,836 square miles. In the parlia- 
mentary returns of 1857 the population is stated at 1,200,000 for an area of 
1 ,828 square miles, but this figure was for some reason or other subsequently 
reduced to 900,000, which has been the received number of late years. 


289. 


Oya. 


The survey of the Gya district (1841-44) gave an area of 5,689 
sijuare miles, in which were found 203,312 houses. 
Since that time, however, two p<?rgunnahs, com- 
prising 653 square miles, have been transferred to the Palamow sub-division 
of Lohardugga, besides other changes. The area of the district is now 4,718 
square miles, and the number of houses 327,845. The thannah of Jehanabad 
was one of those selected by Mr. Adam for his statistical inquiries, and he 
found it contained 803 villages and 14,953 families, comjjrising 81,480 souls. 
According to the recent census, it contains 784 villages, 41,227 houses, and 
254,553 inliabitants. 

290. 


Shahabad. 


The area of Shahabad is probably much the same as it was in 
Buchanan’s time. Ho made it 4,087 square miles, 
with a population of 1,419,520 souls. In 1849 
Mr. W. Travers compiled a return based upon the survey of 1 844-46, showing 
the area of the district to bo 4,404 square miles and the population 1,602,274. 
The area is now 4,385 square miles, and the population 1,723,974 souls. 

291. Tirhoot was not visited by Buchanan. Mr. Adam took a census of 

the Bhowareh thannah, and found 402 villages and 
13,143 families, comprising 65,812 souls. Accord- 
ing to the recent census, the number of villages in this thajinah is 238, "''dth 
27,816 houses, comprising 165,223 souls. At the time of ^he 

district contained 6,114 square miles; the number of houses was 327,509, and 
assuming five persons to each house, the surveyor, Mr. AVyatt, estimated the 

population at 1,637,645 souls. The area is now 6,343 square miles ; the 
number of houses 622,314, and the population 4,384,700 souls. 

292. Mr. Wyatt also reported on the smrey of Saruji a,nd Oi^pariin. 

^ The area oi the former was 2,613, and of the 

Sarnn aad Chiuapanm. latter 3 781 square miles. The number of houses 

retuiiied ly the MagUtrate of Sorui wa. 250,321 ; and of Chumpanm 140,39tf. 

2 r 
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These estimates Mr. Wyatt himself says must * be received “ with much 
caution,” and they were probably far below the truth. How Mr. Wyatt twisted 
tlie figures to make them support his own ideas as to the population, I have 
explained in a previous chapter of this Report. 


293. The district of Bhaugulpore in Buchanan’s time included the greater 
„ , part of the Sonthal Pergunnahs, the Jungipore 

haugn pore. sub-divisiou of Moorshedabad, and the present 

districts of Monghyr and Bhaugulpore, with the exception of the Shaikhpoorah 
thannah, and the sub-divisions of Begooserai, Soopool and Mudhypoorah. 
Buchanan puts the total area at 8,225 square miles, and estimates the population 
at 2,(il9,900 souls. Within the limits above described, the area is really 8,573 
square miles, and the population is now 2,990,692. At the time of the survey 
in 1851 the area of the district was 7,801 square miles, and the population 
is said to have been found very scanty. The highly cultivated parts were 
estimated to have a pressure of no more than 343 persons to the square mile, 
the' average for the whole district being only 109*5. At that time there wero 
large unoccupied tracts to the south now included in the Sonthal Pergunnahs ; 
but the estimate nevertheless appears to have been singularly wide of the truth. 
In the i,699 square miles north of the Ganges, for instance, the number of 
houses found was 90,460. The siirveyor (Mr. Pemberton) allowed five persons 
to a house, and thus obtained a population of 452,300 souls, giving an average 
of '266 persons to the square mile. The average as now ascertained for this part 
of the country is not less than 400. 


294. Monghyr was surveyed in 1845-47, when its area was found to be 

3,600 square miles, rather more than one-half being 
situated north of the Ganges. No details of the 
population are given, but it was ascertained that out of 2,303,667 acres, 
1,438,369 were under cultivation. 


295. Purneah in Buchanan’s time seems to have contained, besides the 
i*nrneoh present district of that name, all that part of Maldah 

which lies between the Ganges and Mahanunda 
rivers (thannahs English Bazaar, Gorgoriba, Kaliachuk, Khurba and Shibgunge), 
as well as thannah Nathpore now in Bhaugulpore. In 1789 Mr. Suetonius 
Grant, the then Collector, computed the number of villages at 6,800, from 
which he inferred a population of 1,200,000 persons. In 1801 Mr. W. S. 
Rees reported the number of villages to be 7,056, and the estimated total 
population to be 1,460,000. Dr. Buchanan was informed that within the 
previo^ forty years the population had at least doubled, and he states tW 
there is reason to think that at no very remote period the whole country was 
nearly a desert. Comparing his figures with those arrived at in the recent 
census, the result is exhibited in the following table : — 




Bucsasas’s 

VIOUBM, 1809. 

Csvsuf Of 1872. 



Area, 

Population. 

Area. 

Populatioo. 

FrcBent distncl of Purneah 


4,877 

9.208,600 

4,967 

1,714,706 

Five thannahs of Maldah 


1,061 

658,880 

1,014 

468,868 

Thannah Nathpore in Bhaugulpore 



149,000 

.t . 

436 

141,657 


Total 

6,340 

8,904,880 

6,409 

2,824,705 


It will be seen that while the area differs by loss than 70 square miles, the 
l)opulation as now ascertained by a most careful census falls short of Buchanan’s 
estimate by upwards of half a million, or nearly 20 per cent. Either the 
population of Purneah has diniinislied during the present century, or Buchanan’s 
estimate was an excessive one. 
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296. The towns in Behar are far* more compact and populous than those 
Towm— P itiuu Lower Bengal. First in size and importance 

comes Patna, a city nine miles long, and stated by 
Buchanan to cover a space of 20 square miles. Within this area Buchanan 
estimated that there were rather more than 52,000 houses, giving, at an average 
of six persons to a house, a population of 312,000 souls. In 1837 the population 
of the city was ascertained to be 284,132 souls. Tlio present municipal 
boundaries comprise about nine square miles, and the population is returned at 
158,900 souls. The experimental enumeration of 1869 made it 117,124 
only, and the preliminary census of 1870, 123,056, but both these figures 
were known to bo utterly untrustworthy. It may indeed be doubted whether 
the present number is not much below the real population. It has already 
been remarked that the census of the Behar towns as a rule was not well 
managed, and the city of Patna was no exception. 

Patna is a place of great antiquity, having been identified as the 
Palibothra of the ancients. Under the Mughuls it was the capital of the 
soubah of Behar, and is sometimes known as Azimabad, so called from Azim, 
the son of Aurungzeb, who was made Governor of Behar and took up his 
residence at Patna. The English, Danes, Dutch, and French, established 
factories here at an early period, and carried on an extensive trade in rice, 
opium and cotton cloth. 


297. The town of Behar is also worthy of special mention in the census 

report as having been the capital, first of the Hindu 
division of Magadha, and subsequently under the 
Mughul dynasty of the province to which it has given its name. Benar abounds 
in historical associations and antiquarian remains. Its population was estimated 
by Buchanan to be 30,000 souls. At the experimental census of 1869 it was 
returned as containing 29,842 souls. It is now found to have 44,295. 


298. The more important of the rest of the towns in this province are 

enumerated below, and for the jmrpose of com- 
other tewne in the province. parison I have, as in other divisions, placed against 

each town of which an enumeration was made in 1869, its population as then 
ascertained. Thus — 

In the Patna district we have — 

Barh 

Mokameh 
Futwa 

Dii)apore (including the cantonment} 

Baikutpore ... 

Nowadah 


1869. 1872. 


11,662 11,050 

8,692 10,71.5 

8.211 11,295 

36,247 42,084 

5.211 6,088 

3,069 3,894 


In the Gya district we have — 
Gya 

Jehanabad ... 
Daudnugger ... 
Tikaree 
Sherghotty ... 

In Shahabad — 

Arrah 

Jugdoespore ... 

Buxar 

Doomraon ... 
Bhabhooa 
Sasseram 
Jiasirgunge .. 


66,843 

21,022 

10,058 

8,178 

7,033 


23,934 39,386 

8,864 9,400 

10,066 13,446 

14,615 17,356 

4,662 5,071 

17,114 21,023 

4,059 5,732 
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* 1869 . 1872 . 

In Tirhoot we have — 

Mozuffcrpore 18,979 88,223 

Durbhangah... 29,102 47,460 

Rowserah ... 7,372 9,441 

llajeepore ... 22,306 

Lalgunge ... 12,338 

Soetaniurhee 2,436 6,496 

In Sarun — 

Clmpra 45,069 46,287 

' llevilgunge 11,968 13,415 

Sewan 10,084 11,099 

In Chumparun— 

Motiharce ... 3,821 8,266 

Bettiah ... 19,499 19,708 

In Moiighyr — 

Monghyr ... 53,981 59,698 

Jumalpore ... 7,377 10,463 

Burheea ... 10,405 

Shaikpoorah... 8,816 11,536 

Sooraigurrah 7,935 

Jumoee ... 4,619 5,197 

In Bhaugulporo — 

Bhaugulpore ... ... 60,222 69,678 

Colgoijg ... ... ... 4,849 5,239 


In Purneah — 

Purneah 

Raneegunge... 

Kissengunge 


11,108 16,0.57 

6,144 

3,673 3,800 


299. 


Eastern boundary of Boliar. 


Purneah lies on the border of Behar and Bengal, and in the absence 
of any frontier barrier, it is not surprising to find 
the district inhabited partly by Hindustanis and 
partly by Bengalis. The Kosee river used to be the old boundary of Behar, 
but Hindustanis are the prevailing race for some distance beyond. Tne thannahs 
east of the Mahanuduy — Kaliagunge, Kishengunge and Bulrampore — are 
purely inhabited by Bengalis, and largo numbers of them are found on the right 
bank of that river. If it were possible to draw a hard and fast line which should 
divide the country inhabited by Bengalis from that iidiabited by Hindustanis 
speaking a dialect of Hindeo, it should perhaps run in a vertical direction through 
the police stations of Amourkusbah and Kudba. In the former thannah about 
one-tburth of the people are Bengalis ; in the latter one-half. The Mahanuddy 
itself might be taken as a iiatural boundary-line, but it must be borne in mind 
that Bengalis arc apparently as numerous on the right bank as on the left. 


300. At the north-east comer of the Cliota Nagpore plateau the hills 
_ _ . trend upwards till they moot the Ganges at 

on 8 erguanaw. Rajmchal, forming a natural barrier between the 

soubahs of Bengal and Behar. The northern highlands have long been inha- 
bited by a race believed to be of Dravidian extraction, and known in the 

f ucsent day as Mai Paharias, or Rajmehal hill-men. Their depredations were 
ong: a source of trouble both to the Mughuls and to ourselves, until the policy 
which was inaugurated by Cleveland induced them gradually to settle down to 
peaceful habits. Meanwhile, the hill country was being invaded from the south 
by the Southals, another aboriginal tribe common in Western Bengal, whose 
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ntmi^ <»pell6d thetot(,‘«to,d the marpi, of oultivotion. Soon 

higWandors, It was only the Sonthals who darod 
Jo venttiw inside the nn^-fence. 1 he temtoiy thus marked off is known as the 

KS* ^ cultivable. In 1838 the Southais 

Damjitt hAd established some forty villages, containing 3,000 souk * 

a Hunter thk number had b to Ift^nhvmd^ 

^lagw, containing a po|)ulation of about 100,000 souls. The survev of 1851 
showed the population to be as follours : — ^ 


Jlfal Paharias 
SonthalB 

Total 


921 villages, 6,750 houses, giving at five 

souls* to a house ... 33,780 

1,473 „ 16,663 „ „ 83:265 


2,394 


28,409 


117,045 


At this time 310 square inil^ of the tract were under cultivation. 

By the recent census the population of the Damun amounts to-— 

Paharias ... 53,866 

Soflthak ... 191,462 

Others ... 18,985 


Total 


264,313 


Meanwhile the rest of the country now called the Sonthal Pergunnahs 
remained attached, the northern half to Bhaugulpore and the soumem to 
Beerbhoom. In 1856, however, after what is known as the Sonthal Rebellion, 
the country was constituted a s^arate district with its own staff of officers and 
a s|)ecial administrative code. The district owes its name to the large number 
of Southais who have found their way into it daring the past few years, and 
who be^n the disturbances. Including the Daman, its area is 5,488 square 
miles, the population aggregating 1,257,281 souls. Of these 455,557, or more 
than one-third, are $onthals. ^ 

ORISSA. 

Digltieii of Cuttack, Poofee and Betlasore, and the Tributary Meha^s, 

301. Frin ging ' the sea-coast in the north-west comer of the Bay of 
Bengal lies the British province of Orissa. Physically it comprises two distinct 
legions, which also differ in the cha*acter of their population and their mode 
of govenunent. The greater part of the province is fwupied by a succession 
of mountain ranges, inhabited by a sparse and half-civilized jieople. But on 
the Bea4)oa|^ these ranges aro skirted by a narrow strip of level land which runs 
almost jfromT the mouth of the Hooghly in a south-westerly direction to the 
. Madras frontier at Ganjam. The length of this 

tiMOitefittamL ^ 200 miles, its breadth varying from 

tw;enty miles in the Balasoro district to sixty in Cuttack, where the estuMies of 
three invers have reclaimed , a large ana fertile delta from the sea. On the 

coast tile land to a depth of from five to ten miles is covered with rnmano^ 
mai^ Jnngle, but the east of the delta is fertile and well populated. Under the 
Hoghiu f^vernment it fomed one of the thiw soubahs of Bei^al, the 
Dewoiinir of wlhiih was bestowed on the bast India Gimp^y m 1766; but 
sotttii of the iSubhanr^a, had been 
yowa . Woi^y. and it was nOt untti we wrested^ it 

really bSione British temtoiy. It now <»mpi^8 three distocts, Cuttadk, 
Poo^ and llaWire, th eir aggregate area being 7,n7 square 

kas. m. Bootawm 

wias 
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302. The mountainous territory which rises behind this deltaic plain and 

separates it from the Central Provinces, is 80 miles 
Tiie hill country. width and coustitutes what are called the Tribu- 

tary Mohals of Orissa. These mehals or estates, nineteen in number, are 
managed by potty Rajahs who pay tribute into the British troasiu^ and are 
otlterwiso subordinate to the control of a British Superintendent. Two of the 
estates (Baiikee and Ungool) were annexed some years ago for misconduct on 
the part of the Rajahs, and portions of two others (viz. Bamunghattee in 
Mohurbhunj and the Khondmals in Boad) are also under British management. 
Tlio hills in parts rise to a height of nearly 4,000 feet, intersected by brpad 
valleys which are said to “ yield rich crops m return for negligent cultivation.” 
The* total area of the Estates is 16,184 square miles. 


303. Orissa is watered by three principal rivers — the Mahanuddeo, the 

Brahminee, and the Bytumoe. The Mahanuddy 
Biver lyitem. takes its rise in the Central Provinces, and flow- 

ing past Sumbulporo, enters the Tributary Mehals in Boad. “ After collecting 
the wainago of 45,000 square miles in the hill country, it dashes itself down 
upon the plains a little above Cuttack through a gorge barely half a mile 
wide. 'Hero it 'immediately divides, forming a delta head and sending out 
four great aims,”* the two most important of which carry down the bulk of its 
waters to the sea at False Point. The total length of the Mahanuddy is 
about 600 miles ; and for a considerable length of its course it is navigable for 
boats throughout the greater part of the year. The Brahminee and Byturnt^e 
rivers rise m Chota Nagpore, and after traversing the Tributary States, 
permeate the delta by numerous channels which unite again before reaching 
the sea at Point Palmyras. 

304, The population of the three Orissa districts is 3,034,690 souls, giving 

, .. an average of 302 persons to tli© square mile. 

JJutnbution of the population. t.i .1 1 fi in ii* 

In the north and south, and along the sea-coast, 
the population is comparatively thin, the most densely inhabited part of the 
province being the very heart of the delta. The number of persons to the square 
mile in Pooroe is 311 ; in Balasorc 365 ; in Cuttack 470. In the south of the 
Pooreo district the Cliilka Lake occupies a large urea, and the population in 
the aeighbourhood is extremely sparse.f But from Pooree north to Cuttack, 
and thence along both sides of the trunk road to Calcutta as far as Bhuddruck, 
the population varies from 430 to 770 souls to the square, mile. The densest 
thannahs are those of Pipply, Salipore and Jajporo, in all of which the popu- 
lation averages more than 600 persons to the square mile. T’he Cuttack 
than hah, although it contains the metropolis of the province, has a large area 
taken up by river-beds and mountain forest, and it is therefore not surprising 
to find no more than 439 souls to the square mile. The thannahs bordering 
along the coast are only partially cultivated, a considerable extent of country 
being occupied by pestiferous jungle similar to that found in the Sunderbuns 
of Bengal. The number of persons to the square mile in these tlmnnahs does 
not exceed 250. . • 


305. Orissa is the Holy Land of the Hindus. Year after year thousands 
i- pilgrims from all parts of India flock to its 

sacred shniioB ; its temples atid monastery lands 
support whole communities of priests and devotees. But its position is too 
isolated ^ for it ever to become remarkable for its trade or “Commerce. Its 
inaccessibility and the want of communication with the rest of India were the 
main causes why the famine of 1866 proved so fatal. It is essentially an 
agricultural country. The towns of Orissa are for the most part mere centres 
of religious entlmsiasm inhabited by priests and Brahmans and such artizans 
and traders only as are required to satisfy the wants of the devout. No 


• Hnntfir'ii OrUsa, pnge 47. 

t Tho, area of tho Ciiilka iiftkci l« 341 square ^ which 31$ lie* within the Bengal IVeeideno^ and are 

included in tho 470 aquare milos tu the araii of thuuimh I^uhba. 



Cuttack 

PocHTue 

Balasore 

Jajpore 

Kendrapara 


Sitimated population 
in 1825. 

40.000 

30.000 

10.000 
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TOmmeroe or mtmufaCtures stimulate the ambition or cupidify of the Oorya 
peasant. The only towns with a population exceeding 5,000 soiSls are— ^ 

Population in Population in 

186 ». *^ 1872 . 

46,436 50,878 

19,825 22,695 

13,987 18,263 

9,180 • 10,753 

11,821 10,682 

The ancient capital of the province was Jajpore, now the head-quarters of a 
sub-dmsion and a noted place of pilgrimage. Nine hundred years ago the 
royal stronghold of Cutt^k was founded on the peninsula betweeh the 
Afahanuddy and Kajoory rivers, and^this city has continued to be the seat of 
> government to the present day. Its position as the key of the hill territory, and 
as the centre of the net-work of the Orissa cfinals, may some day make it a place 
of some importance ; but at present it is mainly known in tlie world for its 
beautiful filigree workmanship in silver and gold. Pooroc contains the femous 
temple of Juggunnath, and may almost be de|cribed as the city of lodging- 
houses. At the time of the- great festivals* every building is crowded to 
excess, the town on such occasions being estimated to contain from 75,000 to 
100,000 souls. Balasore, fifteen miles up the Burabulung river, was founded 
by the English in 1642, and was for many years a flourishing entrepot of 
commerce. But the formation of a bar across the mouth of the river, and the 
abandonment of the Government salt manufacture, have interfered with its 
pro.sperity, although a considerable trade with Calcutta is still carried on during 
the cold weather. The present town is little more than a more cluster of 
villages, occupying six and a half square ..miles. Kcndr&para is the head- 
quarters of a sub-division, and to, some extent a place of pilgrimage, though 
inferior in sanctity to either Pooree or Jajpore. 

306. Very little is known of the population of Orissa in former times. 

„ .... ... Judging from uie part which it has played in 

history, it must always have been a fairly populous 
country ; but its liability to drought and inundation would doubtless suffice 
to check any overgrowth in the number of its inhabitants. The continual wars 
of the eighteenth century almost devastated the province. The graphic 
picture which Mr. Hunter has drawn of its miserable condition at -the time 
it passed under British rule is probably not one whit exaggerated. Mughul 
mismanagemeflt and Mahratta tyranny had reduced the country to the very 
verge of desolation. No peasants were forthcoming to till the fields. The 
laqd was well-nigh depopulated. In 1822, nineteen years after peace and 
order had been re-established, the inhabitants of the Mogulbundi were 
estimated by 'Stirling “ &om data prepared with much care and accuracy” 
to number no more than 1 ,296,365. Thirty-throe years later, according to 
JJr. Hunter, the population had more than doubled. Previous to the great 
fiimine of 1866, it was estimated to have been at least 3,015,826. The Famine 
Commissioners gave it as their opinion that one- fourth of the population was 
swept away by that tremendous calamity. At its close the inquiries that wore 
made 8howe<l only 2,086,288 survivors. Yet in 1872, five years after, the 
population has again risen to over three millions. 

307. It is difficult to say whore the border line of the province should be 

„ ' drawn. It is well known that there are large 

OoryaeWt. ^umbe^8 of Ooiyas both in Midnapore and Sing- 

bhoom on the nmrth ttnd mGanjamto the south* The census returns, however, 
unfortunately exhibit such flagrant discrepancies in tbe matter that it ts impos- 
sible to place any relianco whatever upon them. F or instance, the rotums for the 
Rughunathpore thana^ diow a proportion of only 27 per cent, of Ooiya^ whtte 
Egra, a thannah moro remote, has 96 per cent. Bhugwanp(?re, a thannah inuich 
fertheroff, has S9 per cent, according to the returns, while Patwote, 
adjoining thannah oifthe Orissa side, has only one per cent; Nundigoim has 
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1.3 per cent., while dontai and Kedgeree have ne more than 4 and 2| per cent, 
respectively. It is, I believe, the case that the Oerya villages in this part 
of the country are very irregnlarly distributed, but the discrepancies shown 
above cannot be satisfactorily explained in this ^ way. A more probable 
explanation is that, no uniform definition being laid down, the tem Oorya 
was understood by the enumerators in different senses, some including as such 
all who were of Uorya extraction, others those only who were born in Orissa 
and had migrated* into Midnapore. The general opinion, Mr. Harrison informs 
mo, is that in the south-western thannahs about 75 per cent, of the inhabitants 
are’ of Oorya extraction. The languages, however, in these parts merge into 
each other so as to bo scarcely distinguishable. In Singbhoom, too, it is 
believed that there are a large number of Ooryas, but the censiis returns show 
them to be less than one per cent, of the population. In regard to Oanjam no 
information is forthcoming at present, but tiie subject will no doubt receive^ 
attention in the Madras census report. 


' . 3fi8. The area of the Tributary Estaltes is 1(^184 square niiles ; the 

population numbers 1,283,309 souls, giving an 
The Tributory avei»ge of tio moro than 79 persons to the square 

mile. 'The largest estate is Mohurbhunj, which comprises 4,243 square miles, 
with a pojmlation of a quarter of a million. A large portioh of this estate 
called Bamunghatty is now managed under the supervision of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Singbhoom, in consequence of disturbances arising out of the 
oppression of the aboriginal inhabitants by the Rajah’s officials. Next in 
importance comes Kepnjnur, with an area of 3,096 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 181,871 souls. Pal Lehara formerly belonged to this estate, and its 
tribute is still credited as port of that due freon the Keonjhur Rajah ; but for 
all practical purposes it is otherwise independent. Dhenkanal has an area 
of 1,463 square miles, and a population of 178^072. Ungool wus confiscated in 
1847, and is now managed w a tehsildar under the orders of the Superinten- 
dent. Tmariah is the smallest estate of all, oomprising no more than 46 
square mites, but it is one of the most populous for its size, having an average 
of 357 souls to the square mite. Bankee was confiscated in 1840, and is under 
the direct management of Government. Its area is 116 square mites, witli 
a population of 49,426 souls, making it the most densely populated of 
all tne estates. Khundpara, another small estate of 244 square mites in 
extent, has an average of 249 persons to the square mile. Boad, including the 
Khondmals, measures 2,064 square miles, with a population of 108,868 souls. 
The Khondmals comprise the hilly country to the south of the* estate, which 
was ceded to us in 1840 ou account of the Rajah’s inability to put down the 
practice of human sacrifice among the aboriginal inhabitants. Ine population 
of this tract numbers 51,810 souls ; some interesting details regarding it may 
be found in Mr. Hunter’s Orissa. 


CHOTA NAGPORE. 

Districts of Hogareehagk, Lohardugga, Singbhoom and Maunhhoom and 
» the Trdmiary Mehah, 

309, The modern province of Chota Nagporo lies between Behar oh t!»e 

D^eription of chot. Nopporo. THbutanr Mohals of. Oriwa and the 

Central Provmc«i on the south. On the east, it 
marches with Bengal ; on thh west it is bounded by the independent state of 
Rewah. It comprises, besides the Chota Nagpore plafoms^ the old district of 
Palamow, and the greater portion of Ramgurb; Pariiete, Bbalbhooin, and a 
*'^ber of Tributaiy Estates, the charge qf which donstitutes what is knowh as 
th«" South-West Frontier Agency. - The Ofota Nagpcjiit^pteil^a BMy'fae’eoii* 
sidercd an offshoot of the great Vindhvan range. It » said to have been 
a portion of the great Danedaka forest, ahi Was sometimes spolten of und^ 
nemie of Jharkhund, Or ibe fin'cri tiwot. “ The mean elefatichi of the .plateau,*’ 
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F^‘ Coamisdoner, " u mwatd. of two ihoonnd 
feet above Ae sea level. In the west it rises to three^ thousand six hundred, 
wd to the hMt and south its lower steppe, from e%ht hundred to a thousani 

SrSf. ^ n ^ thellaunbhoom and Singhhoom 

® ^ directions, forming grtmd waterfalls as they 

^und the uppw plateau to the lower levels. The whole is about fourteen 
thousand squ^ miles m extent.”* The cUmate of Chota Nagpore is dry 
and baalU^^ but tho soil is not fertuo, and large tiracts are occupied by hills or 
jungle, '^e population is therefore extremely marse, there being on an average 
no more than 87 persons to the square mile. The area of the province, inclu- 
Tnbutary Estates, is 43,901 square miles; the population numbers 
3,825,571 souls. 

310. When first we a^med the administration of Bengal, Chota Nagpore 
was for the most part a collection of border states, whose hardy and uncivilized 
tribes had longr been a source of trouble to the soubadars of BengaUand Behar. 
(compelled to interfere by frontier outrages and internal disturbances, we have by 
degrees assumed the direct management of the greater part of Ihe country. The 
introduction of British rule has been followed by peace and Mcurity, and the 
Kols of Chota Nagpore are now among the most peaceful and orderly of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. 

311. At the present^ime the province comprises four British districts and 

HaHin.ab.irh. Tributary Mehals. The district of Hazaree- 

. south of Gya and Monghyr, comprising the 

greater part of the old district of Raragurh. It is naturally £vided into two parts 
by the line of ghats under which the Grand Trunk Road runs ; the northern divi- 
sion being lower and better cultivated than the southern, which forms the table- 
land of Ramgurh. The district is 7,021 square miles in extent, of which less than 
one-third is cultivated. At the time of the survey, which lasted from 1858 to 1 863, 
it contained 124,592 houses, with a population of 715,386 souls. By the recent 
census tlie number of houiH’^s is 150,493, and the population 771,844, the general 
average for the district being thus 110, persons to the square mile. It was stated 
at the time of the survey that the northern division of the district, consisting of 
Khurrukdiha and the open portion of Ramgurh, viz. that holering on the trunk 
road, was much more thickly inhabited than the higher plateau to the sou^, it 
being estimated that the northern half of the district had 125 persons to the 
square mile, and the Ramgurh plateau 95. The present census shows that the 
most populous thannahs are Macareebagh, Tandwa, and Kasmar in the extreme 
south. These thannahs, however, have only 150 persons to the square mile. The 
thinnest thannahs are Goomea just north of Kasmar, and Huntergunge at the 
north-west oomer of the district; in these ihannahs there are scarcely more than 
60 persons to tlie square mile. 

312. South and west of Hazareebagh lies Lohardugga, the most extensive 
district of Baugal. Its area is 12,044 square miles, or about half again as largo 
as Walw. It comprises the old estate of Palamow as well as the table-land of 
Chota Nagpore. ralamow is a large pergunnah which was brought to sale for 
arrears of revenue in 1813, and has since remained the property of Govem- 
mmit. ''Tt is now ia sub-division, the bead-quartera being situated at Daltongnnge. 
The country generally is broken and hilly, particularly in the south-west, where 

it rises to an elevation of 3,400 feet above the sea 

level. The hills are covered with dense jungle, 
which is said to have mi unfevourable efibet upon the climate, (^tivati^ is 
confined to ihe valleys of the Amanat and the Keel, which traverre the cen^e of 

the pergunnah at an elevation of not more than $00 feet above the sea. The 

whelTextent of cultivation at tbe time of t^ sj^ey was not 
ei^ . 9 f a* mea of the «ib.di»i»ion ; tat rt amal to bo rapidly Miondp< ^u. tta 
imsml day, a rteady^tide of immigration living of kte years set m from Behar; 
theaurvev on^tions (1862.1866) the population of the p 


was 




2 n 
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computed to number 166,876 souls, contained in 34,299 bouses. In 1368-69 the 
police took a census which gave a population of 188,432 souls. Since then two 
^gunnahs have been add^ to the sub-division, and the population by the late 
census amounts to 336,519 souls, contained in 68,719 houses. 

313. At the time of the topographical survey, Lohardugga, ^ exclusive of 

pergunnahs Toree and Palamow, cont^ned 139,116 
liobardngg*. housos. From an examination of 128 houses, an 

average was deduced' of 6'34 souls per house, which ^ve for the portion of the 
district above defined a population of 881,995 souls, or 123-9 persons to the 
square mile. Adopting tnis average for Palamow and Toree, the surveyor 
estimated that the district as it then stood, with an area of 11,404 square miles, 
had a' population of 1,412,956 souls. “ At any rate,” added Captain Depree, “ this 
calculation cannot give a result too high.” In 1869 an experimental enumer- 
ation of the whole totrict was taken through the rural police, and the population 
was ascertained to be 1,393,707 souls. Since that time the district has received 
nn accession of territory from Gya. Its area is now 12,044 square miles, 
bull the populatiqn is only 1,237,123, or some 160,000 less than in 1869. The 
average number of souls per house is only 6*1. 


314. A large, number of the inhabitants of this district annually migrate 

for labour to the tea districts of Assam and Cachar. 

Binigr«tioii. ^ register kept from 1864 to 1867 showed that in 

those four years 12,369 men, women hnd children, or 1 per cent, of the total 
population, were recruited in this district as coolies. It must be recollect^, too, 
that a large number emigrate of their own accord without the medium of 
licensed recruiters, and are therefore not shown in the registers kept up under 
the Labour Transport Act. 

316. At the south-east comer of the province lies the district of Sing- 

bhoom with an area of 4,603 squa.‘e miles. This 
ing oon. district is made up of (1) the Kolhan, or Singbhoom 

Proper, of which we took possession in 1837, the Rajah having admitted his 
inability to restrain the outrages of the Hos or Lurka Kols settled there ; (2) 
Porahat, or Chukerdherpore, the remainder of the Rajah’s territory, which was 
confiscated in 1857 in consequence of his rebellion; (3) Seraikela and 
Khurlowan, two small estates, which came into possession of younger branches 
of the Rajah’s family, and which they continue to administer ; and (4) Dbalbhoom, 
a pm-gunnah originally attached to the Midnapore district. 

The north-western portion of the district is a continuation of the plateau of 
Chota Nagpore, which culminates in ttie south in a series of inaccessible peaks 
8,500 feet in height. The Kolhan and Dhalhboom are more level, but north- 
west of the Subhanrekha again is another range of hills which divides the district 
from Mauubhoom and Midnapore. 


816. At the time of the last settlement of the Kolhan in 1867, the 

... . .. Deputy Commissioner, Dr. W. H. Hayes, .took .a 

census "of the population, and for the rest of the 
district estimates were drawn up at the time of the surv^ based upon an average 
of 6'8 persons to a house, as in Lohardugga. The inures thus obtained are 
compared with the results of the present census in the fimowing table ; — 



1867. 

1872, 


! 

Hoiiaaa. | 

i 

Pofnilatiott, ! 

Hbuaat* 

Population. 

Kolhan 

Fonthnt 

ssr ■■■ ... ... - ;.. - .' .: 

Dhalblioum 

8,889 

4,633 

12,849 

22,124 

118,381 

66,001 

2S,2|7 

80,949 

188,881 

ai,64D 
10,827 
8.851 
18.675 
* 23,688 

160,904 

64,374 

2«,9S0 

6S.947 

117,118 

Total 


m,m 

8M16 

415.028 
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■ ■ ■ ■ hto been a littge inerea* of popniation, 

omounh^ to as much 2$ per cent. As regards the rest of the district it would 

timt the y estumte of 6'3 persons to a house was too high, as ’it proved 

to be m Lohai^^ga. The number of houses, it wiU be observed, hLTnt 

« only 4*9 

peiwna. If this multiple be taken m calculating the himan contents 6 { the 

popiSation of the district would 
ag^gate 336,509 instead of 482,839, showing an increase in the last five years of 
78,554, or about It may be added that Captain Depree in his survey 

report himself considered his estimate to be too high by at least six per cent. ^ 

317. It will be seen that the population is very unequally distributed in 

nutribution of the p*pni»a«m, pa^ts of the district. Khursowan *and 

Seraikela are twice asdenselypopulated as the Kolhan 

and Po^at. The average number of persons to the square mile in these two 
estates 18 about 150. Dhaibhoom has less than 100 souk to the square mile. 

318. Singbhoom is a great recruiting ground for labourers for the tea 

Emigretion. districts of ^sam and Cachar. In 1868 the 

number of registered emigrants was estimated to be 
869, or one in every 4,800 of the population. 

319. The district of Maunbhoom lies north of Singbhoom, and is the most 

M.«nbhoo«. proving, marching with the 

Bengal districts of Bancoorah and Midnapore. The 
aspect of the district is undulating; the character of the soil being similar to that 
of the higher pajts of the Burdwan division. In the west Of the district the land 
gradually rises into the table-land of Chota Nagpore. Though for from being 
a populous district when compared with Lower Bengal, Maunbhoom is much 
more thickly inhabited than the rest of the province, the average number of 
persons to'the square mile being 203. The population, moreover, is very 
equally distributed over the districl^the population being densest in Rughunath- 
pore thannah at the north-east comer of the sudder sub-division, where there are 
289 persons to the square mile ; and thinnest in Burrabhoom in the south of the 
district, where there are only 152. 

# 

320. There are few towns in Chota Nagpore, and none of any importance. 

The following places only contain upwards of ^5,000 
inhabitants : — 


Towni. 


( Hazareebagh 1 1 ,050 

Echak ... 8,999 

Cha^tra ... 8,818 

In Lohardiigga Ranchee ... 12,086 

T 11 . (Purulia ... 5,696 

In Maunbhoom | jjugfimiathpore 5,380 


The population of Purulia in 1869 was 5,892. The other places enumerated 
in 1869 are the following : — 


Maunbazar 

Jhalda 

Gnbindpore 

Burrabazar 

Ohass 


Population in 1860. 

2,261 
. * 2,639 

1,280 
1,722 
2,367 


Population in 1872^ 

2,429 

3,281 

765 

2,015 

2,001 


S2i. South-west of 

Tritwti^ Mehnla^ 

mcmcang from ^e west, 


the plateau, and dividing it from the Central Provinces, 
lie the seven Tributary Estates which are attimhed 
to the commissionership of Chota Nagpore. Com- , 
these estates are Chang Bhokar, Korea, Sirgoojah, 
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Oodeypore, Jushpore, Gangpore, and Bctoai. Those to the irait fonn the link 
which connect the highlands of the Chota Nag|)Qre plateau with the Vindhyan 
and Satpoora ranges. They are all more or less mountainous, thinly cultivated, 
and inhabited lor the most part by wild aborimnal tribes. Taken togelher, 
they cover a space of 15,419 square miles, the laj^fest estates being Sirgoojah 
ana Gangpore. Their aggregate population amounts to 405,980 souls, giving 
an average of no more than 26 j^rsons to the square mile. The most populous 
estate is Jushpore, where there are 34 persons to the square mile. 

322. There are no towns in the Tributary States, and only throe villajges 
with more tlian 1,000 inhabitants. “ AtWoining the houses of the chiefs,” writes 
Colonel Dalton, “ there are a few shops, but nothing that would be called oven 
a bkzaar in Lower Bengal. The extraneous wants of the people of the western 
mehals are supplied annually by traders who proceed in bodies from the bazaars 
in Chota Nagpore Proper and Palamow, taking with them an ample supply of 
piece-goods and other ornaments, which they exchange for the produce of the 
country or for cash. These traders make a circuit through the country, always 
hafring about the same date every year at certain fixed points for several days. 
Then fiiirs are held which attract a large attendance of the country people.” 


ASSAM. 


Duirkts of Goalpara, Kamroop, Durrung^ Nowgongf Seebsaugor, Lue&impore, Naga 
HillSf Khasia and JynUah Silby and Garo Hilh. 

323. The province of Assam comprises the valley of the Brahmaputra lying 

between the Himalaya mountains on the north and 
De»cription of Amm. GoTO, Khasia, and Naga ranges on the sou th, with 

so much of the hill territory as is comprised within our frontier. « The valley- 
runs east and west, with a slight inclination to the north at the upper end. It is 
500 miles in length and averages 60 miles in breadth, "^e soil is extremely 
fertile, but the population is too sparse and indolent to bring it into subjection, 
and large tracts are overrun with malarious jungle. Much of this land is now, 
howeyer, being reclaimed by European capital and labour imported from the 
more populous districts of the west, and the smiling tea gardens and neat 
bungalows of English planters are gradually usurping the haunts of the tiger 
and the bison. 


324. Tho earliest historical notice we have of Assam mentions it as a part 

of the ancient l^ndu kingdom of Kamroop, which 
It* uitory. included Rungpore, a largo part of Mymensing, 

and Sylhot. With tho fall of the Pal dynasty, the country became a prey to 
contending factions, and appears to have been invaded by successiye hordes of 
aboriginal tribes both from the oast and from tho west. Amongst these the most 
powerful seem to have been the Kochs, who established a dynasty in Kamrobp 
or Lower Assam, the Ghutiyas, who ultimately occupied the north bank of the 
river, and the Ahoms, who entered from the east and ^adually extended their 
conquests over almost the entire valley. The Mughul Emperors nevm* seem to 
have gained any firm footing in the coimtry. About the beginning of the 17th 
centuiy they occupied the lower portion of Kamroop, and in 1662 their gener^, 
Meer Jumla, advanced as far as Seebsaugor; but ne was ultimately defeated 
and driven out of the country, aild the Muhammadans after this appear to have 
acted merely on the defensive, confining themselyra to the Goalpara frontier 
and making ho farther attempt to obtain possessioh of the valley. At the end 
of the last century our aid was invoked by Rajah Gourihath Singh to put down 
an insurrection of the Moamaria sect in Upper Assam. Having effected our 
object, we unfortunately withdrew, and a weak govOTnment succeeding at 
^e time, the country fell into a state of anarchy,^ of which the Burmese took 
advantage to overrun aijd devastate the valley as for as Gowhatty. Meanwhile 
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upon ojir Cwhar frontier had led to a declaration of war, ix» 
the arove theto . out q£ tiie prorinee, and jfinoe 1827 Aasam 

has contmned m the undisturbed possession of the British authorities. 


18 


Distribotiion Af this iKn^o^atloo 
Ooalpiiin. 


m Comtoepring' from the west, the first district in the valley 

(^alpaia. As I liave already stated in a previous 
pa^j this district, under the name of Rungamutty, 
1 1 . fojraieriy formed part of Buhgpore, arid was made 

over to us by the Mrignul Government with the rest ol Bengal. Soon after 
Assam became a British .prwirifeo, however, the district of Goalpara was placed 
within thb divhticiri to Irhirih googj^hically it belongs, and it was only on 
the creUtidn of the Ooech Behar- division a few years ago that it waft £^in 
separated arid {daced under another Commissioner. As mrmerly constituted, 
the district comprised, S;571 square nules of territory, with a population of 
about 400,000 souls. But part of the Dooars wrested from Bhootan has 
lately been attached to Gpcdpato, and its area is now 4,433 square miles. In 
the older portion of the distrset Buchanan estiiaated that therl were not more 
than 60 persons to the square mile; there are now 92; but the sparse popula- 
tion in the new territory lately added reduces the average for the entire district 
to 71. This sparse population is partly to bo accounted for, no doubt, by the 
Mughuls having withdrawn their irontier line of posts to the neighbourhood 
of Ghoraghat, wiih the object of convisrring the intermediate countiy into an 
impassable jungle. “ It seemad. to hava bwn the wish of the Mughul Govern- 
ment,” says Buchanan, *^to encotmtge the growth of forests and reeds, whmh 
might serve as a check to the incurilidns of the Assamese.” 

326.' East of Goalpara, and, like it^ lying on both sides of the Brahmajnitra, 
_ is tlw dastriot of EAmroop. In 1840 the area of 

n *mroop. disfrict wos estimated to be.2,620 square miles, 

of which 788 were said to , be cultivated. Since then the disfriot lias been more 
accurately surveyed, and its area is found to be 3,631 rauare miles. In his 
account of Assam, Robinson Mves tbe following detoils of a census which, he 
says, had lately b^n token of the province; — 
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ThePOimUdton to the .presmit day amounts to 561,681 souls, giving an 
average omuto of .165 persona to the square mile. There is not much tea 
culrivatijdri in , , > 


627. eseending the vaB^, the next districts reached arc Itouug to 

? fihe and Howgong to the south, of the 

inPwraMt. V < f ared of the former district was 

esthmtod bt to aaRto, of which 232 miles 

webe ^e pojwla^en: is put by hm ^ 80,000 souls. 

***-- ts etotod'^ '^e Btonwlary Ctonpnissioner to be 3,413 square 

isrthhrtftNJSbi 4srt TOUfe#, ' ^V 6 t $^0 dOttStty Of thi) pojpumtion 
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flows through the district, a«e pefliaps the riduist fm4 tnedi f»vts 

Assam, but a large area is taken up^y the Meekk a^ bpl^ {wpnk* 
tion of which is ei±remely spelrte, ’ : 

329. East of Kowgong lies Seebraugov, fdMrmerly ike seat ef thf> Ahom 

dynasty and imw ibe eentire of ike tea indtiairy of 
In SMbnngot. provuice. The Ahoms are still numerons in, the 

district, but there are few really pure flunilies in the present day. The old 
capital was originally at Hulugurinugger, between Janpore and Diking MooUi. 
From there it vas transferred to Gbafgatm on the DikhoO,^ thence to Itungpore 
lower down the same river, on ^e opposite bank of which is Seebpore, and 
finally to Jorehat. The area of the district was estimated by Eobinson at 6,440 

S uam miles, but this figure was probably intended to include a lai^ sU^ of 
U territory to the simto. It is now returned at 2,41 3 square mues. The 
population, which Robinson estimated at 200,000 is now 296,807, giving an 
’ average of 123 persons to the square mile. The Assam Company’s garaens are 
at l^eerah, new the site of the old capital Ghergaon, about six toUes from 
SeebsaUgor. 


330.' The district of Luckimpore occupies the north-east comer of the 

valley. It lies north of Seebsaugor, on both sides 
In Lac jinpore. Brahmaputit^ extending to some distance on 

the east. On three sides it is surrounded entirely by hilhi, except where the 
Brahmaputra and its great tributaries, the Dihong, the Dibong, and the Subansiri, 
penetrate them. The junction of the former in the nei^hbouriiood of Suddya, 
IS particularly holy ground in the eyes of the devout Hindu. The area of the 
entire district is said to be 11,600 square miles, hut a very large extent of this 
area consists of almost inaccessible mountains, inhabited, so &r as they are 
inhabited at all, by wfld and micivilized hill tribes claiming to be more or less 
independent. The area occupied by the snrvoyed and revenuO^pitying mehals 
is 3,145 square miles, having a population of 120,742 souls: 


331. The three districts of Na^ Hills, Ehasia and Jyntrah Hills, and 

Garo Hifls, occupy the moimtain chain which runs 
BiUt*'*’ •“* along the south of the Assam valley and separates it 

* * from the Bengal districts of Mymensing, S;j^et, and 

Cachar. These hills have been hut very partially explored, and anyhing like 
*an accurate oensui of their inhabitants was of course out of the question. In the 
Naga Hills the figures shown represent the population of those villages whidi 
were visited by, or of whi^ theexistence was knownto, the D^uty Commissioner ; 
but Lieutenant Butler explains that a large of his dmfrict having been 
unexplored, no returns whatever could be frimished fm it. The westom half 
of the Naga Hills district is part of the country formerly known as Toolaram 
Senaputty’s territory, the remainder belonging totheCachar district. The 
Jynteah Hills are British territ^, the jftojah having bew deposed fiar 
misconduct in 1834. The population amounts to 49,088 souls. The IGuuda 
;^ls, on the otibier hand, mainly consist of a number of Semi-independent 
confederacies, the British village eOtopriring no more ihafr BS72 souls. 
A road runs through the distnct comiaet^ng Goisdmtt^ with %ttt 0 t. Bhil- 
long and Cheerrapoonjee are sanitoria ; Ike fotnlier is n tolliimy' station and 
the head-quarters of the district, but ‘too/kllter is hotr^ ^Sbseitod. 

West of the Khariia ate the Garo, 
nothing is known; ,&o attempt of course coi:^ ka 
the figure at which the jtojmlaridn , is ,S!^. 

Officiating Deputy 

that, reckoning seven persons to a imuse, the^pibi^ 
to 120,000 souls, of whom tei^thirds, 

Subjects paying revenue into llle:trmin^;,'>' 

teener, considers this estimate to be fisr toqnign,i )tt at least 
one-half. Accordingly a mean betsrem 11^ been, ' t^e 

' popuktiott being taken . 44^80, 000, wilih, 
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at which LaT^oiiclie cstinuitee ihe rerenue-paying Garos. Thw figui®, 

to^ gitwah0iM^<he.W^ «iTtoafcdfi|i8ity ^ mSe as for the Khasia 

Hills^ ^otagh it ttiay {aethaps be doubtea whether the latter are not the more 
dehsely populated of the two 

' I ' ' t tr 

832. The clM and almost the only town in the province of Assam is 

Oowhatty, wHoh has 11,403 mhabitants. In 1889 
the population was returned at 9,230 only. Seeb< 
saugor has 5,278 }n^bit§nts according to the present census returns, against 
8,606 in 1889^ The, o^hmr shitfoini are meie bazaars, Tezpore had 2, 1 12 inhabi- 
tants in 1869 and 1,87;7 in 1^2; Nowgonghad 3,321 in 1869 and 3,241 now; 
Debiooghur 3,868 in 1869 and 4^452 now. # 

333. Accompanying this ^port is a chart Ulustratiug the comparative 
KcpfautioBof tiMaap. . d^ty of thb population in the different districts 

of Bengal. Though sufficielit to give a general idea 
of the manner in which ihe pe^le are distributed throughout the province, the 
map is not on a large enou^ s^e to show the distribution of the inbabitmits in 
oach district. It will have been observed, however, irom what has been said 
in the previous pages, ^ that the density of the population varies considerably 
oven within the same distriot^ and the cnart is therefore liable to mislead, unless 
it is borne in mind that tne districts are shaded according to the general 
average. In a map on so small a ^ecale, it has been impossible to show the 
different gradations by which a densely populated district should be shaded off 
into ono which is more sparsely inhabited. Shahabad, for instance, is shaded 
.as though the population was nowhere in excess of 400 to the smiare mile ; but 
the fact is that the northern thannahs are as densely populated as the neigh- 
bouring district of Patna. Midnapore, again, to take another instance, is re- 
presented as though the average ^nsity was everywhere 500 to the square 
mile ; but, as 1 have already pointed out, the north-western thannahs are very 
thinly peopled, while the east of the district is as populous os any part of 
Bengal. If any one will take a map large enough to show the thannah 
boundaries and will be at the. trouble to shade each thannah according 
to the average density shown in the table I. A annexed to this Report, 
he will be surprised at the nice gradations with which the various shades 
blond into each other, and he will also, I imagine, if he is possessed d£ any 
local knowledge, derive confidence in the correctness of the census returns by 
observing the different degrees of the density of the population in different 
parts. In a ' future census report, when the thannah boundaries have been 
completely laid down and. all tlfoir areas are known, it may be possible to 
compile such a map for the whole tff Bengal, reducing it, if necessary, by the 
aid of photography to the size of the present. 

334. Taking the map, however, as it stands, it will be seen that the 

most populous parts of the country are — 

The meet poptileai Aletriotf* r mt ^ Miles- 

y The mcri^ropoUtai^districto of 2^Pei^unnaiw and Howrah, comprising 4,220 
“*'* *■* * 6,359 

3,476 
11,098 


>» 

}t 


?2 j The districts of Dacca, Furreedpore, and Pubna 
(3; The district of Buncreore 
(4) Patna. Tirhoot and Sarun in B^iar 

Sese nine districts, with an aggrega|e area of 25,163 square miles, have a 
nopulation of over CM)0 persons to we square mile, or about one person to 
*every acre. 

336. Next to the above, as regards the d<^ity of their populat^ todw 
the seven districts of fiurdwan* Bewbhoofo, Nuddea, Jewore, Moorsheuabj^ 
Raj8liehye,audiPippemh. These districts, with an area aggregating 19,413 
tiiHody ciicc^py p^rt of loiajor . delta, and nave a poputatioii 

w iMrtireen; penmhs w the 


33$. The pext of dem^, which is m^e ^ 

HI tl*o populaiitMa w &oni 400 to 500 to we 
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Of such districts .th^e ftrf e£c)Ten* 

Behatf, Badceargunge, Chit)l»«a«ff, Cfe 

Bhaugulpore, aud .Cattaoh. Thcir ^^tal tooa aggce^jpales ^ 


. Cooch 

y ». -■ Tr- -T ■ 

337. Adding ^ese tracts toother, we have ^ tpi# aggregate 

area equal to that of Great B^taizu none i>f averages 

less than 400 to the square mile) average ;lhy,lilie w^ei behag of course 

very much Idgher. , , , . ; ' « ' 

338. But: 


it will ^ seen ti^t are Irae^ of t<^tory 

left mndiiaded on Hkw man. el less than 200 

MaiWidioom is the tml^ distidet in Gbota Nagpore 
souls to the square mile. Bi Assam there is no 

^ anything like it. Of the tomi area of Bengal, 

induing Tnbutary Slates, only one^half is entitled to az^ chade of edour at 
alii Tet in Europe an average density of .even 200 souls to tiie squam mile 
%Nild be considered a tolerably abundant population. At any rate it is a 
density which neither France nor Germany as yet possesses. 


Tntcto ll^nly peopled. 

souls* to the square mile, 
which has more than 200 
district with a population 







CHAPTER nr. 


THK l{>XIG10NS OF THU Pi;oi>l>E. 


339. In the forma prescribed by the Government of India for exbibitinfr 
.» .. i! i- • -I, 1 results of the census, tlie popidation is sup- 

by Government of India. J>08CJ(1 tO OG (llVlUOCl lllto IIVG groilt riillfl^lOUS cUl880S, 

namely, Uindm, Muhmmndnm, Ohrktiann, Buddhistn 
and Others. In Lower Bengal the Christians and Buddhists are comparatively 
few in number ; but the other three classes are all well represented. In tlie 
absence of any definition of the term Hindu, it is j)ossible that some tribes 
have been sn<iwu as such who mi<?bt more fitly havtj been included 
under the heading of Others. The word ‘ Hindu’ is used in these fonns in a 
two-fold sense, implying a distinction of race as well as of religion. 'I'he old 
meaning of the word comprehended nothing more than an Indian origin. 
All natives of India were broadly sjmkeu of as Hindus. When it began to 
assuino a religious sense, its use was confined to dcssignate that great section 
of the i>oople which was not Muhammadan. All who were not Muhammadans 
W(ire Hindus. But a finer distinction was probably intended to bo inad(i in the 
eonsns tables, the tenn Hindu being applied to those only who j)rofess the 
Hindu religion, and all aboriginal tribes, and even several of what wo have 
hitherto been accustomed to regard as Hindu castes, however low in the social 
H(;ale of Hinduism, finding a place in the comprehensive class of ‘ Othoi’s.’ 


310, It is difficult to say, however, where tlie line should bo drawn 

which i.s to seiiaratc the pure Hindu from the low 
Nu dofinition of HiiMiniHiii. castes wliich liavo adopted some or other form of 

Hinduism. The problem can only bo satisfactorily 
solved by a clear definition of what we mean by HinduisTii, and no one has 
vonturea as yet to lay down any such definition. It was only the oth^ir day 
that wo were reminded by High authority that Hindus are only heathen, 
little differing from the aboriginal tribes who worship stocks and stones. . 
What then is to be the test of faith wbicli is to distinguish the real Hindu 
from the somi-Hinduised aboriginal? Which of the gods in the Hindu Pan- 
theon shall be made to stop down and decide between them ? Shall a belief 
ill -Krishna or in Doorga constitute a pure Hindu ? (.)r shall those only be 

classed as Hindus from whose hands a Brahman will receive water ? Shall 
the disposal of the dead bo made the test, and the various castess he distributed 
according as they jiractise cremation or burial ? Or shall some form of creed 
1)0 extracted from the Shasters which wo may make those subscribe who ai'c 
henceforth to enjoy the dignity of being styled Hindus. Some practical shib- 
boleth of the kind is required, it is clear; without some such tost, no two men 
will agree in the classification of the numerous aboriginal tribes and castes 
in India who profess Hinduism in some or other of its multifarious forms. 


numl)er of 
nbori($mnlB in Denial. 


341. This difficulty of classification is ono of peculiar force in Lower 

Bengal. Here we have a groat variety of aboriginal 
or semi-aboriginal tribes who have boon brought into 
contact with the Aryan Hindus and have been parti- 
ally civilised by them. Living for centuries side by side, the two conimunities 
have acted and reacted on each other. On the one hand the savage tribes have 
renounced their barbarism and adopted many ot the rites and customs of the 
invaders ; on the other the Hindu religion has itself been debased from the Vedic 
monotheism of the Middle-land. Those who have made the subject their study 
tell us that the Hinduism of the present day is as unlike the Hinduism of the 
Vedas as we may suppose the mouern Bengali ryot is unlike his Aryan prototype. 

2 K 
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'riic riiiff of the true metal is wanting. The coin has been adulterated 
aii<l dt;l)asod. And the cause of this, they go on to say, is due to contami- 
nation from aboriginal sources. Hinduism has been lowered from its purer type 
in order t»» meet the necessities of the indigenous tribes among whom it made 
its home. Its Pantheon has been crowded with elephant gods and bloodthirsty 
goddessevs, of whom the first Aryans know nothing, but who have been adopted 
into tlie Hindu system to win the goodwill and reconcile the superstitions of 
a wild and devil-worshipping race. And just as we find in the present day 
tribes in every stage of civilisation, so does the Hindu religion in Bengal 
assume a Pn^tean form, from the austere rites practised by the shaven pundits 
r)f Nuddoa to the idol-w'orship of the scmi-barbarous Boona. The Bauris, 
Bagdis and Cliandals of the lower delta ; the Kochs and Poliyas of Dinagepore 
and Bungporo ; the Dosadhs and Musahars of Behar, with many others, are 
probably all of aboriginal extraction, but have adopted as their religion a fomr 
«»f Hinduism, and can scarc-ely be classed as other than Hindus. In classifying 
the. peoi)le according to race and nationality, an attempt has been made to 
group* such semi-aboriginal tribes together, and to distinguish them from those 
of pur<'r Hindu or Ar}'an blood. But in regard to religion it seenis to me that 
mdess a test of belief is prescribed and a line of demarcation laid down by 
authority, it is imimssiblo to adopt a classification which will meet with 
u ni versa 1 ac(iopt ance . 

.‘{4'2. It will bo understood, then, that I place no great confidence in the 

tables in which the population is classified accord- 
defeeuve in this Tcligion, SO foT as the two classcs of 

Hindus and Others are concerned. As a rule, I 
have shown mixed and impure castes among Hindus, well-marked aboriginal 
tribes like the Kols and Sonthals being included witli Otiters. In the Assam 
division some of the wild Hill tribes, like the Miris and the Meek irs, seem to 
liavo been included with the Hindus ; but the fault does not altogether lie 
with the compiling staff. The mohurrirs were of course entirely ignorant 
of these tribes, but probably not more so than the enumerators; for in a largo 
number of returns which 1 have myself examined, I have found such tribes 
invariably described as Hindus. The only possible method of attaining a 
(vorrect classification in this particular would have been, as I have already said, 
to extract the details for each separate caste or tribe, and then to arrange them 
after such inquiry as might be necessary. This of course can be done now, 
so far as the total numbers are concerned, but the details of males and females, 
chiWron and adults, of each caste have not been compiled. 


;14.'b Not the least interesting of the facts brought out by the late census is 

the largo number of Muhummarlans found in Bengal. 
'U'* ‘o'tol nanil»rofMuhamma<laiwiiitlic»e pro- 
_ vinccs exceeds twenty and a half millions 
(20,604, 77o). The vast majority of them, namely seventeen and a half millions, 
aro found in Lower Bengal ; in Behar they hardly number more than two and 
a half out of a total population of nearly twenty millions. In Assam, Chota 
Nagjiore, and particularly in Orissa, they are very sparse. In Assam indeed 
they are perhaps more nunujrous than might have been expected, owing 
chiefly to the inclusion in that province of the district of Goalpara, which 
formerly formed part of Rungpore. Rungamutty in this district was for some 
years a frontier station of the Mughuls, and large numbers of the Kochs and 
other aboriginal tribes seem to have been converted by them to Islam. 


644. The preponderance of the Musalrnan element in the district 

of Rajshahye was jiointed out by Mr. Adam so far 
t>ack as 1866. In his report upon the state of ver- 
nacular education in that district, he wrote as 
follows ; — “ Before visiting Rajshahye, I had been led to suppose that it was a 
peculiarly Hindu district. Hamilton, on official authority (the estimates of 1 801 ), 
states the proportion to bo that of two Hindus to one Musalrnan ; and in a 
work published by the Calcutta School Book Society for the use of schools 
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0827), the proportion is said to be that of ten Hindus to six Musalmans.” 
Mr, Adam s own investigations led him to reverse this proportion. From his 
census of the Nattore thannah and the inquiries lie made elsewhere, ho 
inferred an average for the district of “seven to three, in the proportion 
of 1,000 Musalmans to 450 Hindus.” The present census gives 1,017,979 
Muhammadans out of a total population of 1, Ml 0,7^9 ; or 1 ,000 Musalmans to 
288 Hindus ; the term Hindu being accepted in Adam’s sense as equivalent 
to non<Musalman. 


“It is not difficult,” continues Mr. Adam, “to perceive how a contrary 
impression has gained ground among the European lunctionaries, and from 
them has been transferred to the publications of tin? day. The llindujt, with 
exceptions of course, are the principal zemindars, talookdars, public officers, 
men of learning, money-lenders, traders, shop-keepers, and engaging in the most 
active pursuits of life and coming directly and frequently under the notice of 
the rulers of the country ; while the IVfusalmans, mth exceptions also, form a 
very largo majoritv of the cultivators of the ground and of day-labourers, and 
others engage in the very humblest forms of mechanical skill and of bu} ing 
and selling, as tailors, turban-makers, makers of hu(j|qa-snakes, dyers, wood- 
polishers, oil-sellers, sellers of vegetables, fish, &c., — in few instances attracting 
the attention of those who do not mix much wdth the humbhjr classes of tlu; 
pecjple, or make special inquiry into their occupations and circuinstauces.” 


Tracts ill which the MuhammadnnB 
arc most numerous. 


M45. A map accompanies this report showing the distribution of Mtdiani- 

madans in Lower Bengal. I’he districts tinted gitjeu 
are those in which they constitute more than 45 per 
cent, of the population, the darker shades represent- 
ing their greater preponderance. On the other hand the red tint denotes the 
parts where Hindus or aboriginal tribes are in excess, the shade being darkest 
whore there are fewest Muhammadans. It will be seen that tliroughout the central 
and eastern districts (with the exception of the 24-Pergunnah8) the Muhamma- 
dans constitute at least one- half of the population. Within these districts is a 
central tract running from Rungpore and Mymensing on the north to the Bay of 
Bengal, in every part of w'hich the Muhammadans are in a decided majority. 
In two places again within this broad belt of dark green are tw'o patches of 
a still darker shade in which the Muhammadans constitute upwards of 70 per 
cent, of the population. The district in w'hich they are most numerous as 
compared with other classes of the community is Bogra, where they compose 
upwards of 80 per cent, of the population. In Rajshahye they are over 77 per 
cent., and in I’ubna 69 per cent. It may be said tlierefore that the old district 
of Rajshahye, which comprised the greater part of these three districts, repre- 
sents the tract in which the Muhammadans arc relatively most numerous at the 
2 )resent day. The other dark patch upon the map comprehends the districts of 
Chittagong and Noakhally. Here also the Muhammadans are in an over- 
whelming majority, forming as much as three-fourths of the pf>pulation. 

346. Noakhally was for many years a frontier district of the Mughul 

Empire. In order to check the incursions of the 
Chittagong and Noakhally. Muglis, & stroiig Musaluian garrison was posted there 

from the beginning of the seventeenth century. Chittagong w'as not finally 
annexed to the empire till 1666, but from that date it too was occupied by Mughul 
trooiis. When the district was ceded to us in 1769, it was still sjwken of 
as a ‘ thannah’ or military post, and its lands had been assigned in jageer for 
the support of the armed militia whom it was found necessary constantly to 
maintain there. The descendants of these defenders of the Faith are the petty 
landholders found in Chittagong at the present day. Their descent is probably 
very far from pure, but the mixture of uji-country Muhammadan, Bengali, and 
Mugh blood, has produced a race physically very difierent from the Musalman 
population of other parts of Bengal. * 

~ • In • rod the Ani.tic Society » On . new King of Bengal, ** Mr. H. BWhni.i.n qnotM • 

legend Htcribii^be flit coiiqaest of 01iitt«gmiK mul the conversion ol its inhsbitonU to ^ 

thTyeers 16!i8-1&3a, A. 1). Mr. Blochniniin considers the legend to l>o bistoniml, snd «i(is tout it « of interest us being 
tbe only one eitont, «> fbr •* he is uwure, on the subject of the conversion of the Bengal Muhuminnihins. 
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847. In tlioso maritimo districts too, it must bo borne in mind tliat a sea- 
faring life is necessarily one of the main occupations 
Mimiutn pcoplo— an 0(!Cupation, however, which no 

Hindu can follow without loss of caste. . All the 
sailors of the East arc Musalmans. A priori, therefore, it might be expected that 
these two districts would have a Muhammadan population. On the other side of 
the Bay, it is true, we find a maritime country with an essentially Hindu popu- 
lation; but in its inhosjii table beach and the malarious belt of jungle which 
separates the sea from the cultivated districts, Orissa iircsents obstacles to the 
development of maritime pursuits which do not exist in Chittagong. At any 
rate the coincidence is worthy of mention. Chittagong has facilitie.s for 
maritime commerce and its people are Musalmans ; Orissa ha.s not the same 
facilities and its jieoplo remain Hindus. 


848. No such explanation, however, will suffice to account for the large 
,, , u . , , preponderance of Musalmans in the districts of 

'■■r L/dmhyo and Bogra. farther north, indnod, 

on the borders of Rungporc, strong military detachments were stationed by the 
Mughuls to check the ravages of the Assamese. Towards the end of the .seven- 
teenth cemury these advanced posts were withdrawn to (rhorughaf in the north 
of Bogra, which was thus for some years after a military station of some impor- 
tanc(i. On the other side of the district lie tlie ruins of Goiir, the capital of 
the Muhammadan Kings of Bengal. These circumstances may help to explain 
the* ('xisUiiico of largo numbers of Muhammadans in this part of the country. 
But probably the real cx])lanation of the immense j)rej)onderance of the Musal- 
man religiou.s element in this jjortion of delta is to be found in the convor.sion to 
Islam of the numerous low castiis which occupied it. The Muhammadans wert* 
ev(;r ri'ady to make conquests with the Koran as with the sword. Under Sultan 
Jelaluddoen, for instance, it is said that the Hindus wore porsecuttKi almost to 
extermination. The exclusive caste system of Hinduism, again, naturally 
I'licouragod the conversion of the lower orders from a religion under which they 
were no better than despised outcasts, to one which recognized all men as equals. 
It is not clear indeed that this conversion of the lower castes was more gemjnil in 
the part of the country of which W'o are treating than olsewliere, though of 
course tlie greater number of Muhammadans located between Gour and Ghoraghat 
adds ))robability to the su])po.sition. History is unfortunately silent on this 
subject of conversion. But that conversion was very largely carried on in 
Bengal, ajqiears not ordy jirobable, but is the only exjdanation of the large 
nunibors of Muhammadans found here in the present day who octmpy the same 
social j)ositi(»n us their Hindu neighbours. 


849. (hirious as it may appear, it is not in tlie vii-inity of the gi’cat Mughul 

’-apitals that Avc find tlu) Muluimmadans most 
nunicrou.s. We liavo seen that in some districts 
they form three-fourths of the population, and in Bogra as much as four-fifths. 
In Dacca, however, which for a long time contained die seat of Government-, 
Muhammadans are very slightly in excess of Hindus. In Maldah, which 
contained the city of Gour, the Muhammadans form only 4t> per cent, of the popula- 
tion. In Moorshedabad they are scarcely 4o }>er cent. In Patna they only form 12 
jier cent, ot the inhabitants of the district. Gn the other hand, in Backergunge, 
'rijiporah, Rungpore and Mymenaing,they constitute two-thirds of the population, 
and in Dinagepore, Nuddea, ,Jo,ssore and Furreedpore more than half. This cir- 
cumstance again seems to jioiui to the conclusion that the existence of Muham- 
madans in Bengal is not due so much to the introduction of Mughul blood into 
the country as to the conversion of the former inhabitants for whom a rigid 
system ot caste discipline rendered Hinduism intolerable. 

3o0. That it was the lowest castes or tribes who thus embraced Islam, 
i>roh,i,iy emvort, fn,,,, low r««tc8. f^**^*® ^ vGason Seem to warrant us in believ- 

,. ing. Thus, in the Backergunge and Furreedpore 

istncts, m which Muhammadans largely abound, we also find largo numbers of 
t luimlals, the lowest among Hindu castes, and said to be the most amenable ito 
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proselytising influences in the m-esont day. In Itungpore we knew the Kochs, 
who wore not admitted to the dignity of Rajbunsee.s largely ad<mted tlie profos’ 
Sion of Islam. And so elsewhere. Wherever tlie Muluinnnadans feiTO tlio bulk 
of the population, it will be found as a rule that th^y are the cultivating and 
labouring classes of the people, while the middle add upper classes are Hindu 
An exception may perhaps bo made in the case of Obittagong for the reason I 
have already stated. 

3ol. 1 ho number of Muhammadans in Behar is comparatively small, and 
Compawtiveiy few in Behar. they mostly bcloug to the Ulmer orders, living in 

towns such as Patna, Barb, and Beliar. 'I'lic groat 
mass of the people and the cultivating classes are still Hindu. Tho fabric 
of Hinduism was probably too firm to bo shaken by tho Musahmiii invasifm, jind 
conversion had little or no success. Though aboriginal tribes are still to bo foimd 
in Bchar, they probably did not at that time form so'largo a pcrccmtage of Iho popu- 
lation as in the lower delta of Bengal. Swept on by the Aryan tidt; of innnigra- 
tiou, largo numbers of them had jirobably been exterminated or wen; driven 
down the Gangetie valley or into the wilds of Chota Nag])ore. Tho Aryan 
element was thus left more to itself, and seems to have consolidated its position 
sufficiently to bo able to resist the shock of a proselytising faith urged on by tin 
invincible military power. At that time probably^, as at present, much of the 
land was held by Brahmans and B-ajpoots who had nothing to gain by 
renouncing the religion of which they were the representatives, for one which 
would deprive them of their social prestige. 

352. In Bengal, however, it was not so. There the Musalman invasion 

found Hinduism resting on weak and uncertain 
in ^ 51 *“ foundations, with but a feeble .hold over the minds 

and afiections of the groat bulk of the inhabitants. 
The Aryan element, so far firom displacing the indigenous children of the soil, 
was only able to hold its own by frequent importations of fresli blood from 
Upper India. The Hindu religion itself was of a baser and more degraded 
type, being driven to assimilate and adopt the barbarous practices and super- 
stitions of the aborigines which it sought to embrace within its folds. At the 
same time these huge masses found themselves occupying the jiosition of serfs 
to a superior race who had overcome them by brute physical force, and in 
whose social system no place could be found for them. They were mertjy the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for a set of masters in whose eyes they 
were unclean boasts and altogether abominable. Hemmed in by the sea, it , 
was no longer open to them to retire further before the face of their pursuers, 
even had the Aryans ever entered Bengal in sufficient force to drive them to 
such an extreme measure. But when, in their turn, the Musalman conquerors of 
Hindustan invaded the lower delta with tho sword and the Koran, it may well 
bo conceived that they were not altogether unwelcome. At any rate they 
brought with them a religion and social system under which instead of being 
a despised and outcast race, the semi-amphibious aborigines of Bengal 
might occupy a rival, if not an equal, position to that of their late masters. ^ We 
can imagine that very little persecution was required to change tho faith of 
these miserable helots of Bengal. Persecution has rarely, if ever, succeeded of 
its own innate force to establish any religion. The times and circumstances 
of the country must demand tho revolution before it can be^ brought about by 
{lerseoution alone. In Behar it was unsuccessful because Hinduism was strong 
enough to repel it. In Bengal Hinduism succumbed, and the great mass of toe 
people embraced tho &ith of Muhammad simply to escape from their ignoble 
position under the Hindu system. 

353. If further proof wore wanted of the position that^ the Musalmans 

of toe Bengal delta owe their origin to conversion 
ciomreMnsbianee between low-oMte rather than to the introduction of foreign blood, it 
Hindu, end of Bon«ui. ^ afforded in the close resemblance be- 

tween them and their fellow-countrymen whostiU form the low castes of Hindus. 
That both were originally of the same race seems sufficiently clear, not merely 
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from tlieir possessing identically the same physique, but from^ the similarity of 
the manners and customs which characterise them. Caste distinctions, the main 
object of whie.h would seem to bo to prescribe the limits of the jus connubii, are 
as prevalent and as fully recognized among the Muhammadans of Bengal as 
among Hindus. As Buchanan pointed out sixty years ago, they not unfre- 
qucntly meet at the same shrine, both invoking the samo object of worship, 
though perhaps under different names. The Satya Narain of the Hindu is the 
SatyaPir of the Bengali Musalman. Instead of commencing a letter “in the 
name of God,” the Bengali Musalman will superscribe the name of a Hindu 
deity. He speaks the same language and uses precisely the same nomenclature 
and expressions of thought as his Hindu neighbour. 'I’heir very names are the 
same^thc prefix of Shaikh alone distinguishing tho convert to Islam. 

354. All this, it may be urged, can be sufficiently explained by long resi- 
dence of Hindus and Muhammadans side by side and 
one end tho eeme race. frcqueilt intercourse with each othor. It WaS 

thus, it will be said, that the aboriginal tribes became so Hinduised, that in tho 

e ’osent day it is difficult to know where to draw the line between them and 
in’dus. I^’his no doubt is true enough, but the case is very different in regard 
to the Bengali Musalmans. In tho first place the introduction of the Muham- 
madan fiiith into Bengal is an event which has occurred within historical times ; 
whereas no one has yet succeeded in determining the date of tho Aryan immigra- 
tion. Moreover, oven after the lapse of ages, the aboriginal element has not yet 
been so thoroughly effaced from the low-caste Bengali as to conceal his origin 
fr«m the most superficial observer. But place a Chandal or a Rajbunsee and a 
Bengali Musalman together, and were it not for some peculiarity of dress or the 
mode of cutting the hair, it would be difficult to distinguish tlie one from the 
other. The probability is, they are one and the samo race, and oidy within the 
last few centuries have they ceased to profess the same religion. 

355. It is an interesting problem how far the relative numbers of 

Muhammadans are increasing or diminishing in 
the presciit day. Are cxtonial forces still forth- 
coming to stimulate conversion ? Or putting the 
question of conversion aside, and assuming that in the present day the growth 
of tho Musalman communiiy is loft entirely to the operation of natural processes, 
have they really multiplioa so rapidly of recent years as to form some excuse 
for our ignorance of their true numbers which the census has now disclosed ? 
It is as difficult to obtain trustworthy information on these points as in regard 
* to the growth of the population generally, and the only sources available to us 
arc those which wo have already made use of in the last chapter. I shall therefore 
begin by ('.ollccting together the information we may derive on the subject 
from Buchanan's papers. The question will be discussed again when we come 
to consider the ages of the people and the proportion of children to adults. 


356. In his account of Kungpore, Buchanan says that the Moslems in his 
„ ^ . time were to the Hindus as 10 to 9, and that “ the 

iMU'hanan H i'stmiatcs. i •• 

taith in Muhammad seemed to be daily gaming 
ground owing to converts who no longer could have been received in their original 
castes.” He also remarks that the progress of the arts appeared to be nearly 
in proportion to tho greater number of Muhammadans. His population figures 
represent tho Muhammadans as 56 per cent, of the whole; in the present 
district of Itungporo they form 60 per cent., but in Julpigoree and Goalpara they 
are naturally much fewer. In Dinagepore Buchanan found that no less 
than 70 per cent, of the people were Muhammadans; but he stdtes that their 
numbers were on the decrease, for most of the landholders and their agents 
being Hindus, encouraged their co-religionists to settle in the district, and 
Buclmnan estimates that at least half the Hindus then in the district had 
immigrated from othor countries, especially from Kamroop. In the present 
day the M uhammadans form only 53 per cent, of the population. 

In Punieah Buchanan estimated the proportion of Muhammadans to be 43 
per cent, of the people ; it is now 40 per cent. In Bhaugulpore as then constituted 
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tlie Muhammadan population was reckoned at 23 per cent., and it was said to 
be dimiuismng, the converts having less encouragement and means of 
subsistence than formerly.” In the present districts of Monghyr and Bhaucrul- 
pore the Muhammadans do not form more than 10 per cent, of the inhabitants. 
InPatna and Gya the Muhammadans were estimated by Buchanan at 23 percent., 
and in Shahabad at not more than 7 percent. In the last district they fonn 
the same poportion of the population in the present day, but in the former 
they have fiallen off by ono-half. On this subject Buchanan writes “ Converts 
are occasionally made from the pagans, especially by the purchase of slaves- 
but this operation is now going on much more slowly than formerly when the 
Moslems possessed the government and an enormous income, a groat part of 
which was dissipated on the moans of propagating their faith. Still, hoVevor, 
there is reason to think that within those twenty years a considerable increase 
in the number of the faitliiul has taken place. • * # j much 

whether such conversions as have been made by the Muhammadans among 
the Hindus have been advantageous to the proselytes. They call indeed 
upon Allah and the Prophet; but still I doubt much if they have been 
weaned from any of their former superstitions. The higher ranks of Moslems 
here in general abstain from making offerings to the pagan gods, but thti 
multitude in all distresses have recourse to the idols, and oven make offerings at 
many holydays. It is on the contrary the higher ranks of Hindus that are 
chiefly addicted to send offerings to the saints.” If Buchanan’s estimates may 
be trusted, therefore, the Muhammadans would seem to have been diminishing 
within the present century in the north of Bengal and in Beliar. This does 
not, however, seem to be the case in the lower delta. 


367. Moorshedabad is often supposed to bo a peculiarly Muhammadan dis- 
„ , , . „ L j . , trict. In 1801 it was estimated that the Hindus were 

to the Muhammadans m the proportion of 2 to 1 . At 
the time of Mr. Hathom’s census in 1829 the Muhammadans in the city formed 
38 per cent, of the population, and in the district 43 per cent. When Mr. Adam 
made his inquiries in 1838, he found 100 Hindus to 48 Muhammadans in the 
city, and 100 Hindus to 86 Muhammadans in the thannah of Dowlutbazar. 
At the time of the survey in 1855 tlie proportion of Muhammadans found in 
the district was 36 per cent. The average is now 45 per cent, for the whtde 
district, 40 per cent, for the thannahs which include the city, and 27 pen cent, 
for Berhamporo. If anything, therefore, the proportion of Muhammadans in 
this district has tended to increase during late years, ^ 


858. South-east of Moorshedabad lies Nuddea, in which the Mulianunadans 

constitute 64 per cent, of the population. In 1801 
ntie ower etn. the proportion was estimated at 37 per cent. only. 

East of Nuddea we come to the three districts of Jessore, Furreedpore, and 
Backorgunge. In 1801 Jessore included the greater part, if not all, of Furreed- 
pore, and the M nhfl.TnTnfl.dRnH were reckoned to form 56 per cent, of the 
inhabitants. In Backergunge only 37J per cent, were Muhammadans, “ many 
of whom,” says Adam, “ reside in boats the whole year.” At the time of the 
survey (1855-1863) the proportion of Mussulman households was in Jessore 
52-5 per, cent., in Furreedpore 55-5 per cent., and in Backergunge 61 per cent, 
3'he surveyors allowed the same number of persons to each household, whether 
Hindu or Musalman, and if this average may be correctly assumed, the above 
would exliibit the proportion of Muhammadans to the rest of tho community. In 
the present day we find 65*5 j)er cent, of Muhammadans in Jossoro, 58 per cent, 
in lurreedpore, and 64*8 per cent, in Boc,kergunge. Thus in each case there is 
an increase of from 6 to 8 por cent., supposing that Musalman households 
contain the samo average number of inmates as other classes ot the community. 

369. In Dacca the Muhammadans and Hindus were supposed in 1801 to con- 
sist of equal numbers, and at the time of the survey 
In Dncco and Chittagong. 1857-60 they wcrefound to bo in the same ratio. 

The Musalmaus are now 56jj per cent, ol the population. When Mr. Walter, 
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took his ccnHiis of the city of Dacca in 1830, the Mnealmans were found to be 
slightly in excess of the Hindus. The proportion of Musalmans to a house was 
4, of llindus 4^th8. In the present day thmr numbers are about equal. In 
Chittagong the Muhammadans were in 1801 said to be to the Hindus as 3 to 2. 
In tlu! Board’s return for 1870-71, they are entered as constituting 68 J per cent, 
upon a total population of 800,000. They are now asce^ainea to be 
70^ per cent. 


300. It has been noticed that the Twenty -four Pergunnahs is the only dis- 
, . trict in the lower delta in which the Muhammadans 

iwenty four ’crsfuniin t. equal in number to the Hindus. At 

the time of the survey (1846-5i^ 75 per cent, of the inhabitants of the Alipore 
division wore Hindus ; in the Baraset division the Musalmans were slightly in 
the majority. This calculation of course excluded Calcutta. In Calcutta there 
are 183,131 Muhammadans only out of a total population of 447,601, or about 
30 per cent. In the district outside Calcutta the proportion of Muhammadans is 
40 per cent., and, just as at the time of the survey, tne Muhammadans are more 
liuiacrous in the north and oast of the district than in the south. In the Baraset, 
Busscerlmt, and Satkhira sub-divisions, they constitute about half the number of 
inhabitants, but in the Sudder, Barriporo and Diamond Harbour they are not 
more than one-third. It will bo recollected that it was in the Baraset sub- 
division that the Ferazi outbreak headed by Doodoo Meah occurred. 


361. So far as any reliance, then, can be placed ui)on the fragmentary 
. information which has been handed down to us 

on the subject, the number of Muhammadans 
would seem to have increased rather than diminished 
in the lower delta of Bengal. This view of the case is confirmed, as we shall 
see in the next chapter, by the fact that the Muhammadaus appear to have a 
larger proportion of children than the Hindus. At the same time any examin- 
ation of me subject in the present state of our knowledge must be to a 
certain extent tentative ; and wo must be content to wait, I think, till another 
census has been taken before we can solve the problem with any degree of 
satisfaction. 


362. Both Hindus and Muhammadans are divided into various religious 

„ . - sects, and it was originally intended to collect in- 

lormation regarding tiieir relative numbers. But 
the column was on further consideration omitted from the form of return pre- 
scribed for Bengal, and the scanty particulars that have been recorded on this 
head in some of the returns are only calculated to mislead. Even in Calcutta, 
where an elaborate form was used, only 92 persons returned themselves as 
Brahmos, though wo know that they number a considerably larger community. 
In the m<jfussil very few persons indeed have returned themselves as such, 
though I believe there are samajes or congregations of them in almost every 
zillah. . The great bulk of Muhammadans in Bengal, as elsewhere in India, are 
Soonis, very few Shias being found in tliis country. The eastern districts, it 
is well known, abound in Ferazis. 

363. Christians, Native and European together, number no more than 

ciiruti«n» 93,013 souls. At Icost one-half of these are 

' Europeans or East Indians, but, to ascertain this, 

it will be necessary to refer to the table of nationalities. The native converts 
arc chiefly found m the Presidency, Dacca, and Chota Nagpore divisions. 
There are several missions in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, though apparently 
not more than about 3,000 native converts in Calcutta itself. In Nuddea, too, 
there are a large number of Christian villages. The Christian communities in 
Backorgunge will be treated of hereafter. A few scattered mission stations are 
found in the Sonthal Pergunnahs and Orissa, but it is in Chota Nagpore that 
the exertions made for the evangelization of the country seem to have been 
crowned with the most signal success. Our returns show nearly 16,000 Chris- 
tians in that province, nearly all of whom are native converts. For the reason 
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stated in the last paragraph, it has been found impossible to specify the relative 
numerical strengtn of the various Christian sects. 


364. The Buddhists are nearly all found in Chittagong, where they 

consist of the Hughs in the south of the district and 
®*^^*“***' in the Hill Tracts, '^rherc is also a small colony 

of Hughs in Baokergunge. In Darjeeling the Lepchas and Serpa Bhotiyas 
profess a form of Buddhism. In Assam we also find the Khamtis and some 
other Buddhist tribes. So little, however, is known for certain on this head, 
that I place no great confidence in the correctness of the figures. According 
to the returns, the Buddhists number 86,496. 


365. The class of “ Others” mainly consists, as I have said, of decided 

aboriginal tribes who still preserve a form of reli- 
(Mmh. ,gion which may be said to be untinged by Hindu- 

ism. The tables show a total of 2,351,904 souls under this class, and if we 
include the aboriginal tribes found in Hill Tinper^i and the Garo, Khasia 
Jynteah, and Naga Hills, it will probably not fall far short of two millions and 
three-quarters. A much safer estimate of the number of these tribes, however, 
is to be gatherod from the tables of nationalities, and I reserve further discussion 
regarding them till I come to the chapter which will treat of that subject. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE SEX AND AGES OF THE PEOPLE. 


.366. If we exclude Hill Tipperah and the Naga and Garo Hills, in 

which the mere numbers of the inhabitants were 
Number of inaiee and females in estimated without distinction of sex, the population 
' of Bengal amounts to 66,672,679. Of this number 

.3^,>398,605 are males and 33,274,074 are females. 


367. It is said to be a law of nature that while slightly mure males are 

„ ... , , . „ bom into the world than females, the sexes of adult 

Femfilfti in exoesfi of malos in Europe. • a • i t t -ci ^ ■ 

ago exist in equal numbers. In European countries 
it has generally been found that the femalei^ of all ages are in excess of the 
males. At the last census of the United Kingdom, the number of females 
ex<?eoded the males ai home by 925,764 in a popmation of 31,609,910, or, after 
adding the soldiers and sailors abroad, by 718,666 in a total population of 
31,817,108. In Sweden, Norway, and Holland, too, it is found that there are 
from 104 to 105 females to every 100 males, and the phenomenon is usually 
explained by the maritime position of those countries and the attractions of a 
seafaring life which draw away a certain number of the males. The disparity 
of the sexes in these countries, and especially in the United Kingdom, is also 
duo in a large measure to the greater number of males who emigrate to foreign 
lauds. In fact, the phenonienon of a preponderance in the female element of 
the population is not confined to maritime countries in Europe. According to 
tlie Berlin Borsen Zeitunff, the lost census of the German Empire, taken on the let 
December 1871, shows 20,898,060 females to 20, 146,718 males,* which is in tho 
ratio of 1037 to 100. The excess of females in Germany, therefore, though 
loss than in England, where they bojor to males the proportion of 104*6 to 100, 
'is still considerable, and though it may partly bo accounted for by the casual- 
ties of the late wars in which Germany has been engaged, it is borne out by 
what we know of emigration from Germany to tho United States of America 
and elsewhere. In Russia, 1 find from the Statistical Journal for September last, 
the proportion of females to every 100 males of the population is 102*5, in 
Poland 106*8, and in Finland 105 4. In short, I believe it is accepted as the 
rule, though of course there are exceptions, that the females are more or loss in 
excess of the males in Europe. 


Bnt •ppwrently not in India. 


368. In India, on the other hand, it has gener- 
ally been found that the males are greatly in excess 
of the females. 


In the N.-W. Provinoes the oeusus of 1865 disdoBed 86*49 females to 100 males. 


Oudh 

91 

1869 

99 

93*0 

99 

Punjab 

99 

1868 

99 

81*8 

99 

Cental Provinoes 

99 

1866 

99 

95.3 

99' 

Berar 

ss 

1867 

as 

95*5 



In Bengal there are 99*6 females to every 100 males. So far as our experience 
goes, then, the females are apparently in a minority all over India. The dis- 
propoi*tion is greatest in the Punjab ; the North-Western Provinces come next ; 
then Oudh ; and then the Central Provinces and Borar. In Bengal the sexes 
are very nearly equal, though there is still a slight preponderance in favour of 
the males. 


* I qiioto theae figures wiiit somo diflideucc, not having aeon the oiRtsml report. The total population given in tho 
nowapaper referred to is not the sum of tho tuales and feoialos as qnotod, neltlier dooa U agree with the aggregate 
population of tho aevoral i^tates. 
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309. I am not prepared to discuss at any length the possible causes which 
an exception. Operate to bring about this result so contrary to 

L ji j 1 - 1 . xi- tr T»i j h<iwopean experience. The subject has been ably 
handled by both Mr. Plowden in the Report on the Census of the North-Western 
Provinces in 1866, and by Mr. Williams in the Report on the Oudh Census of 
1869. The Rengal figures do not show such a decided preponderance of males 
in the p<mulation as to call for more than a passing observation. But even 
if they did, it s^ms to me that Indian statistics are scarcely as yet sufficiently 
trustworthy to justify, the deduction of general laws or to demand the construc- 
tion of ingenious theories to explain them. In Bengal this is our first attempt at 
a census, and though I believe that the enumeration has been made with a fiiir 
approximation to accuracy, and that in this respect it will bear comparison with 
any other Indian census, still, until our results have been confirmed by one or 
more futime censuses, it would probably be only a waste of time to endeavour 
to base i^icntific physiological theories upon them. It will be more instructive 
to examine the results themselves and see how far they are borne out by what 
we know of the circumstances of the country and its people. 


370. Notwithstanding that it is somewhat at variance with our previous 

Indian experience, I am inclined to regard the 
Iho equality of the sexes in Bengal as a confirma- 

tion of the general accuracy of the census, lhat 
in a population of sixty-seven millions the numbers of the sexes should differ 
by no more than 124,531, or *02 per cent., seems to my mind to agree so 
remarkably with the law of nature of which I spoke above, as to corroborate 
in no small degree the trustworthiness of our figures. At the same time 
1 do not forget what I stated in a previous chapter, that, though correct 
enough for ml practical piuposes, our census does not pretend to scientific 
accuracy. A very slight error in the numbering of so largo a population 
would suffice to double the excess of males or to cause it to disappear altogether. 
To take an instance. I have already explained how we attempted to enumerate 
the floating population, and I have estimated the number of persons counted 
under the arrangements that were made at 300,000 souls. These of course wore 
almost without exception males. But several officers have recorded an opinion 
that the boat census was imperfect, and I think it is very possible that a large 
number of boats may have escaped enumeration. If so, the excess of males; 
supposing the females to have been accurately returned, is really ^‘eater than 
it appears in our tables. It is generally believed, however, that in an Indian 
census the numbers of the females are always understated. The natives of 
India have peculiar ideas in regard to the sex, and look upon any inquiries in 
connection with the subject with suspicion and distrust. If wo wore to suppose 
that no more than one per cent, of the females in Bengal were thus omitted 
from the returns, the ratio which* the sexes bear to one another would at once 
be reversed. These instances will suffice to show how slight an error might 
affect the result. 


Proportion of tbe tex0i in different 
diVUione* 


In the Burdwan division we 
Presidency 
Eajshahye 
Gooch Behar 
Dacca 
Chittagong 
Patna 

Bhangub>ore 
Orissa 

Ghota Nf^^re 
Assam 


371. As it is, the proportion of the sexes to each 
other varies considerably in different parts of the 
country. Thus — 

find an excess of 142,741 females, or 2 0 per cent. 


222,270 males, 
3,948 „ 

61,128 „ 
65,564 „ 

2,074 females, 
168,031 „ 

27,228 males, 
37,877 females, 
41,189 males, 
73,927 


3- 4 

op 

4- 9 
0-6 
0*0 
13 
0-4 
0-9 
I’O 
3 ^ 


„ Assam » » » tf n 

With one Of two exceptions, these results are just what we should Imve exited. 
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We know that large numbers of clerics and others come to take service in 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood, leaving their families behind in Burdwan. 
Pulkce-bearers and domestic servants similarly come up from Orissa. The 
Patna division supplies up-country servants to all Benral, oesidos a fair propoor- 
tion of the soldiers of the native army. The importea labour of the tea dis- 
tricts naturally comprehends a majority of males. On the other hand, it mij^t 
perhaps have been expected that the Chittagong division from its maritime 
position would have exnibited a larger excess of females. And, considering the 
extent of emigration irom Chota Nagpore, I must confess 1 was hardly prepared 
to find 'an excess of males in that division. 

372. It will be interesting, however, to carry the analysis further, and to 
. . . observe how the sexes are distributed in the several 

districts of each diviaion. 

873. In the Burdwan division the females are in excess in every district, 

but more particularly in Burdwan, Hooghly, and 
Beerbhoom. This is mainly to be accounted for 
by the fact that a laige number of the male inhabitants of these districts come 
to Calcutta for employment in commercial houses or public offices, while their 
wives and families remain behind. It is believed, moreover, that a consider- 
able amount of recruiting for the West Indies and Mauritius is carried on in 
Burdwan and Beerbhoom. 


In the Burdwan diviaion. 


374. In the Presidency division, Calcutta and its suburbs alone account for 
, „ _ . . , about 200,000 of the excess number of males. In 

n 10 reti ency wwion. Nuddea, however, the females are in excess by some 

60,000 souls. The fact would seem to be that a large number of males annually 
KO down to the Sunderbuns for the rice harvest, and they were therefore absexd 
from their homes in January last, when the census was taken. Mr. Stevens 
says that he himself met large parties of them on their way when he was out on 
tour in Bongong. It will be observed that in all the tuannahs bordming on 
the Sunderbuns, not only in the 24-Pergunnahs but in Jessore and Backergunge, 
the males are invariably in excess of the females. 

.. 375. In Kajshahyc the only districts in which there is any great dis- 

.... parity between the sexes are Mpormedabad, 

n 0 iy« a lye ivimon. Dinagepore, and Rungpore. In the first the females 

exceed the males by 62,610 persons; in the two last the males are in 
excess. The explanation is similar to that which I have given in regard 
to the districts bordering on the Sunderbuns. In the north of Bengal 
there would seem to be an insufficiency of local labour, for it is weU 
known that at the reaping season large bodies of labourers move northward 
to find employment in the rice-fields of Pumeah and Dinagepore. This may 
explain the excess of females in Moorshedabad. I observe, moreover, that Adam 
mentions tliree classes of women, who, he says, are found in considerable num- 
bers within the limits of the cityjurisdiction, viz., public wmnen; aged women 
who reside on the banks of the Bhagirutty on account of the holiness which its 
waters confer ; and widows.” Even in the city of Moorshedabad the fmnales 
exceed the males, though it might be expected that, as in other towns, the 
number of traders, shopkeepers, and day htbourers who resort to4he city fiom 
the surrounding district without their fiunilieB would cause an excess in the 
male portion of its population. 

376. In the portion of the Cooch Behar divisi6n which ^ north of 
In Cooch B0hu. Rajshahye, the males are in a majority, and though 

of course Daijeeling is on exceptional district, this 
would seem to be the rule, as already pointed out, throughout the north of 
Bengal. In Darjeeling an excess of males would naturally be expecte^ a large 
number of the labourers employed on the tea gardens- of the distri^ being 
residents of Nepal who have le£b thehr wives and fiianilies in that eountiy. < 
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MT. M tklDMM dMot ^lbawlWK*4jl,OOOii>«oeMoftlMB«I«. 

2”, laiijMro^rlion of il^e sexes is speowllj 

ggS^ih TliRSiTriTn entirely^ 

^ ^ ^the dxstrfetaw employed 

«emco, m «ll yanks, executive, judiraal, 
OMUuAMM m ^ in most cases tW leave their femilies'* at their 

mdf c^miiiiiMi to the very marked preponderance of women. 
* 0 majjr al^ hafl^hfissawniiw to do with it’* In the adjoining 8uh>diviBion 
of hi thn^JEteewi thamtah of Fmrrredpore, we also find alaree 

ese^ of nttialMl* mt hlOM move sonth, the relative numbers of the malm 
ioeeeaee, nntij in tiho PirtOoakhally sub-division (which comprises a large portion 
of the Baekerguuiffe 0im4«ibune) they are considerably in excess of the 
k aiittiler phenomeM we* notioed in the f^esideney division. With regard to 
thh north of the divfakmy Jn|C an wechiemd in Rajshahye that the males scorned 
to have moved mwthwatiH MswhMr the esentral districts for Pumeah and Dinage- 
pore, «o in Mymana%; Jm ^ a^therp sub-divisions of Attia and Kishoregungo 

r THIf llOfl WMk '*** d^la^ e. eWa d'Jaak m«%jI xl.^ P___ 

nudes, 
exceed 

sanie all mm m^cuaj^ i/ncui lui^ui# 

have been expeofcod, cbniidering the large pumber of imported coolies employed 
on the tea gwrdens of fhe datnol. 

« 



, tha females ht 40,000, the Jiropm*tion of the sexes being pretty much the 
U over the dhdrict. In Oao h a r tne sexesaremore nearly equal than might 


878. Passing to the Chitti^rong divtrion, it is not surprising to find an 

iMMCuamnM. S«^ cfW^ to^inaitt^n^ Chittagong 

(M «Msimr ^ ^ w 'die dwIhPlot winch mainly sttppMslMcars or native 

sailors for vessels tradiimf in hpudian wateie. It idso supplies Arraoan with labour 
during the cold seasepi Ifoakhally k also a maritime district, aud many of its 
residents follow a sea-toing occunation. I should, therefore, have expected to 
find here also an exoelN m fiei^ee. On the contrary, however, there is an 
exoesB of melee. It irill H rilmolieoted that It was in Noakholly whore the people 
maniiSmtod the great^ eNnn regsrdipg the eenstui operatiotts, and it may possi- 
bly be the case that ill pomhlt el womep in the district has not been correctly 
returned. But I minik mUNMi of hialse may with more show of reasoi^ be ex- 
plained in another wikfi Noahhilly end Tipperah are great rico-growing districts, 
and it is q|nlte posa^e that at thh rime the census was taken they contained an, 
abnermel mmmetef male adults, who may bate come from tho other side of the 
Megnay wherii iVe fenipl a lame mieesa of toudes. Tho phenomenon of an excess 
of m4oo in^moiiahldijr JadNConly agrees with what we have alroady observed 
in the PriMddMmy and llaeeil rimidm Owing to the large volume of firesh 
wato whieh $s immntd 40Mm the Idegnaj motivation in Noakhally has been 
oaxried to the fe% ihaheac^ and tiheie la nohr little or no intervening forest as 
there is in tha and despore} but the country nevertheless 

paxtalmi of tha cbajtiWtofi nfumtohun sUstnol, and its extensive rio^l^ 
may xeaulre % ImportlitSoa i<w lahoW to till and reap them. all, 

the nulfts o«^ ^ pmiim w ,W(lrifeh»Uy t>y 10,000 souls; in Tippemh 
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Pamoah tho males are gwatty in of ^ fymim > |«rtS»alariy 
the cjwo in tho KaUagtogo Thabnth, wh«jfc fanwJiOB Hath tJw Dmagepore 
boundary. 

380. Sofhr a8the%aresgo, then, fh^eyaeemtoshotriMtttibetittetiia 

oensue was taken, them had bate a monment hf 
App«eiit)?.n«*ikw. ^ oanteil dMobi of .Bdagnato tho 

extreme north on the one hand and the extrOm^jjMiKith on tho othOTt dlh tihe 
central parts of Behar and Bengal the females pgrOpmufecate; irldlo.im the meU 
bordering on tho nortlrem frontier, as veU as in those at the eKfeepoo fm of 
tho delta, there is a largo excess of males. This phenosnenon is so general 
throug’hout the districts we hare e^capiixied as to cota&rta the acoittecy ot the 
census in no smaU degree. The coincidence — hr it can hardly be called a law>** 
read in the light of we explanation I have suggested, aooords ndth vhat we 
know of the actual circumstances of the conntjy, and so fer goes to prcwe ihot 
our figures represent the actual condition of things and hare not been febrioated 
for the occasion. In order to test the suffioienciy of our explanalioo, howeoer, 
it would be necessary, when the next census is taken, to select aether season, 
when the people have not the same inducement to leave their homdi. 


*" can only conclude that it is mainly from the latter 

dis'tricts that the Ooryas found in Oafcutta and elsewhere migrate. The Oaloutta 
census accounts for nearly 20,000 of the males who appear to be absent from 
their homes in Orissa. Tho temple of Jnggannath appa^tly does not affect 
the relative proportion of the sexes; the excess of tnales is notioeable in most 
of the tbannahs of Fooree dutnot, and the cetuus was not tstkgn at the time 
of any festival. 

382. In Chota Nagpore the males are In excess of the females overywhure 

. _ ^ „ exoept in$ingbhoom, the greatest diapaiity occuvring 

In Chota Nogpota. Haaareebagh. This may be due to immigraliOB 

from the densely peopled districts (ff Behar. , There ate a large number d£ 
Hindu§tam traders and shop-keep^ in the pdoviiice^ who naturally are not 
accompanied by their female relatives. 

383. In Assam also the males are largely in excess of the ’females. This 

excess may be to some eattent due to the iroporta* 
" tion of coolv labour fer the wemk industry cff the 


In Orissa the males pti^nderate slightiiy in Pooree and the Tributary 
Mehals: the femides in Cuttack and Balasore. I 

ii mm ^ 4*. 


^ban, who was Deputy Commissioner at the time, is at a loss to expltun. 

t t 

384. I now pass on to the examinataen of the ratio of the sexes among 

Hindus and Muhammadans Miqpectiyely. It has 
been said that ^e nmpondesattce af mwes whioh 
hmbeen so uMwkedmpcisvicsml^^ oaustises is 
due to the persistent conoeulment of large numb^ of ir<nnea. Bu^ as if to 
show tliat this oaituoi be the true explanamoo, it has bsep feimd,that wnsteos it 
might be expected tfeat the, Mm s ltnah s would be the most scrupuloni in 

ttaJta mm m 


might be expected that the, jCnte 
dedaring the Jtnia. iungfeer df ths * 
greater among tbanteliiotMh 
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more marked among Muhammadans thanv^nmong; ]^ «|n 

the Muhammadan females oonstitixfe 54 per um^ 3H«ihai nm« d#n 

nity : in Shahabad, 53 per cent, j in Barun, 52 pw ceiili { iin4%1^^hdfeot, 51 pw 
cent. In all these districts the percenfege cf Biiidn pmlw timcmg J^dife is 
less, the difference in sorpe cases amountinff to as rnnch as p^ cent This 
result confirms the experience of the North-West and other Iproyhices fw to the 
larger proportion of females among Mtdrammadans Ihim tmroig ^ 
it is hardly perhaps what we sho^d have expected. 1%e exe^i of feni^^ 
over males in the Patna division was attributed above to Ihe niphbel^ of 
males who take service either in the native ariny orih the femflies <ff.B 
and others throughout Bengal; and such persons axe ahpost Bjfi^dus, 

Taking this fact into consideration, then, the diffarence between 
percenteges of Hindu and Muhammadan finales is even gr^tm tlfen the 
figures represent. The disparity an question may partly be explained bv the 
existence of a large class of public women in Bmiar who are almest always 
Muhammadans. In Chumpanm the miales are in. excess of the females, and, as 
we might expect, the excess is greater among Hindus, who fmrm idle agrirndtural 
class of Behar, than among Muhammadans. 


389. 

Purneab an 

males there are 50*7 per cent, of the Hindu popularion, and 51*8 pscr cent, of 
Muhammadans. It must be remembered that we axe now on the confines of 
Behgal, where we Imve already noticed the percentage of males among Muham- 
madans is generally, if anything, slightly greatSr than among Hindus, and 
where, it will hereafter be pointed out, me Muhammadans ^are mainly an 
agricultural class. The thaunahs in whidi the eofeess of nial^ jb: nM>st marked 
in Pumoah are the rice-growing tracts which border on Bmagepors and Maldah. 
We may be pretty certain thermore that the excess is due to M^iilinan immi- 
grants feom the districts of Clentral Bengal. 


In Monghyr and Bhaugulppre, again, lbepeiroen^|^ of females aniong. 

.. . ^ . Muhammads^ is greater than among Hindus ; but 

ewer ona I . PuHieah we find the reverse to be the case. The 


390. I proceed to consider the classifieation of the pec^e aecmrdmg 

.. X. X to age. In the sim^ enumerators form which 

caioDM mg ag«. was upiwoved fer^use iu Bengal, the column 

for age was omitted. All that was attempted, was to disihD|paish between 
chUd^ and adults— the age of twelve ^ears being taken as the Umri of i^dbood. 
I am far from thinking that this decision is to be regretted- .JEbquiries r^;ard- 
lug the age of individueds would have been certain to exebe nissatisfection, 
and the results, when obtedned,. axe not vmy valuable. There is hsxdlv one 
native in a thousand who knows how old he is, and the infinmarion eoueeted 
on the point must have been more or less untrustworihy. ^en in the simple 
distinction of children from adults, the reAllts cannot be< ^depfmded. on. It 
will be seen that eve^where the boys largely exceed the /white. 
number of adult men always faHs short of ^t of adult wmnem . Explana- 
tion of this is perfectly simple. Girls anive at matirnty sootier/ “ibaii boys,, 
and many of them are returned as wommi, while mateis of 
continue to be classed as boys. It must be recdleeted that 
girls are married while mere ifeildren, apd aim fiot 
age of fourteen. They thus ebme to lm)poksdup<m aii»;W^^ 
age than that at whica a boy wotdd be reckoned to te 
It is possible, toq. thid) some girls may pmi^ 

altogether. At ^ WW/ 

girls were.'SomeihaES «i^|ii|.ded''dfi. 1k« preh^' 
they would rmnovE. 
their own femiliMU 

tions for the presma^ buf at the smlm'’ 

siotii may have ooqmaibdr'''; ' , ,, ' ■: ■ / '■ 

i®I. It wiH be testruciivE, boWe^, 
to adults m Beogal with the stetistios. cl add cfiliSir 
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censUs^i It«i»y it Imt -be said thai'our figures are as worthy of credit oii 
the pomt as those: cf other provinces. 

m. ^clnd^g Hal Tipperah and the Naga andGaro Hills aa before, 

Kiimiien of the total number of persons returned as under 

“1:“** .1 i. • * 1 . X ye^of age is 22,995,977, against 48,676,702 

returned as being over fhat age. Histingmshmg these classes as children and 
adults respectively, we find that of the former class 12,580,272 are males and 
10,466,T06> femide» Anibng the adults^JO, 868,333 are males, and 22,«08,369 
ane females., Thttt 64‘6 per cent, of the population is said to be under 12 years 
of age, end 65*6 per cent, ovm* that age. The proportion per cent, of the adults* 
and cdiil&en pf each sex is, as follows:— Men, 81-3; boys, 18-8; women, 84-2; 
girls 16*7. The women Ihus exceed the men by nearly the same ^re as the 
girls fell short pf the boys, the total number of the sexes being nearly equal. 

303. Two points presient themselves for consideration in regard to those 

n. , 0 . 1 . «. “ 7*"“* „daldMi stand to 

edult| in this country ; and secondly, the proportion 
of tlie sexes in either class. 

394. In, his report on the, census of the North-Western Provinces in 1865, 

tho abnonunlly 

excessive proportion of children in an Indian popu- 
lation as contrasted with European countries ; and each successive census that 
has been taken in tliis country has exhibited the same phcnomonoti. In thp 
North-West the proi^rtion^r cent, of children under 12 m the population was 
found to be 36*58 } in the Punjab it was 35*42 ; in Oude 36 ; and now in Bengal 
it is 34*5. In the Berars the age at which children were distinguished from 
adults was taken to be 13, and the children were found to compose 35*7 per 
cent, of the population. In the Central Provinces the age was 14, and the 
children numbered 89*9 pm* cent. 

, 395. In Englmid, which of all European countries has the largest propor- 
tionate number of chilaren, the percentage up to 12 years of age upon the total 
'population is 29*44. It will be seen, therefore, that in every province of Indfe, 
so far as we know at present, the ratio which children bear to the rest of the 
population is considexably in excess of European countries. The excess appears 
tol^ least in Bengal, but even hme our figures show the children under 12 to 
be no less than 17 per cent, more numerous than they are in England. It will ^ 
be seen fuither on that there is -reason to believe that the excess is even greater 
than this, 

AnaiyUt of ti» «««m for m<A 896. Analvising the figures for each division, 
diviiion. WG hsive the following results : — 

In the Burdwan division the children form 30*9 per cent, of the population. 
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397. In the Burdwan division we findthat in the a^ H^d^u 

. ^isftariots, whsaw' 

; the propcu4on cf 

mofe than 29*2 and 294 per eent* reJpC^vely. In Beerbboom B»e pme^fege is 
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31-4; in Midnapore, 32'3 ; aikl in BancociAli, where4heT© lias been «o fevw 
33'6.* These results corroborate in a remarkalde degme 'wbat the tnedical 
authorities toll us regardinff ^ihis fever. They sav ibat ime it» ob^ttacteristics is 
that thdse who are atteohea by it are enervated to sneb hn extent as to be unable 
to propagate their species. The fact that in Burdwan the number of children is 
is percent, less than in the neighbourini^ district ef ^anooorah, where there has 
be^ no fever, is singularly condnnatoiy of this view, 

398. In the Si-Pergunnahs the proptfrkiou of children in ^ population is' 

largely anected by the peouliiw oiTcamstsatces of the 
^ p»8»ideBcy diruion. towu of Caleutta. Calcutta hus ouly 14:6 jWr Cent, 

of its population under 12 years of age. This is, of course, explained by its 
existence as an enmorium of trade— ^a eoHuoiet where male ^ults firon^ all 

parts of the world settle temporarily for purposes of trade without becoming 
permanent residents. The children of Europe^ are usually sent to England 
at an early age, and a large number of the native inhabitants of Calcutta have 
.their homes and femiUcs dsewhere. The influx of reapers into the Sunderbuns, 
too, helps to reduce the proportion of childrenrinthe 24.Pergunnah8 and Jessore. 
In the former district they constitute 28*3 per cent, of the population; in tlio 
latter 82 “1. In Nuddea racy form 32*9 per cent, of its population. 

399. The Ba|shahye division gives some curious results in this particular. 

The proportion of children in each district is as 
follows - 


Bi^ahahye 


JLfX4/i/JL 9UWIMUarU, 

Dinagepore 

Maldah 

Rajshahye 

Rungpore 

Bogra 

Pubna 


32' 1 percent. 
831 
34-6 
36- 1 
32-4 
34-4 
351 


»> 

tf 
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Thus Moorshedabad and Rungpore have apparently much fewer children than 
Dinagepore, Rajshahye, and Pubna, which lie between them. I can pretend to 
offer no explanation of this phenomenon. 

|00. In the Dacca division Ihe proportion of ohildren is below the average 

in FurreMpore only, where tiiey nnmber 31 *8 per 
cent, of Ihe population. In Syihet, the great fish> 
eating district of Bengal, the children compose as mueh as 37*3 per cent. the 
population. Elsewhere the i»oportion vanes from 35’4 to 36*0 per cent. 

401. In Chittagong the percentage is 39'8, in Noakhally 38*0, in Tipperah 

36-4, and in the Hill Tracts 34*2. The maritime 
position of the two former districts will help to 
account for the singularly large proportion of children found in the praulation. 
It will be recollected that in Chittagong we found a lar^^. excess of remales — 
due, it was suggested, to the absence of a number of mtue adults in 8ea*foring 
occupations. 

402. In Behar the percentage of children is fully up to the average which 

has; been found in idle Kenib-West, The. children 
" * **’ are comparatively fewest in the fbilba district, where 

they constitute 32*8 per cent. dl the ^pulation. In Gya, ^lahabad, and Pumeah 
thw are about 34 per cent. , in Tifhoot 34*d; while in Sarmi^ C!hum|^^ Monghyr, 
and Bhai^pore, they range between 35*2 and 36 ipbr cent,, ^ In the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs the children are remarkablT nniflemme,- fo as. much as 4^*7' 
per cent, of the pepularien. This ooimrioesi exaoirfy wi^ wlwrt Wo know of the 
'Sonthals, among whom the proportion of bhilc&eni is even hij^er. In the 
S(|ttthal villages in that portion Of ^C’Damim whidh lies in Mjm^al, the 
chfldren. under tWdVe constitute 47*5 per cent, of ihe population. Iir Godda Ae 
peremtage is 46*5. In tlm Paharia vula^, on the othmr hand, Ihe peoC^tage 
of ohildren is only 41 and! 40*5 respectively. The Sonthals axe sudtobea 
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hare increased in numbers 
T® also find that throughout 

403. Orissa oalk for im) particular remark. In the three regulation distncts 

Ori«M. the prop^ion of children ranges between 34*1 per 

V rn , xr u 1 t Poor^ to 34*8 per cent, in Balasore. In 

the Intot^ wb^ there are a large number of aboriginal tribes, the 

properiioa ta aa hijgh as 37*8. 

404. j^t it is in Cibola Nagpore that we find the largest proportionate 

Ckot.K*gp«« num^ of children. I give the figures for each 

district: — 

In Hazareebagb the children form 36*4 per cent, of the population. 

,i Lohardugga „ „ 40*4 

,j „ Singbhootn „ 40*0 

,, Maunbhoom „ „ 37*1 

„ Tributary Mehals „ „ 40*4 

Hazarcebag^ is more or less peopled br Hindustanis, Maunbhoom by Bengalis. 
But in Lohardugga, Singbhoom, and the Tributary Mehals, where 4w Hindus 
are located, the average is nearly as high as we found it to be in the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs. 

405. Assam is also largely p^pled by aboriginal tribes, who have becoine 

^ Hinduism to a certain extent. The people are 

* always said, however, to be extremely prolific. The 

proportion of children found in each district is as below . 

Goalpara ... ... ... ... 36*4 per cent. 

Kamroop ... ... ... .#[ 36*2 

Bummg ... ... ... ... 33*1 

Nowgong ... ... ... ... 86*0 

Seebsaugor ... ... ... ... 36*0 

Luckimpore ... ... ... ... 86*4 

Khaaiamis 40*6 

In Durrung the proportion seemi^ abnorma^ low. It is possible that the’aver- 

X in the tea dutriots is to some extent afrocted by the importation of cooly 
ur, though a large portion of the imported coolies now-a-days are accompanied 
by their wives and. fi^Uies. 

406. In tlte tables in the appendix will bo found most elaborate caleula- 
PrtiportiM of ohiUMo to Mdi rdi. tions, giving the peicentaffes of children to adults 
gtoM «!•*•. in the several religious classes for each distnet m 

Bengal. ^It may be convenient to give an abstract for divisions this place: 

^warihsp^ ^ oWWfWi untier 12 in tmei religum clam qf the popu/tdion. 
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DhrliSogi. 

BurdwMi * 
Brnridwiey 
Biuflhshye . 
C!ooiihBflh» 
Baooa 


Pstua 
Bhaugu^ore 
Oriasa 

Oheia Nagpera 


Htodof. 

Muluimmaduis. 

ChrisitMui 

30*6 

31*6 

31-6 

88 !? 

as'O 

294 

31*0 

36*0 

29 5 

347 

37*6 

26-2 

31*5 

38*2 

88*3 

32*2 

40*4 

81*5 

34*6 
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35‘3 
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‘ 89*6 
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34*9 

39*2 

37 9 

87*0 

41*7 

35*4 

86*9 

88*6 
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89*9 

82*2 

37*8 

35*0 

35*2 

26*7 

453 

87 « 

40-9 

343 


t'otel. 

30-9 

308 

340 

340 

35*5 

37*9 

34-4 

86*2 

36*5 

88-6 

85'7 
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to abnormal oonditiohs sufficient to explain the: 
of children in different dtvisiims. 

407. The table, howereri dn^loses well of 

Proportion irmtor .mong Muhom- care&l eonsidewitiioin lia ^ first plaee, except in 

thM •mong Hindwin seiigaL Pahoaj Oiissa, aod f Obota Hagpore* Jl&e Dropmion 
of children is everywheie greater among Muhnninadan^ than anting Hinaus. In 
some cases the difference is only sHght, asinl^ordwan, Bhauguipc^, and Asram. 
Jn these divisicms, as in those {n’eriously mentioned as exe^pm^ .to^^ ^ role, 
the number of Muhammadans is oomparatlTely small,. 

Muhammadans are more numerou8~>4n the central and eastern districts of .Bengal 
— the Muhammadans would seem to Ihare mudi lar^r :toiHes Hindus. 

The excess Varies in diffeient divisions,' but, as a rme, it may be said that the 
])ropoTtion of children among Muhammadans bs these districts is abmit one<sixth 
as large again as among Himids. In the Baeea and ^hitts^oag divisions the 
difference is considerable, the percentage of children among Muhammadaus being 
as much as 38'2 and 40‘4 respectively. In tlie former divisimi the districts iix 
'which the difference is most marked are Dacca, Mymensh^ and Bylhet, in all. 
of which th^ children of Muhammadans are nearly orrerfoulfm as himrerous again 
AS those of Hindus. In Chittagong we should have expected the piraportion of 
children in the Muhammadan community to e:i(oeed tcmt amoi^ > Hindus, but, 
curiously enough, the excess is greatest, . not in the. Chittagong district, yirhich 
supplies the bulk of the lascais who go to seU, but in Tippmah, which is not a 
maritime district at alL In this district the percentage of children among 
Muhammadans is 39*2 against a 'percentage <ff '29*4 only, mdng Hihdus. 

408. In the Patna division the proporiion^of children among Muhammadans 
MuimmnudMM m •xrieaittnh cbm IS Only 34 per cent, againit l^*$i p^eent among 

iDB«ng*i. Hindus ; and in Monghyr rad Bhau^poro we have 

a similar excess of children among Hindus. This is imposed- ^ Jne results of 
the North-West census of 1865, when there were round only 35 '6 per cent, 
of children among Hind^ agmnst 36'1 pep cent, among .Muhammad^. I 
can offer no explanation, but toe fitet ought not to he overloohcd, that while 
in Central and Eastern Bengal, wh^ the Muhammadans fmrm. the great bulk of 
the agricultural classes, they appear to have very piuoU. lapgpl^ fisipdies than the 
Hindus; in the North-West rad Belmr, whmre they arc cpm|>aratively fevr in 
number, and not, as a rule, agriculturists, &ei^ fisumlies axe hot thach, if at all, 
larger than those of Hindus. 



409. Of course there is another explanation which suggests itsdf, namiely, 
Mmujte pntteur wA won eomwon that marria^ IS moro univers^ among the Muham- 

with them th«n with Hiwio*. msdras of Loiver Bengal than m whaxl 'While 

1 am not prepared to say iliat this is not tire ease, the e^Iana^on seems to me to 
be ^together msufficient to account for the pheitmnenonore baycnotici^. It must 
bo borne in imnd that the proportion of children among Mthammadamipif.^ 
is not oidy gimter than among Muhammadems elsetihiepo, Imt also ^ 
amongst Hindus. 

^ ^ 'i I ' ' , ' 

410. A possible explanation of curious phraomcnon is s^ngestcd by a 
chiidnn wort nnmoroiu Mkuveiy oonsidcrariun of tho cohumthefided OMcTS mtheabovo 

.won* .bo^wii tribe.. table. The there referred to cwiswt mainly 

of aboriginal tribes. We have already found thatiii Sondml Pergunnahs rad 
Chota Nagpore, whmy largo numbers ^of these frizes located, the; jUroportion 
of children to adults is veiy h|gh; rad the that im ovehy divirion 

where aboriginal tribes are dsund in ray the propcwtmn^of children 

among them is much high^ than in the o^hmr ehissos. Thus kt the Bmrdwan 
divisiun the percontdge of children auibng OfkiMfit- is 39*9,: in the Bhaiugulpore 
-division, which comprises the Bonthal PnArgunnahs, itiatts ^oigh ftS^45*3^pereBnt•y 
. - Nagpore 40*9. The aboriginal tribes 

fra from dyrns: out, seem to be the most twolific race in,£boia. Whra diswlNi^ 
the growth of the population in Ghotn NWimKi;..! adduoed roascaia.f^ 



and 
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tot a had eni^o^y inraeawd in nmnben within the part few years, 

I fidly expect that the next cenna wffl sa&fectorily demonstrate to 

411. Inflte last chaptOT it was suggested that to Muhammadans of Lower 

«I«wr S.U • ' aoonginal blood. There seems reason to believe that 

many of the -^d abon^es, who were driven down the Gaugetic valley by 

Jhe absorbed in the Hindu system, seized 

e?“l>"aco Mam, and so ’recover 
T? fT£ S -^T position in which Hinduism placed them. 

If there IS any for this theory, may it not be owing to their aboriginal 
exteaotaon that the Mu^mans of the Bengal delta are found in tho present day 
M much mw^roUfio than either ^eir Hindu neighbours or their co-roligionists 
m the North-West ? While throwing out this suggestion, however, I feel tliat I 
;nust leave its thorough discussion to an abler pen than mine. 

412. Before quitting the subject, however, I would draw attention again 
if girbtmretornedu womens pro* to what I said in a previous paragraph reo'arding 

portion o£d.ud«mi.rtoUy higher. the excoss of girls Over boys. I pointed out that 
while the boys compose 18*8 per cent, of the population, tho girls are only 
15*7 per cent., the ratio of the sexes being inversed in the case of adults. 
And I suggested as an obvious explanation— not that largo numbers of 
girls wore purposely omitted from tho returns, for that would involve a huge 
disparity in the relative numbers of the sexes, but that girls were more likdy 
to be returned as women than boys to be returned as men. If this supposition 
is correct (and I see no reason to doubt it), it follows that wo have something 
like 3*1 per cent, of the population returned as being over'twelvo years of age, 
whereas it is really under tW Umit. Thus the proportion of children in the 
total population is increased from 34*5 per cent, to 37*6 per cent., against 
29*44 per cent, in, England. In other words, three-eighths of the population of 
Bengal ^ is imder twelve years of ago ; whereas less than three-tenths of the 
population of England is under^ the same age. Either tiierefore the rate of 
mortality in this country must be infinitely bi^er than in England, or there 
must be a greater proportionate number of births. Looking at the singular 
uniformity which marks the proportion of children in every province of India 
in which a census has been taken, 1 do not think the difBculty can bo got over 
by the mere assumption of inaccuracy in the figures. 

413. In a paper which I read three years ago before the Social Science 
Birthim<»«i«im«r<mip»>b.biyth«D Association of Bengal, I made the following 

ia Engiifti)d.aad higher nte of Lirta. remarks, whioh I may be permitted to quote m 

connection with this subject : — 

“ The wider prevalence, I may say the universality, of marriage in tliis 
country will of course account for a larger proportion of births among the 
population. Man:iage and the raising of offspring is consider^ a religioiw 
duty by the Hindu, and both sons and daughters are ewly provided for in this 
fesp^set by all right-minded and orthodox parents. So important, too, is it con- 
sidered to have male offspring by whom the funeral ntes may bo duly cele- 
brated, thajt not only is a second marriage allowable to mal^, but a pretext 
is thus iTound even for polygamy. It is quite possible again that, owing to 
the early age at which marriage is consummated as compared with European 
countries, hu^er hunilies as a rule should be the result. It may of cours^be 
urged that the interdiction of widow marriages must have an uyunous 
upon the increase of population ; but after all I should bo mchned to doubt 
whether the total number of Hindu widows at all approaches the number of 
unmamed women in England or other Eurepean countries. And we m^t 
farther bear in mind that moral restraints upon mamage do not exist in mis 
Gountry. Th6 informEtioii which this AssocifttioB lately collected ui^regftrd to 

the agrioidtural classes, conclusively showed that mamage takes place Iw a 

matter of courre, and is scarcely, if at all, mfluenred by any consideration of 
the means of liviz^s^. # • 

2 p 
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‘‘ That tho rate of inortality ha this country is htgher tima in Ettfope, will 
only be conclusively demonstrated when a system of mortua^ returns shall 
have been established upon a satis&ctory basis. Suchj however, is the universal 
belief of those who have studied the question ; and if we consider the earlier 
maturity of life in this country, and consequently the earlier expenditure of the 
forces of nature ; or if we regard the absence of many of those comforts, or 
rather necessaries in the way of food, shelter and medical skill, whidh. in 
civilised countries are such prophylactics to longevity ; or, lastW if we contem* 

S late those vast calamities, such as famines and pestilences, which periodically 
evastato whole provinces, we must admit that prmdfam there are not want- 
ing causes sufficient to produce such a result.” 

414. The point whether more childreh are bom to a given number of 
If the proportion of birth, btho pcrsons m this ^utry t^n in England, is one on 
lame, mortauty of adaito most be which opmions dlier, and unfortunately we have 

nothing better than opinion to guide us in the i 
matter. If, however, as ^me authorities contend, early marriages do not result ! 
in a greater number of births, it seems to be admitted that they tend to shorten ' 
life. Given tlfo abnormal excess of children which we find in India, and 
assuming’ 4hat our figures are approximately correct, either more . ohildten < 
n\ust be bom into the country proportionately, or the adults must die earlier. 
If the proportion of births is the same — that is, if no larger proportion of the 
Mople have children, and if those who have children -have as a rule no larger 
families than people in England — ^the only oonclusion is that the mortafity 
must be something frightful. 


I return to the subject of sex. 


SXCM <»f boy. or<ir Rirh in diflbront S'l pCT Cent, more of Ae populati 

diviKions And in ditfornnt cUuMei of the ffirls* The following table showa the ejc 

‘*^"'***®“‘ division and in each of the great religioa 


'We have seen that as a rule the boys 
cent, more of the population than the 
Uowing table shows the Cixeessin each 
a each of the great religious classes : — 


DmsxoK. 


Burdwan 4.. 

Presidoucy 
lif^ehahye ... 

OttCCA 

Chittagong:.,, 

Patna 

Bhaugalporc 
OrifiBa 

Chota Nagpore 
Asaam 

416. One or two points for consideration suggest themselves on looking 

Uniformitiy of m«ew in fiengd. foble. In the forst place it will be obser^ 

that while the proportion of ohildreu gradually 
rises as we proceed from the west to the east of Bengal, the difference between 
the proportions of the sexes remains wonderfully steady, ranging between 8*3 
and 3*6. It is impossible not to regard this uniformity as confixiniug the 
accuracy of our figures. ® 

417. In the next place it is worthy of notice that the difference between 
B.CC*. greater in Bengal than dM* the proportion <rf bc^S and that of fflr la in the total 

• T, f ^ “88 in Behar, Oris^, and Assam, 

than It 18 in Bengal and Chota Nogpore. The aven^ for the ^augulpom 
division IS abmwmally affected by Puraeah, which m all these peromti^ 
shows Itself much more of a Bengal Aan a Behar district. The differen^in 
the proportions of boys and girls in Bengal is no less than 4*2 per cent. In 
^tho Sonthal Pei^nnahs, on the other hand, the difference is only 2*1, which lA 
first sight hardly seems to agree with the large diffenmee noticed in Chota 
Magpore. But when wje examine each district of that province, we find ** iift* 


Porcentago of 
girls in total 
population. 


DltFBASlfOl AMOir« 


Hindu.. 
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whUe the diflferen^ is 6 per cent, ii Hazareebagh, it is 4 and 4-1 per cent, in 
Lohardugga and Maunbhwm respectively, 2-8 per cent, only in Singbhoom, 
and 1*6 per cent, in the Tributary Mehals. What the explanation of thew 
cunous resulra be, I am not at all prepared to say. The large excess of 
boys over girls in Hazareebagh is particularly inexplicable. 

418. Turning now to the religious sects, we find, firnt, that the difleronce 

18 everj^here greater among Muhammadans than 
among Mindus ; and secondly, that, with some excep- 
. , T. greater among Hindus than among Others, 

The exceptions are the Patna and Onssa divisions, in the former of which the 
number of Others is so inconsiderable, that it may be left out of tie ques- 
tion altogether. In Orissa the difierence among Others is 2-6, and among 
Hindus 2*2. As ~ -.v . .6 


Greater emong^ MaliamBia4enB than 
among Hindus, and greater among 
Hindus than among ab^glnal tribes. 



of male births among i 
aboriginal tribes, 

are resumed as women, most girls are so "returned among Muhammadans "and 
fewest among aborigin^ tribes. This is probably what we should have expected. 

419. I am aware that there is a third explanation which, tliough not, as 
I think, the correct one, is yet of sufficient importance to deserve notice. Our 
figures may be used to prove that many ^Is are not returned at all ; for it 

Not due to ooneodmeBt of girii. natmally bo expected ^at if concealment is 

practised, it would he practised by the various reli- 
gious classes pi^isely as these figures go to show. In other words, the eicess 
t}f boys over girls being greatest among Muhammadans, and greater among 
Hindus than among aboriginal tribes, it may at once be said that the excess is 
due to the persistent concealment of the girls. If this were the case, however, 
we must recollect that two consequences would follow. First, the equality of 
the sexes would be impaired ; we mould have to make allowance for a large 
number of concealed females, which would result in an excess of fomales 
over males, contrary to all Indian experience. In the next place, we have seen 
that children axe, as it is, more numerous relatively among Muhammadans than 
among Hindus ; and if We arcT to stmposo that more girls are concealed among 
the former class than among the latter, the result must bo a still greater 
disproportion in the relative numbers of the children. ^ 

420. The explanation suggested, however, seems to me to be quite suffi- 

„ . . cient. The same motives which would prompt «a 

B.ttotbeirbriagretu«.d«w«M,. ^ his daughtms, Would 

prompt him to return, them as grown-up women. It is quite as likely that 
more girls should be returned as women among Muhammadans than among 
Hindus as that thqy should be concealed and not returned at all. In the absence of 
any registiation of hhrths, it is impossible to sav whether male births do or do 
not predominate in tins country; and if they ao, whether the predominance is 
more marked among Muhammadans than among othm* classes of the population. 
For t he present we most be content simply to chronicle our results. Further 
light will doubliess be thrown upon ^e subject hy tlm census in othw pr(^ 
vinoes, and the day may arrive when we shall be able to interpret the ^cial and 
phyaiologiced laws which are at work in our midst with some degree of certainty 
and satisfiMStion. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE NATIONAUTIBS, EACBS, AND TRIBES OP THE PEOPLE. 


421. There is certainly no part of India — ^^rhaps there is no country in the 

world — ^whichcontjunsso wide a variety of races and 
Ethnical yariotiei m Bengal. tiibes as we find in Bengal. The nationality of the 

inhabitants of these provinces is, in truth, of the most heterogeneous description. 
In Bengal Proper we have a people physically distinct from any other race in 
India. Whether, on the one hand, they are to be attributed to climatic 
infiuences and the natural characteristics of the country,^ or, on the othw, to the 

greater infusion of aboriginal blood, this people 
The Bengtiu. presents national peculiarities sufiScient to identify 

it in any part of the world. Living amid a net-work of rivers and morasses, and 
nourished on a watery rice diet, the semi-amphibious Bengali in appearance 
belongs to a weak and puny race, yet he is able to endure ^ amount of exposure 
to wmch the up-country Hindustani would soon fidl a victim. In active pursuits 
the Bengali is timid and slothful^ but in intellect he is subtle and sharp-witted ; 
and these latter qualities, combined with a plodding industry and a natural 
fondness for sedentary employment, have earned him mto Government offices 
all over the country, and raised him to some of the highest judicial posts in 
the land. Besides inhabiting the province of Bengal Ptopmr, Bengalis are found 
in considerable numbers in the border districts, such as Pnrucah, the SonthaJ 
Pergunnahs, Maunbhoom, and Goalpara. The total number of Bengali-speaking 
people may thus be put down at between 37 and 38 millions. 

422. Allied to the Bengali by language as well as descent, the people 

of Orissa have nevertheless derived a peculiarity of 
physiognomy and character firam their isolated posi- 
tion. *^0 Ooryas are even more timid than the Bengalis. Conservative to 
a degree, they are wanting in enteiprise, contented to follow the practices 
<n their foremthers, and evincing a thorough dislike of all modem improve- 
ments. The same characteristic makes mem the most bigoted and priest- 
ridden people in India. Their numbers may be reckoned at about 4 millions. 

423. At the other extreme of Bengal we find another distinct nationality in 

the Assamese — a race speaking a language very 
e tnmem. similar to Bengali, but largely tinted in descent by 

the mixture of Indo-Chinese blood. The mlley of me Brahmaputra has been 
the scene of frequent revolutions, by which one tribe has succeeded to another,’ 
and each has left its traces on the character and physique of the present iphabi- 
tants. The purest Assamese, it is believed, are ^ Ahoms of me Seebsaugor 
district, but few have kept their lineage undefiled ; and the jpresent iidiabitants 
of the provinces may be described as a mos^el race wwh Ahom, Cbutiya, 
Koch, Bodo, and Aryan blood m their veins. They are a proud, haughty, and 
indolent people ; the use of opium, to which they are aadiptea, liaving, it is 
said, an injurious influence upon the national character. They’" number less than 
2 miUions. 


424. Perfectly distinct from the three nationalities above mentioned, the 
The Hiudusunii. up-country Hindustanis of Behar are of a harder and 

^ more manly type. They speak Hindee, the 
l^guago of Upper India ; though some of the inflections used in the vulgar 
dialects exhibit a remarkably affinity to the language of Ben^l. The Hindus- 
tanis are more decidedly Aryan than any o£ the other races found in Bengal. 
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Even the ^nji-aborigin4 tribes met with in that part of the country are of a 
better build and of a nobler mien than similar tribes in Lowor ^Benffal This no 
doubt is p^ly due to the cHmate, partly to their more substantial’ diet, and 
partly to the circumstance of a larger infusion of Aryan blood into the country. 
The Hmdustanis are too well known to need any further description. Their 
numbers in Bengal may be put at 20 millions. ^ 

425. Besides these four distinct nationalities, Bengal contains a vast number 

Aborigiiuii triw. tribos, whom, as ha ving boon but partially subjected 

to Aryan influences, and hardly as yet coming within 
the pale of civilisation, we may fairly continue to designate as aboriginal. 
Who were the real autochthones of the country, no one of course pretends to be 
able to say ; wave after wave of immigration has poured into India in the long 
past, each* successive tribe being pushed on in turn by more valiant or more 
numerous invaders. In using the term “ aboriginal therefore, it is not meant 
that the tribes so designated were the indigenous autochthones of the country. 
The word is rather used in Dr. Hunter’s sense of non- Aryan, as implying that 
IKero has been no such amalgamation between them and the .\iyan race as that 
which has left its impress upon the inhabitants of the deltaic plains. 

426. The broad distinctions of nationality which have thus been indicated, 

„ , , are illustrated by the accompanying map, which 

.xp i)n» ion o map. oxhibits in different colours the locality inliabited by 

each. The Bengalis, Opryas, and Assamese, are represented by diiffereut shades 
of the same tint to indicate the bond of linguistic affinity which to a certain 
extent connects them. The Hindustanis of Behar speak a different language, 
and may fairly be represented as a different nationality. As regards the 
aboriginal tribes, it woixld clearly be an impossibility to show the exact locality 
of each in colour on the map. The tribes are mixed up in much conlusion, 
and a separate habitat cordd hardly be assigned to any of them exclusively. 
1 have therefore contented myself with designating the supposed lo<jality of 
the more important tribes by printing their names upon the map ; but it must not 
bo understood that these trilm)8 are always confined to the localities thus denoted. 

427. Hitherto 1 have rooken only of the broad distinctions of nationality. 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
Tnboa and caaton. cthnical Varieties observable in the people of Bengal 

ended here. The fact is that witliin each nationality we find numerous tribes 
and castes which clearly indicate a difference of origin and race. The proud- 
Brahman who traces his lineage back to the palmy days of Kanouj, and the 
half-civiUsed Ko<;h or Poliya of Dinageporc, may both bo fitly spoken of as 
Bengalis, but they are probably the representatives of two perfectly different 
stocks. And even whore no (listinctiou of race can be traced, we frequently 
meet with tribal sub-divisions with ethnical peculiarities of their own. 

428. The number of separate tribes and castes which have been found^ to 
exist in Bengal do not probably fall far short of one thousand. If their resfiectiye 
sub-divisions and septs or clans wore taken into account, they would probably 
amount to many thousands. The aboriginal tribes alone arc very nmuerous, 
while those for whom, though Hinduised to a certain extent, an aboriginal oyipn 
may be claimed, would swell the number by a very large increment. In point of 



iimu ui zT^wetruii comparatively — x ■ ,, 

honest and diligent iriviMtigator. In the present report «<> attempt ^ 
to give a foil ^ exhaustive account of tlie nimierous J 

have been mentioned in the census returns, ^ur knowledge of tl^e subj^f 
aS*I have said, very imperfect. In many cases the most 

say contradictory-ieplL have been ri^ived to ^ nVltiSoA 

anB there is c^rlv much more to be done in the way of local investigation 

before any oorrect^classification of the people of Bengal according- to their 

ethnical affinities can be finally laid down. 
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429. A det^il^d de^riptiun of loany of the tribes has, moreover, been 
^ . , „ , , , „ , rendered nnneoessary by the recent publication of 

■ ton I t no ogy o nga • Colonol DsMovih Deiot^tive Mknology of Bengal. The 

timely appearance of this valuable work has vastly facilitated the classification 
adopted in the present report. In regard to the tribes of Ghota Kagpore, there 
is no higher authority living than the present Commissioner of the province, and 
while it would be presumptuous to venture to question his deductions, it is 
almost impossible to supplement his description by fuller or later information. 


430. The tribes and castes found in Bengal being so numerous and so dis- 

tinct, it has been thought best to arrange them 
I'ri^cipie* of eUwiftcuvion. separately for each province ; and in attempting to 

classify them, we have lieen guided rather by the occupation of the various castes 
than by tlie stereotyptid, though somewhat exploded, four-fold classification of 
Manu. Sub-divisions of a tribe or caste have been grouped together, no special 
mention being made of septs or clans which are numerically insignificant. If 
‘ tlip census returns could be relied on in regard to the relative numbers of such 
septs, the information would no doubt be full of interest ; but in point of fact 
the figures, if given, would only mislead. For every Brahman who returns the 
particular armi or gotra to whicli he belongs, there are probably a thousand who 
are content with describing themselves as Brahmans simply. Tho numliers of 
the areni or goti‘a therefore, as gathered from the returns, are very wide of tho 

truth, and it would servo no practical object to encumber the tables with them. 

• 

431. An attempt has been made to give more or less of a description 
of tho castes and tribes in each province. Tho account of tho Behar castes 
has been written entirely by Mr. 0. F. Magrath, who was for sonm time in 
charge of the branch census office at Patna. In the classification and description 
of the castes of other provinces also, I have received most valuable assistance 
from Mr. Magiath, who has dovotod much patient labour and research to 
tho whole subject. 

432. Various theories have from time to time been put forward to account 

for tho miscellaneous and heterogeneous character of 
the Bengal people ; but the matter is so densely enve- 
loped in the ipist of antiquity, and there is so little 
really trustworthy information in regard to it, that it is impossible to arrive at any 
satistectory conclusions. For many years to come we must be content to go on 
prosecuting our investigations and patiently collecting facts. Our best guide in 
the present day is undoubtedly linguistic science. Of com*so linguistic affinities 
taken by themselves cannot be implicitly relied on. Many aboriginal tribes have 
lost their own language altogether, adopting a bastard form of Ilindee or 
Bengali, as the case may be. But on the whole this is probably the direction 
in which we may expect further light to be thrown upon our present knowledge. 
As yot we know little or nothing of the languages of the vast majority of the 
alioriginal tribes ; but it is to be hoped that before another decade has passed, 
this reproach will have been wijied away. 

433. Colonel Dalton quotes with apparent approval a passage from Dr. 

Muir's Sandurit Texts, giving the following summary 
nr. OaidweU’* theory. gg explanation “ now commonly received” of the 

variety of races found in the present day in Northern India. Originated by 
l)r. Caldwell, this theory' assumes the succession of fou;r separate strata, so to 
sjieak, of Indian populaticm in the following order 

lirat and earliest — The fCrost tribes, such as the Kdls, Sonthals, Bheels, 
&c., who mav have entered India from the north-east. 

Seeond-^The Dravidiansi,^ who entered India from the north-west, and either 
advanced voluntarily towards, their ultimate seats in the south of the Peninsula, 
or were driven by tue pressure of subsequent hordes following them in the same 
direction. 
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Third^We have the race (alluded to at the end of the preceding head) of 
Scythian or non-AWan immigrants from the north-west whoso language after- 
wards united with the Sanskrit to form the Prakrit dialect of Northern India. 

Fourth — The Aryan invaders. 

AM. Whether or not this theory be correct, it seems tolerably certain that 

Sengal has been overrun bv siiccessivfi nf 

AborigiDiil elemeat •trongw iu BUOUCHHive noiUOS OT 

Bongaitban eisewiMra. mvadors, who ha\o gradually pushed each other on- 

i^to the wilder and more mountainous tracts, where 

we find remnants of them still in existence at the present day. The tribes that 
were in possession of the plains at the time of the Aryan invasion (which appears 
to have been the last) either amalgamated with the Aryans, like the Kurmis, 
or were driven down the Gangotic valley into the lower delta of Bengal’. 
Hemmed in by the sea here, they may have made a stand, or the Aryans may 
not have been sufficiently strong in numbers to occupy Bengal in for«5o, and 
to consolidate themselves so firmly as in Upper India. The Aryan element in 
the population is decidedly loss in Bengal than in Bchar and the North-West ; 
and, on tlie other hand, we find a ^ater variety of semi-Hinduised aboriginai 
tribes. I have already Suggested that this predominance of low aboriginal 
castes is probably the true explanation of the rapid progress which the faitli 
of Islam made among the inhabitants of the lower delta of Bengal. 

dJlo. T now proceed to give such explanation as seems necessary of the 

caste tables each province, and, in order to avoid 
“““ repetition, I sliall commence by inserting a very 

interesting and exhaustive note which, as I have 
said, Mr. Magrath has drawn up in regard to the castes of Behar. 

BEHAR. 

Memorandum on Ote Tribes and Castes of the Province of Behar, by C. F. May rath. . 

1. In writing a short noticeof the diflerent castes of Behar, 1 am fully alive 
to the difficulties which surroai\d the subject. Not the least amongst them is 
the difficulty of classafication. It would have been more satisfactory, perhaps, to 
have merely arranged the different castes and races in alphabetical order, 
indicating, where possible, the group to which each class seemed to belong. It 
was, however, necessary to attempt some sort of classification, and that finally 
adopted has not been selected without careful inquiry and consideration. 
the first place, as no hard and fast line can at present be drawn between 
aboriginal tribes and Hindus, it has been necessary to introduce a class for somi- 
Hinduised aborigines ; but it may as well be stated that in the classification, 
attempted it is in no way pretended that the* lines dividing the three groups of 
aboriginals, semi-Hinduisea aboriginals, and Hindus, are rigid. In fact, no line 
whatever exists. Even in the higher castes there is reason to believe that con- 
siderable intermixture with aboriginal tribes took place, and Mr. Camef^, in his 
tract on the Races of Oude, gives instances whore Rajputs, such as the Ponwars, 
have taken wives from Pasi and other aboriginal races within the last hundred 
years, and that without any degradation of caste resulting to their descendants. 

2 ! In the next place, it was necessaiy, if the classi'lfeation was to be of 
any use, that the now meaningless, division into Bie four castes alleged to 
have been made by Manu chould be put aside. Mr. Beames, in his edition of 
Sir Henry Elliot’s Simplemental Glossary, well observes : — “ In the present 
time there are no Sumras mid no Vaisyas ; no Kshatriyas exce^ the itajput ; 
only the Brahman is recognizable.” As an illustration of this, I may observe 
that in niany cases, where I found the name Sudra abstracted in the registew, 
I have gone back to the original enummators’ books. ^ My r^^hes on mis 
point have led me to the b^f, that, with the exception of the Suds of Qn^ 
(of whose purity of race I am not, in a position to speak), the name is^^pted 
almost always either by Sunris, who given m vooatwn apd 

to cultivBitioiL} or by Chassft Kaibflirtlisasy both thoM OGntos 



I have been able, I have throughout this paper referred to 
confirmation of my inquiries and for information where 1 
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admitted to be mixed castes, and Kaibarthas are expressly mentiotled as such 
by Manu. In his classification of bein^ according to their goodness, Manu 
himself joins “ Sudras and contemptible Mlechas” (or out-castes), and omits all 
mention of Vaisyas whatever. 

3. Given the classification, the labour of identifying the castes and outcastes 
was not small. Passing over the general ignorance of the Hindu on the subject 
of even his own particular caste, no little confusion arose from the utter care- 
lessness of the Kayesths, who formed the major portion of the enumerators in 
this province, as to what caste they assigned to tlie lower Hindus. It was with 
the greatest difficulty, when I was engaged in supervising the compilation of the 
Behqr returns, that I prevailed upon the mohunrs to ask My questions about a 
caste which puzzled them. Amongst the lower castes, again, there is a great 
tendency to substitute a title for their caste, by way of being taken for some- 
thing better than they are. Thus the Hela styles himself Raut ; the Dosadli, 
Ilazra ; and the Dhusia or Jhusia Clhamars, many of whom are found as syces 
in Lower Bengal, almost always style themselves Jaswar. Many sub-castes or 
ffotras, though belonging to different castes, have the same name, and it is 
extnmiely dSficult without local knowledge to distinguish them. 

4. So far as 

written authority for confirmation 
was in doubt. In the matter of the castes of the Bhaugulpore district, I 
received some - valuable information from Mr. V. T. Taylor, and hints found 
in the returns of other districts not included in those of which I am treating, 
have often helped me in a difficulty. 

5. No special notice is required of the non-Asiatics, though the class 

presents a gieater diversity of race than might 
Non-AiUticfc have been expected. A portion of them in each 

case is made up of civil officials, and in Patna the railway and servants 

help to swell the fif^ures, but by far the greater number belong to the soldiers 
of the line and g^rtillery stationed at Diimpore. In Gya ana Shahabad the 
irrigation works brought an increased number of Eiiropeans on the register. 
In the latter zillah, as in Tirhoot, Sarun, Chumparun, Monghyr, Bhaugulpore 
and Pumeah, the indigo planters form a part, and in North Behar, Bhaugulpore 
and Pumeah the chief part, of this class. In Monghyr the railway officials 
are the most numerous. In the Sonthal PergunnMS the civil ana railway 
officials with the missionaries make up the non- Asiatic inhabitants . 

6. The Eurasians in Patna are partly a colony of some extent at Dinaporc, 

and partly the subordinates of the opium godown 
ixed iiictf». Patna city. In Monghyr a large numl^ are 

employed on the railway, and most of those enumeratea in the Sonthal Pergun- 
nahs are so employed. Of the remainder, more than one-half are connected 
with the production of indigo. 

7 . Of Asiatics who are not natives of India, a few Armenians are mentioned 

.... .... .. ,1 j. iw Shahabad and Monghyr, but I have not learnt 

how they are employed. The Bhotias, who are all 
in the north of Bhaugulpore, are employed as coolies. The term does not 
necessarily imply that they came from Bhiitan; it as often means a Thibetan 
in tlie language of Hindustan. The Jews enumerated are mostly in business 
in Dinapore, but there are some in Monghyr and some at Kajmehal in the 
Sonthal Per^nnahs. The Nepalese are, more tlian half of them^ in Chumparun ; 
they are chiefly Parbatiyas and Thapas employed as labourers. Of the rest, 
some are Goorklms, mostly in the police, Tner© are a few Damai or tailorS) 
and the rest ai*e Limbus. Of the two Malaccans and the one Syrian, I have 
nut heard the particulars. 

8. To give a good a<X5ount of the various aborimnal and semi-aboriginal 

origiu.i trib«.. tpbes to be found throughout the province would 

. fill a volume. Colonel Dalton has done a great' 

deal in this way, and I ftii^cy much more might still be, done especiidly among# 
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T««L Ipa» « to 

9. The fir^ oa the Ustji are not by any moans the least interesting of 
BhMt). ■ , tabes who ruled in India before the arrival 

\ XI. conquerors. I cannot, however, 

i^tiendtp add anything to literature. Mr. Sherring has devoted a 

chapter to ^e subject in his Hindu tribes and castes. It seems to me. 
however, that most of the so-called Bhar figures shown in the plates are 
evidently Aryan, as they wear the ^anao. 1 have occasionally met with Bhars 
as a Ma^trate, generaUv as robbers, and they almost always have tried 
to make Oimn^lves out of some other caste. Remains of them are found in 
Shahabad and Batna, and more plentifully in Gtorukhporo and the neighbouring 
districts of tiie JSJorth-Waatem Provinces. They are now one of the most 
degraded of races, and especialiv take to the keeping of pigs. The Rajbhars 
are said not to eat with the Bhars, but different accounts are given of their 
comparative rei^pectabilite Some Bhar Rajahs are said to be found still near 
Mirzapore in the Nmrth-W^tern Provinces, and Mr. Camegy, in his Races of 
Oudk, says that the Amethia Rajputs are Bhars. The fort at Behar seems to 
have been a Bhar fort, and many stone forts all over the country formerly 
ruled by them are said to be their handiwork. The practice, however, lately 
seems to have been to stigmatize any high mound of earth as a Bhar fort, — a 
mode of invmtigation which of course carries no weight with it. The Patna 
and Gya goddesses are attabuted to the Bhars, and tii^re is next to no doubt 
that they are at all events not Hindu deities. Buchanan mentions that the 
Parihar Rajputs of Shahabad (who, he alleges, carry palkees) are only Bhars, 
but having little* personal 'a<^uaintonce with that district, I am unable to 
judge on the point, A Bhar Rajah is said to have reigned over the country 
from Rhotas to Rewah, and there are certainly three stone forts attributed to 
Bhars in Shahabad. IftheBharata and Bhars are the same, they arc men- 
tioned in the Puranas ; anyhow they seem to have been one of the tribes who 
ejected the Pramains fpom Bhojpore after their first conquest of that district. 
Three castes in the North-West — Bharar, Gurhar, ana Tikait — ^admit an 
admixture of Bhar blood, but I have no acquaintance with any of them. The 
Bhais seem to be only found in large numbers in Shahabad, Sarun,^and 
Chttmpama,' and extend' Pearly ffom the Grand Trunk Road to Nepal in a 
strip of no ^eat breads to the east of the 84th degree of longitude, meeting the 
Kharwara on the south and the Thams on the north. 


10. it will probably very much surprise the studmit of the emly history 

of India to find that the Cherus are not by any 
means most numerbns in their old home on the 
plateau of Shahabad. According to the returns, not 400 of them still remain 
there, whilst above 2-000. are to be found in the land bordering on 
A petify population, not 8j000 in number, represent the nation 
qmm rulers cf Behar. Asoka is said to have been a Cheru, and Cheru monu- 
mPnta are found throughout the province. At Deo, in Gaya, there is a^ple 
ataihs^ fo them, fltod there are two at no great distance from Bo^-(^y^ 
whiktat in Shahabad, there is a largo image which is said tohavePeen 

thehn bandhiifork^ If .Asoka was -a Ghdru, they must have be^ Buddhists. 
Mrt iforb**^ la hk r^iort on Palamow, wys 
tM pitmphkb IhP pooWBt will hoW ^ dough. Jn 
that da not mdtivwte at sR, but Ve on- 

sftle-'.af :lioney:-'and:firew»toA_ Mr. Forl^ sa^ thw 

SJrSSftW&S thitthe iaierus star^ from Moorung to^Hn^y 

Bnehaain says' 
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Raiputs are supposed to be Gherus; he treats them tM identical ttitb. the Koto, 
and Colonel Dalton placed them amonOTt the Kolariah &injly. Mr. Bsirbourj. 
for some time stationed in Shahabad. t^s me that although speaking Hindee to 
outsiders, they have a language which they use amongst themselves unintelU- 
ciblo to the Hindus. The current legend is that they ruled in South Behwr, and 
that their Rajah lived at Chaii^rein Shahabad, until they were ejected ^ the 
Siviras. If the Cherus have Men from their high estate, the name even of their 
conquerors has dropped out of the world. Mr. Williams, in the Oudh census 
report, says “ the very name seems now to have perished.” They are said to be 
found in tlie Central Provinces, but I can find no trace of them there> unless 
they can be identified with the Sauras. The persons whom Dr. Oldham says 
he met in Oudh differ in no particular from the ordinary Kanjhar, the name 
which he says they sometimes give to themselves. A class of ftbout 800 
cultivators in Jeley thannah, in the north of the Seetamurhee sub-division of 
Tirhoot, may possibly be descendants of the old Siviras, but I am more 
'inclined to connect them with the Seorf or Siuli, a tribe generally supposed to 
be a branch of the Pasis and found chiefly in Orissa, or they may be presented 
by fho Syamars whom Mr. Carnegy describes in Northern Oudh. Elliot 
identifies Chorus and ^viras, but tlie tradition that the latter expelled the 
former is against this. 

11. Dhangars, who Colonel Dalton says are merely Oraons under 
, another name, are found in small numbers in Behar 

pbaogan. ^ generally, and are numerous in Bhai^lpore, 

Purneah, and the Sonthal Pergimnahs. Those in Chumparun have, I imagine, 
been imported as labourers. The Dhangars we a hard-working race, but they 
apparentiy have no history whatever. A tribe of the tamo name is said to 
be among the pastoral tribe of Madras, but 1 have not been a^o to learn any 
particulars concerning them. 

13. Kanjifars are a vagrant gipsy-like tribe. The men make ropes of 

grass and collect khus-khus for tottees; the women 
”■ tattoo the females of the lower Hindu castes. A 

writer in the Asiatic Researches connects them with the gipsies, and even derives 
our word “ conjurer’’ from them. Some people identify them with the Nats, and 
the names are cwtainly often interchanged by outsiders. 1 am at a loss to 
imagine why they should be found in such niimb^ in Purneah, particularity in 
** Mmieearee thannab, and Wyer’s report gives me no help oh the point. 
The Kanjhars are said to call themselves sometimes by thename of Sivira. 
Possibly they may be the people whom I have mentioned under tiie head of 
Cheru as seen by Dr. Oldham. ^ Apparently Nats will npt eat with Kanjhars, 
although even the latter will not eat beef. They are, I believe, rapidly 
dying out or merging into low-caste Hindus. 

13. Kharwars are found in Behar I^per, chiefly on the plateau parallel to 

the Grand Trunk Road in Sluhabad; butsmethw 

" ^ ^ In-aneh of them is touiril bn the other side q£ the 

Ganges. I am half inclined to think that the si^torii^bundant Kanjhas^' of, 
Muneearee thannah in Purneah we Kharwars. In the^ Sonthal Pw^D^hs 
few are found, except in Rajmehal, and it is probably froni the hiQs 

that those enumerated have descended into Blntogtditoro iind,Pa^ They 
are said formerly to have ruled in £hah^nd, Rhoiie may have . hemi 
their capital ; ana if tiway are the same at ti|e Shm Iriboia dweoid Bahton 
identifies them, tiiey probably were whej: hoiHaw, 

have by far the worst of it now. Buchaniim tiiere irwe of 

them in Bhahabad, bnt there axe not now. The Hhbg|Mna#lfa|^^ 
Vsome of whom am enumerated, belong to them, 
themselves Gunju, a name commodly htot- tilth" 
parte in ^stem Bengal. BdiahraghW IWguimah In 
j^ived its name frbm them, bad ^ey am fotfod 
Some of them adopt the tille whicJi * ^ - 5 *^ - 
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S^jbMisi Rajputs in Palamow, but I tfunk that in 
1^1® 9^^?“ tbenweives N^bansi. One of the 

^be SonthS sa;;^ they were all 
p it * »® Kharwars as rolatfone. They are 

mto D wllwad and Patbund, but I do not know what the differenoo 
MatOied in ihe divwiOT amounts to. I expect Buchanan’s Kshetauris in Bhau- 
gulpoie ‘wave really ILharwars. 


U. 


Kolh 


Kols ate few in number except in Monghyr, Purneah, and the Sontlial 
^rgunn^s. I have no personal knowledge of 

T 1 vMx 1 . -j pretend to add anything to what 

Colonel Dalton has said nf them. They appear to be found also in three 
disttiete of the IJorth-Weet— Allahabad, Mirzapore, and Banda. 


18. Hals, ^hmyas, Pujahars, and Kalyas, appear to be all of them cognate 
hill tribes feoin the B«ymehal range. There is apparently a small colony of Hals 
in Kowadeh thannah in Gya, the presence of which I am at a loss to explain. 
pr. Buchanan givw an account of the Hals whom he calls Maler, and he 
says that there are two distinct tribes, who have no communication with each 
another. He calculated them at 38,000, whilst our returns show 9,000 Hals, 
but nearly 70,000 Pahariyas, whom Buchanan confounds with Nats. The 
Kaiyas, he alleges, were origu^y priests, who have been degraded from 
their office. If so, they may be identi^ with the Pujahars who are enumerated 
as part of the Pahariyaa. ^me slight confusion probably arises in the number 
of Kaiyas, from a small class of boatmen being called W the same name. 
Apparently nothing has been added to our knowledge of these people since 
the time when Mr. Shaw wrote an account of them in the Asiatic Researches, 
though Mr. Ball of the G^l(^cal Surtey would appear to have had cousidorable 
experience of them. Major l^herts, who published a small vocabulary of their 
language, tells us that t^eir name for Hindustan was Koler, which u^uld lead to 
the supposition that the only persons with<whom they were brought into contact 
in the ^ains were K<d8. Several of the words shoitvn in this vocabulary appear to 
differ very litde from the cadintuy Hindee or Bengali terms for the same things. 


K*tl. 


16. Nats, like Eanjhars, seem to be found in greatest plenty in Pumoah. 

They are a vagabond race, seldom settling down, 
and having as their nightly covering a small pent- 
house of reeds, commonly called a sfria. They imt unfrequently profess to h»^ 
MusabdDhttS, and are said to be r^ularly circumcised ; they, however, employ 
Braimmns to choosp lucky miines fer fbeir children. They, in coi^on vntn 
low-caste Hindus, affect to hive js^en castes,’ viz. Chari, Athbhai, Bainsa, 
IV'bftiiya, Kalknr,^Dakhun, and Gangwar. The names, however, by which 
tiiey jgenerally call thems^lrM and Khodnet (tumblers), Bandarmara 

{m<wi»ey:kill«m), Qohi .(lia8id-ea^ Sampheriya (snake-charmers), and the 
; *1^6 iatibes of the Nats are acanethnes differently given as Gwaleari, 
$aiiwwt» te*ba8i, Bachgoti, Bejaieah, fiareah, Mahawat, and Bazigar. Dr. 
;Qldi(i|iii is' ^ 1 m. herring as giving, the ^bes differenuy, but ^ono 

#'lwl^.of;.:t|i$ mmrtionsfea.WQ 


_4own eruh-division of Doms, which 
and prSdato^ habits. Two of the 
,es;«nd not Nats at all. They we 

W^Wnot the The Nat women parta- 

■ 7.’ especially .as regards 

they MO said to be Kabir- 
» w™. a hfed of universal rel%ipn. 

’ i^tti^SSigi :e»fehing wd exhibi^i^ ,/sfS 

' ''T'iAdt.. :nnfeB!tden% ,nn^'***'"* ■ 
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fiad is»otiiw^Hoe :^h«ra^ W 
'' Itn' m 'embit^g'.vm iM 
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secret language^ like the ^psies, besides Ibe bi^dii^i^ diaieot ill use'a^ 
them. Mention is msuie of them in Manu, but th^ «;e<iyis, ^o reason to; MMetb 
that they are in any way connected with the Brahinamo ttibee. Beaideii those 
mentioned above, cattle^stealiug is One of their; ordinsiry occapatidn& The 
cultivators found in the ^nthal Pezgunndhg are not tuUikdy to be Nats who 
have settled down there. 


17. The Sonthals, amounting as they do, to nearly, half a inilEort, have 
been so fully described by Colonel Dalton and Mr. Man, that I may well leave 
them without any ^lecial notice. 


'18. Tharus are found almost entirely in the Terai to the north of Ohunl- 

parun. Mr. Camegy , possessed with the idea that all 
the abori^al tribes are in r^ity Rajputs, o^s 
them Surajbansis, and refers their origin to the &11 of Chittonej at which time 
a dispersion of tribes is said to have taken place -much resembling the account 
hsAaliy given of the building of the tower of Babel. Mr. Williams, who con- 
ducted the la^it census in Oudh, and who studied the a)^uiits of the ^^larus 
with some care, thus speaks of them: — “The Tharus appear to be a 
“ race of Mongojlian extraction ; their language has no ajnnity witii any 
“ Aryan dialect their features exhibit a Tartar physiomomy, and all their 
“ customs are markedly opposed to thoto of Hindus. They eat flesh, even 
that of dead animals, drink roirits, are expert sportemen, and live in grass 
“ huts raised from the ground. In the matter of marriages they are equally 
“different from their Aryan neighbours; the cerbmony requires no previous 
“ betrothal, no consultation with Brahmans, no particular time of the year, 
“ • • * * The women are hardy, ai^t the toon in hu^andry, and 

“ boar a high character for chastity.’’ It is thpiptore not suTpriri^ that Mr. 
Williams says that “ the tacts adduced in support of the theb\ti^,'of a Rajput 
origin “ are quite incorrect, and the theory itself is worthier?.” |)r. Buchanan 
says : — “ I am persuaded that the claim of tto tribe to be of the family .pf 
“ the Sun is ^undless, because they retain in their features atrong marka|^bf 4 - 
“ Chinese or Tartar origin.” : ^ 


The Tharus number the Muaahais mnongst. their tribes, bat I have no 
knowledge as to what frets they adduce in support of this statem^t. Buchanan 
mentions them in Qomkhpore. They are said to resemble thq Sonthals strongly. 
’ An attempt has been made to prove the Rajput ori^ <ff the Tharus hy the 
fact that they intermarry with the Bhuksas, who claim to be Ponwar Rajputs ; 
but Dr. Stowart long ago proyed that the Bhuksas are aboriginal and hardly 
differ from the Tharus at all in appearance andeustoms, though they indigiiantly 
repudiate any race connection. The headmen of the Iliarus are said to be 
called Barwaik. I have never met with any Tharus to my knowledge, and the 
literature on the sulnect is scant. I believe, however, that Mr. Bailey, the 
Deputy Magistrate of Bettiah, has studied and is well acquaintt^ witii the tarS>e«^ 


19. Of the castos not mentioned In the ppbliriied statements, hat found in 
the returns, We have— Bakho, a ppay ritopi nekri jraH Mdtsmnnad^ and probably:: 
an oifrhoot pf the Nats ; Bhul% said to ii: ; jimii^. t|^ tdiese ' 

habit at J have not been ah1e« to ffi^ 
whom Colonel I^t(m has 

might be found hidden Jm- wo ’ * 

difficulty of fraeing 
they generally aro vmy -Wy’ind 
surrounding Hindus; to h4dhg tWif cbndSii^ 

Between - llhnlnS'. anil ’ ahqai|^P^i;.'>i|! '' ' ' ~ 
jiinglo tribes 



;bidi th«r 
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e Hindus, and toe Mlndns ^ TowoPras^ 


Hinduised jungle tribeil lA 
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ginea, we Avoid the nect^ity of talking of Arj^an and non-Aryan people, 
which now w, a« the fourfold division of castes was fonnerly, the great oltotaolo 
to a rational consideration of the castes of Hindustan. 


91. Arakhor Baheliya aro a scmi-civilised class of bird-catchers and 

shikaris. In Bengal Proper, where Dosadhs are 
« confounded with Doras, it is usual to talk uf 

Baholiyaa (or Bahaliyas as they call them) as Dosadhs, but there is no reason 
for suspecting any connection between them ; in fact, the Baheliya (and much 
more so the AraklD resembles the Pasi, and the ByadJi or B( 5 dia, who is merely 
the Baheliya under another namo^ is included by Pasis in the septs they 
enumerate. Theyjwe almost certainly the same as tlio Aholiyas named by 
Elliot, The Babeliyas wef said to bo thieves, and the Byadlis certainly arc so. 
They do not in any way follow the Hindu customs in marriage, but although 
thoy keep eat flesh and drink spirits, they will not toucli a Chamar or a 
Dom. Mr. Williams 6a.y» that tho Arakhs appear to bo a branch of the Pasi 
tribe, and he is uphold in this by Mr. Lyall in tho Central Provinces. Sir 
H. Elliot connects thbm with the JDhanuks, but without much reason. 


23. Bagdi is a low^oaste chiefly ompWed as fishermen, palki-bcarers 
. and labourers. They arc not found in this pro- 

* *■ vince,^ except in the Sonthal Porguimahs, where 

I am told some of them ai^ zemindars. Colonel Dalton says of them and 
the Bauris, that they are the “remnant of an aboriginal race, who bj iutommr- 
riage with Hindus of low-oaste have nearly eflaoed tlieir primitive huoaraents.’’ 
They aro said to be divided into Tentulia, Dulia, and Utarwari. They are 
purely a caste of Bengal Proper, and in no way belong to Bohar. The Cotloctor 
of Hooghly, in his report to the Board of Bevenuo, thus characterises them — 
“ strongly built, black, no morals.’* 


23. Baris are apparently from Oudh ; their caste-profession is that of 
’ torch-bearer, but they also make the loof-platos 

off which Hindus eat. They were known in 
Oudh as good soldiers, and have had Bajahs of their number. They are 
said to be of the same class as tho Banmanuch of that province. The;; are 
reputed to be excefleztt woodmen, and, according to Mr. Reade, are famous for 
their fidelity. Borne of them are said to be employed as barbers ; but 1 fency ^ 
the supposition orises fifom a confusion with the word Barik, not unfrequcntly^ 
used as a synonym for Kapit. 

24. Bator, says Mr. V. T. Taylor in a note nn the castes of Bhaugulpore, 

are a land of Dbangar. The name is prolwbly a 
***"' local one^ but they seem to be found in large 

tinmllwmi in Tirhnnt. 


SMWil. 


S5. Bauri are a eiste veiy ntuneroos in Lower Bengal. Th<ne are 

nearly 16,000 of them in the Sonthal Per- 
gnnnahs, wh^ some of them hold ghktw^ 
tenurei. They are a fine hardy race, largely employ^ as palH-bearera in 
Beng^ They ww eat ahnos# aar&ing. I have frMuently seen them 
devour the leoiains of meat urlneh I had partially consumed : but one d^ whra 
wo ware aB te*y hniiltiy and t had left ^t bread which I offered to 


divide^th MMUb tlm; 
'tdt Iwidii 


^ somftles of carte. In Pomeah, I am told, some 
OK vaom use mbhwiiwwpww* w DhMtgeppfe wuw of them k^p moodies shops. 
They do nei ka ^e letdt i**|mhte &de« In .J? ^ 

iiaid%heiirtlahnitthig£& 

4k> j twrt I fottnd tdiWMit in Jny AaaJb hg iat th6»s I tbink ent 
with 9affdht» l^attt «wt 

S Wf* Rawa^ir that Bhei ww the ordinary nam 

tite|pi(ertutNi . 

t “ “ * • 

■r fa) 
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26. The Bhmyw, also ealled Bhimja an4 ?hti^, «*«» ^ behev^ • 

veritable autoriithones of the ebuoLtry;. ,Th^ 
BhaijTM. , seem, howevei; to have been -to a,{^re^ 

pressed out of Behar. They are found indeed in t^e aoutb of (^a in 
^at numbers, but nowhere else. In south Bhanguljtjdrei and in; ^e 
Sonthal Per^nnahs, they abound. They do hot object to labour, Imt they 
certainly rob when they get a chance^ as they do on the TraiiA: Hoad in 
They are partially Hinduised, and have ho language Of their own. Bucl^an 
mentions them and thinks that the Bhuinhars are rOally BhThyas turned into 
Brahmans. They have a legend of formerly having been j^worfol, and pMm 
to h^ive had a kmg of their own race ; but »s far as I oan learn, th^ identify 
themselves with no particular place as the capital of, this kingdom. Smu® 
porsouB (Buchanan amongst others) ideiirify them trith Musahars, but ther® 
appears to be nothing beyond conjecture to support this notion./ 

27. Bin or Bind, called also Bindu in Bengal, are found throughout 

. . Bdbar, indeed throughout the Bengal province. 

They are generally fishermen, but. also labourers. 
Although I have classed Bin and Bind together, I am by nu means ceriain that 
they flrf the same. The former I have met with «w roWi)eM on the Trunk Bead, 
whust the latter I have generally fomid poor^ but inOfFdnsive. 

28. Chains resemble Binds very inUcb m their occupations. They are 

, chiefly boatmmi, but also fish. They are allowed 

®****“*' to smoke With the Malhih caste. They have a very 

bad name, which I do not think they deserve. The cutpurses, thiev^ swindlers, 
whom the common people (and, I may add, the police) of Behar call Chaons, 
have, so far as my own experience goes, always turned out to be Maghaiya 
Dorns, Nats or Rajwars. In the North-Western Provinces th«5^ sure employed 
in the preparation of khair or catechu, which is used in preparing pfin for 
chewing. The Chains seem to differ in their habitat from the Binds, in that 
the former are found thickest south of the Clanges, whilst the Binds are 
apparently most numerous in North Behar. Both are conriderably Hinduised. 

29. Chamars or Muchis are the men who , prepaid hides and work 

. in knther. The latter title is chMly Bengali, 

though applied in Behar . to tiie mmi who do 
saddler’s and shoemaker’s work. The Cfoan^ m in Behar a vfllage institution 
'^like tiie chokidar or Gorait. He holds his smidl portion of villa^ land, and 
is invariably called to post up official notices, tie also goes round with the 
drum to make public announcements. Mentioned in the old Hindu books, he 
is nevertheless very little of a Hindu. He iWn'shi]^ Bahu, bats almost anytini^g, 
and drinks freefy n he gets a chance. , *^6^ <^ia to be divided into imv^n 
sub-divisions— Dhusia, Kuril, Kori, Dydifrn, l^heria, Jataa,. and Tantua Of 
these the Dhusias not nnfrW}uen^ Wdl tiiemsitites Jaawars, and |fretend to 
be either Tautis or Dbanulm. forzn’ the majt^dfy up^pofinj^ry 

syces in Bengal. The Koim and .Kui^ are bfrm 'found as weaveans^ jfod 
they also tnr to conceal thtir real caste. Th® 
vessels to hmd gheG^_affec^ fo be /biPifir 


iS'.ifoe .C^EpiiWr 

' ti^'':dn:bhavb0!b^ 




marry wip them. 

She is the ville^ midwife, 
hoot when the uu^Bfohlars 
account of tiie gfoat . m 
the villagmn cam® ai^;^ 
their wicked will, as, the 
children, and Itwab ^ 
further increase in 

% 30. Doms af® 

Domt, 

nant in aU his ways to 
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ftbsol^uto py™ which the Hindu ie burned, and of 

OTOVidmg the means of hating it. I am doubtful about his uiviug the ight. as 
1 know some oas^ bnng the foe with which the pyre is lighted from their 
homm. The towjh, howevfo, wfoch is generally a bunio of reeds, is providec 
hy him. In Behar thev are rather favoured, and their petty villdnios winked 
at in order to nrevent them from leaving the neighbourhood in which they settle, 
as they we tfo only persons amongst the Hindus who will remove any dead 
animal. The Ppm w ^e pubhc executioner in Behor, and fomiUes of them 
bear the title of JaJlad in consequence. As a rule, they ore only found in 
small numbers in the outskirts of Hindu villages, but the Maghaiya Doms 
load a wandering life and are professional thieves. They move about in gangs 
with reed huts like thp Nats, and arc the curse of any neighbourhood to whidi 
they come. In Sarun, I believe, they were oompollcd to settle in one place, 
and subjected to surveillance, but I do not know how it answered. What they 
may have been as a peoplo, it is now impossible to say. They must have been 
very numerous, but we have no traditions of any Dom kingdom. They have 
a land of priest of their own, who is called in Bengal Dharma-Pundit, and in 
Bohar Bom-Brahman. 

31, Dhorkar are a kind of superior Dom, who do not touch dead bodies, 
but confine themselves to basket-making. Bansphor axe a similar class. Bhal^, 

1 believe, chiefly play on musical instruments, and Turi, besides making baskets, 
also engage in fishing. The Bom women are notorious for their good looks, 
and ilucit connections with them give rise to serious complications in village 
life. Wilson has written an account of the Bom religion, out it will not bear 
abstracting. They have no special language, but no one who has seen them 
can doubt that, whatever they may be, they are not in any way Hindu. 

32. Bosadh is the ordinary labouring class of Behar. They have nearly 

monopolised the office of chokidar in Behar (in 
fact, the name Bosadh is used as a synonym for 
chokidar), and are one of the most useful classes. Labourers, cultivators, 
servants, cooks, they are found in every part of both town and country. 
Towards Bengal they gradually become less and less in number. Mr. Sherring 
classes them under Ohamars, but this is perfectly wrong, and the glossary 
is equally wrong in saying that thoy are executioners and romoyo * dead 
bodies. I think the belief in Bengal tliat Bahaliya (as thoy call Baheliya) 
is a Bosadh is equally incorrect. Though not unfrequently goodmon are to bf # 
found amongst them, the bulk of them are either thieves foemsrives, or connive 
at thieving. OatUe-stoaling, burglary, and daooityj are their peculiar weaknesses. 
They are efifen not wanting in courage, ana it is related that a number of 
them fought in CHivc^s army at Plassey, ana more than one has attained celebrity 
ps a leader of droits. Many pf them pretend to B[;u8almaus, and the 
remainder, along with some Qindu rites, indulge in devil-worship, Bahu being 
the m u m** of the object. They will eat and dnnk almost anything, and ue not 
pa^etdar about what thoy touch. They have a kind of priest of their own. 
I am to^ th | 8, t they have many very singalar customs, but I have not had 
leianre to inquire into them. 

83. (ShMagouata or Oangain are a tribe who live on dearahs aiid clrar^ 

. vmioh they bring into cultivation as the sand 

’ OssgtMim. becomes covered with mud. They are apparently 

cif8| » ](<bAd to tite Bhaagnlpore divisuni) and 1 have not been able to asccaiam 
iMutiiadlaiM of t bem. * 

84. iWi am a wavpiiger 

„ found in Kfoth B<foar. .they are smd to dmv6 their 

name from the Sanskrit word for bone. I thmk it 
pwhable Jhat the ej»rd is the same 

sM .€llMlrih^fbdlh« Umf ihe women employed as ky .Kuromeans 

iSiSl have- iwfo divisions, ChotaWiag and Barahhag^ who do not 
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35. KAdars are found in Bhaugulpore alone, wtere they ntimher aboie 

7,000. Mr. Taylor olaswas them 
but as they come from Banka thannah, the part o* 
the country inhabited chiefly by Bhu^as, not by Dhanguzs, I should fan<^th^. 
are more likely to be of that stock. They are probably the l^wdir referred to 
in the legend mentioned by Colonel Dalton in page 2o5 of hie Mthmlog^. 

36. Mahili, called also Mauli and Kahali, is a labouring caste found in 

many parts of Bengal. jSbme p^ple treat them as 
^ Dorns, and they certainly are sometimes friind 
employed in basket*making. Mr. Ilfrin in his iSion^ltis joins them with Bhumij, 
and Colonel Dalton calls them Bedias. They are foimd chiefly in the part of 
the Sontkal Pergunnahs bordering on Beerthoom, and it would foem likely 
that they too are of the Bhuiya tribe. * 

37. Markande is a somi-omlised tribe' of enltiyators found in considerable 

. numbers in the three districts of the Bhaimulpore 

*" *' di\ri8ion and more sparsely in the Sonthal rergun- 

nahs. They appear to be tillers of the soil, but no mention of them even is 
made in any book with which I am ac^uainW. Mr. Taylor apparently considers 
them to be Dhanuks, but if so, it is impossible to account for their entire 
absence from Behar, where the Dhanuks most plentiful. They are found in 
the parts of Monghyr, Purneah, Bhaugulpore, and the Sontb^ Pergunnahs 
nearest to Colgong, and seem to be thickest in Glogree thannah of Monghyr. 

38. Under Mihtar are included Halaikhor, Khakrob, Bhangi, Hela, and 
the like, — all sweeper castes, who, though similar in their employments, are 
quite separate, and differ consideraUy in their habits. Miitar, when us^ as 
a caste name, generally implies that the speaker is a Bhangi. Ime Helas always 
call themselves Baut. 

39. Musahar is a tribe abundantly found in this province. The line of 

their habitat is chiefly along the south off Pc^tna 
and north of Gya, then running diagonally thirough 
the south Gangetic portion of Monghyr, across the Ganges into nom 
Gangetic Bhaugulpore. They are not numerous in Shahahad and Sarun, and 
were probably therefore squeezed out by the pressure eithmr of the great ^jput 
immigration or by the tribes who immediately -^preceded it. They use the 
^lame round huts as the Bhuiyas ; and Budhanoo, whd is followed by Colonel 
Dalton, considers that they l^long to that race. Their habitat is, however, 
quite out of the line of that occupied by the ‘ Bhuiyas. 1 believe them to 
be Tbarus. The Tharus themselvea reckop amongst th^ fribes one called 
Musahar, who have the title of Manjhi applied to them, The Tharus have a 
legend that the chief priest of their king Maddan Sen, of Kasi, wto 
Rasu MusahaiC 1 have before mentioned that the Kaiyai^ foxmqrtjy pdiesbs of 
the Pahariyas, are now looked on as a degraded race, and if, as is sometlin^. 
supposed, the religion of which they vf ere priests, was Bnddhisnii a miod reasoia 
is made out why both they and the Musah^ should hayO' eodie tp he regaled 
as impure under a Hindu Raj. The Muaahacs are tery rimid, :to6«ffh 
labourers knd steady men. If the slighter praasure ikimt cm 
decamp en leaving only Ihmr to whera Ihedr re^ 

They are much sought after hp the ind^ nlantoes a# labeWto hi 
They will eat almost anything, and druikspiritotott^^ 'Jwmf 

worship a host of dirties, but P nave pot 
them are also vtonhippea by,<.toe.$hufyui^. 
to^be Hindus, 'Uiottgh t|}4$y hure 

Hindus, and some of them wear thk thi * ' ' ' 







I 40. Pasi, sometimes called 

the ... 

and'/poHrarfril' 


Pub. 


skill in archei^. Thsy ;W6 tmuM 6 i!S|4d^ 
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bat to ^ief o^potim in Bebar U the manuftnture and >ala of flie fennonted 
mice ctf the date and *"{»•“»• It w probable that the Arakha, Byadha, and 
BaheUyaa are^ oo^eotej with the Paa[a, who are thomaelyea nit 4akiliul aa 
^-oa^era.^ They have a tradition that they were originally Bhara, and, like 
tw nation, ftey aeomto have given their daughtera in marriage to the Kaipnta. 
1 hey are aaid to have owned Pergnnnah Khyrabad in tlie Sertanoro dia A in 
pudh, and to to foto onthe aide of the Ohandela againat the Chohana in Uie 
time of Pnthiraj. In Beiiar they are far more numerous in Patna than else- 
where, and some of giem are men of some wealth. Two young Pasis, who 
were known as the Mihtars.or princes of the tribe in Patna, h^ complete 
command over them a few years ago, and it was necessary for the Collector 
not to be too hard on them, as, excoi>t with their permission, no Pasi would 
take out a license for his toddy-shop. 

41. Kajwars are chiefly found in the Gya district in the Nowadeh sub- 

division. Thence, however, they find their way 
out, and rob along the Grand Trunk Road. They 

E retend sometime to have been Kurmis and at other times to have been 
lajputs. They work as labourers, and sometimes till a little land for themselves. 
They claim kindred with the Musahars. The conjecture that they are really 
^jbbars seems a likely one. 

42. None of the tribes included in “Others” are of any importance, 
excgpt the Banjaras, a tribe well known in history as carriers throughout India. 
Sir Henry Elliot notices that fhw are mentioned by Arrian, and they are said 
by some persons to be Bhdts. TThie Labhanas, deriving their name from being 
salt-carriers, sometimi^ call themselves Brahmans, sometimes Khatris. They as 
well as Hukeri or Mukhiyar axe really Banjaras. The latter tribe are very 
generally Musalmans. 

43. The two higher castes of Hindus, alleged to have sprung from Brahma, 
^ are still sufficiently capable of iacntificationto make 

" ’ it advisable to place them by themselves. The 

Rajputs, however, especially have been very much mixed, and it is im|K>8sihle 
to avoid the conviction that the difference between the highest and the lowest 
Brahman is almost as great as that between the average Brahman hnd the 
average low-caste tlindu. Enough has been written on the subject of the 
Brahmans, generally to m^e it undesirable that 1 should do more than supple-' 
mmit the knowledge already amiable on the subject by an explanation of the 
dbsses of Brahmans enumerated It may not, however, bo out of place to point 
out the fact, that the Brahmans engaged m priestly offices ore invariably 
considered of law account than those who mearely engage in worship and'tn the 
study of t|ie ITedas. A gr*^ deal hf the misconception whiSh has arisen in 
bop^..:on this point has been, I' believe^ ceased cne fhet that the Sanricrit word 

translated ^ sacrifiee’ means originally worship or adoration of any 
kind^ and not merely sacrifice. A firattman who aote as priest to another 
caste, is neoessarily degraded by so doing,, and the receipt of alms from a low- 
caste maQiis almost equivalent to pollurionl Kings’ priests, according to Manu, 
Ip iefel as the king Himseli^' and this view seems to have come 

dowrht th Ibitar tiines» Indeed, alfliough the Brahman has stillimmense poweij 
be^be ssid toWe had his day, and every year takes him further and 

ideal set loith in the books of the Hindu law, ff 
indeed : and the bagM fethered 

vtan ever attmned. the Brahmans 
y bsataiulv' da not .oeeapy any such'' position.^ Not to spssk, 
driSta, &«re Sto few trad^ in vr^ch 

■ are dair<rirt>a Ut Oaloutta, nyyy 
‘ lyeir.to a ^nd of 

thus ocoupyaag aipesithm m ^ so^ 

I must premise that I have taken^ fim 
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granted in this note the division into Panch*Gtiur and Panch'Dravida usually 
said to exist amongst the Brahmans. * 


44. The classes of Brahmans enumerated by name in the lists are t-r- 

Acharjya, otherwise Gnhaehaijya. The term prO- 
” perly would imf>ly an instructor, but is used of teoso 

who dabble in astrology, lliey are little, if anytbin^, better than the Ganaks 
mentioned below. They must not be confounded witih the Bombay Acharj, 
who is a kind of Mahapatra Brahman. Brahmaehari is the name used fo)^ tee 
Brahman during his state of pupilage. It is now, however, assumed by any 
low* Brahman vs^bond who, being celibate, professes to be passing his whole 
life in study, whilst he really uses the name as a cloak for medicancy. Daibayya, 
otherwise Gamk, are hereditary astrologers. They wear the threa<i^ but other 
Brahm an s regard them as contemptible, and will not intermarry with them. 
DakanUya are a tribe of vagrants from the North-West Provinces, of Brahman 
origin, though some persons say they are really Ahirs. They are now mere 
beggars, but some of them earn a living by bringing water from the sacred 
bathing-places and selling it. They are sometimes known as Bliadauria, but I 
think ’Sir H. Elliot was wrong in classing them with Jausi Brahmans. They 
are fortune-tellers, and have a bad name I am told, though I never remember 
to have seen one in jail. Dlutmin, called also Pretiya, are a low class of Brali- 
mans frequently found about the country begging. A peculiar interest, how- 
*ever, attaches to them from the fact that they are the persons who, under direc- 
tion of the Gayawals, perform the ceremoniesfor tee pilgrims to Gya. They are 
said to give one-fourte of their profits to the Gayawals. One of the names given 
to them is Dhanushka, which l3r. Buchanan tries to connect vnth the Dhanuks. 


I have foiled to be able to trace any relation between them beyond the similarity 
of the name. They arc generally prodigal and dissolute so iar us their means 
will permit. They are allowed to marry as many wives as they please, and 
may eat meat without loss of prestige. IMe is properly the title of any Brahman 
who is learned in two of the Vedas. It is now, however, 1 believe, confined to 
certain fomilies of the Paneh-Gaur division of Brahmans ; they are neither more 
or less learned than other Brahmans. Oayala or Gayawals are the proprietors 
of tke Gya places of pilgrimage. They afiect to be descended from fourteen 
Brahmans who were created by Bralnna at the time when he tricked Gaya 
^.(a respectable pagan monster of great sanctity, whose only fault was that he 
would save sinners from perdition) into lying down iot a feast to be held . on 
his body, and having dotie so placed a large s|pno on him to keep him teere. 
Gaya, however, struggled so violently that it was necessary, when force foiled, 
to persuade him to be quiet, which was done by a promise being made that the 
gods would take up their abode on him permanently, and that any one who 
made a pilg^mage to, and^^performed certain ceremonies on him, should be 
saved firom the penalties of the Hindu place of torment. The . sacrifice per- 
formed now is generally a vicarious one for the souls of ancestors, but is not tbs 
less profitable to the Gayawals on that account. Alteouj^h the Gaynwals are 
treated with m’cat consideration at tee place of pilgruuage, the respectable 
Brahmans hold them by no means high in the scale of caster The Mahant or 
head of the Gayawals is elected on tee death of an incumbent, and is supposed 
to live a life of «celibacy. The numerous descendants of Mahants, past, and 
present, prove that they do not Hvo a life of chastity at apy rate, and me Gaya- 
wals generally are a disscdate race. Up te a i^ry reo^ dak^ they used to 
practise the most open extortion, and now, teoui^^proceeding with loss violence, 
1 fancy they are mufily less successful tekn. in squeeaing tee last nice 

out of the hapless plgrim. They are yety rite, And axe gfflaerally very bad 
landlords, and are 6wm able te evade the. penalties of their crimes thwmg h tee 
sanctity which attaches to their j^odtioia juK^ferly Jyotfolu, fo.a 

' given to the Bralimans who are tete^^employed as priests of tee lower claiaite 
in South Behar. They, as thte ^mmA/impHes, pretend to ast^ 
knowledge. They ate, ^ <howev0r, very ignorant as a rule., They are not 
very careful about what they eat. When employed as village {giestoi te^ are 
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^led DiBi and DiWwar, also Yajak, which answer to the terra Bama used 
m Lower ^ngal. TL hey call themBelves Kraunchadwip, us (joining from 
the^ island Kraunchy which is situated soraewhere in the Hindu uniyersoa 
in the midst of a sea of melted butter. I think Sir H. Elliot is wrong in 
classing them with the HjikautS) than whom they are* more respectable. 

I see, however, that Mr. Williams in the Oudh census adopts the idea. 
Kamvjiya is the first of the tribes of the Panch-Gaur sub-division of Brah- 
mans. Thia is divided into Kanauj iy a proper, Sarwaria, JijUotya, Sanadhia, 
aftd Bengali Kanaujiya. The first two of the sub-tribes are the most 
common in Behar, though all of them have representatives there. The Kanau- 
jiya tribe is very numerous throughout this pi-ovince, but more so in Shahabad 
and Patna than in North Behar or the Bhaugulpore division. Most of the 
Kanaujiy^as Are landowners to some extent. I have no means of ascertaining 
the number of Kanaujiya Bengalis in the province. Kantaha, or Mahapatra, 
also known as Mahabrahman, Agradani and Agnibrahman, is the Braliman 
engaged in conducting the funeral ceremony and directing the shradh. There 
seems to be a kind of rank amongst them, dependent on the re.spectability 
of the caste for whom they officiate. Their very touch, however, is pollution, 
and entails bathing and changing the clothes. Buchanan says they object to 
the name Kautaha. Ward, in his account of the Hindus, draws a distinction 
between the Maruipara who presides at the burning of the dead, and Agradani 
who receives gifts at the first shradh. I believe, however, the distinction is a 
fanciful one. Maithil is the fourth tribe of the Panch-Gaur. They are very com-' 
inon in North Behar (whence they derive their name) and Purneah; they are 
divided intoSuti, Majroti, Jogiya, and Griliast. A Suti cannot marry into any 
of the other divisions of the tribe without descending to their level. They are 
to be found almost entirely in Tirhoot and^Pumeah. The Rajah of Durbhungah 
is one of them, and the Suti Brahmans are at the bottom of almost all the dis- 
turbances which occur on his estates. Dr. Hunter makes a curious mistake 
in saying that the Maithil Brah m ans hold a low place in the Brahman com- 
mumty. There is no foundation whatever for the statement. . They axe not 
very common in South Behar, .though common in thp Bhaugulporo division. 
The JSagaf are the only, class of Dravida Brahmans enumerated in the 
province, and there are not vmy many of them. They probably came ^om 
the North-Western Provinces, and belong to the Gurjar tribe of Panch-Dravida 
Brahmans. Panda is the name ordinarily given to a temple priest. These 
may, however, be pilgiim-hunters from Juggannath., Saraswat is the second* 
of the tribes of the Panch-Giaur Brahmans. They are not very numerous, but 
tliere are apparently some in every district. Sarwarm is the second of the 
sub-tribes of the Kanaujiya tribe. 'From the fact that Sir Heniy Elliot placed 
their home in the districts of the North-Western Provinces which border on 
l^har, it would be natural to expect to find them in numbers^ in this province, 
but I am unable to confirm this by either experience or inquiry. They derive 
their name from originally settling on the east side of the Gogra, formerly 
called the Sariyu, and Mr., Carnegy asserts that they must therefore have 
been at one time Buddhists ; if so, they have managed to he readmitted 
to alP their, ihrmer privileges. The Bhuinhars pretend to be Sarwanas, 
and some people place* the Kafhaks under the same head. 

‘ Besides the above which are all that are found enumerated in the. census 
retmms,' there is a very large tribe of Bralunans called Shankaldtoipi, u'om 9“^" 
kaldwip, a nstme ftw the island of Ceylon. They all eat together re^^dleas 
ai the particular linr of occupation they may follow, except the pn^s of 
hkw castes, who are not allowed communion ^ipth the others. Many of tbein^ 
are landowners. In one curious point, they differ from all other pure cas^, 
that they will drink water from , a vessel from whioh anothw. person fras 
afready dnaik.}t.they were anciently called M^jas, but .this name is now wtdom 
Sopited ta tltetn- . A fiw Kariuniri Brahmans aro settled here, ohiefly ;in '§arnn, 
hnt thc^ are now not diriangmshable to an ordinary olwervor except froin t^ 
of: ibdhr: Kepwsonitcitive® of niftuy o:thOT of 

are {£robabl]r^ tOr;bo niot witn, but I havo not »umcieut leisure to got any 
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complete Hat of them. Buchanan mentions some Utkal or Orissa Brahmans, 
but I can find no trace of them. I should like much to hare given some 
account of the Dom and Dosadh Brahmans, both of Drhom are found in this 
province, but the few notes that I have been able to collect are not sufficient to 
enable me to throua much light on them. 

45. I pass on therefore to the Rajputs or Kshatriyas. Although* the 

warrior caste is found in great numbers throughout 
this prorince, the home of the Rajputs seems to- 
be the districts of Shahabad and Sarun, extending fi’om the Kharwars of the 
plateau along the Grand Trunk Road to the refuge of the Tharus and Cherus 
m {he terai on the north of Chumparun and fringed along its western boundary 
by the Bhars. This I take to have been the country where the Rajputs 
under the Bhojpore Rajah established themselves, vrhen they exterminated 
the Siviras, themselves the conquerors of the Cherus, thence to be again 
all but expelled by the Bhars, Cherus, Kharwars and others, again to 
be re-established under the wing of the Musalman invader. In the few 
remarks I have made about the Rajputs,'! have only noticed the tribes 
enuro.erated in the returns. Very great difficulty exists in specifying all the 
Rajput clans known in the province from the fact that few of them ever men- 
tion their clan,- Rajput or Kshatri being the term they use of themselves. The 
chief clans of whose existence in Behar I am aware, besides those mentioned 
.below, are Biseu, Simet, Baghel, Chandel, Rathor, Gahlot, Hayobans or Hariho 
(alleged by some to have been the conquerors of the Cherus), Solankhi, and 
Deswali or Desi. The latter are said to be the offspring of pure clans by 
women of lower castes. 

The Rajputs of Behar are mostly landowners and cultivators. In Sarun 
and Shahabaa whole villages of them are to be found; tliey are fi»irly industrious, 
and their women, in the absence of the husbands, superintend the cultivation at 
home. I have found that they have much less dread of their women being seen 
than any of the other respectable castes, a fact which may possibly be partly 
accounted for by the fact that the Rajput ladies are as a rule (in Behar at least) 
far from handsome. Numbers of the Behar Rajputs seek service either in the 
army, police, or with private individuals, and they are to, be found throughout 
Bengal. The leader of the Rajputs in Behar is the Rajah of Dumraon, a 
Ponwar Rajput. 

The clans enumerated are : — BachgoU. A few men purporting to be of this 
tribe are found in the Sonthal Pergunnahs. It is a branch of the ChauMns, and 
is said to be connected with the Rajwars, whom Tod enumerates as one of fhe 
thirty-six royal tribes of Rqjputs. Their Habitat is Gorukhpore and Jaunpore. 
Bakmria are a tolerably numerous clan, taking their name from Buxar. I 
have been unable to identify them with any of the larger Rajput tribes, 
but as they are from the country formerly held by the Rajah of Dumraon, they 
may possibly bo an offshoot of the Pramara (or Ponwar) tribe. . They are; also 
called Bhojpuriya. Bandawat wear the thread and claim to be Rajputs. They 
are only found in this province in the Sonthal Pergunnahs and Gya, but many 
of them are to be met with in Chota Nagpore. Colonel Dalton classes them 
with agriculturists, but their claim to be Rajputs is commonly admitted. 
Jiundekk, a clan elaiming to be an offshoot of the (iaharwar. They are said to 
be spurious” by Elliot. Like the Babels, they only ma^ within their 
own tribe. Indigenous Bondelas are found in Behar. are a branch 

of the Chauhan clan. These are probably umcountry men firom Agra. 
^ChauJuin, one of the four Agnikul or fij^rac^of ine Rajputs. They are sa^ 
to have come originally from*^ Ajmere fqad to have beed turned out in 1198 by 
Muhammad Ghori. Many of the indigenotu Rajputs claim to be of ihls clan. 
Oaliarmr, one of Tod’s thirty-six royal races of Raj|mt8. They were rulmrs 
of Kanouj till the Muhammadans took it, blit are now chiefly found in Mimmore 
and Gorukhpore. Some of them > are settled in ibis province, espeeialfyin 
Shahabad. Oautam,‘ atribe of the lunar race of Rajputs, found chiefly in Gorukh* 
pore, Asimgurh, and Gliazipore, and accordingly overflowing into Behar. They 
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probably came over in great numbers in the time of Shor Shah’s decadence to 
avoid ihe vengeance taken by Humaiyun on them, as on other Kaiputs who 
supported that adventurer. Ghaiwah are not necessarily Kaiputs at alL They 
are descendants of men who received military fiefs for service in keeping the 
passes open. They, however, generally if not always wear the and 

prctoiid to b© xuijputs with greater or less success according to their command of 
money. The same claim is advanced the Cherus and others. tTudwVans are 
a tribe of Rajputs said by some to bo a Lunar race, but claiming direct descent 
from Krishna. They are not, as far os I can find, settled in this province, 
so that the men enumerated are probably immigrant servants or police. Kakan, 
a tribe of Rajputs found now chiefly in Azimgurh and Gerukhpore. I think 
that those enumOTated must be police or servants, as only a small number of 
them are found in Saruu. Karawal are persons claiming to bo Raji>uts from 
Tikaretf in Gya. I have not met with the name elsewhere, and have no sufficient 
means of deciding on their right to the title. Katluiriya are only found in 
Sarun. I can only conjecture them to be Kathariya Rajputs of the Gaur tribe, 
some of whom are settled in Gerukhpore, but of tliis 1 have no certain know- 
ledge. Kausik, a considerable tribe of Rajputs, whose homo is in Azimgurh, 
Gerukhpore and Ghasripore. They are of the Lunar race. Although compara- 
tively few of them are enumerated, I have met men of the tribe residents 
in both Sarun and Tirhoot. If I mistake not, the Akbarpore Rajputs of Sanm 
are of this race. Pramara^ better known as Ponwar, call themselves sometimes 
also Paramarka and Parimal. This tribe, to which Maheshwar Buksh, thi! 
present Rajah of Dumraon in Shahabad, belongs, is the leading tribe of Rajputs 
in Behar. The Rajah is looked up to as the bead of the Behar Rajputs, and his 
kinsman, Kuuwar (or Koer) Singh, led the rebel Rajputs against us in 1857. 
They are sometimes called Bhojpuriya from pergunnah Bhojporo in Shahabad, 
which is said to have received its name from Rajah Bhoj, wlio is fabled to have 
been 16th in descent from Vikramaditya. Originally rulers of U jain, whence 
they are sometimes termed Ujaini Rajputs, they are said, under the leadersliij/ 
of Bhoj about A.D. 950, to have attacked and conquered the Chorus, them- 
selves the conquerors of another wild tribe, the Seoris, and to have founded 
Bhojpore. After this it is said 'they became enfeebled, and were driven out 
again by the aborigines, but retumea under the wing of thoMusalman invaders, 
and again established themselves in Bhojpore about A.D. 1270. This trat^ifion 
receives some confirmation from the fact that many of those settled in Behar bear 
the title of Khor-nialik, from Khor or Shamsabad, thoRajali of wliich, Jai Singh 
Deo, gave them lands about the year A.D. 1200, They were the chief of the 
Aguikul races, and one of their leaders sheltered Humaiyun at Uinarkot at the 
time of the birth of Akbar. Surajbansi is the general luuiie for the Solar race 
of Rajputs, and also of a comparatively unimportant tribe found to a largo extent 
in Gorukliporo. The persons enumeiated under this head probably belong 
to the petty tribes of the Solar race, and have given the general designation 
instead of that of their special clan. The name Surajb^si is said also to hide 
the remnants of tho Sivira or Seori race, of whom mention has been made under 
tlio head of Chcitis. A full account of the Rajputs of Behar has yet to be 
written, and the inquiry would well repay any trouble which would be spent on it. 


46. Intermediate castes, though not ranking with Brahmans and Rajputs, 

still enjoy a higher position than any except 
B*^*'*®*- two castes. First amongst them are Babhans, called 

also Bhuinhar and zemindari or military Brahmans. They arc vm v numerous 
throughout the Patna division, and only a Ijttle less so in Bli.?ugulporo. 
The place where they lare to bo found in flbe greatest number is in trans- 
Gangetic Monghyr and the part of Tiriioot adjoining it. lu Beiar iw 
pretend to be Sarwariya Brahmans, and apparently m some parts of the North- 
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that they I’lesamble Rajputs much more mau Brahmans* Dr. Oldham xn uis 
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account of Ghazipore notices that most of the sub-divisions of the Babhan tribe 
are called by the same names as Rajput clans, and that they claim to have 
come from the same places as the Rajput races of the same name. Mr. Beames 
tells us Rajputs will eat plain boiled rice with them off a leaf and will drink 
with them irom an earthen vessel, but will not eat a set dinner or one off brass 
vessels. They certainly do not intermarry with Rajputs, but Babhans of all 
classes intermarry amongst themselves. It seems almost impossible to doubt that 
they must have originally been a low Aryan race, who were brought into close 
contact with the Rajputs, probably in some of their struggles for supremacy, and 
that not being allowed to* intermarry and form one people with them, they have 
acquired a pseudo-respectability by pretending that they are Brahman^i. This rank 
is not conceded to them by other castes, and the Kayesths, who will readily eat 
food prepared by Brahmans or Rajputs, do not oat that cooked by Babhans. The 
Rajah of Bettiah and several of the larger zemindars of Behar are Babhans. They 
are, as Mr. Beames says, “ a fine manly race,” with the Aryan type of feature. 
They are very quarrelsome, and as their villages are generally apart fr’oni but 
^imongst Rajput villages, the two tribes are always engaged in boundary disputes. 
I well remember an occasion when a Babhan .village turned out in aid of the 
police, who were resisted by some neighbouring Rajputs, and though fewer in 
numbers, gave the men of the warrior elites a sound drubbing sirkarke madad mm, 
as they delicately put it to me. The classes of Babhans mentioned are Donwar, 
Iksharia, Jatheriya, Kinwar and Sakairwar; they have no special features to 
distinguish them. There are many other tribes of them, several of whiidi are 
“enumerated by Mr. Sherring in liis account of the Benai’es castes. They adopt 
the names of Rai and Singh from the Rajputs, and Panre, Tewari, Misir, &c., 
from the Brahmans. Many of them also call themselves Thakur and Sahi ; the 
latter name is I think peculiar to them. It is curious that one of th(5 legends 
concerning the way in which they became Brahmans is also told of the Tagas 
of the Upper Doan and of the Tagores of Lower Bengal, 

47. Baidiya, the physician caste, is also called Ambastha in Manu. Com- 

. paratively friw of them now practise their caste 

profession, though formerly no orthodox Hindu 
would receive medicine except from a Baidiya. They wear the paita or janao, 
and are treated with a certain respect even by Brahmans. They are, however, 
few in number and but little heard of. 

48. Bhats form the bard or genealogist class. They were employed 

formerly to keep the family pedigrees of nobles and 
' to recite their deeds at festivals and frinerqjs. 

They are now chiefly employed as cultivators, and are, so far as my own expe- 
rience goes, anything but a respectable class. They take the title of Maharaj 
and call themselves Rajbhat, and in Bhagulpore I am told sometimes Rana. 
The sub-divisions enumerated are — Barambhat, Dasaundi, and Jagabhdt, to 
which should be added Charan, the herald caste. I have not been able to 
trace any distinction between the classes. Elliot wrongly enumerates Maha- 
jiatra as a sub-division of Bhats ; they ajo Brahmans. Bhats also, I believe, 
wear the thread. 

Kathaks are probably an offshoot of the Bhats, but have betaken them- 
selves to music and singing. Unlike, however, the degraded classes who adopt 
this occupation, they do not allow their women to appear in public. They 
wear the janao and pretend to bo Brahmans. Many of them are cultivators, 
but do not plough with their own hands. 

40. Kayesths are the writer class of these jmrts, and one of the most 

remarkable. No one seems to know when they 
" sprang up or how. They are not of the number of 

the mixed classes mentioned in Manu and his commentators, unless they are 
dijsignated by the term Karana, the nmne given to the son of a Vaisya husband 
and Sudra wife, an origin indignantly disclaimed by themselves. Notwith- 
standing the doubt as to their origin, however, they hare a more strongly marked 
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individuality than any other caste 1 know, 
divided into twelve clans : — 


The up-country Kayesths are 


1. Mathur. 5. Sujrajdhuj. 9. Balniik. 

3. BFmtna^. 6. Amastha. 10. Aithaua 

3. Sribasthab. 7. Gaur. 11 KidSk 

4. Saksena. 8. Karan. 12: NigZ^ 

All the clans intermarry with Mathur Kayesths, but ru.t with any other clan 
and the Mathur Kayesths, though giving their daughters to Kayesths of other 
clans, prefer to marry women of their own clan, if possible. The Klinra 
Kayesths noticed by Buchanan are merely a sub-division of Sribasthabs, and 
Unai, placed among Kayesths, are a family or caste said to be of Brahmanical 
descent. The Kayesths are much given to drinking, and are most of tliem 
flesh-eaters. The separate clans do not cat together, W they will drink and 
smoko together. Many of the women can write, and some of them manage their 
own zemindaries. They are, however, kept in much greater seclusion than tlm 
women of the Rajputs, who not unfrequently superintend even farming oi)er- 
ations in the open field. I may casually mention that the Kayesth women are 
as a rule remarkably beautiful. The Kayesths have a festival of their own, the 
Dawilt pujah, which occurs between Lakshmi and Kali pujahs ; on that day they 
will not touch pen or ink, but w’orship the implemcmts of their profession. The 
Amastha and Sribasthab are the most common clans in Behar, and next to them 
the Karan. J have met some Mathur and some Saksena Kayesths also, and no 
others are enumerated. Buchanan mentions also Bhatnagar Kayesths, but 1, 
could hear of none. 

In Behar the Kayesths are feeling severely the advance of education. 
Formerly, being the only educated persons cxcei),t the Muhammadans (generally 
half-educated and lazy persons) and Brahmans who scrupled to do clerk’s 
work, the Kayesths had a practical monopoly of Government ofiices ; now, as 
persons of all clans arc employed under Government, the Kayesth, unwilling to 
go into trade and too proud to work or beg, not unfrequently has very little more 
to live on than affords him the mere necessities of life. 


Of the Bengali Kayesths I. have but little to say. They have apparently 
small connection with the Kayesflis of Behar. A few of them are resident in 
the province, chiefly at Patna, where there is a Bengali colony established. 
There are three Kuhn families of Kayesths, — Bose, Ghoso and Mittor. Ncift to 
them come eight families of Moulik itayesths, and below these, 72 others. Some 

E ersons, however, say that the whole* 80 families are “ Moulik.” The oiJy 
lengali Kayestlx family enumerated is “ Gulia,” one of the eight Moulik families. 


50. Kishanpachhi, Dogla or Suratwala, is the name applied to the sons of 
. the higher classes by women of low caste. They 

iR aupac M. ^ status further than that 


their relations of purer caste do not eat or intermarry with them. 


. 5 1 . ’The whole of the persons enumerated under the head of trading classes 

are engaged in buying and selling, wholesale or 
Trading ciaaw*. retail, and there is hardly more difference between 

the status of the highest and lowest classes than there is between that of the 
richesl; and poorest individual of one of the classes. The claim of any of thoin 
to be considered pure Vaisyas is absolutely worthless.^ The Oswals and 
Sarawaks are noticeable for the fact that they are chiefly, if not entirely, of the 
Jain religion. They, however, in Patna at least, sometimes intermarry with 
those of wio Agarwala caste. Marwari would seem to be the name of a nation- 
ality rather than a caste, but those enumerated are all Baniyas, not a few, I 
expect, Agarwalas. They are also called Kainyas. Gandhabaniya and 
^vamabaniya are both from Bengal, the first a vendor of spices, the latter a 
money-changer,* doing the same business as the Poddar of Behar. Bolira is the 
name of a class of traders confounded by Elliot with the Kainyas ot Marwaris. 
They are often shroffs and also pedlars. Nichodiya are a class of b^iyas who 
sometimes sell sweetmeats. They appear to bo most common in Gya, where 
I believe they are chiefly employed as agents of the pinda-farosh, or persons 
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who have the right of providing the offerings of the pilgrims. Pasari are 
druggists. Sinduriya are the sellers of sindur or red lead. They (rail themselves 
Amashta, and pretend to be Kayesths. Khatris apparently originally came 
from tho Punjab, though they are now settled nearly all over Bengal. Tliey 
claim to be Rajputs, hut tho latter will not oat with them. On the strength of 
the fact that the Saraswat Brahman will take cooked food from them, they 
claim to be something higher than tho ordinary traders, and even pretend that 
they are the representatives of the pure Rajputs with whom Brahmans formerly 
would oat. Considerable confusion has Iteen introduced into the tables by 
confounding the word Kshatriya, Kshetri or Clihetree with Khatris or, as 
they call them in Bengal, Khetris.. Buchanan remarks that in Behar there 
seems to bo a considerable agricultural class called Kshatris, Khatris, or Chatris, 
who are distinct from, and considered to be somewhat lower in rank than, 
Rajputs. I have inquired in every possible way, and I can find no such class, 
unless he refers to the Keturias — a small class of labourers and servants mentioned 
in Bhaugulijore. The Kshotris and Chetris are the same as the Rajputs, and 
the terms ai-e convertible, whereas Kliatri is used of a trading and money- 
lending class. BurJianan rightly enough gives the number of Khatris as very 
small in all the districts of which he treats, and in Patna especially ; many oven 
of these are Khatri Sikhs. I can find no trace of the Kshetauris, whom ho 
describes as an agricultural race, and I can only fancy that cither his editor has 
not convoy^ his meaning, or that Buchanan was mistaken. If, as is sometimes 
asserted, Khatris and Kshatriyas are the same in origin, it is curious that not 
one of the numerous sub-divisions of tho Khatris bears the same name as any 
Rajput clan, though many of the clans of Rajputs are called by names common 
to Brahmans and other castes. 

None of the other trading classes require any special mention : of course 
a vast number of petty sub-divisions are included mnder the general term 
Baniya. Tho names found in the returns were — Adhbaniya, Agarwala, 
Agrahri, Bnlindar, Baisbaniya, Barnawar, Bohra, Changhariya (a sub-division 
of Barnawar), Gandhabamk, Gujratwala, Gulwara, Gurer, Jamanpuri, 
Kamalkala, Kapuriya, Kasai-wani, Kasondhan, Kat Baniya, Khandelwal, 
Khatri, Kolapuri, Maliuri (a sub-divisiqn of Agraliri), Marwari, Nichodiya, 
Nauniyar, Oswal, Pasari, Poddar, Purwal, Rastogi, Rauuiyar, Robi, Samri, 
SarAwak, Sinduriya, and Suvamabanik. 

52. Garcri, known also as Gadariya, are the shepherd class. They pro- 
bably arc an offshoot of the Goallas, though mey 
do not intermarry with them. Along with their 
occupation of tending sheep, they carry on that of making blankets. In com- 
mon with the other pastoral tribes enumerated, they hold the custom that when 
an elder brother dies the next in age marries his widow. They are generally 
very ignorant, and not unfrequently dishonest. Holkar is a Gareri by caste. 


5ii, The names Goalla and Ahir are used as synonyms in Behar for tlie 

groat herdsman class. They have three principal 
divisions — ^Gwalbans, Nandbans, and Jadubans. 
Most of the Goallas of Behar are Gwalbans. If there is any value in Manu’s 
division of classes, tho Goallae should by tlieir occupation be Vaisiyas, whereas 
they only claim to bo pure Sudras, and even that honour is not generally 
allowed them. Not a few of them are Muhammadans and are termed Gaddi. 
Many of the Gaddis, however, are shepherds, and it is these, of whom 
Dr. Hunter has manufactured one of his low classes of Brahmans. The Goallas 
of Behar are well known as a turbulent and dishonest people. The term 
Patna Goalla is almost a reproach throughout Bengal. They are fearless and 
are celebrated as laihials, especially those of certain vill^es, who are regularly 
retained for riots even at a great distance from their homes. There is % 
legend that the Goallas of Santipore in Bengal were imported from Behar for 
fighting puiposes. Tho gots enumerated are Bechota, Bhoj, Dahiyar, Ghosi, 
(Ihmya, Majraut, and Kishnaut. Notwithstanding Elliot’s assertion that the 
Gwalbans have no goia^ I am assured that all these are Gwalbans. In many 
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places m the North-West Provinces the Goallas are said to preserve remnants 

of serpent-worship, and in Onssa the Ahirs aio said to bo chiefly eu.i.loved in 

mape and jugglery. 1 his may possibly explain the name Jadubans the word 
Ahir Itself is sometimes derived from Ahi, a serpent. The Goallas have had 
their kings and were apnarently at one time a powerful people, as they would 
be now under one head. Many of them are employed in trade or are zeimndars, 
and drop their caste title so as to be mistaken for Kayesths. 'riicy fi.nn the 
bulk of the population in Behar, and it is therefore more astonishini? that a 
projudice exists against employing them in the police. 

54. But few Gujars are found in this province. Many of those enumerated 

o„jar.. Honthal Pergunnahs caru(( with the liajah of 

Indore to Baijnath. They claim to be Iluiputs, 
but their habits appear to be entirely pastoral. Tlu?y eat and drink with the 
Ahirs of Meerut, as they do with the Jats, and the Guj.'irs of Bijnour admit that 
they are Ahirs. In the North-Western Proviru^es census rcjport the divisions 
of Oujar are stated to be Bharthi, Nagar, and lliiidwansa. 'Fhey are none of 
them settled in this province, so further discussion of them is uunccessfiry. 

55. Jats are another pastoral tribe whom Tod identifies with the Jits, 

whom he enumerates as one of thi-i thirty-six royal 
raees. Putting out of the qucsti<»n that Tod's 
enumeration is extremely unsatisfactory, and does not agree with one of 
the lists from which he quotes, the internal evidence of their Rajj)ut origin is 
wortliless. They are pastoral in their habits, and resemble the' Ahirs in the 
matter of the next brother marrying an elder br»>tlu;r’s widow. They do not 
intermarry with any tribe of Rajputs, nor even with the Gujars. I'lie Jats in 
Sindh are the ordinary cultivators of the country. Whetluir they are Scythians 
or not, requires more evidence to decide than Sir Henry hJliot produced. 
The decision of tlie point either way would uot.pnwe that they are Jtajputs. 
The Juts are divided into Deswali and Pachado, of which tluj latter claim the 
proci'deuce. Tliey are not settled in Behar to any great extent. 


50. Halwais, equivalent to the Bengali Moyra or Madak (somf imes known 

as Madhu Naj)it), are the sellers of swcjetnieats. In 
r.«VSfoodf'''*'*** ** ** the southern part of the province a division is met 

with called Kuii, not unfrecjuently mispronouncetl 
Guriya. They are a very important element in Hindu soci(‘ty, as they with the' 
Kandus provide! the only food that the orthodox Hindu can eat with uiiwusIk^ii 
liunds. Kandu, also known as Bharbhunjah (called in tin! older books 
Bhujari, quaintly translated “ fry men”), arc the men who prepare j*ar(rhed rie<;, 
known variously as chira or murai, and still more commonly as eliira-inurklii. 
'Fhe sub-divisions emuuorated are Ganrar (Bengali) and its Behar eepiiva- 
Icnt Gonr, Mudhesiya and Karaunch. The Gonr ea.sto has been freeily confused 
by the enumerators with the Gonrhi Mallah, ami thus, though reallj a small 
one, has tisstimod proportions far beyond its real numbers. A caste iji Bengal 
called Rarhi following the same prufes.sion, are fabled to have been originally 
boatmen, and to have abandoned that calling. Hence there in ay possibly be 
some connection between Gonr and Gonrhi, besides mere similarity ol name. 
The Karaunch are remarkable for the fact tliat the name is also common to a sub- 
division of theBhaskars (or Sangturash), the stone-mason c^te. (.’oupliiig this 
with the fact that one of the occupations of Kandu is the building of mud-walls, 
and another that of bricklaying, I am half inclined to believe that the Bhaskars 
may be an offshoot of them. The Kandu also make up gunny cloth into bags, 
and are sometimes found as diggers, and 1 believe as gharamis or thatchers. 
The class is very numerous, and any one who has been compelled to travel 
rapidly will easily comprehend its value in the Hindu siicial scale, thougli the 
preparation of food they soli is far from palatable to the Kujoi)ean stomach. 

57. It must be premised that most of the castes of Hindus are to a certain 

extent connected with agriculture, but those men- 
.igriouitur.! euto*. tionod in the tables are employed almost soleljr in 

that occupation. The first enutnoratod is that of Agun, a Bengali caste identified 
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fyenorully with the Ugrakhotri of Manu. In the districts in which I have been 
oiupluyed, 1 have not met with them, and a fuller account should bo obtainable 
from tlio liengal districts. 

.'i8. The Barai or Barui, under which head I have included Bhurji and 
,, Taiuoli, are the class engaged in growing the p&n 

jknu and lamo i. plant, whosc Icavos mixed with the nut of the supari 

tree, lime, &c., make the odorous com})Ound so freely chewed by natives of 
India. P&n is greatly grown in the province, especially in north Behar. A 
distinction is sometimes made between the Barai as growers and the Tamoli 
as sellers of pan ; but I believe this is ‘not borne out by fact. Although one of 
the ingrediouts is commonly grown in Behar, the areca nut has to bo imported. 
1 lieiieve the oidy sujiari trees in the province are to be found at Pandowl 
factory. 


hM. Lhasa is of course merely the name of an occupation, but tlie title is 

used by Kaibarthas employed in agriculture, to 
' distinguish themselves from the Jaliyas, who claim 

iitso to Imj Kaibarthas. The Kaibarthas will of course be treated of in Bengal 
Proper. Kamkar are, I believe, nothing but cultivating Kahars. Mr. Sherring 
is cleai ly wrong in saying that it is a name given to Kahars in Patna. I never 
lusard of any class of the kind there, nor is one returned in that district. 
Almost all (ifthem come from Shahabad, Sarun and Chumparun ; hence it is 
likely that the name is one conferred by the Rajputs. 


. ()( ). Koeris, called also Murao or Murai, are tin; best cultivators of Behar ; they 

are identical with the Kachis of the North-Western 
Provinces. In fact, I found in the returns men 
appetiding Koeri to their names, and putting down Kachi as their caste. They 
are tlm chief cultivators of the poppy, and are very much more numerous in 
the Patna than in the Bhaugulpore division. The largest sub-division of 
tlu'in is l)anki or Dangbe, but Jaruhar and Kachwaha I have also met with. 
I’ho Koeris are a hardworking and quiet set of peojde, — the best spade- 
husbandmen probably in all Bengal. I have never, I think, seen a Koeri in court, 
e.xcept as jdaintitf in a theft case or defendant in a rent-suit. Of all the Koeris 
in Behar, perhaps the most successful cultivators are those at Shazadpore 
Andarkila, in the Hajipore sub-division. 1 have known them raise four crops 
in orte year from the same land. 


61. Kurmis are a race who deserve moi’e attention than is generally 

bestowed on them by ethnologists. Generally 
"" devoted to agriculture, they make nevertheless very 

good soldiers, and before the mutiny many of them were so employed, 
'rhey are generally HU})posed to be alow Aryan race; butl think there are some 
grounds for thinking that this may not bo the fact. They are found in very 
large numbers in the 'I’ributary Mehals of Orissa, and many amongst the 
Mahrattas call themselves Kurmis. Bivaji was a Kunni, and the Rajahs 
of Gwalior and Satara are said to be of the same race. They extend into 
Madras, where they have adopted the language of the Telingas, amongst 
whom they live ; and Colonel Dalton mentions some Jhari Kurmis, or 
Kurmis of the woods, in Chota Nugpore, who are said to worship strange 
gods. The Kurmis in Jhansi have a tradition that they came there from 
the south about 1,200 years ago, and those of Gorukhpore soy they 
came from Guzerat. The Sonthals say that they were originally Kurmis. 
Buchanan mentions a legend that they are connected with the Tharus. 
They have a form of marriage of their own to which Brahmans are not 
admitted, and they may have as many wives as they choose. Although 
generally in Behar a well-to-do people, a Brahman will not take water from 
them, and one of the legends of their origin assigns them as parents slaves, 
the property respectively of Rajput and Vaisya owners. All these consider- 
ations may possibly tend to raise a suspicion that after all the Kurmis are not of 
Aryan descent. The sub-divisions most commonly met with are Awadhiya, 
Jttsswar and Mawai-. I have also heard of the (xhoracharya and Saithawar 
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also ^ are some Dhanaut Kurinis, a sub-division which 
I fiiid. mentioned in no list. The Patanawar, mentioned by Buchanan as 
toking their name from Patna, I have, strangely enough, never met with. Colonel 
Dalton gives some interesting information about them in his Ethmloqy 
of Bengal. Mr. Williams, in his account of the last census of Oudh, says tliat 
the women are proverbial for their industry. 

• 

62. Malis are in no way particular except that they are much loss 
useful here than the Bengal Mali. They are employed as inoculators as 
well as gardeners. Some of them have, I believe, undertaken to vaccinaite. 
](^agar are a class of cultivator not common in Bcliar, but largely found in 
the Bhaugulpore division. They are probably allied to the Bhuiya.s. Mr. 
Taylor says they are of the same class as Mallahs, and Mr. Wyer merely 
mentions that they are cultivators ; but neither of them throws any light on their 
origin. Rajdhob are in Bhaugulpore and Purneah merely what Ohasadhopa is 
elsewhere. They have a legend that they formerly washed a certain Rajah’s 
clothes, and that on his demise having no more clothes to wash, they took to 
cultivation, which they pursue at present. They do not now wash clothes, or 
marry or oat with those Dhobis who do. Some of them are, I think, weavers. 
Sadgops, if they ever were the chief class of the Goallas, are certainly not 
in any way connected with them now. They are purely agricultural, do 
not intermarry with Goallas, and have no especial veneration for Krishna, the 
god of the Goallas. It seems to me that it is very likely that they never 
w’ere Goallas, and that the name has induced people to theorise on the subjec^. 
They belong to Bengali Purneah and the Sonthal Pergunnahs. There are none 
in any other district of the province. 

Sibhara I merely mention because, as I said under the head of Cheru, 
1 have a suspicion that they may bo Seoris or Siviras. They are only found 
in Joley thannuli in North 1’irhoot. None of the castes included in Others 
are worth mentioning, except the Nets of Pakour in the Sonthal Pergunnalis, 
who may, I suspect, be merely Nats who have taken to cultivation. They 
hardly ex<;eed 400 in number. 


63. The Amanths or 

CHstes <;ngaged in personnl sorvice. 

to find out that they are 
Mr. Taylor, with some probability, considers them really the same as Dhanuk. 
Mr. Wyer says they are musicians, dancers and weavers ; but this I doubt 
altogether. They are, however, said in the jail report of 1868 to be allied 
with Khatbd, which is a weaver class. They are numerous in Tirhoot, but it is 
not strange that I have never met with thorn, as not one is recorded in the 
Hajipore sub-division. I am not qualified to state whether Bchara is really a 
caste or not. The equivalent Mahara in Bhaugulpore is used of any one but a 
Rawani Kahar, who carries palkis ; and Mr. Yorner, in the 24-Pergunnuhs, says 
in his report that his inquiries led him to the belief that most ot the men so 
called are Bagdis and Bamds. 


Am'aths are a singular class. I’hey apjiear to be 
almost always employed in personal service, and m)t 
to stand at all high in rank; but I am unable 
considered an ofishoot of any particular class. 


64. Dhanuk is a servile class who, from the supposed derivation ol 

their name, are credited with having been 
archers. They have some intimate connection 
with Kurmis, and the story that was told in Buchanan’s days, that a 
Kurmi who goes into bondage becomes a Dhanuk, is still said to be true. 
Hence the Dhanuks frequently call themselves Jaswai*. In Tirhoot they are a 
despised and not particularly taking set of people. Whether they weiii 
slaves or not formerly, they are not now generally ; but 1 don t rememb^ ever 
having seen a resfiectable Dhanuk. In Palainow, according to Mr. rorbes, 
“ they are free agriculturists, and pretend to groat purity.” Another of the fables 
which have arisen out of their name, is tliat the Dhamins, called sc^etimes 
Dhanushkas, are their priests. The fact that this is untrue m sufficiently 
established by the consideration that there are nearly three hundred wd 
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twority tJiotxsand Dhanuka in North Bohar and not one aingle Dhamin. T 
believe also that the statement usually made that the women are in request 
as inidwivos is not the fact. In 'Firhoot, whore Dhanuks abound, the Chamar 
women are the midwives. Practically all that is known about them is that they 
are a l<»w castx! of Hindus, in some way connected with Kurmis, and employed 
in personal service and Uf^riculture. 

65. Dhobis are too well known to require notice. Tliey have seven 
clans: — Ajhudiya, Bel war, Maf^hadhya, Gosar, Batham, Kanaujiya, and 
Pagahiya. Hajjaxns are a very important element in the social scale. They 
have to perfijrm certain cm’cmonies at births, marriages and funerals, and uot 
xmfrecjuently ac(|uire considerable influeixco through being so familiarly known 
in the tamilies, who are their jajrnans or clients. They do not marry with the 
Ih'ngali Napit, and are not considered to belong to the pure classes, hike the 
Dhobis, they ai’c sometimes Musulmans. 

Kahars are well known to all Pluropeans from the fact that they are so 
much employed by them as personal servants. Unlike most other castes so 
employed, they ai'e of fair social rank, and are the servants of all the good castes. 
'rhi<y are much prone to drink, but are particular with their food. They arc good 
enough fellows and not unwilling to work, unle.ss they are spoilt. Their name 
is fancifully supposed to be derived from Kaibartha without any sufficient 
resison. Almost all the Behar Kahars are Rawanis. Most of the tribes 
usually lumped together as sub-divisions of Kahar are nothing of the sort, l^he 
Dhimur, who are a kind of ftshermen, are apparently Kahars who have lost 
caste ; but I know of no other sept except the Rawanis. The few persons put 
xlown as (Others are not of tribes re<iuiring any special mention. 

()6. Pew of the artisan castes require special mention. The Barhi or 

Harhui, the carpejiter caste, includes of course the 
Artiviin ernrtea. Bengali Sutradliar or Ohutar, and also the Kharadi 

<»r turner, Kansera or brazier, the manufacturers of lotahs (water vessels) and 
tulis (brass-plates), besides numerous other utensils, includes the inferior artificer, 
'riiathera. Kumhar is the potter, and Laheri the maker of all sorts of articles in lac, 
called also Nuri. Lohar (blacksmith) includes the Kamaror Karmakar, and also 
1 )hokar, Gojya and Kanpite, all aboriginal iron-workers. It is worthy of remark 
that tiie Kols are fanmus as iron-workers, and that it is probable that the cause 
t>f the impurity of the Tiohar compared with his brother, the Kamar of Bengal, is 
partly the result of admixture of Kol blood. Sonar, which is a pure caste in 
Behar though the Bengal Suvarnakar is impure, includes a number of curious 
sub-divisions : the Maiyar or Rangdauliya, maker of pewter ornaments ; the 
Niyari or Sindhua, wlio recovers the gold dust from the goldsmith’s aprons and 
sweepings of their shops ; the Darab or gold-beater, who makes gold and silver 
leaf ; and the Gahwar and Dorasiya sub-divisions of the trade, whose peculiarities 
1 am unable to state. ’I’here are many otht'r sej>ts of the clan, but I have 
not met with them. 

The Sunris, called anciently Sauudik, are the spirit distillers. The term 
includcjs Kalwar, who pretend to be a superior kind of Sunri ; Kalal, a sub- 
division of comparatively late origin, who have adopted the title on( 5 e 
only bestowed on Muhammadan distillers; and Rangki. The Bhojpuriya 
Sunris, who generally call themselves Goldars, do not distill spirits, but are 
merchants and retail dealers, and try to hide their origin. I may mention that 
the cultivating Sunris of Bengal not unfrequently style themselves Sudra, 
for the like reason. Many of the Sunris are very rich traders, and the tribe arc 
generally well-to-do in Behar. T(jli, called also Kalu, Kulu and (amongst the 
Musalmaus) Khulu, are the oil makers and oil vendors of Hindustan. Their 
original caste name is Toipal, just as the Kumhars are called Rudrapal. They 
have amongst tliem every variety of rich and pxxor. Garain is a common title 
for the Bengali oilman. Now that they are largely engaged in trade and 
cultivation, it is the fashion for them to attempt to conceal their caste (an 
impure one) by.styling themselves Tili, .Saha, .and tlie like. 1 have failed to 
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discover 'any difiFerence between Tills and Tolis, except that they 
intennarry ; but this is also true of poor and rich Telis of tho sar 
Amongst the Others are included Bhaskar, called also Sangturash 
cutter ; ^ipi, or cotton-printor; Chitrakar, or painter ; Churihara, 

of bangles; Darzi, or tailor ; Kalaigar, or tin-man ; Itangroz, or dyer; and 
Sankari, or shell-carver. 


do not 
same sort, 
or stone- 
or maker 
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Weaver caBtee. 


Tho occupation of weaving is necessarily one tliat aiToi Js eiiiployincnt 
'*'0 many people throughout India, lludo though 
their appliances arc, the ■weavers of this country 
have attained a perfection in their art which only tho invention of machinery 
in Europe has succeeded in rivalling. The diflcront castes of weavers are 
mostly the result of the different localities of origin of tho weavers. BenauHiya 
are a class who come from the upper provinces, and for some reason are 
looked on as very vile. Chapwal are also a degraded race of woavtirs. 
Their real habitat is Bhaugulpore, but tlicro they "have evidently returned 
themselves as Tanti, whilst a smaller number of them in I'urneah are shown 
under tho proper name. Ganesh are tho weaver tribe of the I’oliyas or 
Rajbansis, from Diiiagepore. Jugi and Patwa aro tho men who make silk 
strings, and also string pearls and beads on them. Julaha is properly tho 
name of the Musalman weaver, but is adopted in Bhaugulpore by the Jiindu 
also. Those shown in other zillahs are probably immigrants from llhauguljiore. 
Khatbe or Tirhutiya are, as the second name implies, a class of weavers from 
Tirhoot. Tanti is the generic term. Tattamas are a much lower class, and ar^ 
quite as frequently employed as syces, laboiu*ors and the like, as in their proper 
j)rofession. Amongst Others aro included the Dhuniyas, or cotton-carders, and 
Rangwa, or dyeing weavers. 1 may mention that the weaver in Behar holds a 
very ranch lower place in the social scale than in Bengal. They are almost 
always drunkards, and are not unfrcquontly a bad compound of Musalman and 
Hindu, with the faults of both, the virtues of neither. 

69. Of the labouring castes there is not much to bo said. Bcldai's are a 

distinct caste — ^in Behar at least. Though frequently 
abounng castes. ossociatod with Nuuiyas, they do not intermarry 

with them. They are sometimes known as Khatawas. The Kora aro said 
to bo allied to tho Bhumij and Dhangar. They ore not found in Behar proper, 
but aro very common in Bengal. Nuniyas are the makers of saltpetre, but 
are also employed as labourers. They are rather particular as to what they 
will touch, and are as a rule well-built and sturdy men, not tall but with a 
very marked — almost Caucasian — type of feature. I think the handsomest 
native of this country I ever saw was a Nuniya. Parigah, Parigar or Parghu, 
is a tribe from South Bhaugulpore employed as labourers and sorv'ants. I can 
find no particulars of them, but suspect, from their location, that they must bo 
a Hinduisod offshoot of the Bhuiyas. Of the others mentioned, the only 
castes o£ any importance arc the CJliunari, or lime-burners, and the Deohari, 
a tribe of labourers from Bahera tbannah in Tirhoot ; of the latter I have no 
knowledge : they amount to 1,000 persons. 

70. Of the tribes who soli fisli and vegetables, the Khatiks, sellers of 
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onions and chillies, aro the most numerous. They 
are said by some to bo Pasis, but I don’t think the 
supposition has any evidence to support it. Tho Turahas, besides selling fish, 
sometimes carry palkis, and cultivate. They are said to be a degracmd race 
of Kahars, and 1 am not disposed to affirm or deny the statement. Kunjra, 
Mete and Pura are names also applied to MusaJmans. 

71. The boating and fishing classes are most, largely represented by 

the Mallahs in Behar. Connected with them, if not 
Subordinate tribes, are the Banpar, Muriyari and 
Surahiya classes, all included in Others. Tiyar come next in order, but are 
much more numerous as we come nearer to Bengal. Kewat (supposed to lie 
short for Kaibartha, but really a direct derivative from or kette, “ to row*’) 
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are equally common in Bengal and Behar. Gonrhi are a fishing and boating 
class. They are found nearly all over Bengal. Of others, the Jaliya are said to 
be a branch of the Kaibarthas. Bathwa and Chabi are sub-tribes of Mallah, 
and Machua is the ordinary Bengali fisherman. 

72. Next in the list are the dancers and other vagabond classes. 

. Blianr are professiotial actors and mimics. Many 

Dancers, &r. them are Musalmans ; there is one village 

nearly full of them in Bhaugulporo. Darhi, called also^ Mirasi, are musicians 
and dancers, many of whom are Musalmans. Pawariya are also dancers. 
Gamlharb is the ortlinary Hindu prostitute caste. They recruit their ranks 
by buying children whom they adopt. Ramjani are a higher class of women. 
'J’hoy sometimes call themselves Khatrani, affecting to be of the Khatri caste, 
fronj whom, it may be remembered, some Brahmans will take food. Khelta 
are professional pimps and prostitutes, allied probably to the Nats. The men 
live on the earnings of the women, and they both employ themselves in seducing 
girls to prostitution. A Khelta, says the proverb, will make his mother dance 
Ix'fore him. Badyakar, Baiti and KS,n are all musicians, probably offshoots of 
the Dom and Chamar castes. Jagwa is a kind of beggar, who receives alms 
from a mourning family within the prohibited period. He is consequently 
polluted. 

73. The jicrsons enumerated by nationality only are Bengali, Hindustani, 
Mahratta, Madrasi and Oorya. The unspecified persons are either returned as 
Hindus only, without any caste being specified, or the caste written against 
them has been so illegibly written that it was impossible to make anything of it. 


74. Amongst persons of Hindu origin who have thrown off the tram- 
mels of caste, are the native Christians, of whom 
« igio<ui secta. largest number is found iu Chumparun, in 

which there is a Roman Catholic colony at Bettiah. Patna alsct has a Roman 
Catholic mi.ssion ; and Tirhoot lias a Imtheran mission. 1 think there is 
also a mission at Bhaugulpore, and there are two or more in the 
Sonthal Pergunnahs. The Baishtabs, or followers of Vishnu, are the most 
numerous sect in Behar ; it is, in fact, a generic name for a number of Vishnuvite 
sects, the common tenet of which is that they discard the use of meat, fish, spirits 
and ^)bacco, or pretend to do so. Most of them are said to be Ramanujas, 
lliose mentioned as Bairagis are said to be Ramanandis. For an account of 
them as w'dl us of the Saniyasis, or follow’ers of Shiva, I must refer to Professor 
Wilson. 


The Nanakshahis are the followers of Nanak and believe in the Granth. 
They arc celibate, and wear the yellow shirt. They are undoubtedly derived 
from the same origin as the followers of the Sikh religion, and like them do not 
cut tlieir hair. Several of the Nanakshahi Mahants are very rich. The Sutra- 
shahis are a dissolute class of Nanakshahis. They arc said to bo drunkards. I 
don’t remember to have ever seen any of them. There is a small colony of 
Sikhs at Patna, owners of the Harmandil, or temple of Har. They are divided 
into Kshettri or warriors, and Khatri or writers. The Mahant (whoso title 
was some time ago the subject of litigation) must be a Kshettri. The Aghoris 
are a disgusting set of mendicants, who by smearing Bieir bodies with filth 
and eating carrion extort alms from people as the price of getting rid of 
them. ^ Kabirjjanthis are the followers of Kabir, the opponent of idolatry and 
8uj)ei’8tition, and the founder of a universal religion. He preached a belief 
in one eternal and universal God, and the practice of humanity and truth. 
He also recommended seclusion from the world and celibacy. His present 
followers have nothing of the good of his teaching loft in them. Atiths are a 
poitlon of the sect of Shivites, called Dasnami Handis, who have not resigned 
the world. Some of them oven marry, but this is really forbidden to them. 
Jains aro found, but this is not the place to give an account of them. 
Dariyadasis are a comparatively recent sect, founded by a Muhammadan 
tailor, who became partially a Hindu. Buclianan puts their numbers at 20,000, 
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present censiM six enumerated. There are of course many other sects, 
but they are somewhat difficult to find out, and frequently the only tenets of 
the sect to which they belong, which its disciples have learnt, are the practice 
of mendicancy and the habit of being dirty. Some, however, amongst the 
devotees I have met would have been excellent men if they had been washed. 

75. Of the Musalmans little need be said. Besides the four well-known 
Iiahunmadani. dasses, the following divisions are also found in 

liehar— Julaha or weaver; Dhuniya, or cotton- 
carder; Dhobi or washerman; Gaddhi, or cowkeoper; Darzi, or tailor- 
Kpira, or ^engroccr ; Kalal, or distiller; Chik or Kassai, butcher’; 
Mirshikar, or hunter; Muchi, or shoemaker ; Nalband, or farrier; Tawaif, or 
prostitute ; and Lalbegi, the Muhammadan sweeper. As they have not been 
enumerated under these heads, X cannot give oven the approximate numbers. 

In conclusion, I can only lament the deficiencies that occur in this paper, 
which were, however, inevitable without inquiries on the spot and the closest 
scrutiny of the returns. I personally consulted the returns of only three zillahs, 
I^atna, Monghyrand Bhaugulpore, the two last not nearly so fully as I might 
have wished. I also made some reference to the Sonthal Pergunnalis onur^er- 
ators’ books, but had not time to make a complete examination of them. 
This consulting the returns at second-hand, coupled with the difficulty experi- 
cnced in obtaining replies to inquiries on the subject, has of course rendered this 
paper far less perfect than I had hoped it might have been. If, however, it 
serves to direct inquiry to tho subject, it will have answered some useful 
purpose. 


BENGAL. 


436. I now proceed to note upon tho tables ff>r Bengal. Containing as it 

Non Aiiatic* uiotropolis of British India, it has natural- 

on- am ica. larger number of non-Asiatics than any other 

province under tho Lieutenant-Govomor. I’lie total number returned on the 
25th January last was 17,155, of wdumi 14,448 were Pmropeans, and 2,712 
Americans, Africans or Australasians. Of the Europeans, the great majority 


are found in the 24-Pcrgunnahs ; about are retumca in mo iioogniy 
district, which contains tho suburb of Howrah; 419 in Darjeeling — a 'Small 
number, perhaps, considering the extent of tea cultivation and tho fact of its 
containing a military convalescent dep6t, but in the cold weather there 
are comparatively few Europeans at Darjeeling ; — 326 in Burdwan, mainly com- 
posed, it is presumed, of railway employes and scarcely more than 200 in any 
other district. Among the Americans, 2,257 so-called West Indians are entered 
in the Calcutta tables. At first I thought they might be seamen, but it seems 
that more than half of them are females, and I strongly suspect therefore that 
they have come no further than from tho w-cst ot India. 

437. The Eurasians number 18,419, of whom more than half are in the 

24 Pergunnah8, about one-third in Dacca, and about 
MUed Rmm. indiittagong. In Dacca and Chittagong there 

are largo colonies of Foringhis, descendants of the Portuguese, who made those 
places their head-quarters in Eastern Bengal. An account of tho part they 
played in the history of Chittagong and of their condition in that district at 
the present day was lately drawn up by mo from notes kindly furinshed by 
Dr. Wise for the Cakutta Review, and will bo tbund in volume JAll tor 1871. 
Mr. Clay writes of them: — “Tho occupations ot the leringlus aio various. 
In the town mwiy are employed on board ship ; in tho interior some gam their 
Hving as cultivators. From their intercourse with tho natives they have acquired 
many of their habits and prejudices, and have become as a oommunity very 
much debased. The better educated among them arc sharp and “‘tolliger^ 
enough, but deficient in energy, and there anpo^ httle horn of any future 
improvement of their condition. Tho pure-blooded natives affect to look down 
upon them, and call them ‘ matti’ (earth-coloured) I ermg iis. 


are returned in tho Ilooghh 


Mixed Races. 
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438. Of Asiatics other than natives of British India by far the larger 
, . , number consist of Nepalese, "who have settled 

A.utic. other thaunut.ve. of lodm. the tea gardens) in Daijeeling. In 

that district they number 26,781 ; tne proportions of the principal castes being 
as follows : — Limbu, 4,603 ; Khambu, 3,913 ; durung (cowherd), 3,160 ; Hangar, 
2,494 ; and Kami (blacksmith) 1,886. The other castes mentioned in the returns 
are A16,‘ Bosnet, Chabing, Darlami, Dewan, Damai (tailor), Dilpoli, Gain, 
Ghale, Gharti, Ghatwal, Gurkhani, Hatwali, lyaka, Jemedar, Jiral, Kurki, 
Khawas, Manjhi, Moktan, Newar, Paharia, Parel, Parbatiya, Pradhan, Rai, 
Risingia, Sharki (shoe-maker), Senteng, Suchikar (tailor), Sonarwar, Tamang, 
Tliakur, Thami and Thapa. In Sylhet and Cachar we find about 12,000 Muni- 

K uris, who have settled in those districts. The Afghans are mainly found in 
loorshedabad, where they are probably in the service^ of the Nawab. The 
Armenian community comprises nearly 800 souls, chiefly in Calcutta and 
Dacca. The Chinese number 574, nearly all shoe-makers and carpenters in 
Calcutta. Jews number 533, mainly in the metropolis ; Parsees 1,223 ; Persians 
!^77, of whom more than half, curiously enough, are women. 

439. Passing on to the aboriginal tribes, we find in or near the Dar- 
. , , „ „ ^ iceling district the Dhimal (873), the Lopchas 

Abon,,naUni«.ofDa. 3 ecJmg. ( 3 , 952 ), Mech( 1,004), and Murmis (6,603). The 

Dhimal and Mech are said to be of the same stock as the Bodo or Kachari 
race. They are fully treated of by Hodgson, who had ample opportunities of 
studying their habits and manners. They frequent the terai, and to^ all 
appearance thrive in a climate which is fatal to other races. They arc mainly 
a pastoral people, keeping large herds of buffaloes, which graze on bamboo 
leaves or other such fodder as may be picked up in the jungle. Generally 
speaking the Mech are a remarkably comfortable and prosperous community, 
but of late years they seem to have been moving out oi the Daijeeling district 
into Nepal. Hodgson estimated the numbers of the Dhimal at 15,000 souls 
only, and observed that they seemed to bo fast passing away as a separate 
race. The Bodo or Mech, on the other hand, he considered to bo still 
numerous. In the Dooars 12,593 male adults are returned, who probably 
represent a population of at least 40,000 souls. 

The Lepchas are the indigenous inhabitants of Sikkim, and those men- 
tionqid in the returns are found in the hill territory of the Darjeeling district. 
They are no doubt allied to the Bhotiyas, from whom they have learned 
something of the Buddhist faith. They have been described so graphically 
by Dr. Hooker, and are so well known to visitors to Darjeeling, that it seems 
hardly necessary to say more about them in this place. Both men and 
women wear their hair in long plaits, the men having a single pig-tail and the 
women two. They are fond of eating and drinking, tlieir national liquor being 
a kind of beer made from martoa or millet. They ore very handy with their 
kookris — a sort of long knife which they invariably carry, and with which they 
w'ill cut down a bamboo tree and consti’uct a comfortable hut in an incredibly 
short space of time. 

The Murmis mentioned are nearly all in Darjeeling ; the 23 returned 
in Cachar being probably coolies connected with the Lushai expedition. 
Colonel Dalton aescribes them as “a nomadic and pastoral branch of the 
Bhotiyas but they have always seemed to mo to be more allied to the Nepalese, 
and I find that Major Morton, the present Deputy Commissioner of Daijeeling, 
is of the same opinion. They are chiefly employed in the tea gardens of the 
district, and are also Buddhists. 

440. In the Mymensing district we find about 12,000 Garos, who have 

probably left their native hills to settle in the dis- 
trict. They are a curious and highly interesting 
people. Colonel Dalton considers them “ the primitive type of the great Meqh 
Kachari or Bodo nation.” The Hajongs, of whom there are some 26>000 in 
the district, are said by Dalton to be a branch of the Kaohari race and con- 
nected with the Garos. Mr. Boxwdl, who studied them for some years, infinms 
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i ftwy Are oonsidfflrably Hinduised, and Hodgson remarks that they now 
very ^neirally affect a horror at being suppsed eonfrireB in speech or usages 


nie that 
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wita the Bodo, ttiongh really such. Some similar tribes in this district have 
beesi classed . Among the semi-Hinduised aburieiaals. The Klnmia a will he 
s^ken ot n ^e r Assam ; the few returned in Sylhet are probably coolies from 

In the neighbourhood of the Tipperah and Chittagong Hills we hare 
. *. j /n.i 4 i Ohukmas, Kukis orLushais, and Tipperahs. With 
iiitippOT«h*Ti the last 1 have grouped Mroong, Pankha, Kheong, 

Khumi, and Buniogi. They are all found in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and 
have been graphically described by Captain Lewin, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, in ^ Wild Reeei of Sout^JSaatem Indin^ The Mroongs are said 
to be identical with the Tippe^rahs. They used to be found as far south 
as the Arraoan district, wrhere they announced themselves as descendants 
of persons carried away from Tipperah several generations back by the Arracan 
Kings. Of late years, ,hdwev®r, they have been working their way back, and 
only a few straggkr|» are said to be found south of the Chittagong district. 
Captain Lewin mentioiis four classes of the Tipperah tribe — the Pooran, the 
Nawuttea, the Osuie, and the Reeang, all of whom are found in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, having originally come from Hill Tipperah. In a note on the 
subject, Mr. Power says The pure Tipperahs are supposed to belong to 
the some race as the reigning femily; the Jamaityas are the warrior class; the- 
Nawutteas and Reeapgs have ho speciality; when there is any business to he 
done in the hills, the coolie work falls chiefly on them. The Tipperahs and 
Kookis have intermarried, and the pogeny has now become a class known as 
Hallams” Beside those entered in the returns, we have in Hill Tipperah, 
according to Mr. Power, pure Tipperahs 10,878 ; Jamaityas ^200 ; Nawutteas 
1 509 • Reeangs 3,300 and Hallams 975. The Kumis and Kheongs are also 
described by Captain Lewin. “ The great distinction between the Po^ho and 
Buniogi tribes is the mode of wearing the hair. The Pankhos bind their hair 
in a knot at the back of ilie head in the same way as the lip^rahs ^d 
Lushaisdo; but the Bunjogis, like the Shin^dus and Kunu ^ibe, tie un their 
hair in a knot on Ae top of the head over the tor^^. As it is consider^ a 
beauty to have long duck hair, the young men of the Bunjogis stuff a Ito 
ball of black cotton into their top-knot to make it ^k bigger. The mamnty 
are found in the Bohmong’s country to the east of tte Sungoo river. Their 
SgLge strongly rubles that of the Itfishais. The^ekmas are also found 
in S Chittag<^g Hill Tracts, where they number 28,000 souls. 

442. The westerh abori^nal tyibes wUl be more fitly noticed when we 

come to treat of the races of Chota Nagpore. 
w«rtani kiNiriginw. Those mentioh^ in the Bengal returns are Bhoomij, 

Kharriah Kharwar, Kbl, S<mthal and Oraon. They arc chiefly fomid in the 

number bmng looat^ m the-Midnapore and Banooorah districts. 


443. 


Passing on therefore to tbc semi-Hinduised abongipals, ^ 

^ headed by considerably more than half a roilhon of 

Btmdis. These are the fishermen and palki-bw^ 
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in Benj^al. It has been suggested that the^r we the same pe^e as the 

Bediyas. It is to be observed, hovrever, that many of the Bediyas are MuhMnma^ 
dans, though worshipping Kali. Bhuiyas are most nmnerous, as might have 
been expected, in Midnapore; but like the rest'Of the ab^^nal tri^, they 
seem to be gradually making their way to the eastern. district|^ ~ Binds are 
much f^wer in nnmW than 1 should havo expected. They ore amt numeix^ 
in the Maldah district, where they number 6,000 oftly. They are fishmnen. 
Bunas ore numerous in the indigo districts, where they were origin^ly 
imported from the western country to assist in the manufacture of indigo. 
Buna is merely a generic term, signifying their wild uncivilized con- 
dition, but it is impossible from the returns to distribute them according to 
their real tribes. They Ore said to be Kols, Sonthals and Kharwars. 
The Chains are mostly found in Maldah and Moorshedabad which border 
on Bchar, and have been already noticed among the castes of that province. 
T^ Chamars.or Muchis are a numerous casto in Bengal as elsewhere. They 
form a considerable class of the populatioh in Burdwan, 24-Pergannah8, Nuddea 
and Jessore. Chandals or Charals aggregate upwards of a million and a half. 

This was the groat sweeper caste to which were 

; *' doubtless consigned the great bulk of the aboriginal 

tribes who embraced Hinduism in Bengal. They are most numerous in tlie 
Bastem districts of Jessore, Furreodpore^ Backergunge^ Dacca, Mymensing, and 
Sylhet. They seem to be a hardy people, somi-ampbibious almost in their 
iiabits, and capable of enduring considerable exposure and fatigue. In tlie 
old Hindu books Chandals are said to be descended from Brahman fathers and 
Sudra mothers, and Babu Bunkim Chuuder Chatterjee sees in them a strong 
resemblance to the Caucasian type. At some remote time they may have been 
u people of some importance. In the Eamnyana the powerful Prince of Oudh 
is represented as courting the alliance of a Chandal chief, Gohaka. As with the 
Brahmans, the period of mourning among the Chandals is ten 'days only instead 
of thirty. The Domes have already been treated of by Mr. Magrath. Curiously 
enough, they are found in greatest number at either extfumity, of Bengal, viz. 
in the Burdwan and Oiittagong divisions. Amongst the sub-divisions not else- 
where mentioned, we havo Akhuti, Kalindi and Mriddha. The last appears to 
be merely a title, and is said to indicate a subordinate rank in the old zemin- 
dari militia. The Dosadhs are an up-country caste, and very few of them are 
found in Lower Bengal. Haris are the sweeper caste of Bengal, and are toler- 
ably numerous all over the province. Thw and the Kaoraskeep pigs and are 
considered altogether, unclean by other Hindus. The principal home of the 
Kaoras would appear to be the motropolitan districts of Hoogbly and the 
24-Pcrgannah8. The Bbuimalis are said to be Haris, but I am not aware 
whether they admit the connection. 

444. I havo already spoken of the Ha^oug, in Mymensing. A siniilar 

tribe is the Hadi Hatri, which numbers 11,620 

souls. In religion they are Hindus, practising 
agriculture as their occupation, some tdso being employed as palki-beacers.. 
Another curious tribe in tae same district is the Mandai, who inhabit the skrrts o£ 
the Mudhoopore jungle, and a few of whom are also found in tlie Dacca district. 
They are said to be descendants of former slaves of the Mudhoopore raj, Vho 
subsequently dispersed and settled in difEcreht ports of the district. They 
strongly resemble Garos, and like them keep fowls and culti^te cotton. They 
are reckoned Os Hindus, however, though remaipjng ^tinct from other Hindu 
castes. Bonie of them, Mr. Moslev says, are (Hjnsidetm to be of Pathan descent: 
The Banai (461) are said to bo a similar mrsed*^ rials, as axe also the Doai (28) 
and the Dalu (648). , 

445. The Koch, Paliya, and Rajbansi, axe for the most!* part (me aiid the 

Kod,. Pdtri, .id trite, ^danmberconrid^bly over 

of the individuak eiafteted under it may possibly boIoii|' to piker eaerfos. |aihe 
loiter delta, for instance^ Eajbansis are samtobe aeub^tyisioii of by 
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fartho ff^t Hiajonty of those returned as such, coming as they do from the dis- 
tnots oi Dinageporo, Run^ro, and Julpigoree, are dearly the same as the Koch 
and Tal™ who ^ founcf m thoso districts. The Koch kingdom was founded 
by Halo about 1500 A.D., and once included the western half of Assam on: 
on© side, and the eastern half of Morung on the other, with all the interyeninif 
oountey, reaching east and ^t from the Dhunsiri river to the IConki, whilst 
np^ and^soirth xt strel^ed from Dalirakot to Ghoraghut;” Koch for Cooch). 
Behar woa the metwpolw, ^d Hajds representative, as well as the Julpigoree* 
Bijne© and Durrimg: Rajahs, who are all of the same lineage, still Imld as 
zemindar rajahs mostw the land in that part of the country. Hajo’s policy 
was to coalesce with the Mech or Kachan tribes, so as to be able to oppose 
invasion by foreign races; but his grandson Visva Singh is said to have 
ajmstatised to Hinduism, and this step was followed by all the people of condi- 
. tion. The country was named Behar, and tho converts to Hinduism took the 
name of Rajbansi. Ihe rest of the people, unable lunger to tolerate tho 
des|>isod name of Koch, and being refiised a decent status under the Hindu 
mostly adopted Islam in preference to Helot Hinduism. Thus,” adds 
Hodgson, from Virhom the above account is abstracted, “ the mass of the Koch 
people became Muhammadans, and the higher grades Hindus. Both style 
themselves Rajbansi ; a remnant only still endure the name of Koch.” Hob- 
son, however, _ seems to be wrong in saying that tho Muhammadans call 
themselves Rajbansi; after tho most careful inquiry I can find no found- 
ation whatever for the statement. Buchanan sixty years ago estimated the ’ 
number of the people at nearly 350,000; Hodgson was of opinion that 
inciusivo of the Musalmon converts, their number could not be less than 
800,000, possibly even a million or a million and a quarter. The census 
figures of course do not include the Muhammadans of Koch extraction, so that 
Hodgson’s estimate was wqll within the limit. • 

The Koch are believed by Colonel Dalton to be a distinct race -from the 
Bodo or Mech witli whom they are generally classed. He says — “ The 
Rajbansis are all very dark; fuid as them cognates, the Kacliaris, Mochs, 
Garos, are yellow or light brown, and their northein, eastern and western 
ncigh^xirs are as fair or fairer, it must be from contact with the people 
of the south that they get tlieir black skins.” And again, The Koch 
appear to be quite out of their element amongst the Lohitic tribes, and from all 
I have been able to glean, regarding them, it seems more likely that they origin- 
ally belonged to the dw4: peoMe whom they resemble, who were driven out. 
of tho Gangetic provinces when tho kingdoms of Mithila and Magadha wore 
established by lunar and spleg* ^^aces rather thimto the northorji Turanian or 
Indo-Chinese family, to whom tlxey are so unlike ; in short, I consider they belong 
to the Dravidian stock, and are probably a branch of the great Bhuiya family.” 
Tphe Pani-Kocb, whoip Buchanan supposed to be the primitive type of the race, 
seem rather to be a branch of the Mech family closely connected with the Garos. 
A|$ Dalton says, they may have taken the name of Pani-Koch when the real Koch 
were dominant, xn order to conciliate the ruling power, without having %ny 
pretensions to be coimdered memb^s of the Koch family- 

- : That the PaRyas, or Bedis as they wo usually called, are of tlio same original 
exttectien, is pretty graerally admitted. They seem to be confined for the most 
j»ttt to the district of iHnagepore and Maldah. JThename is {somowhiit fancifully 
I tMnk) donind frotn.^e lengaH pukiite, flee,” the story Iwing that wh^ 
the natexir was oyhrodme by Raxasuraan, a certain number of the Koch could omy 
escape by cre^ng to, Toesta, those who were tliero already 

being distingii^ & a note wMeU Mr. Damant, the Assi^nt Ma^ 

irate' at PdaSgOTOT^ ^ regarding them, he writes 

^ Bsdj^^vastiieyareindiiwenRy i^ed^ 
to .izhier© they can b® distiiiguidiw frote sR other 

4^ »noS(M:smd ptei«etl«g 

v.They profess to fee BRnduS, but whue. 
main, they ahniipitaetutei.scsn© ,oea»inoniea< 
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borrowed from Musalmans and others which are apparently remnants oi an oldeit 
superstition. * * Tlie Palis are sub-divided into three classes— the Sadhu^ 
Babu, and Desi Palis. The Babu, or Byaba^ri as tlmy are also called^ eat pigs 
and fowls and drink spirits, and' the Desi Palis will eat shell-fish. Both tne 
Sadhu, and Babu Palis use cows in ploughing. The Sa^u Palis for the most 
part follow the tenets of Choitanya, the founder of the Bairagi sect. The Koch 
are the nalki-bearers of the district. They seem to be about on an ^ 
with the Palis in, respect of caste. They will drink spirits and eat fowls. No 
Brennan will take watear from either Palis ra* Koch.” Mr. Westmaoott remarks 
that after five years’ residence in the district he is by no means clear as to tlxe 
sub-divisions of the Paliya and cognate tribes, the accounts given by different 

S le being diametrically contradictory of each other. He .considers that Den 
ios a spurious and inferior origin, as ‘ country-bom.’ Like Mr. Damant, he is 
of opinion that the Koch are of Mongolian extraction, and came into Dinagepore 
from the north-east. “ There is a broad line,” he says, “ between the B^jona 
or Sadhu Paliya and the Babu, Byabahari, or Beblia Paliya. The latter eat 
swine, and the former do not.” Mr. Westmacott considers that the Byabahari 
Paliyas (contracted into Bebha and corrupted into Babu) are the true Paliyas 
who still adhere to the old customs of the tribe ; the Sadhu or Bhojona Paliyas 
being so called from their conversion- to Hindu practices and belioft. Paliya 
is a term, he says, not much used by the Rajbansi, and is considered low, 
though Rajbansis will on being cross-questioned admit that they are Paliyas 
'much in the same way as some of the Muhammadans will admit that they are 
called Nasya. Both appear to be names given them by other people. Neither 
Koch nor Desi are ever called Rajbansi. The Desi and Paliya do not 
intermarry. > 

446. 


Khjenf. 


Another tribe peculiar to this part of the countiy axe the Khyens, 
of whom we have some 25,000 returned, chiefly 
in the district of "Rungpore.f^, They seem to have 
been one of the many tribes who overran Kamroop after the extinction of the 
PM dynasty. Rajah Nilodhoj seems to have been of this tribe, and it 
is said that in consequence of his introducing a colony of Maithila Brahmans, 
the tribe was raised to the dignity of pure Hindus. Mr. Westmacott says that 
in Dinagepore they are oil-pressers and cultivators, and I find that in the 
returns from the Dooars the terms Khyen and Teli are used qs synonymous. 
Mr.. Westmacott adds, however, that the Brahmans will not take water from 
the hands of the oil-pressing Khyens, a mark of inferiority which attaches 
equally to all Telis. 

447. 


MU and UU». 


MMs are more or loss numerous in every district in Bengal. The 
total number found in the province is 115,704, the 
largest numbers being returned in the districts df 
Bancoorah, Beerbhoom, Moorshedabad, Mymehsing, and Sylhet. Malos aro 
found in smaller numbers in Bancoorah, Kuddea, MoorsHedabad, Maldah, and 
Furreedpore. The similarity of the names Mai, Malo, and Mallah (or boatn^) 
haaf’doubtless introduced a certain amount of confosion, so that implicit reliande 
cannot be placed on these numbers. Whether indeed the Males are distinct 
from the Mals on the one liand, or the Mallas on the other, seems to be open 
to ouestion. The information supplied on the point is very contradictory, 
ana the whqle subject seems to call for and would probably well repay further 
investigation. In his late work ofi the Ancient Geography of India, Genend 
Cunninglmm quotes a passage from Pliny in whieh the MalU axe mentioned 9 » 
occupying the country between the C^lrngm and the Ganges. The passage k 
tins : — Gentes : Calingm proximi tmrij et supra MandeiMitM^ qaortm moos MtiUsm 
finisfpie c;«# tractm est Gardes}'' In another pass^e we have, . ** Ah Hs /'.PaU- 
hothrisj in interiore situ Monties et 8ueari,Mmw^ ^mms Malms and putting 
two passages together, General Cunnin^am thinks it hi^y prol^le ^at 

bf>th names may be intended for the cefobrated Mount Mandar, i» the south ;of ‘ 
Bhaugulpore, which is fabled to haVe been used by the goihi and demoiia. gl 
the churning of the ocean.” The Maniei Genmal C^ninghatn i^ntifiaB . 
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of tjfi Mahanadi river, which is theJSfamda of Ptoletoy.” 
JPhe if>^ w ^«fci -^tdd Aer^ore be the same people as Ptolemy’s Mandala, 
occMf^ tii6 iwht ^ of the Gances to the south of Phlibothra”— 
a»e ysMtfcte or JKSi^ havmg^been afreadj^ identified with the, Jfatudei 
and til® modem Mnoda Kols. “ Or,” adds General Cunninchain, “ they may 
be tiie pec^de of the Rajtnahal Hills who are called Maler, which would appear 
to be derived from the Oanarese Jfalmnd the Tamil Jfalei, a ‘ hill.’ It woW 
tii)nvfr«e, be eqaivalent to the Hindu jPaMri or J^ariafy'va, a ‘ hill-man ’ ’’’ 
Putting this last suggestion aside for the present, it seenw to me that there 
is some Ettle confiuion in the attenfpt to identify both the Moned^ and the 
JUdlh' with the Mundas. Jf the Mmdei and the MuUi are distinct nations— and 
it will be observed timit b<U)h are mentioned in the same passt^o— the former 
rather than the latter would seem to correspond with the M<medes or Mundas. 
The MaUi^ would then correspond rather to the Smri^ “ quorum mom Maiaut^--^ 
the bills bounded by the Ganges at Bajmahal. They may therefor© be the same 
as the Male. In otner words, the Hals — the words Maler and MEdhar seem to 
he merely a plural fottU — ^may possibly be a branch of the great Sauriyan family 
to which the Rajmahal PUharifUB, the Oraons and the Sabars all belong, and which 
Colonel Dalton would desoribe as. Drayidian. Fifteen hundred car two thousand 
years ago this ’people may have occupiedthe whole of Western Bengal. Pressed 
by other tribes, they have long since been driven into comers, but not without 
as it were leaving traces of th^ individuality behind. In Mal-bhumi (Maun- 
bhodnyi. instead of “the Country of the Wrestlers,” as Dr. Hunter puts it, we 
seem to have the land of Jfons the Hals. The Maldah district may 

also possibly owe its name to their having been settled there. As to th#name, 
indeed, it is quite possible that it means nothing more than yghlauder, the 
word MuUus being simply the Indian vernacular for the Latin mom. If a 
native were asked tiie name of a hill in the present day, he would reply, as 
Pliny’s informant probably replied years ago, tiiat it was a * hill ; ’ and if asked 
the name of the peoplq^ymo Ilve^ there, he would probably say they were 
* hill-men.’ V 


I the Male. In other words, the Hals — the words Maler and MEdhar seem to 
j merely a plural fottU — ^may possibly be a branch of the great Sauriyan family 
I which the Rajmahal PUharifUB, the Oraons and the Sabars all belonc, and which 


he would probably say they were 


Those Mals appear to have been driven eastwards and to have spread 
over the whole of Ben^l, where they have become meiged in the mass 
of low-(^ste Hindus. This will account to some extent for what Colqnel 
Dalton CE^ the Drav^iaa element in the composition of the Bengali 
race. Under the Hindu system the Mals,- like other aboriginal tribes 
who came within the pde of Hinduising influences, appear to have formed 
one of the forty-five tubes oi Chandals, the lowest or sweeper class among 
Hindus. Chandals are finmd in evmry district of Bengal, their aggre- 
gate number in the pueeent being over a million and a half. lu Mymen- 
singfa, where we find 20,00fi we have 123,000 Chmidals. In tho south- 
eiMtem districts they seem to have lost their name m the generic term of 
Cl^dala, but na the eastern districts they still retain it. In Beorldioom and 
Baneeorah, in each of which distriots there are about 9,000 Mals, there are 
not as many hundired (i^hahdalsit Hi Homehedabad there are 29,000 Mals against 
desinibed jfcbemseivos as Chandals. Most officers say the Mals are 
identii^y the sanm ^ the Chandid^ Some say thw are wrestlers, others 
attribdle te theb^ ^ oomristion as tiiat of the Madaris or Samplieriyas, 
vis., timf ^ *gW^**»y are Musalraana, and 

idehtify^ Hte Bi with Bb(lfyae;er Btiba^yas, but in tiiis exptenation tiiem seenw to- 
be seme being generally considered identioab 

The Bchajiyas, ; iti®^ frihe like toe Bediyas^ are employed 

like toe ®ie reti^, howevOT, show that 

peenr . in,.'*^dnapore. tom:^ a few.are“fi«md'm,; 
thnbflrdwf'' 'where 'tim loeil autiutotiesesplpn them to. bb'#. 

» hsi&m of toemf' ’oetopatitei:;lis 
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Hindufl* 


em) 

Of the Brahmans and Raj^ts enou^ hM pedbaps be^n iaaid. 1 
have classed the few ^hatwafs wad Kbandaits found 
in Bengal among tine siiiperior casteit, iM jdiey’ often 
set up a claim to be Rajputs, l^t it is proba^ that in many cases they are of 
anything but a pure Aryan stock. Oolong Dalton, as 1 have said, instances 
Ghatwals who are Bauris. Ohatwal, however, is an indefinite term, and.may 
mean almost anything, from a highland rvhber to the &nner of a Government 
ferry. The Kayasths of Bengal claim almost equal rank with Brahmans, 
placing themselves fiur above all other Sudras. It ww be seen that they exceed 
Ihe Brahmans in number; and as they form the literary class in Bengal, and 
are perhaps somewhat more pushing and intelligent than other llindus in the 
present day, their claim to pre-eminence is not diluted. Of the 100,000 
CLayasths returned in Midnapore, about one-fifth describe themselves as Karans, 
ana are probably Ooryas. 

449. Among the agricultural castes the Aguri appear to have their home 

almost exclusively in the district of Burdwan. The 
• cnitivat ng owte*. caste is One of Ihe oldest mentioned in Hindu books, 

being supposed to be identical with the Ugrakhetri mentioned by Manu— “ a 
creature with a nature partly warlike amd servile, ferocious ih his manner, 
cruel in his acts.” Possibly under these circumstances they may ^con- 
nected with the Agariahs mentioned by Colonel Dalton as a cultivating 
caste of Hindus in the Tributary Mehals whose women axe given to witdicraft. 

‘The Barui and TambuH have been already described. "ITiey form ^ tolor-. 
ably ifumerous class in Bengal, especially in those districts like Jessore and 
Sylhet, where the supari palm is grown. Ine Gangain or Gangaunta are con- 
fined to Maldah, where they have probably immigrated frswn Bchar. The Koeris 
are an up-country caste of market-jMrdeners, and it is somewhat surprising to 
find so many of them in Kuddea, Moorshedabad, and RungpCriC, It h^ been 
suggested that possibly there may have boei;^ome confusion trtwoen this caste 
and that of Kuri — another name WMadak. Kurmis ard|iamorou8 in Midnapore. 
We shall see that large numbers of them are also to bo found in the neighbour- 
ing district of Maunbhoom. The Sudras returned in the Eastern districts 
appear to be all cultivating Sunris. The large number of “ others” in Midna- 
poM is made up of several peculiar aud possibly Oorya castes, ^uch as. 
Balai (6,252), Gharnl (14,848), Gohala (2,532), !&ish&n (24,979) and Raju 
(47,082). 

450. 


Knibarthitt. 


The great cultivating castes of Bengal, however, are the Koibartha 
and Sadgop. Of those the former number over two 
millions. Kaibartha is a Sanskrit word, meaning a 
waterman. Manu says : — “ A Nishdda begets on an Aiyogavi woman a 
Margava or D&sa, who subsists by his labour in boats, and is called 
Kaivarta by those who dwell in Aryavarta, or the land of |he venerable.” 
Kaibarthas appear to have been divided into two branches, tlie Haliya 
Kaibartlias or cultivators, and the Jaliya Kaibarthas or fisheimen. Tne 
former are commonly called Das ; the ^tor JeW or Jeliya, or Kewat, 
which I take to be merely a corruption of KaiWtha, Mr. Williams in 
the Oudh Census Report derives KaWr alw) from Kaibartha, llie Kahars 
having been originally watermen. Elliot, toO, in his Glossary connects. I^ie 
Kahars and the IHyara or Dhibars, who are said to be a, branch of tho^Kaib^** 
tha caste. Curiously, too, in the Chota Hagpore 't'ributary k^rh^ we met with 
some Dhimar, who were described as domestk 

r * *’ ■ y ' ^ I ; . , 

The Sadgops, though in the presmit day bee|iri||g;)^f bf 4nj oonneo- 
tion with the Goalla caste, are the high||^ among the cultivariUg Hindu, dsntes 
of Bengal. They are generally in4u|^ among tUe klobpsakhs^ from whose 
hands a Brahman will receive wateri : They ammner pvKr thus exceed- 

ing the number of Goallas, the pai^t caste from trhich they kre said to have 
sprung. ( „ 
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• 461. Whether or not the Teli and TiU are identioal-for the point iaopen 

TeB^lidTtUi. / to qnestion---it may bo taken for certain that the, 

A , • ii. i. iL X ui similanty of the names must have resulted in 

mnfcwion, 80 that the tobies do not show tlieir -relative numbers correctly. Mr. 
Vemw remarics:— i«The Tdi seems to be a' caste of recent origin. The 
meixiberg are generally agriculturista^ grocers or general traders. 'I'hcy have 
the privileges of the Nobosakh, so that their touch is not pollution Mhny of 
them are of rank and poaitioni as the Pantis of Rauaghat, the Kundus of 
Mairi, pear Semmpore, and the Tili Rajahs of Borhampore now represented by 
Haharani Sumomdyi. I believe that the word TiU is not to bo found in 
Sanskrit works-. It may be that when Telis piespered, they left the trade ot 
oil-man and took to other professions, and by tho change of a vowel constitu- 
ted themselves a separate caste, and one that came to'be regarded as superior 
to tlie ordinary Toli. There is, I believe, a division among Tills into Ekadash 
and Diyadash, The fomer are said to be almost entirely cultivators, while 
the latter are servants and men of business.” Mr. Vernor also mentions a 
curious distinction between tho Teli of tho lower delta and the Kulu. The 
Telis turn tho oil-mill witli a pair of oxen and do not blind their eyes, while 
tho Kalus are said to use a single ox only and to uso blinds. The ancient 
name for a Teli is Toipal. 

Besides tho artissm classes mentioned in the tables, tho following were 
found in tho returns : — Bhaskar, Ghitrokar, Darzi, Gandlii, Kachuru, Rajtnistri, 
Sikalgir and many others. 

453. Tho number of weaving castes mentioned in the returns are too 
. numerous to enter in the tables, the number of in- 

Mving ^ dividuals in each caste being insignificant. Tho 

caste of GanoSh seems to be confined to the district of Dinagepore, and principally 
to the north-west of it. They are said to be sprung firom a Tanti by a Paliya 
woman, and though accounted less impure than toe Paliya caste, a Brahman ' will 
not take water from thqp. They weave cotton cloth, but not jute : some also are 
potters and cultivators. The lai^ number of “ other” weavers shown against 
Midnapore are Suklis, probably an Orissa caste. The Jugis are distinct fi-om 
toe Tantis. As with toe Brahmans and Ohandals, too period of mourning 
with is only ten dttys instead of thirty. Their occupation, like that of 
toe Patwas, consists ^qaently of spinning, particularly the silk threads 
used in stringing ornaments. Kapalis are weavers of gunny cloto, and in some 
districts are said also to be employed in toe manufacture of b^boo umbrellas. 
A distinction is sometimes made between Kapali and Kawali, but it seems to 
bo a distinction witoou^a difierence. The other names found are Chapota, 
Chapinal, Dhuniya (cottra olean^), Hangshi, Julaha, Kantabuna, Kashya, 
Khatbe, Kotal, Malai, Murbaf, Patwa, Bari and Rangini. 

453. Among the castes specified as labourw^ cas^, the Beldars have l>ecn 

already spoken of under Behar. The Chunarisare 
uiKmrii^i «•!»*. workers in lime. Kora or Koda should proprly 

perhaps have been included among toe aboriginal tribes. They are believed 
to be ^od to toe Sonibals, and are mainly found in Western Bengal. They 
are empfbtred in dig^g wells atid otoer earth-work. The Matiyal are mamly 
found in Irabna;, ofid j^sl^ve. The Naik are confined to Midnapore 

and Banqftoiahr They are described as labourers, but it is possible the word 
muy merely W ft title or eup&emisttt under which an aboriginal ongin is dis^isi^ 
Patials are found in toe easti^ tostricts only. Their oec^ipation is the 
nmnufimtory ; scf^dlputtfte mats4 < . Samanta . axo found m Ban^ioran ana 
ICidnnpqrfi qnly* TbftJ^ Are said to be labourers and cidtivators.^ ® 

etoeirs ,«0*ne 8,000 Kotos in Midnapore. Though d^ 

tooyiufty pPB8i% weaver paste 
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Togotabld-sellors, and soem to bd confined to tiie knKnr cenbndvdiidiiota. Baba 
Bii^tm Chunder Cbatte^ee nrould identify them, mth ike Pan^uri^ndKK* be 
says, are really Pandari-ktUcbya, and wnom he eonsiders to ba Pods. It 
appears, honrev'er, that the chief ooeiq>a;tlo& ai the Pcoi and Pimdai!i«kaJthya k 
the sale of fish and vegetablm> while the Pondaria are nsainly employed in the 
rearing^ of silk- worms Mid spinning of MBs. 

455. Among the boating and fishing cdstbs I have alr^dy sp(dten ol!' the 
.... . Jaliyag, who seem really to belong to the Kaibartha 

faUiagcwt-. castelnd to be the same as the Kevats of other 

provinces. The Mallahs may possibly be the same as the and Bfalos; blit 
they are now exclusively employed as Doatmep. The ]!ilan|hi8 1 have grot^d 
with them, though it is (mite possible that some of the inoividuals i^tttrne<i as 
such may be Southals or JKharwars, among whom the word is used as a title, oir 
to designate a particular clan. This different use of the same w<M*d in different 
parts of the country must always be an obstacle in the ^ way any strictly 
correct classification of castes. Patanis are ferrymen, beip^ noWstly found in 
^fymensing and Sylhet. It seems probable that they are a caste of Chandals, 
who have taken to boating, in the same way as the analogous form, Katani, is 
applied to weayera ot the same origin. 

. ' t ' 

The Tiyars I have already referred to as probably connected with the 
Kaiborthas. Tliey also call themselves J&ajbansi, but Mr. Vemer says tiiat tire 
latter title is only applied to one branch of the Tivars. The legend is that 
the title was conferred by King BuUhl Son on the fisherman wlm brought 
back his lost son ; an(i it is ’said that even to this day a high-caste Hindu will 
take water from a Rajbansi though not firom an ordinary Tiyar. Th4 Tiyars 
are a numerous body, and it is probable that a large number of ||sw oastos in 
tile lower delta who devote themselves to fishing, have asti^od the name. 
This explanation would account for the existence of BagtR-’Piyars who are 
said to be very numerous. The TiyMs and other fishing cssii^nave a special 
festival which they hold under the jtuU tree. 


The Pods, who are so numerons in the 24-Pexgannalis, Baboo Bunkim 
Chunder Chatteijee identifies with the Pauras or Paras of Moonhedabad. /^Botb 
Pods and Pauras,” he writes, exhibit in ph;^ical appewanoe a jlparked 
approach to the Turanian and aboriginal type. A rod, wlW inclined to use fine 
language, calls himself a Pundari-kcAshaj which is a compound Sanskrit word 
meaning lotus-ey^, — b name which is also used to designate Yishnu. As applied 
to the Pods, it is simply meaningless. I am inclined to derive the name and 
the caste foom the PaundrUs. The Paundras wm^ an ancient people inhur 
biting Lower Bengal from Monghyr to tfessiire iioheage of fbeJffoikdlardf- 
The Qtineae traveller Rumen-Thsang mentions Paundta Fbrdkaa, evidentiy 
the' capital of this region. General Cunningham^ identifies it with Pubim, 
though there are perhaps better reasons for identifying it with P^^ua in 
Malmih. In the Mahakharat this people is classed with wild and abcniginal 
races, such as Sakn, Darada, Barbara, do. Undoubtedly tike tide of 
immigration had not flowed largely into Bengal at so ir^ote a period as tm 
compilation of the Mdkabhoratt and i^e Paundm were tbesi^re as 
an aboriginal pec^e. I believe both tiie Ppds and tbp to be rmnnstats 

of this anenent people.” As 1 have already riEkiarked, , th^ seef^^ .t^ 
considerablo doubt as to wbat^ ^the PuiidarM f^ad fu^ 

seems necessary to estabhdi their relationiildp tp the^ij^c;^ 


456. Atnong^ the Indians who no lpn||er We hfure 4i^0OB 

as B^ragi;,, 

following remarks on tiie sect have b^. a^J^Bed fey Hi 

Magistrate of the 24 -PergunnaliS;- 7 ^“ When need to dW^onte a Btoktodr 
ttsiragi and Baisnab or Boistab hs^e tonk to lM!ivertlm.sitow 
wo^ Bairagi literally means one firae fioAi^tilkeontKd of 
Iwisnab simply memis a^olfower pf Yiifemi. tiMs sense Hindus 
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proUUy came over in great numbers in the time of Shor Shah’s dccadenee to 
avoids the vengeance taken W Humaiyun on them, as on other Raiputs who 
supported ^at adycaiturer. Ohatwah are not neceBsarUy Rajputs at alf They 
are descendants of men who received miHtary fiefs for service in keopinir the 
passes open. They, hoover, generally if not always wear the yonoo, and 
pretend Rajputs ^th greater or less success according to their command of 
money. The same claim is advanced hy the Cheinis and others. Jaduham are 
a tribe of Rajputs said by some to bo a Lunar race, but claiming direct descent 
from Krishna. They ars not, as far as I can find, settled in this province, 
so that the men enumerated are probably immigrant servants or jpolieo. Kakan. 
a tribe of Rajputs found now chiefly in Azimgurh and Gorukhiiore. I think 
that those enumerated must be police or servants, as only a small number of 
them are found in Sarun. Karawed arc persons claiming to be Rajputs from 
Tikaree in Gya. I have not met with the name elsewhere, and have no sufficient 
means of deciding on their right to the title. Kathariya are only found in 
Sarun. I can only conjecture them to be Kathariya Rajputs of the Gaur tribe, 
some of whom are settled in Gorukhpore, but of this I have no certain Imow- 
ledge. Katuik, a considerable iJiribe of Rajputs, whose home is in Azimgurh, 
Gorukhpore and Ghazipore. They are of the Lunar race. Although compara- 
tively few of them are enumerated, I have met men of the tribe residents 
in both ^run and Tirhoot. If I mistake not, the Akbarpore Rajputs of Sarun 
arc of this race. Pramara, better known as Ponwar, call themselves soijietimes 
also Paramarka and Parimal. This tribe, to which Mahoshwar Buksh, the. 
present Ramh of Dumraon in Shahabad, belongs, is the leading tribe of Rajputs' 
in Behar. The Rajah is looked up to as the head of the Bohor Rajputs, and his 
kinsman," Kunwar (or Koer) Singh, led the rebel Rajputs against us in 1857. 
They are sometimes called Bhojpuriya from pergunuah Bhojporo in Shahabad, 
which is said to have received its name firom Rajah Bhoj, who is fabled to have 
been 16th in descent from Vikramaditya. Originally rulera of Ujain, whence 
they are sometimes termed Ujaini Rajputs, they are said, under the leadership 
of Bhoj about A.D. 960, to have attacked and conquered the Cherus, them- 
selves the conquerors of another wild tribe, the Sooris, and to have founded 
Bhojpore. AfW this it is said they became enfeebled, and were driven out 
again by the aborigines, but returned under the wing of the Musalman invaders, 
and agtim established themselves in Bhojpore about A.D. 1270. This tradition 
receives some co nfirma tion from the fact that many of those settled in Behar bear 
tbe title of Kbor-malik, from Khor or Sliamsabad, the Rajah of which, Jai Singh 
Deo, gave them lands about the year A.D. 1200. They were the chief of the 
Agnikul races, and one of their leaders sheltered Humaiyun at Umarkot at the 
time of the birth of Akbar. Surajbaasi is the gencr^ name for the Solar race 
of Rajputs, and also of a comparatively unimportant tribe found to a large extent 
in Gt>rukhpOTe. The persons enumerated under this head probably belong 
to the petty tribes of the Solar race, and have given the general designation 
instead of that of their special clan. The name ourajbausi is said also to hide 
the rmnnants of the Sivira or Seori race, of whom mention has been made under 
the head of Cherus. A full account of the Rajputs of Behar lias yet to be 
written, and the inquiry would well repay any trouble which would be spent on it. 


46. 


Biiiblians. 


Intermediate castes, though not ranking with Brahmans and Rajputs, 
still ©njoy a higher position than any except these 
two castes. First amongst them are Babhans, called 

also Bhuinhar and zemindari or military Brennans. They are 
throughout the Patna division, and only a little less so in Bhaugulpore. 
Tl» place wiiCTe tibey are to be found in flm ^st^t ^ 

Ganges Mongbyr aM the part of Tirhoot adjoining 
preto^ to be &u™iya Brahmans, and apparently in some parts of North- 
er ^ II 'Riir.Tia.'nft.'n makes them ShankaldwHUB. 



uiaz me naoaaaa tuatv uuuui — vr — ^ , 

tlmf. flbtey resemble Rajpnts much more than rwaaimans. 


Dr. Oldham in his 
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account of Grhazipore notices that most'of the sub-divisions of the Babhan tribe 
are called by the same names as Rajput clans, and that they claim to have 
come from the same places as the Rajput races of the sam^ name. Mr. Beames 
tells us Rajputs will eat plain boiled nee with them off a leaf and will drink 
with them from an earthen vessel, but will not eat a set dinner or one off brass 
vessels, They certainly do not intermarry with Rajputs, but Babhans of all 
classes intermarry amongst themselves. It seems almost impossible to doubt that 
they must have originally been a low Aryan race, who were brought into close 
<jontact with the Rajputs, probably in some of their struggles for supremacy, and 
that not being aillowod to intermarry and form one people with them, they have 
acquired a pseudo-respectability by protending that they are Brahmans. This rank 
is not conceded to them by other castes, and the Kayesths, who will readily eat 
food prepared by Brahmans or Rajputs, do not eat that cooked by Babhans. The 
Rajah of Bettiah and several of the larger zemindars of Behar are Babhans. They 
are, as Mr. Beames says, “ a fine manly race,” with the Aryan type of feature. 
They are very quarrelsome, and as their villages are generally apart from bht 
amongst Rajput villages, the two tribes are always engaged in boundary disputes. 
I well remember an occasion when a Babhan '^lagc turned out in aid of the 
])olice, who were resisted by some neighbouring Rajputo, and though fewer in 
numbers, gave the men of tho warrior class a sound drubbing sirkarke madad men, 
as they delicately put it to me. The classes of Babhans mentioned are Donwar, 
Iksharia, Jatheriya, Kinwar and Sakarwar ; they have no special features to 
distinguish them. There are many other tribes of them, several of which are 
‘enumerated by Mr. Sherring in his account of the Benares castes. They adopt 
the names of Rai and Singh from the Rajputs, and Panre, Tewari, Misir, &c., 
from the Brahmans. Many of them also call themselves Thakur and Sabi ; the 
latter name is I think peculiar to them. It is curious that one of the legends 
concerning the way in which they became Bralunans is also told of the Tagas 
of the Upper Doab and of the Tagores of Lower Bengal. 

47. Baidiya, the physician caste, is also called Arabastha in Manu. Com- 

paratively few of them now practise their caste 
Buidiy«». profession, though formerly no orthodox Hindu 

would receive medicine except from a Baidiya. They vt^ar the paita or janao, 
and are treated with a certain respect even by Brahmans. They are, however, 
few*in number and but little heard of. 

48. Bhats form the bard or genealogist class. They were employed 

formerly to keep the family pedigrees of nobles and 
to recite their deeds at festivals and funerals. 
They arc now chiefly employed as cultivators, and are, so far as my own expe- 
rience goes, anything but a respectable class. They take the title of Maharaj 
and call themselves Rajbhat, and in Bhagulpore I am told sometimes Rana. 
The sub-divisions enumerated are — Barambhat, Dasaundi, and Jagabhdt, to 
which should be added Charan, the herald caste. I have not been able to 
trace any distinction between the classes. Elliot wrongly enumerates Maha- 
patra as a sub-division of Bhats ; they are Brahmans. Miats also, I believe, 
wear tho thread. 

Kathaks are probably an offshoot of the Bhats, but have betaken them- 
selves to music and singing. Unlike, however, t^e degraded classes who adopt 
this occupation, they do not allow their women to appear in public. They 
wear the janao and pretend to be Brahmans. Many of them are cultivators, 
but do not plough with their own hands. 

49. Kayestlis are the writer class of these parts, \nd one of the <illost 

^ remarkable. No one seems to know when they 

* sprung up or how. They are not of tho number of 

the mixed classes mentioned in Manu and his commentators, unless they are 
designated by the term Karana, the name ^ven to the son of a Vaisya husband 
and Sudra wife, an origin indignantly disclaimed by themselves. Notwith- 
standing the doubt as to their origin, however, they have a more strongly marked 
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individuality than any other caste 
divided into twelve clans : — 


I know. The up-country Kayesths are 


1. Mathur. 

2. Bhatnagar. 

3. Sribaathab. 

4. Saksena. 


5. Sujrajdhuj. 

6. Amastha. 

7. Gaur. 

8. Karan. 


9. Balmik. 

10. Aitliana. 

11. Kulsarisht. 

12. Nigam. * 

All the clans intermamr with Mathur Kayesths, but not with any other clan, 
and the Mathur Kayesths, though giving their daughters to Kayesths of other 
clans, prefer to marry women of their own clan, if possible. The Khara 
Kayesths noticed by Buchanan are merely a sub-division of Sribasthabs, and 
Unai, placed among Kayesths, are a family or caste said to be of Brahmanical 
descent. The Kayesths are much given to drinking, and are most of them 
flesh-eaters. The separate clans do not eat together, but they will drink and 
smoko together. Many of the women can write, and some of them manage their 
own zemindaries. They are, however, kept in much greater seclusion than the 
women of the Rajputs, who not unfrequently superintend even farming oper- 
ations in the o^n field. I may casually mention that the Kayesth women are 
as a rule remarkablv beautiful. The Kayesths have a festival of their own, the 
Dawftt pujah, which occurs between Lakshmi and Kali pujahs ; on that day they 
will not touch pen or ink, but worship the implements of their profession. The 
Amastha and Sribasthab are the most common clans in Behar, and next to them 
the Karan. 1 have met some Mathur and some Saksena Kayesths also, and no 
others are enumerated, Buchanan mentions also Bhatnagar Kayesths, but 1 
could hear of none. 

In Behar the Kayesths are feeling severely the advance of education. 
Formerly, being the only educated persons except the Muhammadans (generally 
half-educated and lazy persons) and Brahmans who scrupled to do clerk’s 
work, the Kayesths had a practical monopoly of Government offices ; now, as 
persons of all clans are employed under Government, the Kayesth, unwilling to 
go into trade and too proud to work or beg, not unfrequently has very little more 
to live on than affords him the mere necessities of life. 

Of the Bengali Kayesths I. have but little to say. They have apparently 
small connection with the Kayesths of Behar, A few of them are resident in 
the province, chiefly at Patna, where there is a Bengali colony established. 
There are three Kulin families of Kuyesths, — Bose, Glioso and Mittor. NeSft to 
them come eight families of Moulik Kayesths, and below these, 72 others. Some 
persons, however, say that the whole 80 families are “Moulik.” The only 
Bengali Kayesth family enumerated is “ Guha,2’ one of tho eight Moulik families. 

50. Kishanpachhi, Dogla or Suratwala, is tho name applied to the sons of 
^ ... the higher classes by women of low caste. They 

M aupac It. ^ status further than that 

their relations of purer caste do not eat or intermarry with them. 

61. Th6 whole of the persons enumerated under the head of trading classes 

are engaged in buying and selling, wholesale or 
Trading cImim. retail, and there is hartfiy more difference between 

the status of the highest and lowest classes than there is betwwn that of the 
richest, and poorest individual of one of the classes. The claim of any of them 
to be considered pure Vaisyas is absolutely worthless.^ The Oswals and 
Sarawaks are noticeable for the fact that they are chiefly if not entirely, of the 
Jain religion. They, however, in Patna at least, sometimes intermarry with 
those of the Agarwala caste. Marwari would seem to be the name of a nation- 
ality rather than a ca^te, but those enumerated are all Baniyas, not a few, I 
expect, Agarwalas. They are also called Kainyas. Gandhabaniya and 
Suvamabemiya are both mom Bengal, the first a vendor of spices, the la^r a 
money-changer, doing the same business as the Poddur of^Behar. Bohra is the 
name of a class of traners confounded by Elliot with the Kainyas or Marwans. 
They are o^n shroffis and also pedlars. Nichodiya are a class of baniyas who 
sometitpeB sell sweetmeats. They appear to be most common in Gya, wher§ 
I believe they are chiefly employed as agents of the pin^farosh^ or persons 
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who have the right of providing the offerings of the ^grims. Pasari are 
druggists. Sinduriya are tlie sellers of iindur or red lead. They call themselves 
Amashta, and pretend to be Kayesths. Khatris apparently originally came 
from the Punjab, tliough they are now settled nearly all over Bengal. They 
claim to be Rajputs, but the latter will not eat with them. On the strength of 
the %t that the Saraswat Brahman will take cooked food from them, they 
claim to be something higher than the ordinary traders, and even pretend that 
they are the representatives of the pure Rajputs with whom Brahmans formerly 
would oat. Considerable confusion has been introduced into the tables by 
confounding the word Kshatriya, Kshetri or Chhetree with Khatris or, as 
tljcy call them in Bengal, Khetris. Buchanan remarks that in Beliar there 
seems to be a considerable agricultural class called Kshatris, Khatris, or Chatris, 
who are distinct from, and considered to bo somewhat lower in rank than, 
Rajputs. I have inquired in every possible way, and I can find no such class, 
unless ho refers to the Koturias — a small class of labourers and servants mentioned 
in Bhaugulpore. The Kshetris and Clietris are the same as the Rajputs, and 
the terms are convertible, whereas Kliatri is used of a trading and money- 
lending class. Buchanan rightly enough gives the number of Khatris as ver}' 
small in all the districts of which ho treats, and in Patna especially ; many even 
of these are Khatri Siklis. I can find no trace of the Kshetauris, whom he 
describes as an agricultural race, and 1 can only fancy that either his editor lias 
not convoyed his meaning, or that Buchanan was mistaken, ff, as is sometimes 
assorted, Khatris and Kshatriyas are the same in origiu, it is curious that not 
* one of the numerous sub-divisions of the Khatris bears the same name as any 
Rajput clan, though many of the clans of Rajputs are called by names common 
to Brahmans and other castes. 

None of the other trading classes require any special mention : of course 
a vast number of petty sub-divisions are included under the general term 
Baniya. The names found in the returns were — Adhbaniya, Agarwala, 
Agrahri, Balindar, Baisbaniya, Bamawar, Bohra, Changhariya (a sub-division 
of Bamawar), Gandhabamk, Gujratwala, Gulwara, Gurer, Jamannuri, 
Kamalkala, Kapuriya, Kasarwani, Kasondhan, Kat Baniya, Khandelwal, 
Kliatri, Kolapuri, Mahuri (a sub-division of Agrahri), Marwari, Nichodiya, 
Nauniyar, Oswal, Pasari, Poddar, Purwal, Rastugi, Rauniyar, Robi, Samri, 
Sarawak, Sinduriya, and Suvaraabanik. 

53 . Gareri, known also as Gadariya, are the shepherd class. They pro- 
bably are an offshoot of the Goallas, though they 
do not intermarry with them. Along with them 
occupation of tending sheep, they carry on that of making blankets. In com- 
mon with the other pastoral tribes enumerated, they hold the custom that when 
an elder brother dies the next in age marries his widow. They are generally 
very ignorant, and not unfroquently dishonest. Holkar is a Gareri by caste. 


53. The names Goalla and Aliir are used as synonyms in Behar for the 

CTeat herdsman class. They have throe principal 
divisions — Gwalbans, Nandbans, and Jadubans. 
Most of the Goallas of Behar are Gwalbans. If there is any value in Menu’s 
division of classes, the Goallas should by their occiqiation be Vaisiyas, whereas 
they only claim to be pure Sudras, and even tliat honour is not generally 
allowed them. Not a few of them are Muhammadans and are termed Gaddi. 
Many of the Gaddis, however, are sh^lterds, and it is these, of whom 
Dr. Hunter has manufactured one of his low classes of Brahmans. I'he Goallak 
of Behar are well known as a turbulent and didbonest people. The term 
Patna Cballa is almost a reproach throu^mat B^gah They are frarloss and 
are celebrated as latMals, especially those of certain villages, who are regularly 
retained for riots even at a great distance from th^ homes. Thm?e is a 
legend that the Gk>a11as of Santipore in Bei^l were imported from Behar finr 
fighting purposes. The goti enumerated axe Beehota, B^j, Dahiyar, Ghewi, 
Guriyu, Majraut, and Kishnaut. Notwithstanding EUiot’s assertion that the 
Gwalbans have no I am assured that all these are f^albans. In aumy 
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in the North- Wert Provinces the Goallas are said to preserve remnants 
of se^nt-worship, and in Onssa the Ahirs are said to be chiefly employed in 
m^c and jugglery. This may possibly explain the name Jadubans the word 
Ahir it^lf IS sometimes derived Irom Ahi, a serpent. The Goalies have had 
their kin^ and were apnareiitly at one time a powerful people, as they would 
be now under one head. Many of them aro employed in trade or are zemindars 
and drop their caste title so as to bo mistaken for Kayesths. They form the 
bulk of the population in Bohar, and it is therefore more astonishing that a 
prejudice exists against employing them in the police. 

64. But few Gujars are found in this province. Many of those enumerated 

the Sonthal Perguunahs came with the Itajah of 
Indore to Baijnath. They claim to Ije Rajputs, 
but their habits appear to bo entirely pastoral. Tlujy oat ami <h'ink with the 
Ahirs of Meerut, as tliey do with the Jats, and the Gujars of Bijnour admit tluit 
they ore Ahirs. In the North-Western Provinces (jonsus report the divisions 
of Gujar are stated to bo Bharthi, Nagar, and Uindwansa. They ar«> none of 
tliem settled in this province, so further discussion of them is unnocessnry. 

55. Jats are another pastoral tribe whom Tod identifies with the Jits, 

whom he enumerates as one of the thirty-six royal 
races. Putting out of the question that IVmI’k 
enumeration is extremely unsatisfactory, and does not agree with one of 
the lists from which he quotes, the internal evidence of their Rajput origin is 
worthless. They are pastoral in their liabits, and resemble the Ahirs in the 
matter of the next brother marrying an older brother’s widow. They dt) not 
intermarry with any tribe of Rajputs, nor even with the Gujars. Th(5 Jats in 
Bindh are the ordinary cultivators of the country. Whether they are Scythians 
or not, requires more evidence to decide than Sir Henry Elliot produced. 
The decision of the point either way would not prove that they are Rajputs. 
The Jats are divided into Deswali and Pachade, of which the latter claim tlu> 
precedence. They are not settled in Behar to any great extent. 

56. Halwais, equivalent to the Bengali Moyra or Madak(somtime8 known 

as M^dhu Napit), are the sellers of swoetnmats. In 
*" *^*'** ''”****”*^'*™ southern part of the province a division is met 

with called Kuri, not unire(iuently mispronounced 
Guriya. They aro a very important element in Hindu society, as they with tlu' 
Kaudus provide the only food that the orthodox Hindu can (lat with uuwashen 
hands. Kllndu, also known as Bharbhunjah (called in the older books 
Bhujari, quaintly translated “ frymen”), are the men who pri'pare parched rice, 
known variously as chira or murai, and still more commonly as chira-murkhi. 
’Pho sub-divisions enumerated are Ganrar (Bengali) and its Behar eejuiva- 
lent Gonr, Madhosiya and Karaunch. The Gonr caste has been iVeely confused 
by the enumerators with the Gonrhi Mallah, and tliu.s, though really a small 
one, has assumed proportions far beyond its real numbers. A caste in Bengal 
called llarhi following the same profession, are fabled to have been originally 
boatmen, and to have abandoned wiat calling. Hence there may pos.sibly be 
some connection between Gonr and Gonrhi, besides mere similarity of name. 
The Karaunch are remarkable for the fact that the name is also common to a sub- 
division of the Bhaskars (or Bangturash), the stoue-niason c^te. C/ouplhig this 
with the fact that one of the occupations of Kandu is the building ot mud-walls, 
and another that of bricklaying, I mn half inclined to believe that the Bhaskars 
may bo an offshoot of them. The Kandu also make up gunny cloth into l^gs, 
ana aro sometimes found as diggers, and I believe as gharamis or thatchers. 
The class is very numerous, and any one who has boon compelled to travel 
rapidly will easily comprehend its value in the Hindu social scale, though the 
preparation of food they Sell is fer from palatable to the European stomach. 

57. It must be premised that most of the castes of Hindus ore to a certain 

extent connected with agriculture, but those men- 
Agriuuiturai cte.. tioned in tho tables are employed abnost solely in 

that occupation. T^he first enumerated is that of Agun, a Bengali caste identifii^d 
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irotierally with tho Ugrakhetri of Manu. In the districts in which I have been 
cinplovcd, 1 have not met with them, and a fuller account should be obtainable 
from tlic Hengal districts. 


.'iS. I'he Barai or Barui, under which head I have included Bhurii and 

Tarnoli, axe the class engaged in growing the pftn 
liarui mid mno i. plant, whose Icavcs mixed with tho nut of the supari 

tree, lime, make tho odorous compound so freely chewed by natives of 
India. Pfin is greatly grown in the province, especially in north Behar. A 
distinction is sometimes made between the Barai as growers and the Tarnoli 
as sellers of pan ; but I believe this is not borne out by feet. Although one of 
tho ingredients is commonly grown in Behar, the areca nut has to be imported. 
T believe tlic only supari trees in the province are to be found at Pandowl 
factorv. 


59. Chusa is of course merely the name of an occupation, but the title is 

used by Kaibarthas employed in agiiculture, to 
distinguish themselves from the .Taliyas, who claim 
also to be Kaibarthas. The Kaibarthas will of course be treatea of in Bengal 
Proper. Komkar are, I believe, nothing but cultivating Kahars. Mr. Shorring 
is clearly wrong in saying that it is a name given to Kahars in Patna. I never 
heard of any class of the kind there, nor is one returntd in that district. 
Almost all of them come from Shuhabad, Sarun and Chumparun ; hence it is 
likely that the name is one conferred by the Rajputs. 

• bO. Koeris, called also Murao or Murai, are the best cultivators of Behar; they 

are identical with the Kachis of tho North-Western 
Ifrovinces. In fact, I found in the returns men 
appending Koeri to their names, aiid putting down Kachi as their caste. '^I'hey 
are the chief cultivators of the poppy, and are very much more numerous in 
tlie Patnti than in the Bhaugulj)ore division. The largest sub-division of 
them is Danki or Dangbe, but Jaruhar and Kachwaha I ln.vo also met with, 
'i'he Koeris arc a hardworking and quiet set of people, — tho best spadc- 
husbandinen probably in all Bengal. I have never, I think, seen a Koeri in court, 
except as plaintiff in a theft case or defendant in a rent-suit. Of all tho Koeris 
in Behar, j)erhaps tho most successful cultivators are those at Shazadpore 
Andarkila, in tho Hajiporo sub-division. 1 have known them raise four crops 
in ofle year from the same land. 


61. Kurmis are a race who de.sorve more attention than is generally 

bestowed on them by ethnologists. Generally 
devoted to agriculture, they make nevertheless very 
good soldiers, and before the mutinyr many of them were so employea. 
'Phey are generally supposed to be alow Aryan race ; but I think there are some 
grounds for thinking that this may not be tho fact. They are found in very 
largo numb('rs in the Tributary Mehals of Orissa, and many amongst tho 
Mahrattas call themselves Kurnus. Sivaji was a Kurmi, aiid the Rajahs 
ot Gwalior and Satara are said to be of the same race. They extend into 
Madras, where they have adopted the language of the Tclingas, amongst 
whom they live ; and Colonel Dalton mentions some Jhari Kurmis, or 
Kurmis ot the woods, in Chota Nagpore, who aro said to worship strange 
gods. The Kurmis in .Thansi have a tradition that they came there from 
tho south about 1,200 years ago, and those of Gorukhpore say they 
came from Guzerat. The Sonthals say that they were originally Kurmis. 
Buchanan mentions a legend that they are connected with the Tharus. 
I hoy have a form of marriage of their own to which Brahmans aro not 
admitted, and they may have as many wives as they choose. Although 
f^enonilly in Beh^ a well-to-do people, a Brahman will not take water from 
tlumi, and one ol the legends of their origin Etssigna them as parents slaves, 
the property respectively of Rajput and Vaisya owners. All these consider- 
ations may possibly tend to raise a suspicion that after all the Kurmis are not of 
ryan descent. Iho sub-divisions most commonly met with are Awadhiya, 

« aswui and Mawar. I have also heard of the Ghoracharya and Saithawar 
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Ki^is. In Tirhwt also are some Dhanaut Kurmis, a sub-division which 

? ,4“^ “® P‘*’tanawar, mentioned by Buchanan as 

tekmg their name from Patna, I have, strangely enough, never met with. Colonel 
Dalton information about them in his EthmUgy 

of Bengal. Mr. Williams, in his account of the last census of Oudh, says that 
the women are proverbial for their industry. 


62. Mahs are m no way na^rticular except that they are much less 
useful here than the Bengal Mali. They are employed* as inoculators as 
well as gardeners. Some of them have, I believe, undertaken to vaccinate. 
Nagar are a class of cultivator not common in Behar, but largely found in 
the Bhaugulpore divbion. They are probably allied to the Bhu'iyas. Mr 
Taylor says they are of the same class as Mallahs, and Mr. Wyer merely 
mentions that they are cultivators ; but neither of them throws any light on then- 
origin. Rajdhob are in Bhaugulpore and Pumeah merely what Chasadhopa is 
elsewhere. They have a legend that they formerly washed a certain Rajah’s 
clothes, and that on his demise having no more clothes to wash, they took to 
cultivation, which they pursue at present. They do not now wash clothes, or 
marry or eat with those Dhobis who do. Some of them are, I think, weavers. 
Sadgops, if they ever were the chief class of the Goallas, are certainly not 
in any way connected with them now. They are purely agricultural, do 
not intermarry with GoaUas, and have no especial veneration for Krishna, tho 
god of the Goallas. It seems to me that it is very likely that they never 
were Goallas, and that the name has induced people to theorise on the subject, 
They belong to Bengali Pumeah and the Sonthal Pergunnahs. There are none 
in any other district of the province. 


Sibhara I merely mention because, as I said under the head of Choru, 
1 have a suspicion that they may be Seoris or Siviras. They arc only found 
in Jeley thannah in North Tirhoot. None of the castes included in Others 
arc worth mentioning, except the Nets of Pakour in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, 
who may, I suspect, be merely Nats who have taken to cultivation. They' 
hardly exceed 400 in number. 


63. The Amanths or 

Castes engaged in pcraonal service. 

to find out that they are 
Mr. Ttwlor, with some probability, considers them really tho same as Dhanuk. 
Mr, Wyer says they are musicians, dancers and weavers ; but this I doubt 
altogether. The^ are, however, said in tho jail report of 1808 to be allied 
with Khatbd, which is a weaver class. They are numerous in Tirhoot, but it is 
not strange that I have never met with them, as not one is recorded in the 
Hajipore sub-division. I am not qualified to state whether Behara is really a 
caste or not. The equivalent Mahara in Bhaugulpore is used of any one but a 
Rawani Kahar, who carries palkis; and Mr. Vorner, in the 24-Pergunnah8, says 
in his report that his inquiries led him to the belief that most of the men so 
called are Bagdis and Bauris. 


Araaths are a singular class. They appear to be 
almost always employed in personal service, and not 
to stand at all high in rank; but I am unable 
considered an oft'shoot of anv particular class. 


64. Dhanuk is a servile class who, from the supposed derivation of 
’ their name, are credited with having been 

archers. They have some intimate connection 
wifli Kurmis, and the story that was told in Buchanan’s days, that a 
Kurmi who goes into bondage becomes a Dhanuk, is sfiH ^ true. 

Hence the DHanuks frequently call themselves Jaswar. In T irhoot they are a 
despised and not particularly taking set of people. Whether thw wei-e 
slaves or not formerly, they are not now generally ; but I don t reniembOT wer 
having seen a respectable Dhanuk. In Palamow, ^cording to Mr. ror es, 
“ they are free agriculturists, and pretend to groat purity. AnothOT of the tables 
which have a*n out of their name, is that tlie Demins, called somefrm^ 
Dhanushkas, are their priests. The fact that this is untrue w s i n y 
established by the consideration that there are nearly three hundred and 
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twenty thousand Dhanuks in North Behar and not one single Dhamin. T 
believe also that the statement usually made that the women arc in request 
as rnidwivos is not the fact. In 'I’irhoot, where Dhanuks abound, the Chamar 
wt)men are the midwives. Practically all that is known about them is that they 
arc a low caste of Hindus, in some way connected with Kunnis, and employed 
in personal service and agriculture. 

65. Dliohis are too well known to require notice. They have seven 
clans: — Ajhndiya, Bel war, Maghadhya, Gosar, Batham, Kanaujiya, and 
Pagahiya. Hajjams are a very important element in the social scale. They 
have to perforni certain ceremonies at births, marriages and funerals, and not 
unfrequently acquire considerable influence through being so familiarly known 
in the families, who are their jajmans or clients. They do not marry with the 
Bengali Napit, and are not considered to belong to the pure classes. Like the 
Dliobis, they are sometimes Musalmans. 

Kaliars are well known to all Europeans from the fact that they are so 
njindi employed by them as personal servants. Unlike most other castes so 
employed, they are of fair social rank, and are the servants of all the good castes. 
They are much prone to drink, but are particular with their food. They a.ro good 
enough fellows and not unwilling to work, unless they ore spoilt. Their name 
is fancifully supposed to be derived from Kaibartha without any sufficient 
reason. Almost all the Behar Kahars. arc Rawanis. Most of the tribes 
usually lumped together as sub-divisions of Kahar are nothing of the sort. The 
Dhimar, who are a kind of fishennen, are apparently Kahars who have lost 
caste ; but 1 know of no other sept except the Rawanis. The few persons put 
down as Others are not of tribes requiring any special mention. 

flO. Few of the artisan castes require special mention. I’lic Barhi or 

Barhai, the carpenter caste, includes of course the 
Artunii oKiited. Bengali Butradhar or Chutai*, and also the Kharadi 

<»r turner. Kansera or brazier, the manufacturers of lotahs (water vessels) and 
lalis (brass-plates), besides numerous other utensils, includes the inferior artificer, 
'riiathera. Kumhar is the potter, and Laheri the maker of all sorts of articles in lac, 
culled also Nuri. Jjohar (blacksmith) includes the Kamar or Karmakar, and also 
Dhokar, Gojya and Kanjute, all aboriginal iron-workers. It is worthy of remark 
that the Kols -are famous as iron-workers, and that it is probable that the cause 
of the impurity of the Lohar compared with his brother, the Kamar of Bengal, is 
partly the result of admixture oi Kol blood. Sonar, which is a pure caste in 
Behar though the Bengal Suvarnakar is impure, includes a number of curious 
Sub-divisions : the Maiyar or Rangdauliya, maker of pewter ornaments ; the 
Niyari or Sindhua, who recovers the gold dust from the goldsmith’s aprons and 
sweepings of their shops ; tho Darab or gold-beater, who makes gold and silver 
leaf ; and the Guhwar and Dorasiya sub-divisions of the trade, whose peculiarities 
I am unable to state. There are many oth<*r septs of the clan, but 1 have 
not met with them. 

The Sunris, called anciently Saundik, are the spirit distillers. The term 
includes Kalwar, who pretend to bo a superior kind of Sunri ; Kalal, a sub- 
division of comparatively late origin, who have adopted the title once 
only bestowed on Muhammadan distillers; and Rangki. The Bhojpuriya 
Sunris, who generally call themselves Goldars, do not distill spirits, but are 
merchants and retail dealers, and try to hide their origin. I may mention that 
the cultivating Sunris of Bengal not unfrequently style themselves Sudra, 
for the like reason. Many of the Sunris are very rich traders, and the tribe are 
generally well-to-do in Behar. Teli, called also Kalu, Kulu and (amongst the 
Musalmans) Khulu, are the oil makers and oil vendors of Hindustan. Their 
original caste name is Toipal, just as the Kumhars are called Rudrapal. They 
have amongst them every variety of rich and poor. Garain is a common title 
for the Bengali oilman. Now that they are largely engaged in trade and 
cultivation, it is the ihshion for them to attempt to conceal their caste (an 
impure one) by styling themselves Tili, Saha, and the like. 1 have failed to 
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^v«r any differ^ce between TiHs and Telia, except that they do not 
mtennany ; but this is also true of poor and rich Teiis of the skme sort. 
Amongfst the Others are included Bhaskar, called also Sangturash, or stone* 
cutter ; Chipi|^r <wtton*printer ; Cliitrakar, or painter ; Churihara, or maker 
of ranp^les ; Dmzi, or tailor ; Kalaigar, or tin-man ; Rangrez, or dj^er : and 
Sankan, or shell-carver. '' 

68. The occupation of weaving is necessarily one that affords cmploymonl 

Weaver oaate*. I? throughout India. Rude though 

, their appliances are, the weavers of this country 
have attained a perfection in their art which only the invention of machinery 
in Europe has succeeded in rivalling. The different castes of weavers are 
mostly the result of the different localities of origin of the weavers, lionaudiya 
are a class who come from the upper provinces, and for sonic reason are 
looked on as very vile. Chapwed are also a degraded race of weavers. 
Their real habitat is Bhaugulpore, but there they "have evidently returned 
themselves as Tanti, whilst a smaller number of them in Pumeah are shown 
under the proper name. Ganesh are the weaver tribe of the Poliyas or 
Ra^bansis, from Din^pore. Jugi and Patwa are the men who make silk 
strings, and also string pearls and beads on them. Julaha is projierly the 
name of the Musalman weaver, but is adopted in Bhaugulpore by the llindu 
also. Those shown in other zillahs are probably immigrants from Bhaugulpore. 
Khatbe or Tirhutiya are, as the secona name imiilies, a class of weavers from 
Tirhoot. Tanti is the generic term. Tattamas are a much lower class, and are 
quite as frequently employed as syces, labourers and the like, as in their proper 
profession. Amongst Others are included the Dhuniyas, or cotton-cardors, and 
Rangwa, or dyeing weavers. 1 may mention that the weaver in Behar holds a 
very much lower place in the social scale than in Bengal. They are almost 
always drunkards, and are not unfrequently a bad compound of Musalman and 
Hindu, with the feults of both, the virtues of neither. 

69. Of the labouring castes there is not much to be said. Beldars are a 

distinct caste — in Behar at least. Though frequently 
■ unng caatea. associated with Nuuiyas, they do not intermarry 

with them. They are sometimes known as Khatawas. The Kora are said 


They are 

to be allied to the Bhumij and Dhangar. They are not found in Behar proper, 
but are very common in Bengal. Nuniyas are the makers of saltpetnJ, but 
are also employed as labourers. They are rather particular as to what they 
will touch, and are as a rule well-built and sturdy men, not tall but with a 
very marked — almost Caucasian — ^type of feature. I think the haitdsomest 
native of this country I ever saw was a Nuniya. Parigah, Parigar or Parghu, 
is a tribe from South Bhaugulpore employed as labourers and servants. I can 
find no particulars of them, but suspect, from their location, tliat they must bo 
a Hinduised offshoot of the Bhuiyas. Of the others mentioned, the only 
castes of any importance are the Cliunari, or lime-bumers, and the Deohari, 
a tribe of labourers from Bahera thannah in Tirhoot ; of the latter I have no 
knowledge : they amount to 1,500 persons. 

70. Of the tribes who soil fish and vegetables, the Khatiks, sellers of 

onions and chillies, are the most numerous. They 
*‘**^*” are said by some to be Pasis, but I don’t think tlie 

supposition has any evidence to support it. The Turahas, besides selling fish, 
sometimes carry palkis, and cultivate. They are said to be a degraded race 
of Kahars, and I am not disposed to affirm or deny the statement. Kunjra, 
Mete and Pura are names also applied to Musalmans. 

71. The boating and fishing classes are most largely presented by 

the Mallahs in Behai*. Connected with them, if not 
BMtiDSftndfliUDgcMtM. subordinate tribes, are tlie Banpar, Muriyari and 

Surahiya classes, all included in Others. Tiyar come next in order, but are 
much more numerous us wo come neurer to BengBL Kewat (supposed to be 
short ter but really a direct derivative horn kma or ketie, tojrow”) 

2 T 
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are equally common in Bengal and Behar. Gonrhi are a fishing and boating 
class. They are found nearly all over Bengal. Of others, the Jaliya are said to 
be a branch of the Kaibarthas. Bathwa and Chabi are sub-tribes of Mallab, 
and Macliua is the ordinary Bengali fisherman. 

72. Next in the list are the dancers and other vagabond classes. 

^ Bhanr are professional actors and mimics. Many 

Dancers, 4 p. them are Musalmans; tliero is one village 

nearly full of them in Bhaugulpore. Darhi, called also Mirasi, are musicians 
and dancers, many of whom are Musalmans. Pawariya are also dancers. 
Gandharb is the ordinary Hindu prostitute caste. Thej^ recruit their ranks 
by buying children whom they adopt. Ramjani are a higher class of women. 
I'hey sometimes call themselves Khatrani, arfocting to bo of the Khatri caste, 
from whom, it may bo remembered, some Brahmans will take food. Kholta 
are professional pimps and prostitutes, allied probably to the Nats. The inen 
live on the earnings of the women, and they both emplov themselves in seducing 
girls to prostitution. A Khelta, says the proverb, will make his mother dunce 
‘ before him. Badyakar, Baiti and K&n are all musicians, probably offshoots of 
the Dom and Chamar castes. Jagwa is a kind of beggar, who receives alms 
from a mourning family within the prohibited period. Ho is consequently 
polluted. 

7ti. The persons enumerated by nationality only are Bengali, Hindustani, 
Mahratta, Madrasi and Oorya. The unspecified persons arc either returned as 
Hindus only, without any caste being specified, or the caste written against 
them has been so illegibly written that it was impossible to make anything of it. 


74. Amongst persons of Hindu origin who have thrown off the tram- 

mels of caste, are the native Christians, of whom 
0 igions »ec. ». largest number is found in Chumparun, in 

which there is a Roman Catholic colony at Bettiah. Patna also has a Homan 
Catholic mission ; and Tirhoot has a Lutheran mission. I think there is 
also a mission at Bhaugulpore, and there are two or more in the 
Sonthal Pergunnahs. The Baishtabs, or followers of Vishnu, are the most 
numerous sect in Behar ; it is, in fact, a generic name for a number of Vishuuvite 
sects, the common tenet of which is that they discard the use of meat, fish, spirits 
and tpbac(!o, or pretend to do so. Most of tliera are said to be Ramanujas, 


of 


Those mentioned as Baira^ are said to bo Ramanandis. For an account 
them as well as of the Saniyasis, or followers of Shiva, I must refer to Professor 
Wilson, 


The Nanakshahis are the followers of Nanak and believe in the Granth. 
They are celibate, and wear the yellow shirt. They are undoubtedly derived 
from the same origin as the followers of the Sikli religion, and like them do not 
cut their hair. Several of the Nanakshahi Mahants are very rich. The Sutra- 
shahis are a dissolute class of Nanakshahis. They are said to be drunkards. I 
don’t remember to have ever seen any of them. There is a small colony of 
bikhs at Patna, owners of the Harmaudil, or temple of Har. They are divided 
into Kshettri or warriors, and Khatri or writers. The Mahant (whose title 
was some time ago the subject of litigation} must bo a Kshettri. The Aghoria 
are a disjjusting set of mendicants, who by smearing their bodies with filth 
and eating carrion extort alms firom people as the price of getting rid of 
them. Kabir})anthis are the followers of Kabir, the opponent of idolatry and 
superstition, and the founder of a universal reli^on. Ho preached a belief 
in one eternal and universal God, and the practice of humanity and truth. 
He also recommended seclusion from the world and celibacy. His present 
followers have nothing of the good of his teaching left in them. Atiths are a 
portion of the sect of Shivites, called Dasnami Handis, who have not resigned 
the world. Some of them even marry, but this is really forbidden to them. 
Jains are found, but this is not the place to give an account of them. 
Dariyadasis are a comparatively recent sect, founded by a Muhammadan 
tailor, who became partially a Hindu. Buchanan puts their numbers at 20,000. 
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In the present oenaw six ^ enumerated. There are of course many other sects, 
but they are somewhat difficult to find out, and frequently the only tenets of 
the sect to which they belong, which its disciples have leanit, are the practice 
ofmendi^ncy and the habit of being dirty. Some, however, amongst the 
devotees I have met would have boon excellent men if they had been wLhed. 

75. Of the Musalmans little need bo said. Besides the four welVknown 
MubAintnaduis. dasses, the following divisions are also found in 

Behar — Julaha or weaver; Dhuniya, or cotton- 
carder ; Dhobi or washerman ; Gaddhi, or cowkeeper ; Darzi, or tailor • 
Kunira, or greengrocer; Kalal, or distiller; Chik or Kassai, butcher- 
Mirshikar, or hunter ; Muchi, or shoemaker ; Nalband, or farrier; Tawaif, or 
prostitute ; and Lalbegi, the Muhammadan sweeper. As they liave not been 
enumerated under these heads, I cannot give even the approximate numbers. 

In conclusion, I can only lament the deficiencies that occur in this paper, 
which were, however, inevitable without inquiries on the spot and the closest 
scrutiny of the returns. I personally consulted the returns of only three zillahs, 
Patna, Monghyr and Bhaugulporo, the two last not nearly so fully as I might 
have wished. I also made some referoncio to the Sonthal rergunnahs enumer- 
ators’ books, but had not time to make a complete examination of them. 
This consulting the returns at second-hand, coupled with the difficulty experi 
enced in obtaining replies to inquiries on the subject, has of course rendered this 
paper far less perfect than I had hoped it might have been. If, however, it 
serves to direct inquiry to the subject, it will have answered some useful 
purpose. 


BENGAL, 


436. I now proceed to note upon the tables for Bengal. Containing as it 
Non metropolis of British India, it has natural- 

on- «m i«. ^ larger number of non-Asiatics than any other 

province under the Lieutenant-Governor. The total number returned on the 
25th January last was 17,155, of whom 14,448 were Europeans, and 2,712 
Americans, Africans or Austlralasians. Of the Europeans, the great majority 
are found in the 24-Perg^nnahs ; about 800 are retunicd in the Hooghly 
district, which contains the suburb of Howrah ; 419 in Darjeeling — a small 
number, perhaps, considering the extent of tea cultivation and the fact of its 
containing a military convalescent depdt, but in the cold weather there 
are comparatively few Europeans at Darjeeling ; — 326 in Burdwan, mainly com- 
posed, it is presumed, of railway employes and scarcely metro than 200 in any 
other district. Among the Americans, 2,257 so-called West Indians are entered 
in the Calcutta tables. At first I thought they might be seamen, but it seems 
that more than half of them are females, and I strongly suspect therefore that 
they have come no further them from the west of India, 


437. The Eurasians number 18,419, of whom more than half arc in the 

24-Pergunnahs, about one-third in Dacca, and about 
Hisod luoefc gQQ Chittagong. In Dacca and Chittagong there 

are large colonies of Feringhis, descendants of the Portuguese, who made these 
places their head-quarters in Eastern Bengal. An accomit of the jiart they 
played in the history of Chittagong and of their condition in that district at 


Mr. tJiay writes ot tiiem: — •* rne occupai/ious mu 

In the town many are employed on board ship ; in the interior some gam their 
living as cultivators. From their intercourse with the natives they have acquired 
many of their habits and prejudices, and have become as a community very 
muen debased. The better educated among them are sharp and intelhgent 
miott^, but d^oieut in energy, and there fPP®^ any mture 

improv^ont of their c<mdition. The pure-blood*^ native affect to look down 
upon them , and them ‘ matti’ (earth-coloured) I eringfais. 
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438. Of Asiatics other than natives of British India by far th« lai^r 

number consist of Nepalesoi who have settled 

Atiaiioi other than natives o n la. ^ gardens) in Daijeeling. In 

that district they number 25,781 ; the proportions of the principal castes being 
as follows : — Limbu, 4,663 ; Khambu, 3,913 ; Gurung (cowherd), ^50 ; Mangar, 
2,494 ; and Kami (blacksmith) 1,886. The other castes mentionePin the retujms 
are A16* Bosnot, Chabing, Darlami, Dewan, Damai (tailor), Dilpoli, Gain, 
Ghalo, Gharti, Ghatwal, Gurkhani, Hatwdi, lyaka, Jemedar, Jiral, Kurki, 
Khawas, Manjhi, Moktan, Newar, Paharia, Parel, Parbatiya, Pradhan, Rai, 
Risingia, Shark! (shoe-maker), Senteng, Suchikar (tailor), Sonarwar, Taman^^, 
Thakur, Thami and Thapa. In Sylhet and Cachar we find about 12,000 Mu,ni- 

S uris, who have settled in those districts. The Afgb^s are mainly found in 
[oorshedabad, where they are probably in the service^ of the Nawab. The 
Armenian community comprises nearly 800 souls, chiefly in Calctitta and 
Dacca. The Chinese number 574, nearly all shoe-makers and carpenters in 
Calcutta. Jews number 533, mainly in the metropolis; Parsees 1,223; Persians 
277, of whom more than half, curiously enough, are women. 

439. Passing on to the aboriginal tribes, we find in or near the Dar- 
^ „ ieeling district the Dhimal (873), the Lepchas 

Abon^,m.itnb«ofDageeii«e. { 3 , 952 ), Mech (1,004), and Murmis (6,603).^ The 

Dhimal and Mech are said to be of the same stock as the Bodo or Kachari 
race. They are fully treated of by Hodgson, who had ample opportunities of 
studying their habits and manners. They frequent the terai, and to all 
appearance thrive in a climate which is fatal to other races. They are mainl}^ 
a pastoral people, keeping large herds of bxiffaloes, which graze on bamboo ' 
leaves or other such fodder as may bo picketl up in the jungle. Generally 
speaking the Mech are a remarkably comfortable and prosperous community, 
but of late years they seem to have been moving out of the Darjeeling district 
into Nepal. Hodgson estimated the numbers of the Dhimal at 15,(i00 souls 
only, and observed that they seemed to be fast passing away as a separate 
race. The Bodo or Mech, on the other hand, he considered to be still 
numerous. In the Dooars 12,593 male adults are returned, who probably 
represent a population of at least 40,000 souls. 

The Lepchas are the indigenous inhabitants of Sikkim, and those men- 
tioned in the returns are found in the hill territory of the Darjeeling district. 
They are no doubt allied to the Bhotiyas, from whom they have learned 
something of the Buddliist faith. They have been described so graphically 
by Dr. Hooker, and are so well known to visitors to Darjeeling, that it seems 
hardly necessary to say more about them in this place. Both men and 
women wear their hair in long plaits, the men having a single pig-tail and the 
women two. They are fond of eating and drinking, their national liquor being 
a kind of beer made from marwa or millet. They are very handy with their 
koohris — a sort of long knife which they invariably carry, and ivith which they 
will cut down a bamboo tree and construct a comfortable hut in an incredibly 
short space of time. 

The Murmis mentioned are nearly all in Daijeeling ; the 23 returned 
in Cachar being probaVdy coolies connected with the Lushai expedition. 
Colonel Dalton describes tliem as a nomadic and pastoral branen of the 
BhotiyM ;” but they have always seemed to me to be more allied to the Nepalese, 
and I find that Major Morton, the present Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling, 
is of the same opinion. They are chiefly employed in the tea gardens of the 
district, and are also Buddhists. 

440. In the M 3 rmenring district we find about 12>000 Garos, who have 
In Mjimensing. probablv left t\mt native hills to settle in the duk 

trict. They ore a curious and highly interesting 
^ople. ^ Colonel Dalton considers them “ the primitive type of ttie great Meon 
iwhpi or Bodo nation.” The Hajougs, of whom there are some 26, 000 in 
the district, are said by Dalton to be a branch of the Kachari race and con- 
nected with the Garos. Mr. Boxwell, who studied them for some years, infe rms 
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that tb«y are eetwidewtbly Hinduised, aaad Hodgson remarks that they aow 
very gmierswiy affect a horror at- being supposed confrires in speech or usagea. 
mth the Bode, though really such. Some similar tribes in this district hare 
teen classed among the semi-Hinduised aboriginals. The Khasias will be 
spoken of iiie few returned in Sylhet are probably coolies from 

tmlidulls. 


441. 


In the neighbourhood of the Tipperah and Chittagong Hills we have 

. M.- 1 . .1 n: i i i-i.... Lj Chukmas^ Kukis or Lushais, and Tippcrahs. With 

u T.ppe«j, ana chJtug»n«. j gToupod Mroong, Pa^ha, Kheong, 

Khumi, and Buni^. *rhey are all fopnd in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and 
have been grapnicdly described by Captain Lewin, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, in his Wiid of Sout^EasUm India. The .Mroongs ,are said 

to be identical with the Tippcrahs. They used to be found as far south 
as the Anacan. district, where ^ey announced themselves as descendants 
of persons <»med away from Tipperah several generations back by the Arracan 
Kings. Of l%to years, however, they have been wor^ingitheir way back, and 
only a few stmggfet® are said to be found south of the Chittagong district. 
Captain Lewin m^ntiops four classes of the Tipperah tribe — the Pooran, the 
Nawuttea, the Osuie, and the Reeang, .all of whom are found in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, having originally come from Hill Tipperah. In a note on the 
subject, Mr. Power says r“ The pure Tipporahs are supposed to belong to 
the some race as the reigning family; the Jamaityas are the warrior class f the, 
Nawutteas and Reeangs have no speciality; when there is any business to he- 
done in the Kills, the, coolie work falls chiefly on them. The Tipperahs and 
Kookis have intermarried, and the pogeny has now become a class known as 
Hallaims.” Beside those entered m the returps, we -have in Hill Tipperah, 
according to Mr. Power, pure Tipperahs 10,878 ; Jamaityas 2,200 ; Nawutteas 
1 509 • Reeangs 3,300 and Halkms 975. The Kumis and Kheongs are also 
described by Captain Lewin. ‘‘ He great dis^netbn between the Pankho ^d 
Buniogi tribes is the mode of weanng the hair. The Pankhos bind their hair 
in a knot at the back of the he^ in the same W as the Tipprahs and 
Lushaisdo; but the Bimjogis, like the ShinduJ«and Kumi friH tie up their 
hair in a knot on the top of the head over the forehe^. As it is considered a 
beauty to have long thick hair, the young men of the Bunjoms stuff a Imge 
ball of black ebtton into their top-knot to make it look bigger. I he mam^ty 
are found in ^e Bbhmong’s country to the east of the Sungoo river. Pheir 
S^giage ctron^y rambles® that of tS Lushais. TKe aukmas are also found 
in Sm ^ittagong Hill Tracts, where they number 28,000 souls. 

442. The western aboriginal tribes will be more fitly noticed when we 

come to treat of the races of Chota Nagpore. 
W«(t«B Abwriginw. Thwe mentioned in the Bengal returns are Bhoomy, 

Kharrtah Kharwar, Kol, Sonthal and Oraori. They are chiefly found in the 

h^g located in the Midnapore and Bancoorah districts. 

aaT Pasring on therefore to thosemi-Hinduised^ahoriginals, tlio list is 

.443. Piwsmg on , considerably more than half a mlfion of 

femt-madiiitaa .torigiiw. Bagdis. ITiese are the fiahormon and palki-bearew. 

S>^ Xr!giml ate. who lM.y«To.t «,.» «di^ , 

dttiditTbyihfeiTOWtoag^ - • i— 


in the ««dl. Both me probably 

Oiiliy. 

we ought toi®^ ^ . 


we ought . 
entered ae Hmdns enj 


d4*dgi^ Ttod.Sa eed dre nbt numetdda 

' .r^iirsa^ _ ■ an : tiiHtotenfay eastern mro ^ ^ 
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in Lower Bengal. It has been suggested that they are the same people as ire 
Bediyas. It is to be observed, however, that many of the Bediyas are Muhamma^ 
daus,*^ though worsliipping KalL Bhuiyas are most numerous, as might have 
been expected, in Midnapore ; but like the rest of the abori^ual tribes, they 
seem to be gradually meJdng their way to tiie eastern diattigli Bin^ are 
much fewer in number than I, should have expected. They arel|R>st numerij|ps 
in the Slaldah district, where they number 6,000 only. They are fishermen. 
Bunas are numerous in the indigo districts, where they wwe ori^ndly 
imported froni the western country to assist in the manufaoturo of indigo. 
Buna is merdy a generic term, signifying their wild uncivilized con* 
dition, but it is impossible from the returns to distribute them according to 
their real tribes. They are said to be Kols, Southals and Kharwars. 
The Ohakis are mostly found in Maldah and Moorsliedabad which border 
on Behar, and have been already noticed among the castes of that province. 
The Chamars or Muchis ai» a numerous caste in Bengal as elsewhere. They 
fonn a considerable class of the population in Burdwan, 24-Pergunnah8, Nuddea 
and JcBsore. Chanels of Chorals aggregate upwards of a million and a hhlf. 

* This was the great swbeper caste to which were 

doubtless conamed the great bulla pf the aboriginal 
tribes who embraced Hinduism in Bengal. They are most numerous in the 
Eastern districts of Jessore, Furreedporo, Backergunge, Dacca, Mymensing, and 
Sylhet. They seem to be a hardy people, semi-amphibious almost in their 
habits, and capable of enduring considerable exposure and fiitigue. In the 
'old Hindu books Chandals are said to be descended from Brahman fathers and 
Sudra mothers, and Babu Bunkim Chunder Chatteijee sees in them a strong 
resemblance to the Caucasian type. At some remote time they inoy have been 
a people of some importance. In the Kamayana the powerful Prince of Oudh 
is represented as courting the alliance of a Chandal chict, (3'bhaka. As writh the 
Brahmans, the period of mourning among the Chandals is ton days onlv instead 
of thirty. The Domes have already been treated of by Mr. Magrath. Curiously 
enough, they are found in greatest number at either extremity of Bengal, viz. 
in the Burdwan and Gliittagoi^ divisions. Amount the sub-divisions not else- 
where mentioned, wo have Akmiti, Kaliudi and Mriddha. The last appea.rs to 
bo merely a title, and is said to indicate a subordinate rank in the old zemin- 
dar^ militia. The Dosadhs are an np-country caste, and very few of them are 
found in Ix>wer Bengal. Haris are the sweeper caste of Bengal, and are tol^- 
ably numerous all over the province. They and the Kaoras keep pigs and are 
considered altogether unclean by other Hindus. The j)rincipEU home of the 
Kaoras would appear to be the metropolitan districts of Hooghly and the 
24-Pergunnahs. The Bhutmalis are said to be Haris, but I am not aware 
whether they admit the connection. 


444. 


Tribes of Mymeusing. 


I liave already spoken of the Hajong, in Mymonsing. A similar 
tribe is the Hadi Hatri, which numbers 11,690 
souls. In religion they are Hindus, practi^g 
agriculture as their occupation, some also being employed as pBBEi*bearfflns. 
Another curious tribe in me same district is the Mandai, who inhabit the hkirts.of 
the Mudhoopore jungle, and a few of whom are also, found in the Dacca district. 
They j|re said to be aesoendants of former slaves of the Mudhoopore raj, who 
subsequently dispersed and settled in different parts of the district. They 
stron^v resemble Oaros, and like them keep fowls and cultivate cotton. T^y 
are reckoned as Hindus, however, though remaining distinct frpni other 
castes. Some of them, Mr, Mosley says, are c6n8ider<Qdto te ^ P^tibaii desemit. 
The Banai (4)31) are said to be a similar mixed class, as ari^ also the Dbai 
and the Dalu (648). ' ‘ ' 

Ii45. The Koch, I^Iiya, and Rajbansi, are for the m(wt part bne anff the 
PaWy*. ud RiriteM!. fiumbor considerably oirar 1^00,000 

’ ' souls. I^jban«dB an ind^nitetermj'Midsoniofrir 

3 mdividuals entered under it mav possibly bolonir to other oasteSi la:t^ 


. delta, for instance 


•ed under it may jpossibly belong to other oasteei 
I, Rajbansis are said to be,a subMlivision of TiyiifiB^'; bnt 
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far the majority ^ tho«o roturned as such, coming as they do from the dis- 
tiiots of Dmag^Nire, Run^ore, and Julpigoree, are dearly the same as the Kocit 
^d .P^yw who ^ foMd m those districts. Tlie Koch kingdom was founded 
by MMO about loOO A.D., Md “ once included the western half of Assam on 
one side, and jM eastern Imlf of Morung on the other, with all the intervening 
coimtiy, reaclKig east and west from the Dhunsiri river to the Konki, whilst 
north and south it stretched from Dalimkot to Ghoraghat.” Koch (or Gooch) 
Behar was the metropolte, and Halo’s representative, as well as the Julpigoree, 
Bijnee and Durrung Rajahs, who are all of the same lineage, still hdd as 
zemindar rajahs most of tlieland in that part of the country. Hajo’s policy 
was to coalesce with t^e Meeh or Kachan tribes, so as to ho able to ^po J 
invasion by foreign riioes; but his grandson Vlsva Singh is said to have 
apostatised to Hinduism, and this step was followed by all the people of condi* 
tion. The oounti^ was named Behar, and tho converts to Hinduism took the 
name of Rajhansi. Phe rest of the people, unable longer to tolerate the 
despised namh of Koch, and being refused a decent status under the Hintb 
rigimd^ mostly adopted Islam in preference to Helot Hinduism. “ Thus,” adds 
Hodgson, from whom the above account is abstracted, “ the moss of the Koch 
people b^ame Muhammadans, and the higher grades Hindus. Botii style 
themselves Rajhansi; a remnant only still endure the name of Koch.” Hodg- 
son, however, seems to be wrong in saying that thd Muhammadans call 
themselves Rajhansi; after the most careful inquiry I can find no found- 
ation whatever for the statement. Buclianan sixty years ago estimated the 
number of the people at nearly 850,000; Hodgson was of opinion Biat’ 
inclusive of the Masqlman converts, their number could not he less than 
800,000, possibly even a million or a million and a quarter. The census 
figures of course do not include the Muhammadans of Koch extraction, so that 
Hodgson’s estimate was well within the limit. 

Tho Koch are believed by Colonel Dalton to he a distinct race from the 
Bodo or iMech with whom they are generally classed. He says — “ The 
Rajbansis are all very dark; and as their cognates, tho Kacharis, Mcchs, 
Garos, are yellow or light brown, and their* northern, eastern and western 
neighbours arc as fair or fairer, it must he from contact with the people 
of the south that they get their black skins.” And again, “ The Koch 
appear to bo quite out of their element amongst tho Loliitic tribes, and from all 
I have been aole to glean regarding them, it seems more likely that they origin- 
ally belonged to the dark people whom they resemble, who were driven out 
of the (^ngotio provinces when the kingdoms of Mithila and Magadha were 
established by the lunar and solar races rather tlmn to the northern Turanian or 
Indo-Chinese fiimily, to whom tliey are so unlike ; in short, I consider they belong 
to the Dravidian stock, and are probably a branch of the great Bhuiya femily.” 
The Pani-Koch, whom Buchanan supposed to ho the primitive type of the race, 
seem rather to be a branch of the Mech fiimily closely connected with the Garos. 
As D^t^ says, they may have takch the name of Pani-Kooh when tho real Koch 
wepa dominant^ in order tp conciliate the ruling poww, without having any 
pirpi^imoas to ponsidered members of the Koch family. 

Tfafit i^iePaliyaA, or Palis as they are usually called, are of the same original 
it pretty jMnoraUy admitted.. They seem to bo confined for the most 
paritothe distrioi pf Dinagepore and Maldah, The name is (somewhat fancifully 
y 'deriyed frtm the Bengali jbeiUffr, “Sto flee,” the story being that when 
Ihe iuftaqn was overiibmd by' Bariwuraiu, a certain number of the Koch could oiuy 
escape by owiBiiitg to.: flhe west bank bf the Teesta> those who we;ro there afreody 
b^^diatiii^hed as D^ lii h aoteVhtdi Mr. Damant, the Assistant M^is- 

has oommnnicated w^wding them, ho wntes “ The 
Uddh ' Pblis or . Paliyas, as they are fedwTcr^j^y called, are a peoplo peculto 
to where they can he disfimgM^ fr-omaU ot^r 

by -tli& bMl 4«^:ftat.;ao8es and projecting bones,^. also by.^ 
arotWir i thcfr a ^d sfyleS drei^. They ppMhsa to he BmdoSr bdh w 

Ih Bie main, they also: practise aoiam cet^snimusn 
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borrowed from Musalmans and others which are w^arentty remnants of an older 
superstition. • • The Palis are sub>dividea into tlu%e classes — ^the Sadhu, 
Babu, and Desi Palis. TheBabu, or Byabahari as they are also called, eat pigs 
and fowls and drink spirits, and the Desi Palis will eat shell-fish. Both the 
Kadhu and Babu Palis use cows in ploughing. The Sadhu Pc^ for the most 
part follow the tenets of Choitanya, the founder of the Bairagi s^. . The Bloch 
are ^e palki-bearors of the district. They seem to be about on an equality 
with the Palis in respect of caste. They will drink spirits and eat fowls. No 
Brahman will take water from either Palis or Koch.” Mr. Westmacott remarks 
that, after five years’ residence in tlie district he is by no means clear as to the 
svb-divisions of the Paliya and cognate tribes, the accounts given by different 

S le being diametrically contradictory of each other. He considers that Desi 
^ ies a spurious and inferior origin, as ' country-bom.’ Like Mr. Damaut, he is 
of opinion that the Koch are of Mongolian extraction, and came into Dinagopore 
from the north-east. “ There is a broad line,” he says, “ between the Bhojona 
or Sadhu Paliya and the Babu, Byabahari, or Bebha Paliya. The latter eat 
swine, and the former do hot.” Mr. Westmacott considers that the Byabahari 
Paliyas (contracted into Bebha and corrupted into- Babu) are the true Paliyas 
who still adhere to the old ciutoms of the tribe ; the Sadhu or, Bhojona Paliyas 
being so called from their conversion to Hindu praotices and beliefs. Paliya 
is a term, he says, ndt much used by the Rajbansi, and. is considered low, 
though Rajbausis will on being cross-questioned admit that they are Paliyas 
much in the same way as some of the Muhammadans will admit that they are 
‘called Nasya. Both appear to l)e names given them by other people. Neither 
Koch nor Hesi are ever called Rajbansi. The Dqsi and Paliya do not 
intermarry. 

446. Another tribe peculiar to this part of the country are the Khyons, 

of whom we have some 25,000 returned, chiefly 
’^****” in the district of Rungporo. They :0eem to have 

been one of the many tribes who overran Kamroop after the extinction of the 
P41 dynasty. Rajah Nilodhoj seems to have been of this tribe, and it 
is said that in consequence of his introducing a colony of Maithila Brahmans, 
the tribd was raised to the dignity of pure Hindus. Mr. Westmacott says that 
in Dinagepore they are oil-pressers and cultivators, and I find that in the 
retuttis from the Dooars the terms Khyen and Teli are used as synonymous.. 
Mr. Westmacott adds, however, that the Brahmans will not take water from 
die hands of the oil-pressing Khyens, a mark of inferiority which attaches 
equally to all Telis. • 

447. 


HU and Halo. 


Mais are more or less numerous in every district in Bengal. The 

number found in the province is 116,704, the 
largest numbers being returned in the districts' of ' 
Bancoonih, Beerbhoom, Moor^iedabad, Mymensing, and Sylhet. Malos ax© 
found in smaller numbers in Bancoorah, Nuddea, Moorshedabad, Maldah, and 
Furreedporo. The similarity of the names Mai, Malo, and Mallah (or boatman) 
has doubtless introduced a certain amount of confusion, so that implicit reliance 
cannot be placed on these numbers. Whether indeed the ‘Malos are distinct 
from the Mals on the one hand, or the Mdlas on the odier, seems to be <open 
to micstion. The information supplied on the point is vwy oontradiotory,' 
and the whole subject seems to call for and would probably w^ repay iurthm* 
investigation. In his late work on the Ancient Geography of India, Genm^ 
Cunningham quotes a passage from Pliny in which the moMi are<«mmitioned as.' 
occupying the country between the Calingm and the GaUiies. The passage is 
this : — “ Gentct : Calingce proxtmi mari, et auftra guorum motu 

finuque ejm hrmim eat In another passage We have, fJPaU-, 

hothrisj in interiore situ Mmedes et Suari^ querum tnom and putting ithe 

two passages together. General Ounninghapu “ thinks it highly proluible that 
bolh names may be intended for the ceiebiuted Mount Mandar, to the south oi. 
Bhaugulpore, which is fabled to have been used by the gods and d^ona . at : 
the churning of the ocew.” The Mandei General Ounninghato 
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» thejl/«»«fo of Ptolemy.” 
« The Jfo^ widd therrfore be the same people as Ptolemy’s MaMm. 

whdoecajMedf the -nght %ank of the Ganges to the south of Palibothtt*’’— 
the MaMm m Mmda^ having been already identified with the Mmiim 
and the mod^ Mundi Kols. ‘‘ Ot^ adds General Cunningham, « they may 
he the people df the Rajmabal Hills who are called Maler, which would 4 ippear 
to he denved from the Oanarese and the Tamil Malei, n ‘ hiU.’ It would, 
thereforey be equivalent to the Hindu Pahdri or J^arbaUya^ a ‘ hill-man.’ ’’ 
Putting this last sug^tioii aside for the present, it seems to me that there 
is some little c<nift»^ in the attempt to identify both the Mmedes and the 
Mam with the Mundas. If the Mandei and the JfaK* are distinct nations— and 
it will be observed that both are mentioned in the same passage— the former 
rather than the latter vrouid seem to correspond with the Monedea or Mundas. 
The MaUif would then ^rrespond rather to the Suari, “ quorum mom 
the bills bounded by the Ganges at Rajmahal. They may therefore be the same 
as the Male. In q|ther words, the Mils— -the words Maler and Malhar seem to 
be merely a plural form — may possibly be a branch of the great Sauriyan family 
to v'hich the Eajmahal I^harias, the Oraons and the Sahara all belong, and which 
Colonel Dalton would describe as IhaVidian. Fifteen hundred or two thousand 
years ago thist^ople may have occupied the whole of Wc^rn Bengal. Pressed 
by other tribes, they have long since been driven into coreers, but not without 
as it were leaving traces of their individuality behind. In Mal-bhumi (Maun- 
bhoom) instead of “the Country of the Wresuers,” as Dr. Hunter puts it, wo, 
seem to have tlte land of “ Mima MaUui^^ md the Mals. The Maldah Strict may 
also posmbly owe its name to their having been settled there. As to t)^ naiye, 
indeed, it is quite possible that it means nothing more than highlander, the 
word Malltia being simply the Indian^ vernacular for the Latin mom. . If a 
native were asked the name of a hiU in the present day, he would reply, as 
Pliny’s informant probably replied yeais a^, that it was a ‘hill;’ and if asked 
the name of the people who lived there, he would probably say they were 
‘ hill-men.* 

These Mals appear to have' been driven eastwards and to have spread 
over the whole of Ben^l, where they have become merged in the mass 
of low-caste Hindus. This will account to some extent for what Colonel 
Dalton calk the Drdvidian dement in the composition of the Bengali 
race. iTbder the Hindu system the Mals, like other aboriginal tribes 
who came within the pftle of Hindnising influences, appear to have formed 
one of the forty-five tribes of Chandals, the lowest or sweeper class among 
Hindus. Chandals 'are foimd in. every district of Bengal, tlieir aggre- 
^te nnmW in the prerent d^ hdng over a million and a half. In Mymen- 
singh, where we find 2Cl^OfiO we have 123,000 Chandals. In the south- 
eastern districts ^ey seem to ha ve lost their name in the generic term of 
Chendals; hut in the eastern dktriets they still retain it. In Beorbhoom and 
Bane6ova% in eeeb of which districts there are about 9,000 Mals, there are 
not as xngiiqr hundred GhaxidBiB. In Mo^Hedabad there are 29,000 Mals against 
22,000 who described fheiii!Utelves as Gfaendals.^ Most Offio^s say the Mals are 
td€HD(tieeBy%b same ns the Chandals. Some say thw are wrestlers, others 
ahrihiite td threat the aa^ occupation as of the Madaris or Sampheriyaa 
vk., that of imaire^harinem. Others agtun say they are Musalmans, and, 
them with 'B^yss or Beha|bjms^ but in inis exidanation there seems to 
be iaooi$!e th^^two^l^ tribes not being genenuly cmisidmed ideniioal. 

The tribes lihe i^e Bedtyas, are employed 

like the retunte, however, show ti»t ‘ 





Hofthing • » kndnr^' 
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448. OfiJie Brahmans and Rajputs enough has pfrhaim been 4 ^^ I 

have classed the few Ghatwafe and Khandaits found 
in Bengal among the Castes, be they c^fhwj 

set up a claim to be Rajputs, hut it is probable that in many cases, they are of 
anything but a pure Aryan stock. Colonel Dalton, as 1 have aaid, instances 
Ghatwels who are Bauris. Ghatwal, however, is an ind'i^liite tmm, and may 
mean almost anything, from a highland robbpr to the farmer of a Government 
feiTy. The Kayasths of Bengal claim almost etpsal rank with Bralimans, 
placing themselves fex above all other Sudras. It wiU be fsen that ^ey exceed 
the Brahmans in number ; and as they form the literary dass in ^ngal, and 
are perhaps somewhat more pusliing and intelligent than other Hindus in the 
pi'esent <toy, their claim to pre-eminence is not disputed. Of the 100,000 
Kayasths returned in Midnapore, about onc-lifth desorioe themselves as Karans, 
apd are probably Ooryas. , 


449. 


^Cultivating castca# 


Among the agricultural castes the Aguri appear |p have their home 
almost exclusively in the district of Burdwan. The 
caste is one of the oldest mentioned in Hindu books, 
being supposed to be identical with the Ugrakhetri mentioned W Manu--“ a 
creature with a natye partly warlike and servile, ferocious im his manner, 
cruel in his acts.” ^Possibly under these circumstances tliey may bo con- 
nected with the Agariahs mentioned by Colonel Dalton as a cultivating 
caste of Hindus in the Tributary Mehals whoso women are given to witchcraft. 
'Hie Band and Tambuli have been already described. They form a toler- 
aldy niptuerous class in Bengal, especially in tliose districts like Jossore and 
H^iet, where the supari palm is grown. 1 ne Gangain or Gangaunta are con- 
fined to Maldah, where they have, probably immigrated from Behar. The Koeris 
arc an up-country caste of market-gardeners, and it is somewhat surprising to 
find so many of them in Nuddea, MoorE^edabad, and Rungporc^ It has been 
suggested that possibly there may have been some confusion beWCen this caste 
and that of Kuri— another name inr Madak. Kurmis are numerous in Midnapore. 
We shall see tliat large numbers of them are also to be found in the neighbour- 
ing district of Mauubhoom. The Sudras returned in the Eastern districts 
ai)pear to be all cultivating Sunris. The large number of “ others” in Midna- 

K jra is made up of several peculiar and possibW Oorya castes, iUch as 
alai (6,252), Onami (14,848), Gohala (2,532), Krii^Eln (24,979) and Raju 
(47,082). 


450. The great cultivating castes of Bengal, however, are the Kaibartha 
Kaiwibu Sadgop. Of these the former number over two 

“ ^ millions. Kaibartha is a Sanskrit word, meaning a 

waterman. Manu says “ A Nisbada begets on an Aiyogavi woman a 
Maigava or D5sa, who subsists by his labour in boats, and is called 
Kaivarta by those who dwell in Aryavarta, or the land of the venerable.” 
Kaibarthas appear to have been divided into two lu'anches, the Haliya 
Kaibarthas or cultivators, and the Jaliya Kaibarthas or fishermen. Tne 
former are commonly called Das; the latter Jeley oriTeliya, or Kewat, 
which I take to, be merely a corruptiem of Kaibartha, Hr. Willfems in 
the Oudh Census Report derives Kahar also from Kaibartha, fhe Kahors 
having been originally watermen. Elliot, too, in his Glossary connects the 
Kahars and the Tiyars or Dhibars, who are said to be a Innneh of fixe KaiW- 
tha caste. Curiously, too, in the Ohota Hag^ore 1'cibtttary Mdials we met wUh 
some Dhimar, who were deiteribed as domemc servants. : ^ 

The SadgopB, though in the pre^nt day bearing no:tnEates of any oonnnOr, 
tion with the Goalla caste, me tlie highest among the cultivating Hindu castes 
°of Bengal. Tliey are generally among the Hobosakhs^ fiedm .whose 

l^ands a Brahmmi will receive water. They nunrber over 630,000, fhasexpeed> 
i% the number of Goallas, the parent caste feote which they are iraad. to ; Wve 
sprung. ^ 
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' 451. Wfae^er or not tlio ToH md TUi are identical-fbr the point is open 

question— ;it maybe taken for certain that jhe 

A • ji. i. i iii j WMwantv of the names must have resultOain 
ooniosionj so iliat the tables do not show their relative numbers coneetly, Mr. 
Veniee 'remaiisj— '^*The X^ili seems to be a caste of recent orismi. The 
memb^ are ffSneraUv agriculturists, grocers or general traders. Thav have 
the lyrivil^ges of the Nobosakh, so that their touch is not pollution, iianv of 
thetn are of rank and p<»irion, as the Pantis of Ranaghat, the Kundus of 
Main, near Serampore, and the TUi Rajahs of Berhamporo now represented bv 
Maharmi Surhomoyi. I helieVe that the word TiU is not to ^be found in 
Sanskrit wotks. It may he tibat when Telis prospered, they l(>ft the trade ot 
oil-man and took tojother professions, and by the change’ of a vowel constitu- 
ted jhemselves a separate caste, and one that came to bo regarded as sutiorior 
to the ordinary Teli. There is, I believe, a division among Tills into Ekadash 
and Biyadash. The fenuer are said to be almost entirely cultivators, while 
the latter are swvants and men of business.” Mr. Verner al8<i mentions a 
curious distinction between the Teli of the lower delta and the Kalu. The 
Telis turn the oil-mill wiQi a pair of oxen and do not blind their eyes, while 
the Kalus are said to use a single ox only and to use blinds. Ine ancient 
name for a Teli is Toipal. ^ 

Besides the artistlii clhsses mentioned in the tables, the following wore 
found ii^ the returns :~Bhaskar, Cbitrokar, D^zi, Gandhi, Kaeharu, Rajmistri, 
Sikulgir and many others. 

452. The number of weaving castes mentioned in the retun>8 are too 
_ . . numerous to enter in the tables, the number of in- 

dividuals in each caste being insignificant. The 
caste of Genosh seems to be confined to the district of Dinagepore, and principally 
to the north-west of it. They are said to be spru^ from a Tahti by a l*aliya 
woman, and though accountea le^ impure than the l^liya caste, a Brahman will 
not take water from them. They weaye , cotton eloth, but not jute : ’some also are 

S ttters and cultivators. The large number of “ oHicr” weavers shown a^inst 
idnapore are Suklis, probably .an Orissa caste. The Jugis are distinct fiom 
the Tantis. As with the Brahmaiw and Chand^^^ the period of mourning 
with t^dsn is only ten ds^s instead of th^y. Their occupation, like that of 
the Patwas, consists J^uently of spinning, particularly the silk thrbads 
used in stringing praaments. Kapalis are weayi^ of gunny cloth, and in scone 
districts are said also to, be employed in the nmnufacture of b^boo umbrellas. 
A distinction is sometimes m^e between Kapali and Hawaii, but it seems to 
be a dwtinotion without a difference. The other names found are Ohapota, 
Ohapm^, Dhuniya (cotton cleaii^), Hang^, Julah^ Hantabuna, Kashya, 
HWbe„.Kotah Malai, Murbaf, Patw<^ , Bari and Rangiim f 

453. Among the castes ^ec^ed as Utbovrin^ cmtetiy the Boldars have been 
^ already ^ken of undar Behar. The Clmnarisare 

^nf{iis«utM. woritbrs in Ifane. Eora or Koda should OTopmrly 

perhaps have been included amoiig the aboriginal tribes. They are oehevea 
to be rilied to the SonthaK and ari» mainly found in Western Bengal. They 
are en^lWed in digging welfe and other earth-work. The Matiyal arc mainly 
fetthd m Pubna, Rc^ra, and Rajshahye. The Kaik are confined to Midnapore 
and Bamjoorah. They are descwiimd as laboure possible the word 

may hi^rriy be a fitie ot eaphemiiri>^ itiriet ‘which an aboriginal origin is disguis^. 
Patials are foiiaid in the. eastmm dilrf^^ Their occupation is ^ 

manufiMstore of aeetulputfee mata., - ^ Banooorah and 

Midampore. only*; Tlmy atejBwd,feit>a J^nram cultivators. Among the* 
otbtdis not specified^ we amne^ipOO l^o^tss in MSdnapore. Though 
cdNiig aa labonrota,. iitey may fife waaver qaate 

; ««»•(». . ftmuo coo fUhmbi^fejCS. , 
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voffotable-sellers, and seem to be confined; to tho . lower owtrai" ■ Babe 

Biuiim Chundor Chatteijee would identify them with the Bttndai% w^, hb 
are really Pundari-lMjchya, and whom he considers to bO Ptidit It 
appears, liowercr, that the chic^ occupation of the Pure and Pttndari'Hakhya is 
the sale of fish and vegetables, while the Pondaiis are mainly mai^yed la the 
rearing of silk-worms and spinning ef silk. i , ' ^ : 

455. Among the boating and fishing caates I have cumdy spdken of t!he 
, ^ ^ Jaliyas, who seem really to belong xb the Kaibartha 

Bo.t.ng ^ Os the'Kewwts of other 

provinces. The Mallahs may possibly be the same as the M^s and Jfalos, but 
they are now exclusively employed as boatmen. The Man|hi8 1 have Rouped 
with tliem, though, it is quite possible that some of the individuals returned as 
such may be Sonthalssor Kharwars, among whom the word is used Us a title^ or 
to designate a particular clan. This different use of the same word in different 
parts of the country must always be an obstacle in the way of any strictly 
^ccarect classification of castes. Patanis are ferrymen, being mostly found in 
Hymensing and Sylhet. It seems probable' tliat they, are a caste of Chundals, 
wno have takqn to boating, in the same way as the analogous form', Katani, is 
ajiplied. t6 weavers ol the same origin. 


'I'he Tiyars I have already referred to as probably Connected with the 
Kaibarthas. They also call themselves Ilajbansi, but Mr. Vemer says that the 
, latter title is only applied to one branch of the Tivars. '^Tlm legend is that 
the title was conferred by King Bull&l Sen on tue fisherman who brought 
back his lost son ; and it is said that even to this day a high-caste Hindu will 
toko water from a Rajbansi though not from an ordinary Tiyar. ' The Tiyars 
are a numprous body, and it is probable that, a lar^e number of low castes in 
the lower* delta wno devote themselves to fishing, have burned the name. 
This explanation would account for fhe existence of Bagdi-Tiyars who are 
said to be very numerous. The Tiyars and other fishing castW Imve a special 
festival which they hold under the jitUi treC. 


The Pods, who are $o numerous in tlm 24-Pergunnahs, Baboo Bunkim 
Ohuiider Cliatteijee identifies with the Pauras or Puras m Moorshedabad. Both 
pods and Pauras,” he writes, exhibit in physical appearance a .ipiaihed 
approach to the Turanian and aboriginal type. A rod, wlmnindihed to-wo fine 
language, calls himsdf a Pwa<sfon-haj|;s4a, which is a compound Sanskrit word 
meaning lotus<ey^, — a name which is also used to designate Vishnu. As applied 
to the Puds, it is simply meaningless. I am inclined to derive the name and 
the caste from the Paundiusi The Paundras were an andent people inhor 
biting liOwer Bengal from Monghyr to Jessore iff the age of the 
The Chinese traveller Hiouen-Thsang mentions Paun^ra VardAmaf qridently 
jthp capital of tliis region. General Cunningham identhies ,R. with Fubna, 
though there are perhaps better reasons for ideutifying it yntfa Pandua in 
Maldah. In the MaMharat this people is classed with wild and aWigipal 
races, such as Saku, Darada, Barbara, Sm. Undoubtedly; tlie tide of Aryan 
immifcration bad not flowed largely into itengd at tfo remote a period as . the 
compilation of the Mahahbarai^ and Paundra^ were therefore as ewtainly 
an aboriginal people. I believe both the Pods med the Pauras to be remnanm 
of this ancient people.” As 1 hayealreacfy remmfkedi fhere aa^s to be 
considerable doubt as to wha,t the PoiidarUf roaUy are,.. an4 fiuther.^ m^ 
seems necessary to es^biish their relatic^diip to .the Pods. , 

456. Among the Indiaitt who no lOng^ we hare 

n.. Bhishabs or Poiitalfa,' afew of whom are 

as Bairagi, Batfi, ' l^gat, Ram 

following remarks on the sect have beeii 8upi>lied hy Mr. W* H. Vernfir, 
Magistrate of the 24-Pergunnahs Whan used to desi^atp a caste, f^Verda 
B$|iragi and Baisaab or Boistab Itaye edme to have die same meaning. the 
word Bairagi literally means' one fiee ffom thb control of the paastbns, while 
Baisuab simply means a. |l>|lower of Vihh&d. In this sense Hindfia of aliriaitei 
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wee fouad to themselves Bafenabs, and it is in this sense of a disciple or 
worshipper of Vishnu that the word is used to denote a great sect of Hindus as 
opposed to Sakti. But when used to denote a caste, its meaning is *much 
restricted, and it becomes identical with Bairagi. The caste claims Choitanya, 
who lived at the end of the 16th and beginning of the 16th century, as its founder. 
He was Assisted by Adwaitanund and Nityanund. These three men are»called 
the or leaders of the caste. There were six principal disciples (ehatra) 

of Choitanya, eight bards (Miraj), and sixty-four principal mendicants 
(adt-mahmta), ami these are all held in honour. The Gosains of Santipore in 
the Huddea district are the descendants of Adwaitanund, and those of Khur^ 
near Barrackpore of Nityanund. Apparently, the descendants of the leader’s 
disciples, bards and princmal mendicants alreiidy referred to, are Gosains, 
and it is among these Gosains that the iq)iritttal teachers of the Baisnabs or 
Bairagui are found. 

“ As &r as 1 have been able to gather, the special character of the doctrine 
of Choitanya is comprised in the one word bkakU, devotion to God. Ho exhort- 
ed his followdte to put aside ceremonies and outward symbols, and to follow 
Vishnu in heart. A •prominent feature in his teaching was his denial of 
the efficacy of caste. He taught that as all men could worship God alike, 
they were all, from a religious point of view, equal. Krishna, and in a less 
degree Juggunnath and other incarnations 6f Vishnu, were chosen as the objects 
of devotion, and with the multitude they soon supplanted the more abstract 
conception of Vishnu, Celibacy was enjoined. Apparently the religion of 
Choitanya was entirely of the passive kind. It may be fairly admitted tliat 
in its opposition to caste and formal observances it was a movement in advance, 
but in its Advocacy of abstract meditation and asceticism it was reactionary. 

In the present day the Baisnabs or Bairagis are different in many ways 
from other Hindus. They are regarded, and have come to regard themselves, 
as a caste, but they have not the most notable mark of caste, namely exclusive- 
ness, and therefore it may still be said with all truth that they do not hold by 
caste. Any Hindu can join the ' Baisnabs, from the lowest Chandal to the 
highest Brahman. In many cases they would actu^ly gain in CMte .position 
by doing so. A Baisnab is regarded as superior in caste to a Bagdi, a Cliandal, 
a Hari «nd others. Whatever may have been the case originally, a^Brahma^i or 
Kayasth or other peiwin of the higher castes seldom, if ever, becomes a Baisnab, 
unless when he has become an outcast among those of his own caste for some 
action regarded by them as dishonourable. A Brahman enamoured qf a 
Bagdini, which would be good reason for liis fellow Brahmans to make him 
an outcast, would become a Baisnab. A Baisnab d<>es not take animal food 
or strong drinks: unlike other Hindus, he buries his dead. Ho does not 
recognise any ceremonial or outward sign of mourning for the loss of his 
friends. He allpws the marriage of widows, and this, as far as I have been able 
to learn, ind^endent of their age and worldly p^ition. He does not affect to 
respect Brahmans more than other men, but it is to be observed that his 
Gbsais or spiritual teachers are Brahmans. I believe he has no idols. He wears 
the mark tUaka on his nose in white and not in red paint, and he daubs his body 
with what are supposed to be figures of Gopi Chandan. A great proportion 
of the ' Baisnabs are mendicants, and a considerable number of them are 
strolling musicians. These ipusichms and mendicants, both men and womeii, 
shave their heads, leaving only a small lock of hair on the back of the skulL 
Admission to toe sect is easily managed. The person desiring to be 
admitted makes application to a Gosai with a payment vaiying from ito. 1-4 
to il». 7, and witn the help of toe Gosai arranges to give toe feaw 

to otoea Baisnabs, genewdly some of toe nock of the Qosai. He eats 
with, th^ and is toen a Baisnab. A very large number of prwtitutes are 
Baxanaba It is frMuenfly toe case, however, that a woman this cl^ does not 

bebomeia Baionkb until the new approach of death, or at least unufshe pn^ 
hete^f «!riousiy ilh She sends for the Gosm, pays her and anjan^ Vito 
him about toe Metrai, S he fo then easy m m™d as to her decent bum^ 

^ Tkft wnmea itr# often eolM by ibaven hee^l* 

OB 
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after death. The teaching of Choitanya enjoined coUbaw, but very many 
Basinabs are married, while those who are not thanied gendraHy lead an 
immoral life as regards the sexual relations. 

“The position of the Gosais is peculiar. They are Brahmans, and they 
would not eat food cooked by persons of the Baisnab sect. They arej however, 
regarded by the Baisnaba' as a part of their sect. They are no doubt 
Baisnabs according to the wider moaning of die term, *>., followers of Vishnu, 
and apparently they owe the respect and honour shown to them by the 
Baisnab caste to the fact of t^eir descent and not to the accident of their being 
Brahmans. A Gosai often has a ma^A or • small temple where the worship 
of Krishna is carried on. In this case he is generally styled Mahant, and 
often has a considerable following of Baisnabs. These maths are often 
well endowed, so that he can not merely support his own flock of Baisnabs, but 
can also make his math a resting-place for wandering Bairagis. The word 
Bairagi has come to mean peculiarly beggars and wanderers or vagabonds. 
.As a caste it denotes the same thing as Baisnab, and includes many persons who 
aife not beggars or vagabonds ; but to speak of a person m a ^Bairagi is to 
imply that he is a beggar or a vagabond. Th^ often hire themselves out 
to sing kirtanas or religious songs at the time of shradhs, pujahs, and 
other festivals. They perform the part of undertakers when there is 
no one willing to dispose of a dead body. It is but a step from the plan by 
which, as above stated, professional harlots ensure their own burial after death. 
• There can be no doubt that the Baisnabs occupy a position very far below 
that contemplated by Choitanya both socially, intellectually and morally; but 
it is apparent that the sect has its uses. Its followers open their an^s to those 
who are rejected by all otliers, — the outcasts^ the crippled, the diseased, and the 
unfortunate.” 

Baboo Bankim Chunder Ghatterjee says that Baisnabs belqng to all castes, 
some merely following the Baisnab religion and retaining Ibeir caste, and 
others going through the ceremony of initiation and losing their former caste 
altogether. “ Theoretically, there is no objection even to a Musalman entering 
the Baisnab fraternity, b®t I have never seen or heard of such a case. We read, 
however, of the conversion of two Musalmans, who, under the names of Rup 
and^S^i^^ta^, came to be ranked among the holiest fathers of the Baisnabtchurch. 
Historically this caste is one of the most important. It is the fruit of one of 
the most considerable social and religious reformations attempted in Bcoigal 
duiang the last few centuries — the protest made by the Brahman Choitanya 
against caste and priestly tyranny. Much of the finest portion of the poetical 
literature ot* Bengal is almost the exclusive properly of the Baisnabs.” 


467. The native Christians in Bengal number 27,705, the great majority 
„ ^ of them being found in the 24-Bergunnah8. In 

NtttWe Chrismnt. vr j j i i ® i 

Nuddea also there are several missious and a con* 
siderable Christian population. In Backergunge there are between 4,000 and 
5,000, and in Dacca about 2,000 ; but the number in other districts is iJtogether ' 
insignificant. 


458. The Muhammadans in the province number some seventeen and a 

M h m adana. millions. A hxgQ variety, of Muhammadan 

0 amm ana. costes woto mentioneoT in the returns, but these num- 

bers were not sufficiently large to justify their being specified in the tables. 
As I have alrc^ady explained, most of^e Muhammadans of Bengal are converts 
from Hinduism, and the caste system is almost as prevalent amongst them as 
among Hindus, The commonest perhaps is 'the weaver caste; the Julahaa 
returned numbering aS many as 51,000. The weaving being fertile moSt 

part despised among' Hindus, Colonel Dalton regards tihis circumstance as evi- 
dence that the Muhammadans got thefr converts from the very lowest of the 
people. The Nasyas of Dinagepore, though a nutne^us body, are hardly men- 
tioned in the returns, and the reason of the omission is explained by what Mr. 
Westmacott tells us that fit .js a imme of reproach only apmied to them by other 
people. They have doubtless described themselves as Muhammadans simply. 
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fow Midiwnma^n tribes are but poorly represented. All Muham- 
xnacbas m BepgaL however, assume the title of Shaikh, and it was frequently 
found entered in the returns as part of the name. ^ ^ 

469. The Mughe (58,628) are mainly returned from the south of the 
Muria. Chittagonu district and the Hill Tracts. There is 

, also a small colony of about 4,000 in Backervunge, 

who may possibly be the descendants of the free-booting buecaneera, who, 
according to Rennell’s map, devastated the Backergunge Sunderbuns. In 

lus history o£ the district, however, Mr. Sutherland writes as follows; 

“The Hughs first settled in the Sunderbuns some 70 years ago, when 
thejr fled from tlieir homes during the war between the Pegu and Arakan 
Rajahs, which ended in the conquest of Arakan by Pegu in 1788. At 
Kaprabbanga near Chopli I met several women who must have been at 
least 70 years old, and who said they came over to settle there when 
they were quite girls. The Hughs have a great love for their homes, to 
which they make occasional visits. They generally wait for the fair 
weather in the cold season and cross to Chittagong and Cox’s Bazaar in ordinary 
boats, and thence go home. They adliere to tlieir own mode of living, and only 
intermarry among themselves. Their houses are built on the same mode as 
the Burman houses. A person who has been in Bunnah would almost fancy he 
was travelling through Burman villages.” The Hughs are all Buddhists. 


ORISSA. 

460. In the province of Orissa we find 239 non- Asiatics and 271 Eurasians, 
who*, with 6 Jews and Afghans, make up a total of 516 persons who arc not 
natives of India. Of the natives, 367,308 have been classed as aboriginal tribes ; 
672,595 as scmi-Hinduised aboriginals; 3,231,799 as Hindus; 71,315 as of 
Hindu extraction, but not recognizing caste ; and 74,466 as Huhammadans. 


and 


461. The aboriginal tribes are principally found in the wild 

.V . • . i. .. n-u j mountainous tract which constitutes the Tributary 

guw n . on . Estates. The three numerically largest tribes are 

the Khonds or Kandhs (77,192), the Sabars (67,389), and the Sonthals (77,727). 
The first are well-known in connection with the so-called Heriah human 
sacrifices, which were suppressed by /Hacpberson only some Kyenty years 
ago. They are mainly found in the highlands in the south of Orissa and on 
the confines of the Hadras Pr©si(dency. In the tributary state of Boad they 
occupy wbat is called the Khond Hals or Haliahs, a part of the estate which was 
made over to us by the Rajah some years ago, and is now adipinistered by a 
native Assistant Commissioner Or Tehsildar. They are also found in some of the 
other Hehals, and a feyr in riie district of Pooree. With the Gonds, they form 
as it were the oonnecting link between the groat Kol family and what Colonel 
Dalton calls riie Dravidim tribes. They have lately been fully described both in 
Dalton’s Elhmlogy of Bengal and iti Dr. Hunter’s Oriaea, and I have nothing to 
ydd to the remarks of fiiose officers. 


462. The Sabars, with whom I have grouped the Sahors, (though the 
; latter, being eutcastes, are not allowed to_ inter- 

*•**’*■ j, many), are met with in the regulation districts 

ks wen as in <Se TVibntaiy H^s of Orissa. They are suppo^ to be 
the same as ilie Suari of Pliny aiid the Sahara of Ptolemy. T^y axe 
placed ly Hunter (following Cunningham apparently) south of the Khond^ 
Wit, according to the census returns, they are numerous in 
OuttacH' some few being found as far north as iEtelasore. In the Tpbutary 
HftWU loige affinbers of theifi are met with* in Dhenkanal and K^njhur, 
and they are also returned in most of the other estat^ (^nningham 
describes' them, as a “ branch Of a widely-extended tribe, which is found in 
hnWe numbers fo die south-west of Gwalior and Narwar, and also; in southern 
Rajputana.* Thia great Sauriy a tribe is probabjy of Dravidian origin; fhe 
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Oraons and Rajmahal Paharias being closely ccmneoted witb it Colonel 
Dalton states that the Bendkars of Keonjhut (^9 in number) axe allied to 
them, as also, in all probability, are the Sauri (431). - 

463. The Sonthals are met with in nearly every province of Bengal, and 

are probably the best known of the aboriginal tribes. 

They have been fully described by Dalton, Man 
and Hunter, and it is only necessary to draw attention to the fac^ that so large 
a number of them are found as far south as Orissa. 

464. The Bhumij (33,440) are doubtless the some tribe we find in 

, .. Maunbhoom, and whom Colonel Dalton describes 

other aborigina tn e«. ^ chie^ located in the country between the 

Cossye and Subhanroka rivers.* Tne Ghasis ^,014) are a most, degraded 
class, whose main home is Central India. They act as scavengers and 
musicians to the rest of the aboriginal tribes. The Gonds (22,295), the . 
Kharrias (3,943), and the Munda Kols. (34,943), are also found in Chota Nag- 
pore. The Juangs (9,398) are met with in Keonjhur, Dhenkanal, and a few in 
ilindole and Bankee. They are probably the most primitive people in existence 
on this side of India. The only clothing worn by the women of the tribe is a 
girdle of beads, in which branches of leaves are stuck before and behind ; from 
this cui?iou8 fashion in dress they are nicknamed in Dhenkanal the Patrasauri. 
Colonel Dalton h^ described the tribe at some length in his Ethnology of Bengal. 
In Orissa, as elsewhere, we find a few M&lers or M&ls (1,082), a tribe 
, which has already been discussed among those of Bengal. The Pur&ns (7,634) 
claim to be of the same stock as the family of the chief of Mohurbhunj. They 
affirm that they were produced from a nca-fowl’s egg, the Bhunj from the yolk, 
the Pur&ns from the white, and the Kharrias from the shelLf The Saonts are 
mentioned by Dalton, J who also spoils the word Santha. A cfunmunity of 
them, numbering 6,312, is found in Sirgoojah and Udeypore, where they 
form the only permanent residents of the Mynepht plateau. Chlonel Dalton 
tWks they may possibly be an offshoot of the Sonthal tribe, but they have 
completely lost tlieir own language and speak a bastard dialect of Hindoe. 
The Saonts of Orissa, however, appear to be regarded by Colonel Dalton 
(page 144) as an entirely distinct- people. He describes them as a thoroughly 
Hinduisedf portion of the Bhuiya clan.” They are mainly found in Keonjhur 
andJdohurhhunj, their total numbers aggregating 9,683. The Taala (18,746) 
are a numerous tribe, who appear to be allied to the Sahara, but regarding 
whom very little is known. Like many other of the aboriginal or semi- 
aboriginal races, theyore said to be weavers by occupation, but are usually 
found as labourers and agriculturists. In Keonjhur they call themselves TaHla 
Goallas, and pretend to be the offspring of Sabar fathers by girls of the Goar 
or Goal! a caste. They are found in all die estates except Mohurbhunj and 
Nilgiri, but very few of them are met with in the regulation districts. 

465. Passing on to the semi-Hinduised aboriginals, and omitting such as 

o • j j u , lia-ve been treated of in previous pages, we come to 

a large claims calling themselves Bathudi or Bathun, 
and supposed by Mr. Ravenshaw to be tlie parent stock of the Bauris, 
Bagdis, and Bhoois. They number 14,250 in Mohurbhunj, 7,900 in Keonjhur, 
1,404 in Nilgiri, and three in Dhenflkaualw Mr. Ravenshaw states that they 
have their own rustic gods, though they are sufficiently Hinduised to 
acknowledge Juggannath. The word Bhooiis said to be a name of certain 
families among the Bauris, but the few individuals of this name mentioned in ^e 
census returns (146 in Cuttack only) probably belong to the well-ihownHadrns 
caste of that name, and have been included s>i9>M>ug the c^tes engsu|^in 
personal service. I^he Kadals or Khadals ^7,31)9} axe also said to be awed to 
the Bauris, under whom they liave accordingly been class^. 'Iheix inain 
occupation is the manufacture of salt, but jhey are also fishermen and maxket- 
gardeuem. The only other tnbes in this class peculiar to Orissa are the Kahdaxas 

* • Ethnolpgp^ 178 . 
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B<>th are nttmerioaily large tribes. The Kandaras, wiib 
-wbow, *ia|0Ji^»aie local auttionties, I Wegrea^ the jaUndisand Kodtoa^ 
n«mW m4#. It ae^B to toe probable, howerer, lat the Kalindisari 
idsewW a had the Kodmals appear to be Koras. 

219,181. Both they aad the Kandarai^ wearew and 
a^jatunsto, fbwwing the in the social scale; fcwt the 
Kapdhrea juiaert thenr supenority over the P&ns on the ground of their not 
eating bee£ . The Bjandaras are often found as village chokidlt's. 

406. The sUperuur castes oi Hindus number nearly a million (90^5^), and 

aadKtog them we find several peculiar to Orissa. 
Probaoly tUo bost account of the Orini^a firahmanH 
is that fitfnished by Mr. Beames, the Collector-Magistrate of Balasoro, for the 
Bengal Gazetteer, and givetoby Dr. Hunter in his Siatistical Account of that 
district. “ Besides me Vaidih or high Brfhmans,” observes Dr. Hunter, 
‘‘there is a hurge class of laUkik or woridly Brahmans, who engage in busi- 
neM and are lew ei^med. They bear the seat names of Balramgotri, 
Mwtfini, and Paniyari, and are as numerous as tne sacerdotal class.” The 
Balramgotri Brahmans are not specially mentioned in the returns, but are 
probably induded with the Mastfin Brahmans, who number 41,768. They are 
chiefly cultivators and traders. The Paniyari Brahmans are so-called frtmi 
dealing in vegetables ; only one pemon was returned as such, but tliey are said 
to be numerous and have probably described themselves simply as Brahmans, 
llie Brahmans of Orissa are ShiviteS. The Ganak or Jyotishi (astrologer) class' 
are a tolerably large body, numbering as many as 21,886. 

467. The 22,287 Rajputs probably comprise a gOod many of the Khatri 
^ i or Baniya class, as no distinction seems to have 

* _ bMomide between them in the returrw. There 

are no pure Kshairi}ras in Orisstu hut the tributary chiefs claim the title for 
themselves and their immediate followere. The so-called Rajputs, again, are lower 
in the social scale:, being mnployed: as messengers, constables, and door-keepers. 
The Khandaits, or swordsmen,* are an impoitont class in Orissa. Originally 
they composed the militia wHch was maintained by the apeient Rajahs of the 
country. The land was partitioned amongst them, and held by them on strictly 
militory tenures. They Rms became cultivators, and are now hardly fo be 
distinguished firdm ihe great body who claim to belong to the Chasa or agricul- 
tm^ caste. On the establishment of a well-defined caste system, they took 
their caste from their ooci]^ and correspond to the military class m the 
fotpr-fold divisiem of No^^^ India — bpt with this difference that in Northern 
India the militaiy class consists Of an ethnical entity, whereas in Orissa the 
Khandmts exhibit every variewfcy of type, from the high Aryan of good social 
position to the sbmi-aborginid mongrel taken from the dregs of the people.” 
Mr. Beames divides them into Oorya Khandaits and Cham Khandaits, the 
fi)nner1^ng ^ dirihmtive title of those wlio came from districts outside of 
Orissa <tr from the hill conntaly. If this elaasafication is correct, perhaps we 
ought to gxotqo witii them tb4 90,872 On (cu Ooryas) entered among the 
agria|a^ez!M oastos ; but, as they stond^ it will he seen that the Kliandaits 
f447»088) netady eqaal the Chaaaa in number, and there can bo no doubt 

by . many whd have no claim to it whatever. 
tImWv IPtomiihrit 1 EhaudwAl (5,251) and the Maliarmk 

(8,546). Both ^ to be titles fesine by certain KhandaR families. The 
habits and customs df tiie Khandwala closely resemble those of Goallas. 

! 48B. '^bnOig 'ca«^ we';’M:' ithe Karan or writmr ca^:^of 

, - ^ as many as 113,48^ 

***** "****•’ ocevmy mudi toe same positicm as the Kayafstbs 

of Bto^gu}, rarflriug i above toe rest of toe Sudra castes. A lar^ number 
g: 'iShyam- "'have^ also . 'iinmd ’to^, -^y into ' toe' ; ptor 

'ThA^yutotiS '(8^8o} b<doag Hto toe same generic dass, toR w not 
■ ^ T^e Slmgirdpcshaa are — 
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of low-caste women by Karan, Bhat, aometiiiiies (timogb rar^y). Brabman 
lathers. They appear to be very similar in Ibeir pj^n and customs to the 
Kisanpachhis of Behar. They form the large community of 26,870 pmuona 

409. Among the trading classes the only east^ ^ieh have not been 
_ , previously mentioned are the Kawriyas (8,084), 

nuin^cMte*. the Kuihtis (2,494), and the PutH Dunyas, whom, 

as spice-sellers, iiel have classed with Gandnabanik The first are simply, 
as the name denotes, cloth merchants ; the Kiuntis are a caste of Madras traders. 
The Fut^ Bauiyas are probably the same ^ the Bais Baniyas, and, like them, 
refuse to eat food wliich has been jarepared by BralunanS. 

470. The Goar (275,533) is the great pastoral caste of Orissa, corre- 
„ , sponding to the Goallas of Behar and Bengal, 

■iitorn mtet. Dumftl are a sdb-division of it fomid in 

the Tributaiy Mehals. The Magadha and Mathurahasi Goars are, as their 
name denotes, supposed tq, have come originally from Behar and the North- 
Western Provinces. ♦ 


471. 


Burlii. 


Among the castes employed in the preparation of cooked food, 
the Rarhi seem to be peculiar to Orissa. They are 
said to be a sept of the Kewat or fisherman caste, 
who have given up their own proper Omling and takeh to the preparation 
4ind sale of parched grain. In this respect they seem to resemble the Gunris 
of Bengal, half of whom are fishermen and the rest fryroen. 

472. Among the agricultimil castes we find several new names. The 

... , Barjis are the Baruis of Bengal. They take their 

gruu turn oMU's. name from the pftn gardens which they cultivate. 

The Gola or Gohala, the Oda or Or, the Paik, Raju and , Sad, are only 
so many sub-divisions of the great Ohasa or cultivating class of Hindus. 
The Golas we meet with t^in in Chota Nagpore. They and the Rajus are 
mainly found in Balasore. The Ors and Paiks, on the other hand, are confined 
to Puoree and its neighbouring States. The Suds are most numerous in Cuttack 
and the Gurjhats. I have already noticed Mr. Beames’ statement as to the 
distkiction between the Oorya ana Cbasa Khandaits. It will be seen that there 
are very few Khandaits in Pooree where the Ors and Paiks are found. The Paiks 
apparently take their place, and may possibly be' the descendants of the old 
militia ot the province under the Onssa kings ; but is it not as likely that 
the Ors may have been so called to distinguish native Paiks from foreign 
interlopers, as to designate “ those who live in or came from districts where 
the population is not exclusively Oorya ?” Sud is a corruption of Sudra ; the 
poopio of this sept, however, appear to keep themselves distinct, refiising to 
intermarry with other of the cultivating castes. 

473. The common word for a barber in Orissa is Bhandati. Onginally 

meaning a store-keeper, the term has come to be 
*" distinctively applied to the barber caste, I suppose 

from the very intimate position which the caste occupies in the Hindu social 
systom. Not only does he practise the business of his ti^e, but he may be said 
to be the confidant of the family. It is he who arianges'marriage alliances and 
otlier matters requiring delicacy and tact, and hemee we m|iy well understand 
the peculiar fitness of the term by which he is spoken of in Orissa. 

Among the artizan castes, the only one re^tdiin^ Special mention seems to 
be the Thurias, a sub-division of the great Thu The Thurias are said to 

deal in oil-seeds, which they carry about on padk^htdlocks. The word is derived 
from the bullock’s pack. 

The Matibansi Tantis ore said to .be generally writers or teach^ The 
Hausis and Raugis are so called frtnn the kind of rioth they weave. The r^an0i 
mri is a broad muslin, a red border, worn by the women. 
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jAa&bi^ boa^^ and fishing castes, we find several new sub- 

of^wentiinportance to demand sp^ 

; - mention. The Dandachatra Manjliis are so called 

hecana©^^ are employ^ m carrying the Eajah’s umbrella. It would be 
loterestsaig to teaoe the origin of thia custom. The Girgiriyas are an inferior 
caste, who are said to derive their naine from having /«&» in the social scale 
The Gokhas are ©tolerably large caste, quite distinct fi-om the Kowats, to wh<jni 
they aw venr mfenor. Qiyas are said to be the same as Amdits or Amanths, a 
low tribe <a Hindotsod Khonds, mainly found in Duspulla and Boad. The 
Anumths of the ptos are said to be’called Ujiyas, but it will be observed that 
the Ujiyas are nearly ail fotind ili Balasore. Mr. Beames classes them with Kewats. 

ChokaM are the ofifepring of prostitutes. The males are generally pimps, 
and sometimes musicians, and the females are brought up to the trade of 
their mothers. 

' CMOTA NAGPORE. 

475. The population of Chota Nagpore is composed of over two millions of 
aborinnal tribes, about a million and a half of Hindus, and a few non-Asiatics 
and Muhammadans. Of the non-Asiatics, the great bulk are found in Hazaree- 
bagh, which, besides containing the Edropean Penitentiary, is a military station. 
In the Tributary Mehals there is not a single individual who is not a native 
of India. 

476. In classifying the aboriginal tribes of this as well as other pro- 

vinces, an attempt has been made to distinguish* 

^ * those which are wild and uncivilized even in liie 

present day from those which have bemi subjected to Hinduising influences. 
The former number about a million and a quarter, the latter soixipthing in excess 
of three-quarters of a million. Commencing with the wilder class, the flrst tribe 
in the list are tj^je Asms or Agareahs (3,667), mentioned by C!olonel Dalton (page 
321) as a Kolarian tribe closely allied to the Korwas, who have betaken toem- 
selves solely to the art of smelting iron. ^ They are chiefly found in the Tributary 
Mehals and Lohardugga, the onfy districts, it will be observed, in which the 
Korwas are met with. • *■ 

477. The Bhuihers and Boyars are treated as distinct tribes in the Ethwhgy 

but Colonel Dalton, 1 believe, is now oiopi- 
httibo* or tay»rt. they are one and the same,* and identical 

with the Parheyaa, desmibed as a separate offshoot of the &mily. They are 
allied to the Gonds, but have lost their own language and sj^ak a ^tois 
of Hindoo; They are also callqd Beoriha from their mode of cultivation, which 
resembles that practised by t^^ Jhuaiiyas of Chittagong and other hill tribes. 
They me only found in the tributary estates and Lohardugga, numbering a 
little over 13,^0 in all. 

478. The BhumiJ (138,289) are said to be the autochthones of Burra- 

, ♦ bhoom and Dhalbhoom. Under the name ^ of 

Ohuars they are well known in early administrative 
hwtory^for their _Mng exploits, lli ey are closely allied to the Mundas, 
whose langtmge they (q^ak, and are found in large numbers in Maunbhoom 
and Bingbhoom* A considerable number are also found in Orissa (33,440), and 
a few are scattered throughout the various distrifcts of Bengal. 


isi^ks.. 


479. The* Binjhia or Btnjhvmr (5,370) are said to be immig^te from 


the Vindhye mountains. They speak 
only* but: in appearance and customs resembfe 
the aborigined tribes ^tOf the Decksant and Colonel Dalton thinks they 
may nestiWy be connected wi^ the ^hik Thoy are only found in Lohardugga 
and toe Tributaiy Mehals. 

480. The Birhor have been shown separately as being 

tioned by Colonel Dalton, but it will ,be seen 
toat they oonstitute a veiy insigmff<sAnt com- 


itteMv. 
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tiiTmity, Aumbermg no .mcfre tbaix 303 souls. Cbloiwl lMltcai; supposes them 
to be allied to the Khaihrias, and th^ themfs^ves olahn an dtiimpe wi^ the 
Kharwars. It is said^hat they used to be given to canmitiiaHsm,— ii being no 
uncommon oocunenoe for a Biihor who was approadttog bisend to invite his 
relations to come and feast on his body. Colonel Dalton fstates that there are 
100 fiSiiiiilieB of them Jin Hatsareebagn, aMhe estimated their number in that 
district at some 700 souls; The census returns give only 1^. 

481. *The^Cherua or Cherwas of Balamow and the tnWta^ estates have 

already been , treated of by ^r^ Magrath in 
® his note upon the castes of l^har. It was 

pointed out that they had almost disappeared from the seat ot their 
ancient splendour, Jseing driven either into the Nepal Terai Or into the highlands 
of Cliota Nagpore. In the latter province they number 17,633, but are a very 
humble class of cultivators and day-labourers. 

483. Gonds (63,069) are found in all the tributary mehals of this 
• province, the largest number being returned 

in Sirgocjab, which borders on the Central 
Provinces. . ' Part of this estate indeed belonged to Gondwana, and most of the 
sub-proprietors are Gonds, holding at fixed rates on conations of service. The 
tribe is fully treated of in the^Descripfive Mhnohff^f and in the Gazetteer of the 
Central Provinces. I have grouped with it the Jhora, a gold- washing tribe 
which Colonel Dalton considers to belong to the same fomily. 

483. The K.aur, Kanrava, Raj-Kaur or Kanrai (87,508), claim to be 
„ „ descendants of the mythical Kurus, whose wars 

auTD or onmvM. ^ with thfi Paudavas form the subject of ono 

of the two great epics of the East. They are said to be a wimitive race from 
the peccan, and in some places worehip Gond deities. The^ have lost their 
own language, however, and speak Hindee. 

The Kharrias (36,303) speak a lai^age allied to the Mnnda Kol, and 
their customs veiy nearly assimilate. The Khonds have been already spoken 
of in describing the tribes of Orissa ; there is a v6ry small community of th^ 
(716) in Chota Nagpore. 

* 484. The Kols mentioned in the returns number 393,036. The word 

* Kol’ is merely a generic term, and does not 
° ** express the tribe to which the persons so returned 

belong. More than half the above number of Kols are found in Sing- 
bhoom, suad are really the Hos of that district ; the rest are probably Mundas. 
This latter tribe numbers 100,095 sotds, the vast majority of whom are located 
in Lohardug^a. In Singbboom we have also 3,016 Tamarias, who are said to 
be Kols from Tamarh in the Lohardugga district. 

485. The Korwa (17,564) are found in the Tributary Mehals and 
.nd K».vn. Lohardugga only. They are v«ry wild tribe 

of Kols, said to be the eifrliest settlers in the 
estate of Jushpore. Colonel Dalton, who has described them at length, says they 
are very similar to the Asurs, the only apparent diflterenoe bemg that the 
Korwas practise agricultural pursuito. 

Cl|^ely allied with the Korwas are the Kurs, Kutkuis or Korakus {2,4S8), 
found in the most western of the tributary mehals. They sdao call themselves 
Muasi Kols. Colonel Dalton tmys they speak tlie same language; as the Korwas, 
but appear to be for in admnee of theiu ih crvilisation, and acknowledge 
no kindi^ with them.” The Muiwis of Bhu^ appear to be ^ ccaiuect- 
ing link which carries on the cluriii of the Kol race through the ^Oentrel 
Provinces into the Safpura range. 

, The Mdl (7,890) have been already treated of under Ben^. The Naiya mr 
llJaik (3,334) may possibly be an alliea tribe. 

The Kisan, Nagesar or Nakria tribe (23,934) are also described in Dalton’s 
Ethnology. They are found mainly in Sirgoojah, Jushj[>ore and Gangpore, |md 
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& Lobardi^ga. They are said to be alUed to the Korwa, but have lost 

and 8|^ak a jargon of Hindee. As their name impUes. they 
are good culuvatott, 

480. ^*ottping Dhahga^ as Oraons, we have a total of 208,843 souls for 
Omm. tha4*tribe. Three-fourths of them are found ui 

. . ,, . .* c,. Ltmardi^ga, and the remainder, with feuMfexcep- 

tions, ^ the esta^sof ra^oojah, Jushpore and.Gangpore. They are also said to 
be called Kbumkhf if it is possible to pronounce such a wmd. .The term 
Dhangar signifioathe youth of the tribe .♦ They speak a language allied to Tamil, 
Gond and Other Dravidiantong$ies, and are still free from Hinduising influences. 
They are industrious cuffcivatprs, and well known throughout India wherever 
good, honest, hard work is to be done. They are also a merry, light-hearted 
people, much addicted to gluttony and intoxication, and excessively fond of 
dancing, which is their great national amusement. In Gangpore they are 
called Kharrias, but thejr are not to be confounded, Colonel Dalton says, with 
the Dolki or true Khamas, who belong to the Kol family. 

The Paharias (511)’ and Pandabaai (440) are scattered offshoots of some 
hill tribe or other which cannot now be more particularly defined. ThePanda- 
basi are. said to ^me from the south, but nothing satisfactory, has been 
ascertained regarding them. The Purans havejdreadj been mentioned under 

Orissa. 

487.* The Rautias (24,633) are believed by Colonel Dalton to be a tribe of . 

Gonds, who were introduced by the Rajah of Chota 
“ '“*■ " ^ ore Proper to coerce the Kols. They have a 

tradition of having come from'Rumaon, and Colonel Dalton suggests that if 
not Gonds they may be the same as Rdwat, the supposed aborigines of 
that district. They are mainly found in Lohardugga and Jushpore. They 
haye lost all trace of their ovm language and taken altogether to Eindu 
manners and customs. 


The Sonthals in the province number 220,096 souls. They are mainly 
located in Maunbhoom (132|445), Singbhoom (51,132) and Hazareebagn 
(35,306). Colonel Bowlatt considers they came into Maunbhoom from the 
north, and their starting point has been variously assigned to Chae-Champa in 
Hazareebagh and Saoht in Midnapore. Colonel Dalton is of opinion that they 
came into Bengal from the north-eagft, but Mr. Skrefsrud, than whom there is 
probably no higher authority on the subject, informs me that tdl the Sonthal 
traditionB point to the, north-west. According to the same authority, the 
Chae-Chumpa of Son^liid tradition has reference to distinct places many miles 
away from nazoreebagh. The'Saont colonjy^ in Sirgoojah and Oodeypore has 
beenreferred to in a previous page. , 


488. Among the tribes grouped as semi-Hinduised aboriginals, the Bhuiyas 
. . j I 4 . are the most numerous, numbering as they do 

184,089 souls. They are said to be the dominant 
tribe in Gangj^re, Bonai and Eeonjhnr, wbrnre the chiefs' feudatories are of 
this cla^ holding large estates at <juit renfo on conditions of service. They 
are frnmd in the greatest nuii^ however, in Hazareebagh, and are tolerably 
nun^erous ia tifee other districts. They have been folhr treated of elrewhere. 
Tito Bharii and l^Jbhars nttober 17,091, mainly in Maunbhoom andHazaree- 
bagh. lit its is vSeom uhprobable, the Raj wars are the same tnbe, 
they exttod to )lir Tributary Mdhals. The Rajwars ip the pn^ 

vitiee aie returned to' 26^^ feat the tomes ato so similar that, ev^ though 


G fe^« -(.3^.2fi8Vare 'the ,«c»tongera<^ to ImmAto, 

4>e ,* Oen^ Wdian hiU tribes, sirpMdtfiiig to be detotow 
are' drummera tod musicians, aad to oto 

'' T .r / , ; . ^ .. , ' - -i| — I , ' ■ -- ■■ ^ li I m iM 
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take place without their aseistanoe. The Ghatwala (ill, 366) almost 
belong to the Bbuiareebagh district. They are tii^e h^fi^tary guardiaine of. the 
paeses, and axe beUeved to be of atmnginal exttaotion. The Khairo 
tribe, of wliom there appear to be ll,6(M in me proviacte, has been mentioned 
by Mr. Magrath. Members of the teibe. are also foimd in Bengal. The 
Kharwars are treated of at length by Colonel Dalton. They number 137,50$ 
in the province of Chota Naj^re, being mainly found in Haeareebi^h, 
Lohardugga, and Singbhoom. CJolonel Dalton says thar are <Byided into 
four tribes or famili^— Bhogtas, Manjhis, Rants, and Malu^^. Tlnee of 
tlicse tribes arc given, but no Rants are mentioned in the returns. A fourth 
tribe, however, has been added in the Gunjhus;' who seem from all accounts to 
be of Kharwar extraction. It is curious that this last tribe is mainly found in 
Hazareebagli, the Mahatos almost entirely in Maunbhoom, and the Manjhis in 
Mauubhoom and Singbhoom. As all tlnree words are used to designate the 
village headuian among different abormnal tribes, it is quite possible that the 
figures may not be strictly accurate. The Mahali (20,286 )m a wild ubiquitous 
tribe, ^hich Dalton identifies with the Bediyas and Nats, hut of which Nothing 
certain appears to be known. According to Sontlial tradition, they are one of 
the seven tribes with whom they claim kinship. Th^ seem to be mainly 
emplbycd- Uow-a-days in basket-making like the Dorns. They are most 
numerous in Lohardugga ami Maunbhoom in this province, but are found 
scattered all over Bengal. 


489. Colonel Dalton has attempted a classification of the aboriginal 
^ ^ . . tribes of Chota Nagpore according as they are of 

KoUnuni an inTidiana. Kolarian OT Draviduin extraction. In the former 


class he puts the Asur, Bhumij, Birhor, Ho, Kharria, Kora, Korwa, Muasi, 
Mimda and Sonthal tribes. All these speak the Munda .language, or a 
language closely allied to Munda ; and are clem*ly of Kol extr^tiou. Besides 
these, Colonel Dalton would class as belonging to the Kolbiian race, though 
they have lost their own primitive language, the Cherus, Kharwars, Kisans 
and Saonts. On the other hand, the Dravidian element is supposed to 
comprise the Bhuiya, Bhuiher, Binjhia, Gpnd, Khund, Kaur, MU, Oraon, Rautia, 
Sabar, and’many otlier tribes. On this point nothing definite can be laid down at 
present, and I have preferred to arrange tho tribes m alp^betical order, simply 
disTinguishing between those which still retain their pimitive wildness in the 
present day, and those which have been partly Hinduised. It is open to any 
one interested* on the subject to classify the various tribes at pleasure. 


490. Passing on to the million and a half of Hindus who have made 
, their way into tho province, we find one-third of 

“*■ them in Maunbhoom, about 400,000 in each of 

the districts of Hazareebagli and Lohardugga, and comparatively few in 
Singbhoom and the Tributary Mehals. Among the superior castes the Brah- 
mans number 109,640, and the Rajputs 83,762. Under the latter caste 1 have 
grouped as a sub-division Bandawata (6,272^ found only in Hazaxeebagh, whom 
Lionel Dalton describes as a class of cultivators, but who certainly appesr fo 
be a Rajput clan. The few Khandaifo specified in l^glfiioom are probably 
Ooryas. ' 

The intermediate castes call for no remail:. The Babhans (12456) are 
found in Palamow and Hazareebagh. The DogW kre ^ same as the 
Kishanpachliis of Behar and tho Shagirdpfesbai^ nf 

Among the agricultural castqs we find A|^u^ (ffitBi)* Vfho 

may possibly be the same as the Bengali Aguri ; 
whom Mr. Forbes explains to be 4 sul^site 

^butary Mehals) whom we met with in Orissa ; Pamdrf ($4ys> T ftbWhgff* ; 
irak(9,986) chiefly in Maunbhoom, ani Suki^ (8,98o| 

Saraks are said to be Sarawaks who were formerly Jams, W^yiaye noiir bk^otoe 
Hindus and live by agriqultoe, Tli© most important pstC fi this is’ the 
Kurmi, which numbers nearly a quarter of n milliofi souls. They hre numerous 
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tkalarl;^^ ao in MatinUioom. Next to them 
ma^y l^ted in I^areeba^h and Loluurdt^pga> 
The Ka^hartlMW and Sadgopa m Maunbhoom are probably Bengalis. 

. Kfwaa have been placed among the labouring caatea of Hindus, 

but It u ge^Uy believed %t are of aboriginal (Colonel Dalton says 
Kojjrextraotion. In this provmcse they are neariy all returned from Maunbhoom, 
but a mmabw of a^ aeattered throughout Wgal. Their chief occhpation 
i« to dig well% ^wod«employ themselves on other kinds of earth-work, 

^e bating .^ fishing castes Imve naturally but few representatives in 
the highlands of to province. Still they are not altogether wariino- We have 
2,660 Eewats in to Tributary Mehals, and upwards of 7,000 Mallahs are 
returned in Lohardngga. Altogether the class numbers 22,030- 


491. Among persons of Hindu origin not recognising caste, the Baisnabs 
number 20,262, and to Natiyp Ghiistians U,226. The Christians mainly belong 
to to aboriginal tribes, to great majority of tom being located in Lohardngga. 
Banchee is a large mission station, and there are missions also at Puwlia and 
Chyebassa. Ito Musalmans in the province call for no remark bewnd the 
large proportion of Julahas — 69,000 out of 169,000. 


ASSAM 


492. Considering its small population, Assam presents greater varieties' 

i... ■ t • .1 • . «. than any other province in Bengal, Not 

only has the rich valley of .tho Brahmaputra been 
overrun in times past by successive hordes from India on tho one side and from 
BurmaJh on to other,* out even in modern days its new industry — the culti- 
vation of the tpa-plant — ^has introduced foreign elements in the Anglo-Saxon 
planter and the labour which he is compelled to import from the highlands 
of Ohota Nagpore. This variety of race has added no little to the labour of 
compiling to caste-tables of this province. The compilers foi: tho most part 
were Bengalis utterly unacquainted with the races and geograp||r of Assam, 
and therefore liable to commit errors even when the returns were legibly 
written. When to this is added the fact that a portion of the returns .was 
har^y legihle, the difficulties to be overcome were almost insuperable. As 
regards \wte ihiported labourers, tliey are of course comparatively ^ few in 
number, and as toy have been fully treated of in the several provinces in which 
their home is found, it has been thought sufficient to group thorn under u 
single head. The Europeans are the tea-pTantors and officiam- of the province. 
If Htey are fewer tlian luight have been expected,!^ it must be recollected that 
a large number of them frequently leave Assam to visit Calcutta during tlie 
cold weather. 

493. 


Hill 


Of to ^iid tribes mentioned by writers on Assam as occupying 
to Mils to to north of the province, the names 

of to Akas and Aborii do not occur in the returns. 
T!j® . Akmi are said to inhabit the mqgntain iranges between Bhdtan and the 
Dmrrong i^nrier, And very little seems to be known about them, though 
^y|i toy closely reseyigtble to Al^rs. Thimiattw? tribe ts sometimes 
shown m limWpS ocottpying, along with to Singphos, to hills to the 
south iof fifetoaugor, but their real haMj»t woMd seem to he ^rth and 
of behind to Mins: and Daflas, f^lonel D^n, m 

jBjfaftawtf.-seOms to bntertam doubts whetoer 

-hi.! anyfchiiit to*® 

north’Qastorii v fi^nher, and oemtr^te it wh 

'SH ^aaid to meanfdepend^se^.’:'' At^to 
-thii Abbra ia oottHoctH^ 

in*. Snehawito a^ dMnct^tribe, but hd eto mMtmns ^ 
a m to tri^ c^edBor-Abors, a name wMeh, supposing 
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the derivation to be oraneet, jus w»bewlui|t .a adleoum. A fall desorijptbn 
of tlie Abora is given by E^binscni ^ a disUnot tribe; 

494. A few Da:flaa only aie mentioned in the but the hEuris am 

tol^ably niunesroaoK Burrftng, Soebsaugor and 
Lnc^mpore. (Monel Dalton aseribea to the 
word Uie meaning of a go>be^een or medwtory and snggeata a connection be- 
tween it and the term Meriah applied to theht^an samific^ Of the'iChonds. 
describes three Classes of Miri8,'T.-(I) the Miris of the plaiom whOvhe says, are 
divided into Siengya and Aiengya class (2) the nill Miiisy of whom he 
mentions four *ans ; and the Anka, Or tattoed Miris, also called Teuae, who are 
said to live beyond the hill Miris and never , to visit the plsons. “ The Miris of 
the plains,’’ he observes, “ are offshoots ^ the Abors,^ and claimed by that 
people as runaway slaves.” The sub-divisions of Miris mentioned in the 
returns are the Asar Miris and the Moch Miris whp are found in Durrung, but in 
reipurdto whom no particulars have been aseer^ned ; the San^ Miris, who may 
be the ^ the Aiengya Miris of DalW ;%ie Ai^tungya Miris who probably 
correspond with the Aien^a, and the Chutiya Miris. Tlie Sang Miris are 
mentioned In the Jail Report for 1868. They appear to hill Miris, and 
trade india-rubber, madder, ivory, rhinoceros’ horn, j^ngef, bees- wax and 
niats^ They are independent and receive a small subsidy from Government. 
The Chutiya Miris would seem from their name to be allied to the Chutiyas, 
,but they are not mentioned W Robinson, and only casually referred to in one 
place by Colonel Dalton; ft is somewhat carious that the bulk of the Miris, 
who are apparently a tribe of the northern hills, are found in the Seebsaugor 
district. ^ 


495. A few Mishmis are found in the district of Luokimj^re. They are 
^ - described both by Robinson and JMonel iMton : 

, w mi»«u iDgp o». there is also a notice of them in the Jail Report for 

1868. They inhabit the hills to the east <if Luckim|x>re, between the Sing- 
phos and the Abor Miris apparent^. They are divided into several clans, the 
ihost imponillit being that of the Oiulikata Miahmis, who crop their hair short 
instead of taming it up and tying it in a knot on the forehead. A few of the 
Singphos are returned from the Naga Hills disbdc^. Though now separated 
from Burraah by the Patkoi range, they are supposed to have migrated from 
that country within recent times. Colonel Dalton says they first appeared in 
Assam daring the rebellion of the Huttuck or Mahamaria sect against Rajah 
Qourinath Singh, Jhat is, in 1793. ^ The writer of tKo notice of them in the 
Jail Report placeJ^be date of their immigration into the province some fifty 
years earlier, viz. during ^e reign o£ the Assamese King, Eajessur Bing. 
They are said to be the same as the Kakus or Kakhyens (the (jacobee of 
ancient maps), of whom Dr. Anderson tells us in his narrative of the expedition 
to Western Y^nan ; and it is stated that it w^only on apreading into ^e valley 
of Assam that they assumed the name of Bin^ho, which in their own language, 
means * man.’ It is a curious fact that the mine meaiiiug attaches to the nturies 
of many of the abor^nal tribes l^des tibie SWphos^the Hos, for instance, 
the Kurs, and erven- the^ Kols theinsiffves. (Monel Dalton says the Singphos 
repudiate all affinity w|<jb the ^ans, and their language approximates xatbrn* 
to tliat of the ' Karens, ^^uimes^ Kukis, Kaj^as aiid Abors. They are also 
pagans, and not Buddhists like the Bhans. 

When the Singphos fiiit appeared, thi^ w^ In Mbit of kidnapiMg 


Assamese girls and eari^ng them off Mo mi 


from whence leurge ttinm 


bers of them have.beenrescued by ns fima*tkije^time. eomieetum, 
however, has sprung a mongzd raee gd' by the ^tmie of Dn^ya^ « fow tff 
Vfhom were found mentioned in, the retnms. The 'urritek in JaR siys 


are a pure Assamese race, who were eariiMl into caprivify by the i 
ami formed themselves into a separate caste on their return, The two 
are not inconsistent. i 
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About 1)500 Kbamtis are found settled in Luokimpore* Th^ are a 
Shan (Tai) tribe, who prolmbly found their way 
into Assam on the disruption of the ancient kingdom 
of Pong. Under the Assam Government they obtained permission to settle in 
Sttddyah, where they once possessed several flourishing villages ; “buti” says 
Robinson, “ the ambition of two or three chiefs involved the whole in rebellion, 
and that district has now been entirely deserted by them.” The Kh^mtis are 
said to be considerably advan^ in civilisation. They are Buddhists ; their 
language closely resembles Siamese, their alphabet being apparently derived 
from the Burmese. 

497. The Nagas are a numerous tribe of mountaineers who inhabit the 

hills to the south of the districts of Seebsaugor and 
Duming, a portion of which country forms what is 
now known as the Naga Hills district. According to the writers who have 
treated of them, they are^ivided into numerous clans, but as, with the exception 
of those settled in the Naga -Hills district, few of them are mentioned in the 
returns, it is unnecessary to det|j^ the various tribes in this place. In the Naga 
Hills district, Lieutenant Butler estimates their number at 55,809 souls, which ho 
distributes thus — Angami Nagas, 40,776 ; Moghaiia Nagas, 6,4.80 ; Rengma 
Nagas, 8,603. Many other tribes are mentioned by Rolanson and Dalton. ''rlieY 
are a wild and uncivilized people, and have given us a good deal of trouble 
in past years. In their own country they wear little or no clothing, and it is 
supposed to be from this circumstance that they derive their name. 

498. In the range of mountaitis which separates the valley of Assam from 

. ... the districts of Mvmensing and Sylhot, wo find tho 

iMw 6 • yn eng6. Qaros who have already been mentioned among 

the Bengal castes, and the Khasiahs. The latter race are interesting, as from 
their language and customs they are believed by Colonel Dalton to be allied to 
the Hos of Singbhoom, and thus to connect the Kolarian tribes with the north* 
eastern frontier. It seems doubtful whether they are allied to the Qaros, and 
no light is thrown upon the point in the Descriptive Ethnology, Thoy are said 
to bear a striking resemblance to the Kukis and Tipiierahs. In Jynteah thoy 
are said to call themselves Khyi, but they are more generally known in that part 
of the hills as Syntengs, and this is the name by which they have been described 
in the census returns. Major Fisher says they are called Mikis by the Kacharis, 
and suggests that they may be connected with the Mech. The dialects t>f the 
Khasiahs and Syntengs are said to differ considerably, but there is no marked 
distinction in their manners mid customs. 

499. In the district of Nowgong we find a cluster of hills standing out 

in the midst of the vallw and uncoimectod with 
“*^*'*' the Gaxo-Khasia range. These hills are inhabited 

by a tribe called tho Mikirs, who, according to our returns, number nearly 
60,000 souls. In 1841 Robinson estimated their numbers at 20,000 only. They 
have a tradition that they came from the Jynteah Hills, where they had taken 
refuge from the advancing Kacharis. They are said to be industrious cultivators, 
and to devote themselves mainly to the growth of cotton. They appear to be 
very little Hinduised, but the literature on the subject is scant. 

500. The TTa/ibii. rifl, whom Hodgson identifies with tho Bodo, are found 

* in large numbers throughout Assam,' emecially in 

the districts of Goalpara, Kamroop, and Durrung. 
They are said to have ruled at one time in Kamroop, but have at present 
to a great extent abandoned their language and customs and^ to ha^ beemne 
Hia^. The Hinduised Kachwfe call themselves Saraniya and abstain 
from 'forbidden food, ttiou^ they still cling to some of them old super- 
Dalton says the RUwai ij^eliarts are identical with the Hajongs, and 
HS^, X^sto1mvehadthesame notion, .says that they a,^ memlv 
an oldioot of the re4 Kachari race. The Kaehans seem to have mostly left 
if ^be y ever wmo settled there in great numbers,. and tO' 
over into A«mm. The Lalongs are stated by the v^ter on Kamrodji in 
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the Jail Report to be Eftchaxis, but he admits tiiat tbe^r diiSear in langtui^. 
Major GraWi, however^ endorses this writer’s opinion as to their omip. 
The Morias, though not mentioned by Colonel Dalton> appear to be certamly 
aboriginal. They are regarded as very impure, and arO not partioular about 
their food. They also do not bury, but bum. their dead* They often claim to be 
Muhammadans in religion, but are not circumcised. They cue chi^y employed 
in workipg in brass. 

501. Amongst the semi-Hinduised abori^inalsthe Ahoms naturally occupy 

a prominent position. A Shan people W extraction, 
^ they axe supposed, under their omef tmutupha, to 

have conquered and given theur name to the province.aimt the middle of the 
fourteenth cenutry. They seem, however, to have mixed freely with the 
daughters of the land^ and to have adopted their language and customs so 
thoroughly that there is now little or nothing to distinguish them from Hindus 
beyond tlieir physical appearance. For four and .half centuries the Ahoms 
were the ruling power in tipper Assam, and for the latter half of that period 
their sway is said to have extended over' the greater part of the present 
IHoyii^ce. Robinson seems to say that very pure Ahoms are now to be 
met with, tind tlie officers of the province consider that the word Ahom is 
now synonymous with “Assamese.” They have priests of .<heir own who are 
called DeOdhai or Bilon^. The Baruas, ot whom a few are enumerated, appear 
to be the second clam of hereditary officials. None of the Phukans, the first 
class, are mentioned in the returns. Norahs are said to be a tribe of Ahoms, 
but no other particulars with regard to them have been obtained. Of the 
Chaodang, found only in Seebsaugor, no information has boon obtained. 

602. The Chutiyas, who seem also to belong chiefly to Seebsaugor, are 

said to be a branch of the Shans, who having 
conquered the Pal dynasty, made themselves masters 
of Assam, and were in turn conquered by me Anoms. Bihiyas as well as 
Beoris axe said to be Chutiyas, and jDalton also connects the Lalougs with them, 
and hints that the whole Chutiya race is really Bodo or Kachan. Although 
when driven from their former seat in Luckimpore, they appear to have colonised 
Chutiya (or Sootiya) Thannah in Durrung, few of them are now to be found 
there ; and B^binson says that this tract of country was in his time almost 
wholly occupied by ELacharis ; but this does not seem to be borne out by the 
returns. Ccuonel Dalton speaks of an isolated colony of Deori Chutiyas in 
Luckimpore with a peculiar language which they call Chutiya, and who were 
styled Deoris from being attached to a certain temple where human sacrifices 
were yearly offered. This language be^s a close affinity to the Bodo and Garo 
dialects, and if it is the original language of the Chu^as, would seem to 
establish an efhnical connection between these races. Tlie returns show less 
than thirty Deoris in Luckimpore, and though there are some hundreds of them 
in Seebsaugor, these may be the some as the Deoshi mentioned by Hodgson as 
priests of me Bodo or Kachari race. 

503. Of the Dorns may be mentioned the Nadiyal^i, a fishing tribe 

' . „ j, u pretend to great purity of eating juad drink- 

^ ing and deny that they axe Doms at all. Although 

Buchanan speaks of them as of Assamese origin, the fact that -they have 
nothing of the Chinese character visible in the features of tbe other Assam tribes, 
would seem to rebut this suggestion. What little is known of them is to be 
found in Budluman, whose account Robinson has copied without ucknowledg- 
ment. 

-,fi ' ' • ' } 

504. The Koch have boon already deseribed in treating of the castes >ef 

jj. Beng^, Th*^ . also, vciiy aummwus in lower 

Assam, where th^ ipay be. set down at 300,000, 
extending as far as the Seebsaugor distriet Thay are supposed to have 

S ided the province from ihe west and south-west and to have overthrown the, 
tiya dynasty in Kamroop about the same time that the Ahcona mfMle,;then^t 
es masters of Upper Assam. Kaum>PP Ibr some tune fonned part 
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Koch kingdom, till, ^at dynasty being in turn overthrown by the Mughal 
power, ^e western portions were attached to Bengal, while the eastern fell a 
prey to the advancing Ahoms, who ultimately ruled the whole country from the 
iJrahmaKunu to ijroalpara. 


606, 


Hindus. 


Passing to the Hindiu^ the main point to be noted is the small number 
of them to be found in the province. Of the Brah> 
mdns it may bo mentioned that they are* mostly 
Daibagyas and Uanaks who dabble m astrology. The Mahajans are chiefly 
Vaidik Bra^ans eng^ed as spiritual guides of tho Vishnuvites of this 
province. The large number of K^astbs found in Kamroop is possibly at- 
tributable to the feet that the KoKtas frequently pretend to be Kay asths. Of the 
a^cultuinJ castes peculiar to Assam, we have Basia or Bangslu and Bhutia, 
of whom we have no information ; Boria or Borahi, a degraded race, answering 
iti some sort to the Chandal of Bengal and professing to bo Hindus ; they ^ 
nearly if not quite identical with the Suts, and claim to be the descendants 
of Brahmans, who were for some cause excommunicated. Jharuas and Shaloi 
are also As^tn coltivators, but no particulars of them have been obtained. 
Tattala are said to be a Hinduised tribe from the hills allied to tli# Kadiaris 
and others. They are only found in Kamroop. 

506. The Kolitas are said to have been priests of tho Koch, and certainly 

^pear to have been a superior caste. When the 
Kochs, adopting Hinduism, put themselves under 
the guidance of the Kamroop Brahmans, we may suppose that the Kolitas sank 
to the subordinate position they now occupy, and being still to a certain extent 
an educated class, they have tried to identify themselves with the Kayasths. 
Colonel Dalton says they are distinctly Aryan and a ^od Sudra caste. They 
now form the great agricultural caste of the province. Colonel Dalton hints at a 
connection with the Kolta tribe found in Orissa and Midnapore, but more 
similarity of name is perhaps hardly a sufHcient basis for a theory on the point. 

507. As regards the other castes, it will suffice to mention that the term 

mher Hindai appears to be the common name in Assam for 

" “ thq barber caste. Kumhars or potters are known as 

Gomash and Hira. A peculiar sub-divisipn of Teli is found, called Chang or 
Chom, which raises the suspicion that the occupation of oilman in Assam may 
have fallen into the hands of Chandals. Among the labouring castes we have 
Mukhi, who seem to be the same as Chunaris or lime-buraors ; Gharamis, whom 
Buchanan assets to be Rajbansis, though not Koch ; Britiyal and Madashi, the 
latter of whom are stated by Major<Grlmam to be ah ofishoot of tiie Kacharis. 

508. The Mahamarias or Muttucks, as they are called from the part of the 

„ . „ ^ u country where they first appeared, are a reUgious 

* !••« « u sect peculiar to Assam. They appear to have rebelled 

against the supremacy of the Bmunhans and professed to worship only the incar- 
nation of the deity known to tho Hindus as Vishnu. They are said to have been 
cailled Mahamarias in ridicule, their first priest haying raided on the Majuli island 
near a lake abounding in Moa fish. Like the Baistabs in Bengal, the sect seems 
to have been joined by members of all, but especially of the lower castes, and they 
seem to have rapidly risen to considerable power. Irritated by an act of arbri^ 

E owot on the part of Rajah Lukshmi Sing, they joined in the revolt of his 
rother, which however was unsuccessful and only resulted in a general massacre 
of the Qosain and his followers. In the reign of his son and racceMWjr, 
Gourinath ^ng, they again rose in rebellion, and ui^ot t^ le^en^p of 
Ritumlmrf the^ apuritaal guide, succeeded in driving the Rajah firom bis throne. 
Oourinatli Sing, however, laying, thrown himself on fhe protection of Lord. 
OdjimwaiUis, Captain Widbih Waa deputed With a small force to his asnstaE^, 
whmat the Mahmnaisfea Wwo defeated and the rightful Raj^ was reiiwta^ 
tiktone.;, 'Th^pe© years latm^ they again rose in a^, and: were ^^t m; 

^ J|i4 whose devastations in the i»ovmw» arm 



CHAPTER VI. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

509. It remains to offer a few remarks upon some of the tabular statements 
a])ponded to this report which have not been already specially noticed. 

610. Notwithstanding the diflSculty of laying down any fixed definition 
„ . , , ^ of a house and insisting on its universal acceptance, 

roportion o «oi» s per oiue. figures in Statement I. A. show a remarkable 

uniformity, all things considered, in the average number of persons to a house. 
Here and there an abnormal percenta^ strikes the eye, as in thannah Ameergaon 
in Noakhally (where unfortunately a house was interpreted in the sense of an 
ondo8urel|d)ut, as a rule, the percentage in different thannahs of the same district 
is approximately uniform. In Burdwan we find some variation, the percentage 
ranging from 3*5 in the sudder thannah to 6‘7 in Roynah ; but the circumstances of 
this district as well as that of Hooghly have been so peculiarly affected by the 
severe epidemic by which they have been and still are afflicted, that this want of 
uniformity will not excite surprise. Oho curious circumstance seems to show 
itself throughout the returns. The percentage of persons to a house always 
seems tx> be less in thannahs containing lar^e towns than in strictly 
rural districts.' In other countries we usually find that the proportion of 
souls to a house is greater among an urban population than in the country ; but 
in India the reverse seems to be the case. In the Burdwan thannah, the great 
majority of the population are located in the sudder station, and tlie number of 
persons to a house is only 3*5. Hooghly thannah is one large town, and the 
average number of persons to a house is the same. In Serampore it is 4 only ; 
in Howrah 4'5 ; in Ariadaha, which is conterminous with the North Suburban 
Town, it is 3*9; in Soojagunge, which contains part of Berhampore, it is 
3 '5; in Asanpore, Manoollabazar and Shahnugger, which comprise the city 
of Moorshedabad, it ranges from 3*3 to 3'8. The fact is that towns in Bengal 
in lit) way resemble English towns. Most of the houses arc shops, and a largo 
number of the shopkeepers are traders from other parts of India whose families 
do not reside with them. 

511. Taking the district averages, it vrill be seen that the proportion of 
souls to a house varies between 4*3 in Beerbhoom and 7*6 in Mymensing. 
For Bengal the average is 6’7 ; for Behar 6‘1 ; for Orissa 5-2 ; for Chota 
Nagpore 5'1 ; and for Assam 5*5. In Bengal the highest averages are found in 
the Eastern districts. The explanation of this may partly be due to the fact 
that in those districts there is a larger floating population than elsewhere, and 
while that population has been shown in the returns, the boats have not been 
counted as houses. This explanation will also partly accoimt for the compara- 
tively large proportion of souls to a house in the thannahs bordering on the 
Sundferbuns. I say partly, however j because the boat population does not really 
affect the averages to any great extent, while there are other obvious causes which 
have been already referred to, which are amply sufficient to explain what is 
abnormal in the percentages of those places. 

512. The statistics regarding persons afiBicted with infirmities are given 

. in statement I.C. It is a question, however, how far 

In tmitiM. figures are worthy of credit. The difference 

between an insane person and on idiot is one which is not readily understood 
by an illiterate enumerator, and these two columns should therefore be read 
in conjunction with each other. In more than one district, for instance, 
I found the inmates of a lunatic asylum entered in the column for idiots. 
V Mr. Robinson has drawn attention to the foct that the Bengali word for on idiot 
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is, with a slight diflferenco in pronunciation, tho same as for a ‘ fever’, and thinks 
It possible that some persons wlio were sufforiug from fever at the time may 
have l^en entered as idiots. 1 hough I place no great reliance on tho figures, 1 
scarcely think that this PossiWe cause of error can have affected thenfto any 
groat extent, if at all. It will be observed that in every case the number of 
males afflicted is vastly in excess of tho number of females. In the case of 
insane persons, idiots, and deaf-and-dumb, tho mah^s are about three times as 
numerous as tho females. There are twice as many blind men as blind 
women, while there are nearly seven times as many male lept'rs as female 
lepers. At first sight these figures would seem to raise a suspicion that the 
number of females afflicted with infirmities has been understated. According 
to tho Census Report of 1801 for England and Wales, tho number of blind to 
100,000 persons enumefated of each sox was : — 

Malps. tVmnloR. 

In England and Wales ... ... lOo yg 

„ Scotland ... ... ... Ofi yy 

„ Ireland ... ... ... m 

In England and Wales the proportion of deaf-and-dumb to every 100,000 
persons was— males 70, females 52. It is quite possible, as Mr. Stevens 
has pointed out, that there mw have boon some unwillingness on the part 
of houselndders to make pubuc the infirmities of tho female members of 
their families. At the same time — though the question is a ])liysiological one 
with which I am hardly competent to deal — it might « priori bo cxj)cetcd that 
in the case of special infirmities (lunacy for instance) the number of males 
afflicted would exceed the number of females. 


513. Analysing the figures given in the statement, it will be seen that tho 
percentages vary greatly in different distnets. Tho porcoutag(‘s of insancs of 
course depend to some extent on the situation of lunatic asylums. But tho 
highest porcontagea are not always in those districts whore institutions of tho 
kind exist. Dacca and the 24-Pcrgunnahs rank among tho highest, it is true, 
but Rungporc, Mymensing and Chittagong show equally high averages. Tho 
deaf-and-dumb appear to be abnormally numerous in Chumparun and (lA'^a. In 
the former district this may possiblv be connected with tho prcvafcnco of 
goitre ; in Gya it is probably the result of inaccm’acy. I found a good many 
persons entered in tho returns as being deaf without being dumb also, and tins 
may be tho explanation as regards the last-named district, the returns for 
which were compiled at Patna. The blind are most numerous in Gya, Patna 
and Shahabad ; tno lepers in Boerbhoom, Bancoorab and Burdwau. 1 cun give 
no explanation of these results. 

514. Taking the figures as they stand, it will bo seen that tho proportion 
of insauos amounts to only 1 in 5,000 of tho population, more than three-fourths 
of them being males; tho proportion of idiots is about 1 in 10,000, more than 
throe-fourths of them also being males ; the proportion of deaf-und-dumb is 1 
in 2,500, nearly three-fourths of them being males ; tho proportion of blind 
is 1 in 1,282 of the population, tho males being twice as maiiy as tho females; 
the proportion of lepers is 1 in 1,666, the males being nearly seven times as 
numerous as the females. 


In the United Kingdom there is 1 Mind person in every 094 of the 
population. 

In France there is 1 to every ... ••• ••• 

„ Belgium ,, ... ••• ••• 


neinum ,, 

Holland „ 

Prussia „ 

Bavaria „ 

Norway „ 

United States „ 
Bombay (census of 1864) 


1,233 

1,603 

1,738 

1,986 

540 

2,470 

1,503 


It will be seen ther^ore that the proportion of blind in Bengal is almost the 
fe»anio aa in Belgium^ and approachoa naarer to that in England and r ranc© than 

3 r 
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any other country of Europe. Of deaf-and-dumb there are in England and 
Wales 1 in every 1,641 of the population. — 


In France ... ... ••• 1,671 

,, Holland ... ... ... ... 2,714 

,, Prussia ... ... ... ... 1,334 

,, Bavaria ... ... ... ... 1,774 

,, Norway ... ... ... 1,200 

,, Bonibay (census of 1 864) ... ... ... 8,505 


The proportion of deaf-and-dumb in Bengal therefore would seem to be 
less than in any European country mentioned with the exception of Holland. 
I’hc further discussion of this interesting question, however, I must leave to 
those who arc more competent than 1 am to deal with it. 

515. General Statement III, prescribed by the Government of India, 

classifies the population according to their ability 
sciiooi cenww. Write. This information was not 

HOijght in Bengal, except in the case of a few municij)al towns for which the 
tigures arc given in a special table ; but it was thought that advantage might bo 
taken of the census to institute inquiries regarding the existing schools in the 
country and the number of persons attending them. Unfortunately this decision 
was not taken until quite the close of lost year, and the consequence was that 
in some districts the requisite forms for the purjiose did not reach the enumer- 
ators before the completion of the census. Another unfortunate blunder inter- 
fered with the success of the school census. In the form prescribed the 
enumerators wore called upon to state the number of boys or girls on the rolls 
on the 1st Januarj’- 1872. This was understood by many of the enumerators 
to mean the number of scholars who attended school on that day, and as the 
date fixed was a holiday, a large number of schools — at least one European 
school being among them — were returned as having no scholars at all. More- 
over, the forms being on loose slips of paper may easily have been overlooked, 
lost in transmission, or mislaid. For these reasons 1 am of opinion that the 
figures given in the Aj)pendix do not correctly represent the extent of educa- 
tion in these provinces. In this opinion the district officers, to whom the figures 
Jiave been supjdied, for the most part concur. With the aid of the census regis- 
ters, however, there ought to be no difficulty in ascertaining correct information 
on the point at any time. 


516. It has been found impo.ssible to compile the statement of population 

with reference to land and land revenue in the 
.iid li’nd elaborate form proscribed by the Government of 

India. In Bengal wo have as yet no trustworthy 
statisti(!s of cxiltivation, and any figures that might be given on the point would 
only be the result of mci’c guesswork. Accordingly a simpler form of return 
has been devised ; and even this must be accepted as only approximately correct. 
The land revenue can only bo strictly ascertained from the towjee or revenue 
roll which is kept up in Collectors’ offices. The towjee, however, refers to 
areas other than those which have been adopted for census pur|)080s, the juris- 
diction of the Magistrate of a district being often different from that of the 
C(>lloctor, and the towjee area (if 1 may use the term) differing perhaps from 
both. Accordingly certain calculations were necessary in order to adjust the 
land revenue to the areas adopted for the purposes of the census, and although 
this task has been performed with unsparing laiiour and carefulness by Mr. D. J. 
McNeile, the Secretary to the Board of Kevenue, it is not pretended that the 
results are more than approximately accurate. 


517. The want of statistics of cultivation is much to be regretted from 

many points of view. There is no doubt that 
iriiorination on this head would have been of the 
greatest assistance in checking the returns of population and in verifying the 
accuracy f>f our figures. As I have already pointed out, Buchanan’s estimates 
ol population wero mainly based upon his statistics of cultivation, and there is no 
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doubt that in a rough way such statistics do afford a very valuable test. When 
we know how many mouths an acre of cultivated land will feed, and how many 
acres are under food-grams, wo have a tolerably correct idea of the number of 
mouths there country. Arrangements are being made, it is 

believed, to collect mformation on this important subject, and when the next 
census 18 taken. It IS to be hoped that the materials for contrasting thfi extent 
of cultivation m Bengal with that in other provinces will not be altogether 
wanting. 

618. The same Statement shows the proportion of the agricultural to the 
Proportion of ngricuitnriiti. no^-agTicultural population. Tho male adult agri- 

. . culturists are taken from Class IV of the Occupa- 

tion tables. The ratio which they bear to the rest of tho population, varies 
naturally in different districts. In the forty-nine districts mentioned in tho 
table, nearly ono-fifth, or 18*4 per cent., of tho population arc classed as 
male adult agriculturists. The male adults average 31-3 per cent, of the 
population, so that at least two-thirds of the people may b (5 said to derive 
their support from some or other form of agriculture. I say ai least two-thirds 
of the people, for though as a general average this figure is probably sufficiently 
near the truth, there is reason to think that the agricultural poj)ulation is under- 
stated rather than exaggerated. A large proportion of the shop-keepers and 
artisans, who describe themselves as su^, have nevertheless their little patcli of 
two or three acres which they cultivate between times or by the labour of their 
families. And there is always an element of uncertainty in any calculationg 
regarding the distribution of the population into agricultural and non- 
agricultural divisions in that large and indefinite class of “labourers,” who 
may be employed in building (derations, road-making, or other work not strictly 
of an agricultural character. In the present instance I have included all labom*- 
ers in the indefinite Class VII ; but if the true proportions could only be 
ascertained, they ought more correctly to bo distributed among Classes IV, V and 
VI. It will be seen that among the males alone they number upwards of two 
and a half millions (2,669,701) out of a total of thirty-three millions. If they 
were all added to the agricultural class, they would raise tho total of that class to 
14f millions, or 45 per cent, of the total males. 


619. And this brings me to the discussion of the Occupation tables. These 

- ,, ^ , tables have been drawn up according to tho elaborate 

ocupa ion oi. classification prescribed by Colonel Strachey. Tho 

labour which their compilation involved has been enormous, and is very inade- 
quately represented by the few pages of tabular matter appended to this r(?port. 
Neither can I regard the result as altogether satisfactory. Even wore it possible 
so thoroughly to train several large establishments located in different places 
in the princinles of classification upon which the statement is intended to bo 
based, that blunders on their part should bo tho exception instead of the rule, 
practical difficulties arise at every step from the indefiniteness of the informa- 
tion afforded by the returns themselves. To take, as an instance, the first class, — 
Government servants, the figures under this head will probably bo found very 
wide of the truth. A man who describes himself merely as an engineer, a 
kerani, or a piyada, may or may not be a Government servant, and it is 
left to the sweet will of the compiler to include or omit him from tho class. 
The same difficulty presents itself in regard to ^ every other class. ^ A 
weaver may weave silk, cotton, or jute ; but unleM information on the point 
is afforded, it is impossible to acquire a satisfactory idea of those various trades. 
Even were it practicable for tho head of the office to go through the millions 
of returns himself, the result, considering the nature of the material, could 
not be other tlian unsatisfactory. As it is, his exertions are far from cheered 
by ^e conviction that will continually force itself upon him, that, after all, the 
Statistics exhibited in this voluminous statement must be but a sorry equivalent 
for the immense labour and expense which its preparation involves. 

620. It is important, however, that I should state how the infonnation in 
these tables has been obtained. In the form of return the occupation of male 
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adults only was intended to be recorded. In cases, however, where there was no 
male adult house-holder, the occupation entered has been assumed to be that of 
tlie women shown against it. The statement therefore as regards women is 
altogether incomplete. The occupation of those women who have husbands 
or fathers is not shown, while that shown is often the occupation rather of the 
womanjs absent or deceased husband than her own. It was not uncomnion for 
instance to find women describing themselves as pursuing the avocation of 
blacksmiths or braziers. A strictly accurate return of the occupation of 
women can of course only be compiled when each individual woman is separately 
specified in the returns. 

•521. Without going into the details which are disclosed in this return, 
u fair idea of the occupations of the people may be gathered from a 
comparison of the totals of each class. Out of thirty-three millions of males, over 
twelve millions are male adults falling within the agricultural Class IV, while 
fifteen and a half millions are to be found in the indefinite Class VII, mainly of 
course composed of children. The merchant and trading classes number nearly a 
‘million and a quarter; the artisans two and a quarter millions; j)er8on8 in service 
over a million, the great bulk of whom have simply described themselves as 
“servants,” and who, if more detailed information were vouchsafed, might bo 
found to fall under one of the other classes. Professional persons number nearly 
400,000, but it is to be observed that this class includes many, such as drummers 
and dancers, whose claim to practise a profession may fairly be considered open 
(jucstion. Wo have thus scarcely more than five millions in Classes II, III, V and 
VI, against twelve millions in Class IV ; and when it is considered that many of 
the weavers and other artisans are also agriculturists, and further that all persons 
describing themselves as more labourers have been included in the miscellaneous 
<;lass, the figure at which I have put the agricultural population, viz. two-thirds 
of the whole, will probably not be thought excessive. 

522. It is scarcely necessary to discuss at length the various occupations 
met with in Bengal. They have been shown in considerable detail in the 
tables, and, so far as the returns have been correctly made, there wdll bo no 
difficulty in extracting the information regarding any particular trade or 
profession. Agriculture is of course the principal business of the province ; — tho 
raising of food grains or other produce either for home use or exportation. The 
staple food of the country is rice, and this is consequently tho groat staple of 
agriculture in Bengal ; but other cereals are also grown in lar{jo quantities, 
especially in Bchar. Among our exports we may reckon opium, oil-sccds, jute, 
tea, indigo, sugar, and many other articles. Jute is grown to a largo extent 
throughout Kastern Bengal, and besides the quantity exported, a considorablo 
amount is worked up in this country into gunny bags for the packing of rice 
and other exports. Tea is grown and manufactured in tho districts of Central 
and Up]>er Assam, in Daijeeling and Cachar, and (though to a less extent) in 
Sylhet, Ilazareebagh and Chittagong. Indigo may be said to be grown almost 
ail over Bon^l and Bohar, tho latter province now-a-days perhaps ranking first 
as regards this product. Opium is also grown in Bchar, the cultivation being 
under Government supervision, and its manufacture a Government monopoly. 

There are few native manufactures of any importance in Bengal. The inven- 
tion of machinery and the appliances of steam in Europe have ruined what once 
ibrmed tho jirido of the province and the bulk of tho East India Company’s annual 
investment. Instead of the Dacca muslins now finding their way to Europe, 
we hoar nothing but complaints of our market being glutted with imported 
English piect'-goods. Even tlie native weavers are said to prefer English twist 
to what they can spin themselves, and it is not surprising therefore if we find 
the art of weaving employing a smaller proportion of the population than fOTmerly. 
A tow mills on tho European system have been set up in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, but they give emjdoyment to comjiarativoly few hands, and the 
wisavers of Bengal are gradually being compelled to take to other and more 
remunerative pursuits. 
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628. The statements of towns and villages seem to call for some 
Towm md expmnation. In the first part of this report I have 

-n • T j- i*. • *^® ambiguity involved in the use of the 

t^ village m IndiM official corrMpondence ; and I also stated in that place 
that m many districts the term “village” as used in these tables was synonymous 
wim the survey mouzah. This is the explanation of the discrepancy* which 
wm be detected m some dwtnets between Statement VII and Statement VIII. 
Villages which are entered in the former statement as having a population of 
more than 6,000 souls, find no place in the latter. The fact is that the popula- 
tion in (Question is that of the survey mouzah which may contain two or more 
villages m the sense of clusters of houses. In the Chittagong district especially 
we shall find a large number of such villages returned in Statement VII, but 
which the Magistrate says are in no sense whatever towns, Tho same discre- 
pancy is noticeable in the Behar returns. Tho result is that, while according 
to Statement VII we have 286 towns with a population exceeding 5,000 souls, 
only little more than half this number are detailed in Statement VIII. This is 
no doubt a ^all number considering tho enormous population of the country, 
but Bengal is not a countiy of towns, and cannot be compared with England or 
other European countries in this respect. 

624. While a simple form of enumerator’s return was prescribed for 

Stati.tic. of o«rt«B tow«.. generally, it was left optional with mumci- 

paliues to adopt the more elaborate form prescribed 
by tho Government of India ; and this form was used in Calcutta, the Suburbs', 
the North and South Suburban towns, Howrah, Burdwan, Burisaul ; for tho 
European quarter of the cantonments of Borrackpore, Dum-Dum andHazareebagh, 
and mr certain Christian communities in Backergunge.' For theso places, there- 
fore, I have compiled the statements according to age and education proscribed 
by the Government of India, and I have added a tablo in which the population 
is classified according to conjugal condition. Theso statements, however, 
though useful enough so far as they go, cannot be made the basis of any general 
deductions, relating as they do to certain towns only, or other special 
communities. 


Cmeluiwn. 

525. Here, then, must end my account of this great undertaking. That 
it has been as successful as it undoubtedly has been, is mainly duo to the 
exertions of local officers and the many non-official gentlemen, both Native 
arid European, who lent their assistance on the occasion. To one and all the 
Government and the country ore indebted for the part they have taken in the 
accomplishment of an important and gigantic work. Imporfoctly as they have 
been set forth in this Report, the results of the census cannot but havo a weighty 
and beneficial influence upon the administration of theso provinces. A flood of 
light has now been thrown upon problems in regard to which wo wore previously 
groping in the dark. Now, at length, we are for the first time aware of the 
real responsibilities of our position m Bengal. In these provinces alone we 
have learned that there are no less than sixty-seven millions of persona. We 
have ascertained how these millions are distributed throughout tlie country ; 
how some districts seem to teem "with human life far in excess of any 
thing known in Europe, or believed to exist even m the East ; while even 
the waste places of the country are being brought cultivation and 

made to contribute to the support of increasmg multitudes. A knowledge 
of the distribution of the people cannot but assist the administration in 
supplying the wwits and necessities of the people in such 
edubiio^ health, and the like. Nor is the ®“. J® 

itt regpeA of the religions and races of the people less important or less 
pregnant with beneficialwnsequences. The discovery “®^Jy 
Ihe {iqmlation of these provinces professes the 

intraeffing in itself, but ^ts the character of the people in a new light altogether. 



Tke millions of aboriginal tribes whom the^ census has shown to be still in 
existence and flourishing, but who have hitherto perhaps been too much 
overlooked amid the pressing^ emergencies of our position, may now receive the 
attention which their increasing numbers seem to demand ; while it may fairly be 
expected that the information which has been collected in regard to tne various 
castes dnd tribes of these provinces will so foster further inquiry in this dhrecrion 
as to be the means of adding largely to our present knowledge of the historical 
and social phases through wmch me coimtry nas passed. The cost, moreover, has 
been insignificant : for little over £20,000 a census has been taken of some 
sixty-seven million souls, and the results have been published within a 
twelve-month. After this who will venture to say that the census was uncalled 
for, or was a work unworthy of a great and civilized Government ? 

526. As for my own part in the business, laborious as it has been, I feel 
that without the assistance and co-operation 1 have received from local officers, 
the labour would have been increased ten-fold. That assistance has been too 
. generally accorded to justify me in selecting any individuals for special 
mention. To one and all 1 would tender my sincere acknowledgments, llie 
responsibility imposed upon me in the task of compiling the mofussil returns 
was under any circumstances a weighty one ; and if I have not done them 
sufficient justice, or succeeded in extracting from them all the points of. interest 
which they disclose, 1 can only hope that allowance will be made for the 
difficulties of my position, isolated as t have been from many parts of the 
‘country, and ignorant as 1 necessarily am of many local peculiarities. I trust, 
however, that in such cases district officers will themselves supplement my 
deficiencies, and add to the general stock of infonnation which this great work 
has succeeded in eliciting. If the present report should have no other cfiect 
than to stimulate inquiiy in regard to the many interesting topics of which it 
attempts to treat, it will not have been written in vain. 


The 2^th December 1872. 


H. BEVERLEY. 



APPENDIX A 


SELECTIONS PROM THE CIRCULAR ORDERS ISSUED IN REGARD TO TMF 

TAKING OF THE CENSUS. 


Circular letter from H. Bf.vkrley, Esq., Registrar General of Bengal, to all Commimonerst, 
No. 1 C, dated Fort William, the tyth Juhj 1870 . 

Under instructions from the Government, I have the honor to invite your attention to the measures 
which it is necessary to put in hand with a view to carry out tlie general simultaneous census which 
as you are aware, the Government of India have directed to bo taken on the 15th November 187 L 
I think you will agree with me that the interval which remains is not more than sufficient within 
which to organize the preliminary arrangements necessary for the success of so novel and gigantic an 
enterprise in Bengal ; and I therefore feel confident that you will lose no time in issuing such instructions 
to district officers as your experience may consider to be best calculated to effect the object in view., 

2. Referring to paragraphs 68 to 74 of my report upon the experimental census operations last 
year, it seems to me that the object to which operations should in the first place be directed, is to obtain 
an accurate account of the towns, villages and hamlets in each district with the number of liouses or 
homesteads comprised in each, and then to distribute these homesteads and villages into enumerators’ 
blocks for the purpose of counting their inmates, and into supervising circles for the nmre effectual 
control over the enumerators’ proceedings. An accurate list of villages and their contents can only be 
obtained by taking a strict account of the land, and it was on this account that the original ordcPi on 
this subject provided for the distribution of the work upon the geographical basis of the survey. 
It is believed that this is the only method by which the omission or double entry of particular villages 
and hamlets can be avoided. 


3. I think it is very desirable that you should warn all district officers against basing their 
operations upon the village registers kept up at the Police stations. These records are too imperfect to 
afford anything like an accurate basis for a detailed census. As a rule, only those villages are pntered 
in which there is a ehoikidar ; and in very few cases do the names of the villages recorded in these 
registers correspond with the names shown in the maps, rendering identification wholly impossible. 
It is the more necessary to point out the imperfections of these police registers, because I find that 
several officers have attempted to make use of them in estimating the cost of the census, and the 
attempt has only ended in disappointment and failure. Thus, in Purneah, the police registers showed 
a total of 4,999 villages in the district, whereas a detailed local inquiry disclosed the existence of about 
a thousand more. And similarly unsatisfactory results elsewhere have demonstrated the utter useless- 
ness of these police registers for our present purpose. The fact is, wo can only secure accuracy by 
taking account of every parcel of land in the district, and then ascertaining, parcel by parcel, the 
number of villages and homesteads now actually in existence. 


4. The eurvey mouzah, therefore, or hulka, will be the most convenient parcel or unit to adopt 
with which to work in these operations. If we proceed by ascertaining the number of Auntie and baris 
in each hulka, it will be tolerably certain that no bueti or bari will be omitted or counted twice. As 
an vuddiixoneX cheok, it is particularly requested that in every process of these census operations, the 
tkakhusl number, as well as the name, of the survey hulka he mentioned. 

5. As it would be obviously impossible for the Collector single-handed to undertake the local 
investigations necessary for the proper grouping and distribution of the work throughout his district, 
the first stage in the proceedings will be its division into sub-districts, to be controlled by the 
Collector’s assistants and deputies. And here the first difficulty will probably present itself. The most 
convenient method of division will naturally be by thanndhs, and this method will also accord with 

the sub-divisional system. But unfortunately i;; is only in few 
districts* that the survey maps show the revised thannah boun- 
daries. The older of the survey maps ai*e drawn up by pergunnahs, 
and show no thannah bt>uiidarie« whatever. It is obvious, therefore, 
that if it is determined to proceed thannah by thannah, it will bo 
necefBary first to trace the thannah boundaries upon the maps which show the survey hulkas. This 
done, a correct list of the names and numbers of all the contained m each thannah may be 

prepared from the surrey register, and a copy of both the list and the maps should be furnished to 
the officer entrusted with the work in that particular thannah. 


' Prerideiier 

Oritts 


Monghyr Diaferiot, 


ilHvifioni. 
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C, The names and numbers of the survey hulhas can, it is believed, always bo ascertained from 
Mti di-tri.t. ..irvcred «nre is 55 . .tui. *!'« inch.to.the.railc sufTcy map*, but it may not be out of place to 
shoftts showiiitf a iuunJi(‘rof viiiajffts mention that there is, or ouirht to be, in every Collector’s office a 
Ukou Burvey regiater of villages,* giving a brief deaoription and plan 

ifiBwtor. of eachi with its boundaries. Those registers were originally, like 

the maps, prepared by pergunnahs, but in those districts in which the thannab boundaries have lately 
been revised, thannah lists of villages have been compiled, and for some districts (as in the Presidency 
and Patna divisions) they have been printed. I'bese thannab lists must not be confounded with the 
police registers spoken of in paragraph 3 ; the survey lists may be found most useful, thougli it must 
be borne in mind that the number of houses recorded therein was the number found at the time of 
mrvn/f and cannot be accepted as a trustworthy basis in the present operations. 


7. It has been suggested that the per//unnalt should be taken as the unitin the sub-division of a 
district, but 1 think there are obvious reasons why the method suggested in paragraph 5* should be 
uniformly preferred. Not to say that the pergunnah is now almost an obsolete term in many parts of 
Bengal, the mere fact that it is wanting in compactness— that detached portions of a pergunnah may bo 
ibuncl all over the district (as a glance at the pergunnah maps will show) — seems to me to be an insuper- 
able obstacle to our proceeding by pergunnahs in this matter. It will be preferable, I think, in every 
ease to divide the district by thannahs : where the thannah boundaries have been finally settled, these 
boundaries will be recognized ; where the revision is still under consideration, the thannahs will be 
mapped out according to their existing boundaries. 

* 

8. This work of sub-dividing the district should be put in hand at once^and the maps ankd lists 
referred to above should he in the hands of those to he employed in the local inquiry by the end of 
September at the latest. In some few cases it is possible that copies of the survey maps may be available 
in the Surveyor-Gcnerars office, but as a rule, 1 apprehend that the maps required will have to be 
traced in the Collector’s own office. The Collector’s assistant (where there is one) or an intelligent 
deputy, will probably be able to make rough duplicates of the district map in a very short time. 

9. The next stage of the proceedings will be more difficult, and will necessitate considerable 
local inquiry, which will probably extehd over the whole of the cold weather. The sub-district officer 
(by which term 1 mean the officer to whom the Collector has entrusted the work in one or more 
thannahs) will now iiave to ascertain the number and distribution of the homesteads situated in each 
survey hulka within Ins sub-district, and then to man out and arrange these homesteads into 
enumerators' blocks and supervising eireles. The size of these latter divisions must depend upon the 
distance of one village from another, the density or sparseness of the population, and other circum- 
stances, which can only be taken into consideration when the actual number of homesteads is known. 
In some hulkas a single enumerator will suffice, lu others two or more may be required ; while in some 
cases possibly two or more hulkas may be included within the same enumerator’s block. A know- 
ledge of the number and distribution of the housob or homesteads is, however, obviously indispensable 
for the proper sub-division of a sub-district into supervising circles and enumerators’ blocks, and in 
order to obtain this knowledge, it will be necessary that every survey hulka within the thannah should 
be personally visited by the sub-district officer himself or some responsible subordinate. 

• 

10. In mapping out these circles and blocks, the following rules may be laid down : — 

(i.) The blocks should be as compact and well-defined as possible, containing each on an average 
not more than 100 homesteads, all of which can be conveniently visited on one and the same day. 

(//.) As far as possible, they should conform to the survey distribution ; that is to say, one or 
more hulkas might constitute a block, or a single hulka might form two or more blocks, but a block 
should not consist of portions of two or more hulkas. 

(m.) The circles should similarly be compact and well-defined. A circle should comprise on an 
average about twenty enumerators’ blocks, consisting of a specific number of entire hulkas. 

11. Simultaneously with these local inquiries and the formation of enumerators’ blocks and 
supervising circles, may proceed the selection of the enumerators and supervisors. In regard to this 
(|uestion, district officers have probably gained some valuable experience in preparing the detailed 
estimates of the cost of the census which the Government lately called for, and it would probably be 
undesirable, even if it were possible to lay down general rules upon the subject. Personally, 1 may 
express my own opinion that while a considerable amount of voluntary agency will be found available 
for the actual work of enumeration, if the matter is properly explained to the people, and if the option 
is put before them of furnishing the required returns voluntarily or of having a paid official deputed 
to collect them, the supervising agency must, as a rule, be paid ; and there is no doubt that, to be 
thoroughly efficient, it must be organized and trained for some little time previous to the date fixed 
for the census. 


12. The sub-district officer will now be in a position to fill in the register of which a copy is 
enclosed (A). Copies of these registers should be forwarded to the Collector when complete, anrf 
ought to reach him by the 31a< January 1871. They should be accompanied by a register of circl|i» 
Sind blocks in the form (B). These registers will then be thoroughly scrutinized by him; he will test 
them to see that the operations have been thoroughly understood by all his subordinates, and that no 
part of liis district has been omitted or entered twice. They will also afford him the materials on 
which to base a regular estimate of the cost of the census, and to calculate the number of forms, Ac., 
which he will require. 



Ill 


IS. Meanwhile the superviaors must be instructed to take their work in hand. Each su])or- 
Tiflor will be furnished with a rough plan of his circle, and a list showing the husils and number of 
homesteads in each enumerator s block. The enumerators will then be directed to number tlie houses 
within their respective blpcks, recording the name of the head of each, and these house lists will form 
the basis on which the enumerators’ returns will be prepared. There will thus be a numerical series 
of the homesteads within each enumerator’s block, a series of blocks within each circle, and a serie.s 
of circles within each thannah. 

14. It may not be always possible to adhere strictly to the procedure laid down above in the 
case of towns. Where a municipality exists, it will be desirable that its population should he counted 
separately, and the duty should be undertaken by the Municipal Commissioners. Hut the municipal 
boundaries may not coincide with the hulka boundaries; a portion of a hulka may lie within the 
municipal boundary and a portion may lie without. In these cases great care will be necessary to 
prevent the overlapping of boundaries, or the omission of portions of Itulhas, 

15. I shall take another opportunity to address you on the subject of the forms to be used in 
taking the census, and other matters on which instructions will be required. It is important that no 
further time should be lost before the preliminary task of mapping out and distributing tlm work in 
each district is taken in hand. This is a task which can only be performed at head<quarters, and it is 
very desirable that copies of plans and hulka lists should be in the hands of sub-district oiHcors before 
they start on their next cold weather tour. I may add that while the responsibility of collecting the 
most accurate returns possible in this matter will rest with the district officer, it is not intended to 
impose upon him the additional labour of tabulating the results. It is not expected, therefore, that 
any addition to the Collector’s office establishment will be required. When the enumerator’s returns 
have been collected and submitted to the Collector by the supervisors and sub-distret officers, they 
will be forwarded at once with the registei^ A. and 13. to this office, where the work of coinpihition 
will be undertaken. 


Reginti^r A, — {to be drawn up for each thannah — see paragraph 12.) 
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of hulktt. 

Kamo of 
hulka. 

Area of 
hulka. 

Names of 
bustiH 
therein. 

Number of 
lioiiiGstendti 
in each. 

number of i 
IhoaiesteadsJ 

1 

1 1 

enuniem- 
tor's bloi'k 
or blocks. 



1 




1 

1 


! 



Register B,-^{io be compiled for each ihannah-^ecc paragraph 12.) 


hwial 
number of 
eircle. 

Name of 
8 ut>ervutor. 

Serial 
number of 
block. 

Name of 
enumerator. 

Nbiucb of 
bUhtlB. 

Number 

of 

tioocosUtads. 

Name of hulka 1 TIiakbiiMl 
111 whieh 1 iniinlmr of 
situated. liulka. 1 

1 Hkm\iiks 








1 

i 

1 

1 



IV 


FORM OF THE ENUMERATOR'S RETURN USED IN BENGAL. 


Ethimerator^H 'Return of the inhabitants of village — — , Thannah — 7 —, District 
compiled between the of .■ and the — — of 187 . 


“'1 

^ i 

1 2 

1 * 

4 

5 

6 

7 


9 

10 

SoriAl 
iiunilHfr of 
bouHo. 

1 Names of all malos over 




Number 

CuiI.nBSN DVDKR 
|12 TKAttS OF AGE 

! Total of 

1 cols. 2. 6. 

1 7. and H. 


12 years of ago. 

1 

Religion or 
caste. 

Rario and 
tribe. 

Occupation. 

of feuialos 
over 12 
years of age. 

Males. 1 

1 

Females. 

Ubmabes. 

i 

i 

1 

. i 


i 

1 

1 

! 

i 

1 

1 

j 

! 

1 

] 


1 

i 


Imtritciiom for filling up the Enumerators* Form (printed At the reverse of a specimen form filled up )» 

I . A Mfparate book Bliould bo used for each village or town ; but, if necessary, two or more 
books may be used for the same town. 

* 2. In filling up the form, the inmates of each house will be entered separately, a consecutive 

number being given to the house in column 1. 

B. All persons living in the house at the time the onumeration is made, should be entered in 
the return. Persons absent on journeys should bo excluded as they will be counted elsewhere, but 
no person should be excluded who is merely temporarily absent for the purpose of fishing, working 
in his fields, or watching his crops. Young girls, too, must not be excluded from the return because 
they have been married, and will at some future time go to reside with their husbands. All persons, 
young or old, male or female, who slept in the house the night before the inmates are counted, should 
be entered in the return. 

4. For the purpose of ensuring greater accuracy, the names of all adult males should be given. 
These will be entered in column 2. In regard to females and children, it will be sufilcient to give 
the numbers only. These will be entered in the proper column 6, 7, or 8. 

5. In columns 3, 4, and 5 will bo given the religion, the race and the occupation of the 
inmates, and these particulars must be given even if there are no adult males. See house No. 2 in 
the sjKjcimeii form. Where the women and children in the same house are of different castes or occu- 
pations, they must not bo entered all together, hut separately according to their caste or occupation. 
See house number I in the specimen form, where four females are shown against the word “ zemindar” 
and one against ** domestic servant.” 

6. Ill column 3 the caste of Hindus should be given and the religion of others, as Muham- 
madan, Christian, Buddhist, <&c. 

7. In column 4> the nationality or country of birth will be entered, as Bengali, Hindustani, 
Pathan, Punjabi, Oorya, Sonthal, Kol, &c. 

8. The information given in column 5 must bo precise. It will not be sufficient to enter 
** agriculture” or ** labour” or ** service,” but the nature of the labour or service must be explained. 

9. When the first 8 columns have been filled in, the number of names in column 2 should be 
counted and the total of this number and the figures in columns 6, 7, and 8 should be entered in 
column 0. Care should be taken that this total represents the entire number of persons in the house 
and that no one has been omitted. 

10. When the inmates of houses have been counted, it will be necessary to count any pilgrims 
or other persons who are travelling and who may have passed the night on the road. For these 
persons there will be no number in column 1 ; but it should be stated that they are travellers. See 
the last entry in the specimen form. (A special form of return is prescribed for boats.) 

II. In column 10 any remarks will be noted which may seem to bo called for, as in the specimen 
form. Amongst other things it should be noted when a person is a leper, or blind, or deaf and dumb, 
or insane or an idiot. 

12. No enumerator is authorized to ask the name of any woman, or the amount of any 
person’s income. But all persons arc bound to give such iuformation as shall enable the enumerator 
to fill up this form. Any enumerator detected in extorting money on any pretext connected with 
the census, renders himself liable to be punished for bribery under the Penal Code. 



▼ 


Fiwm It H.Wjmos, Esq., Officiating Under-Seoretary to the Government of Bengal, to H. ,BKvEn.cT, 

Esq., Inspeotor-General of Registration.— (No. 2270, dated Calcutta, the 3nd August 1871.J 

I AM directed to inform you that His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor intends, in accordance 
with section 2 of the Bengpi^tensus Bill, to ap^mt you to superintend the taking of the census in 
Bengal as soon u the biU shall have become law. Meanwhile you will continue to suiwrviso all 
census affaus as heretofore. ' 

2. The Government of India has consented to forego for Bengal the comparatively ellborate 
census form which was prescribed for the rest of India. It has also been eoneeUed that the census 
need not be taken on one day or one night all over the country or all over any district. All that is 
absolutdy necessary is, that the inmates of every house and boat in Bengal should be counted some 
„ m. , ij 1 . wv «r between the 1st November and the Ist March, and that 

these sheJto^for ea^ vi!l^ however “ the fora • below should be prepared for every village, 

smiUl. For tciwnis and paarta of towns these returns sbouid be sent to your office for compilation 

“*"7 ^ 1872 at latest. If any municipal body should. 

with the Oonamisaioner’g approval, desire to obtain more elaboVate 
statistics of their town, they are at liberty to do ao nt the coniinjif 
census, provided any special enumerator’s form contains ail the 
Gohiinus of the standard form, and that any special form is 
approved by the Commissioner and forwarded to you for the 
information of theJLieatenantwGoveriior before its adoption is ordered. 


Ihaets wiU bo bound mto books of iVom flro 
to fifty ■boots. Tbo first page of eaoh book 
will ooutoin a spooituen form filled up, 
and on ibe rerOiso will be endorsed a 
paper of instructions to epuuierators. 


Emmerator'e Return of tho inhabilanU of Village Tribeni, Thannah Jiawheria, DMriet of 
llooghlg, coinpikd betumn the of December fJut lOlh of December 1871. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

. 

0 

7 

6 








Cini.PEEW UNDEH 


Sertnl 
number of 
house. 

Names of all males over 
IS years of age. 

lleligion or 
caste. 



NttmW 

IS YEA£h OV age. 

Total of 
ooIn, 2, tl, 
7, ami S. 

Booe or irllie. 

Occupation. 

of females 
over 12 







years of age. 

Malea 

Females. 

1 

Rsm Naraiti (whose ... 

K»eth 

Ditto 

Bengalee ... 

Keniindar 





1 

KetiarNaih Ghime ... 

Ditto 

Dim 

4 

3 

2 



Kuri Nath Mifcra 

Ditto A ... 

Ditto 

Student 






Uam 

Bolshiiab ... 

Ditto . . i 

J>uit><»tic servant 

1 





Hyder Khan 

Miiwulmafi ... 

Bathan 

Durwaii 


1 


IB 

2 

! t 


BeiiKslee ... 

/lOniindHr 

""i 


1 


i Rainu 

Ditto 

Domestic servant 

1 

] 

I 


3 

1 Mahomed AH' 

^ussitlman ... 


(Cultivator 

1 

3 




(Jolam Akhar 

Ditto 

Farm sorvaut ... 

1 


3 



INsbhi Khan 

Dlito 

Mhan 

Prfcsi. 

1 



(i 

# 4 

Traveller .. 

. Kesu 
§tiahiijan 

Dome .,T 

Mussulman ... 

Beiigaiee ... 
Pathaii 

. Village servant ... 
Horse Uiorcliant , . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 


t As a woman is tbo head of this household, uo name appears in column S except that of a servant. 
1 One mosque in this enclosure, and a boys' school U held therein, 

§ TnweHiug froxii Fesbawur to Caloutta* 


3w The time at, and the manner in which the census shall be taken, will be settled by each 
Commissianer for his own division in consultation with yourself. Ordinarily the thannah (or police 
circle) will be the unit according to , which the villages and village returus^^ill be grouped ; and 
the police -department has been inffirmed that the Magistrates of districts will use to the utmost the 
services of the police of all grades, both during the census-taking and during the preparation therefor. 
The Director of Public Instruction will also be instructed that the Government expects to receive 
much effective add from his department in taking the census. Schoolmasters will doubtless make 
most efficient enumCraWs under section 8 of the Census Bill. It may perhaps be necessary for 
Circle Inspectors to sanction the closing of schools during the days of the census in places where 
schoolmasters may be employed as enumerators. 


4. The Lieutenant-Governor understands from the reports which have been submitted that in 
some divisions the Commissioners have already perfected their plan of operations, and that a groat 
deal of the preliminary work of the eensus has already been done. In the Kajshahyo division most 
of th^ preliminary work has been done. In the Patna division the CommisHioner has formed his 
plans for having the census done completely and cheaply by the putwaris, who form an agency 
ready to hand in Debar, but who are unfortunately wanting in the other divisions. In the Assam 
division the Commissioner expects to effect the eensus through the existing executive agency, and in 
Chota Nagpore the Oommisiioner expects to get a great deal of supervision done by the police. In 
Orissa the large establishment of kanuiigoes should be utilised to the utmost, and the putw^ans as 
much as possible. 


5 . 


In Home division* tho prwarktorjr work Appenra no* to b« *o well forw^. More than on* 
* CojUttuarioner »*» aaggested that it would b« well if exphbit 

vSMAppMidiaA. i6«la«otion» were to be iBSBed. I am therefore to append* * abort 

aooouut of the atepa whieh ere Being taken, and the arrangemeiite «»»««»» *«> ^i**™** 

where the oeneua preparationa are well advanced. I am at the same twK^to aav that the Lietrtennnt- 
Govemor |iy no means presoribee any particular mode of operation, as ho prefers to leave unfettered 
the disere^on of Oonunicsiopers. ^ 






VI 


C, Tke speciAl points on which instructions seem still to be called for are^ * 

< L— I'he taking of the census in cantonments, civil stations, or on railways. 

II.— The numbering of travellers by road, and of boatmen. 

t 

IlL-»The cost of the census, and the source from wbieb such cost will be 'defrayed* 

IV.— The nature of the assistance which Collectors may require from landholders and others, 
under stction 5 of the Census Bill. 

7. I.— 2%^ eenaus in cantonments and stations , — Although a census of Europeans in India has 
recently been taken, it will be necessary to inilude Europeans in the general census. The Lieutenant* 
Governor will ask the Generals of Divisions and Brigadiers-General commanding in Bengal to permit 
the commandants of regiments and staff ofSoers under them to assist in takihg the census. Canton- 
ment Magistrates or district oflicers will have to settle with the officer commanding each station as to 
whether the commandant of each regiment will not undertake the census of all persons belonging 
to his regiment or in his lines. Similarly, each regimental bazaar will have to be provided for. In 
cantonments and civil stations a separate blank form with instructions will have to be delivered to the 
bead of each house, who will have to fill in the return for his family, and all his servants and their 
families. The form to be adopted by the Justices of the Peace for the European quarter of the town 
of Calcutta, will probably be applicable to all cantonments and stations, and also for the houses of 
Europeans in the interior of the district. The railway companies will be asked to ^rect their station* 
inAsters to take the census, to keep an account of all male and female passengers who may take 
tickets, and of all persons present in their stations or station premises on such day or night as the 
Magistrate mav appoint. 

4 ^ 

8. II. — 3%e numbering of travellers Ig road.^ln districts or places where effort is made to take 
the census on one day, it will perhaps suffice if enumerators are specially instructed to count and 
return all persons who nest or halt the night within their circles* But where the census takes two 
or three weeks, it will not do to count the travellers every day ; and the only plan will be to make 
such enumeration as may be possible of travellers halting at any place on the last day of the census- 
taking. At markets or places on the high road, it will be absolutely necessary to take note of, and 
register beforehand, all halting places and encamping grounds, so that the sojourners tberoon may bo 
properly counted when the time comes^ 

9. The business of counting boats and their occupants will be more difficult. In the port of 
Calcutta, the Master Attendant will have to get a census paper filled up by every captain or master 
or tindal of any steamer or vessel or boat lying in the port on such night or day as ho may deter- 
mine ; and he will have to obtain in such way as may be possible approiimate figures for all vessels or 
boats at sea, but not for vessels or boats plying on Indian rivers. The other beaports in Bengal 
being under the control of the Divisional Commissionors, the necessary orders will be issued by 
them. The river^going population will have to • be counted at every gh^^t in each district, ^he 
enumerators of villages, where there are small gh&ts, will have to undertake this duty. At other 
larger gh&ts, where the work would be too heavy for the ordinary village enumerator, a special 
enuffiorator, if possible, or policeman, must bo told off. A special form for boat enumerators is pre- 
scribed, and a sample form is given below. When once a boat which is on a voyage has been counted, 
the headman should receive a coloured ticket signed by the enumerator, and no boat showing 
such a ticket would bo counted again. The counting of boats at gh&ts will probably have to be 
continued for a whole week on most rivers ; and in a week’s time all the boats on the river, with 
their crews, will perh^s have been counted. It will not be necessary to count the canoes or rowing 
boats of ftshormen or ryots who habitually pass the night in their houses on dry land. 

Boat Enumerator^ Return of boats at Triheni Ohdt mi the Bhagiratty river^ Thannah Bambmiay 
Zillah Hooghlpj between %th December and \ Wi December 1871. 


l 

2 

« 

4 

5 

d 

mm 

6 

number of 
boat. 




Number 

OxuiDSBir. 


ApproxfiitAtt) 
nuinner of maunds 
burden. 

Names of tliidal and adult 
males '^ii crew. 

Caste. 

of femiUes 
over 12 
years. 

Mate. 

Fetoalo. 

nSMaSKS. 

• 

SOOmautidi 

1 

BhrramEhau. 

BarAi 

YasBU 

Peyku .... ... 

Pathaa 

W 

Ditto 

1 

1 

i 


Ticket stveuOAllth 
Dotoomber. 

2 

r 

Hiver stoanier of 
10,000 zuaumbi...'^ 

fi. ])arl)9r 

O. Tliomas 

a 

Kama 

])adu 

Malary 

Harwan 

Kalillu 

Hadpta 

Sliaim 

Asbfak 

Buropoau ... 
Ditto 

Ditto 

gagdl 

Mujg^i&aii ... 

Ditto !!! 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Dlito 

Ditto 

i 

1 



Ticket given on 1$tb 
Doomnbor. 

« 
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Torsr glftd if anjoffioerof a river-distriot or dinoion 
should tee hM way to^opting, with the Oominusionor’s eanotion, some handier plan of eountin* 
the mer popuUtoon ; hut so far as the suggestions yet received go, the aliove seems the best arftmL! 
meat which has bwn s^ghst^. This question of the best way of counting the river^oiog populetbn 
asBu^ a special importance m Eastern Bengal, where an immense river trade goes on in December 
and Janua;ry. 


11. qf fke cwisw.— The Lieutenant-Governor feels satisfied that, whatever 
assistance the Government may require of landholders, it wUl he undesirable to call upon them to 
nay special enumerators at places where they may have no servants who can read and write. In 
large villages and towns it will obviously be impossible for the zemindar’s (or tenure-holder’s) acent 
to do all the enumtratoe’s work. The salaries of supervisors of cirdes, where Government swvante 
may not sofilce for the duty, will have to be met, and some travelling allowance will have to he 
disbursed, as well as a good deal of money for the cost of conveying papers and forms about the 
countiw. It is expected that municipal committees will take the census of their town through their 
own officers, or else will pay half the cost of the census. The Justices of Calcutta are going to pay 
half the cost of their census, which will be a costly matter; and unless the Commissioner shoulil 
see fit to exempt from this rule some few; very poor municipalities, it seems right and fair that tiie 
towns should share the cost of their census with the public treasury. The services of police and ‘of 
schoolmasters will of course be available in towns as elsewhere. It would conduce very greatly to 
the successful taking of the census in towns if the Municipal Commissioners would undertake the 
supervision and mtaagement of their census themselves. 

If 

12. Any Government officer or public employ6 who takee part in the census will do bo as parfe 
of his proper duty, and he will get no extra pay beyond such travelling allowanoc as he may be 
entitlea to under the rules. So also no aemmdar’s gomashta or resident agent or putwari or 
kanungo, who may be an enumerator or^ supervisor, will ordinarily receive any pay for the duty ; 
but it will be at the discretion of the Magistrate to recommend for special reward any subordinate 
official or zemindari agent or putwari who may do specially good work at the census time. Much 
of the enumerating and supervising will thus cost comparatively little; still there will bo a good deal 
of money to be spent in paying ermmerators in wild parts of country, in paying supervirfbrs, and in 
miscellaneous ways. ITor these purposes the Lieutenant-Governor hopes to be able to grant such 
moderate sums as may be absolutely necessary, but be cannot hold out any hope of being able to 
grant more than 2i lakhs for the whole of tBe census in Bengal. In some divisions, where there are 
s])ecial facilities or special establishments, the cost of the census will be^as small as in other parts of 
India; but in some divisions the business must be more or less costly. The estimates which have 
reached the Lieutenant-Governor up to date are-* 

# Rs. Bs. 


Presidency division ««s ^ «aa 

Half cost in Calcutta and Subtffbs... 

Burdwan division 
Assam „ 

Patna „ 

Bajshahye „ 

Dacca „ (revised estimate) 

Chota Nagpore 
Bhaugulpore 
Coooh Bebar 


12,000 

16,000 

28,000 

23,024 

2,100 

25.000 
27,830 

20.000 

7,252 

20,000 

2,710 


These estimates the Lieutonaot-Govemor is prepared to accept, bnt he will require a detailed estimate 
for division, showing precisely how the money askra for will be spent. For the Cuttack 

division snd the Tributary Mehals 49,000 are estimated ; but this estimate will be, it is believed, 
susceptible of much reduction. Cuttack has to print its own forms in Oorya, so that though the 
population is small, and though there is a Staff of kanungoes, the Orissa oensus will bo in that one 
resWt comparatively more costly, but the Lieutenant-Governor can we no reason wl^ in any other 
respect a largo cost should be incurred in this division. Forms in Hindi or Bengali for the other 
divisions will he supplied from the Alipore Jail Press. 


18. IV .— Mtittfmee to hfi demanded ^eemindart.—T!h.e Lieutenant-Governor would bo glad 
to he fevoured with any suggestions from Commissioners as to the partloulaj kind of assistanoe they 
think should bo called for under section 5 of the Census Bill. So far as Bis Honm* can at present 


judge, Ht will be.desirable to provide— .„ v 

( «.)— That wherever there is a resident gomashta or Ment or village headman who can 
write in a village, the Magistrate may require iVom him a Ittt oi houses and householders for the 
village he inhabits, and for any surrounding villages belonging to the same owner. ,i ^ 

fS.)— That any resident' agent or manage or village headman, if ho can write, may of caUra 

If he cannot write, he may be called upon to 

J^t. d-Mte.WhM 1^ 


?8.) — ^That any resident' agent o 

upon to he enumerator m^aufiervisor of enumerators. If ho cannot wri^ he majr oe caueu upon i 
be present and give assistSioe when the enumerator is preparing his house register, or taking 
preUminary census, or taking the actual census. ; <j- * 

to.l-.That any resident agent or goinashta or headmen, « *nv resident aemindan ^n or naxw, 
may bo warned to attend the enumwator ae he goee round fWim house to house, in order that the 

by belt of drum, or in some other way, the day on which the enumerator is to count t^^pfo ih 
swhriBage. ThJi proaamatlon should be made as soon as the enumerator or supervisoi? fnay eend 
word of we dete on which the census will be taken. '' 



vni 


14 The ruloi rMuired by wotioa S of the C«w«« Bill wiH not fablUhod imta the ena of 
kvgatt, 10 that there will bo time for the Lfoatonant-Sowifnef to oomid^ wy «ogfwtioi» which 
may reach your office by the 20th Auguat. 

15 A copy of this letter will be sent to each Commiiwleifor «»d aialdbb cffloer, who will he 
requoatod to refer to you for further auggestiona or ihittruetiona. 1 am to add that if in any ^ena 
matter you find it necessary to take the orders of the Uentenant-OovteHior, yen should forward the 
papers with your opinion, end His Honor’s orders on the luetter will he iUMtmwiiieAted titarbugh your- 
self, as if you were Under4teoretary for the purpoeea of the oensaei 

16. It la understood that there may be difficulty in your gettiM tb^. reqpi^ npfoW fbOM 
with sufficient promptitude from the Alipore Press. Tfhe InspectoiMaeneyal of , daiUi will be asked -tq 
let the Superintendent of the ,Alipo» JmI consider all census work an “ epmrgenl^v tipaj “ necesaaiy, 
to sot aside more than half his presses and workmen for oepsHs work exehmyely. ^ 


APPENDIX. 

Skeiek of tio maatuns toiiek mojf .ho respired in order to the taking of ike eenaut in a JSenyel dktrioi. 
Thu tketeh hm been laid hrfore the &ovemment, and the meaeurOe it prapoeei teem h he eufi^ 
eientlg good. It it not preieribedfor general obtervanoe, at eaiih GcminmMlner eon arrange for 
• Am dioieion at may teem beat to hint- ' 

Tan first step must be to prepare a list of villages and hamlets in each thaaoah oircle. In some 
districts ffifferenco will be found between the police lists of viUages and the survey lists. These 
wiU have to be cleared up, and a really correct UM. most be obtained and verified. 

The Magistral br the sub-divisional officer will have to decide whether the thannah circles will 
be too large for ono supervisor to look after. If they are too large, the thannahs will have to be sub- 
divided intoitittpervisgirB’ circles, and a list of the villages, ghats and markets distent from villages will 
‘ have to be prepared for each circle. 

A supervisor will have to be appointed, to look after the oensus in each cifole. Usually such 
supervisor will bo a police officer, or a kanungo, or a d«fc in the suh-divisional office,, or an employ^ 
on some khas mahal or ward’s.ostateiu the cirole, If the Mamltrato or sub-divj^onal officer sees his way 
to enlisting the personal aid of any European planters, or of any ^cially liberal semindars, be would 
doubtless ask such gentlemen to undertake the duty of supervising the census’ bf the circle nearest 
their homes. • ■ . 

The sub-divisional officer, or other officer charged by the^Magistrate with 11*. aiqiervision of the 
census in any portion of the district, will have to ossembllhia suparvisorii at such central places as 
he may be able to visit ; and he will make over to them the lists of villages and places in their circles, 
give them such translations of census iustruotious as may be avaiiable, and ascertain orally from 
them that they understand the work before them. 4 

Then will come the most diffionlt part of the business, namely, selecting and appointing enu- 
merators In districts where therwis a regular staff of putwaris there will be no difficulty. In other 
• Ortiasrily u wiU be oomps«Uvcly districts the CommlMioner will have to deoide whether the vUlage* 
easy to uke toe ccnsns of to^ <m a oonsus in a district u to be Simultaneous, or is to stretch over a 
single day or mglit. . week or two. If it is to be simultaneous, then one enumerator 

win be required for every hundred houses. If the work in a particular oirolo is to be spreadf over 
_ ... . . seven or eight days, then one competent enumerator could pro- 

t to Chou SofRKwe too OomntoswiMr undertake 600 houses. This, point, as to the rime during 

which the cmisus should be taken, irill have to be settled by rim 
Commissioner and the Magistrate as soon as possible. It will be 
by no means necessary that there, shoiild be the same rule in this 
matter all over a distriot ; and it may well be that the oeasna of 
the open and populous tracts should be trimn iln one or taro- dnys, 
while the census of the hilly and jungly oountry ini|^ oconpy 
a week or a fortnight. 

When the period for taking the oensus has been fined upon, the enumetators trill have to be 

nominated. The police sah-inspeottW, any khas mefari ogstutoc 
other dovemmenttomptoyA eodAny village sehorimaster, should 
be oalled to send in lists of One or more men who eon write 
and md for every viHi^t^ of their etrele or vithintiieirnbfervilition, 
Whererao residmit ean write sfnd;' i<ead, the name of a<nae ndius^ 
rfoident of a Buighbi^ng yillsgo i».pst. .begiven. These rpln of 
possible enuaiwators will have to be Wind fo^ and' rendered, w|iilt the ^ills|;b for thahnah oiri^M 
are being prepared anditiwted. ■ ' ll' , 

From the lists of edueatad men, the eupervisor, anMogMkdnl rilh sfih'diritional ofibgr, trill.. hnae 

to i«le«^ oadmiisitoMifMd t^y sritt hfve^^ 

t WhsK than any to ^ fSw torim; paid emfoaeritoes <lbr «l^ ^plMflil whefo. no rsoidtot St fon tlto^hnri- 

^ lie '«oneid«tod by .tho fub*d$nttonal offioem,; who. . will; tobmit 

|he list to the Magistroto,. aoring the places at; whuthit will.be neeeasi^ toi gim any (and H any, 
ItOw much,) remunemtion to tssident or non.^a 0 nt riatti&toWMni. The Uagiainitiv on Meai|^ aS 
these lists, win issue the lettenji of appointmeni « , 


y J.U lw>iawva> w. 

propoMB t6 take a ji^Kuluid ittTWoy . of too 
people, and the hHBipesti i« to oocupy t^o 
or three monthe^ In other parts of India 
it hat been usual to prepare A house w- 
giiter at leisure, and. gradually to enter tho 
people, and dually, , to verify such^ onu- 
memtion on aomo one day ot sight all 
over the ooastxy. 


Beveriey^a cnroular Ifo. lO 
of the 5th July l87vhfiTos very ftdl sag- 
goationsos most oflhsso points. But 
pattern forms tlmrato appended show 
more dotaila than aw abeolutaly required 
now. 



mum^tor enmnemtof# drcW. TJh® vnUktnmt^ wl^n miwii 

bomi r«»iiter ?BOrt hkve the auutaaM and conntenanoe of the aemindari affenta w 

StT’l*?^ <*ok^- 8wh hotwe regiater wiU aW &u 
of $aphboTiMholdef _ (or head er a hdnae) in tht ctrola: 


i^takifrom 
when prejuartng aucfa 
kha tnd of 
tho nani* 

Foat&ahaawdooe. i-ia.l -Mmilie" «a» 'r **•** circle; and a 

MM hit ntMtUMid *Wia Mimnrrtajmii gwoB to each houae, ao that no hoaae 

oSoerij the miiBicipal coaimmionef^ Bad Any 

t jsr.k-it ia that Biaiv “*7 *» »W» *» giw aid in the matter, arottid 

^lutattiatliiiAieriMidUbo tio wt a large percentage of theee house remeteTfiL to as to 

saigas aa.'Ws 

oorrootly taken. * t j 


SOS MVnplefte sf 


When the houae regietera ere reaay and have been tested, the Collector wUI have to sunpl v books 
of oanaus form to enmaeratowu The ehumerators will have to enter in oolumns 1 and 2 of the census 
form the ** numbmr’’ of eaoh hoQAe> and the householder's namoc Unless a house or establishment 
is very laxge« two or three houses will coma into each page of the forms. The supervisors will have 
to see that the numbers and names are correctly entered in each enumerator's census book. When 
this hae been done, all wiU be ready fdr the census, which can be taken as soon as the Commissioner 
and Magistrate may decide# . 


When the oenaus shall have been taken, the enumerators* books must be made up into thannah 
bundles at the subodivisionat office or at the Mi^strate’s office^ Each thannah bundle must be 
fastened up separately ; and on the top of each bundle must be placed a list of the, villages to which 
it refers. The bundles will be despatched as soon as possible to the Inspector-Geneial at Calcutta. 


As soon as. possible after the completion of the census, the sub-divisional officers will submit to 
the Magistrate a short report showing the manner in which, the agency by which, and the time during 
which, the census was taken. The Magistrate will furnish his report to the Commissioner with such 
remarks regarding the accuracy or otherwise of the census; regardinn the demeanour of the 
people ; regarding the cost of the oensus, and regarding cognate matters as he may see fit He musi» 
append to his repdrt a list of bis thannah circles showing the number of villages and the total area (in 
acres or square miles) of each thannah. In the column of remarks must be entered a note showing 
how the area fibres have been obtained, whether frdm the survey papers or by estimate . from the 
map, or how. These reports, however brief, should be prepared directly the census is over, so that 
there may be no risk of the c^oer who took the census leaving the district without recording what he 
did, and what he may think as to the oensus. 

The Inspeotor^General will have the enumerators* forms compiled according to thannahs. When 
the totals of any district are ready, he will forward them to the Magistrate, who will submit to the 
Commissioner such descriptive report of his district, its castes and its industries, as be may be able to 
compile. 


Circular letter ftbm fl. Bstibut, Ksq., Inspector-General of Registration, Bengal, to all Magistrates 
and CoUectors,'— ' (No. 2C, dated Calcutta, the 23rd January 1872.) 

I Hava the honor to request that, as soon after the oampietiqn of the oensus as possible, you 
will have the original enumerators* returns made op and transmitted as below for oompilation. The 
returns for the Patna and Bhaugulpore divisions, should be sent to Bankipore, where a branch census 
office is being organised under the supervision of Mr. 0. P. Magrath, Inspector of Registration 
Offices ; the mst sboii^ be forwarded totoy care in Calcutta. 

2. The return for each village or town should be tied up separately, the name of the tow and 
the number of booka relalang to it being attached. If loose forms have been used instead of books, 
they ahould be strung together in* the form of a nuthee, and a docket label attached. 

The Bundles for eaA thannah must be packed separately, and must be accompanied by a list of 
i^e vaiagei comprised within it. Of course district officers will satisfy themselves that 
esca^d wnumeratiiqn, or been enumerated twice over, and oarc should be taken that the village 
bunwn^ coriwspond^lth^^t^^ 

^2 ' 1 ahkll ilso.sHsb to reoeive friwa you, at m early a date as possible, s list of your thannah 
ririfiesi showing tSih h of vfllagesand thetotsl or square miles) of each* In 

diitriota which mive beeh surveyed tbere ought to be no difficulty in arriving at, these, areas ; but in 
ivbrv cate it sbeolAlto fitated how the figures have Been arrived at, whether from the survey papers, 






W/ ^ W t..- iKwnail. »thtt MMoa M Mwr,»o Mia» toifn 
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From 0. Bihsabo, !!>« , Offg. Sooretwy to tli« Go wnmant of Bmnl in th# 

to the Inipeotor-General of RegiBtration,>^(£ro. Zl^O, dntod Of^ttOy tbo 24th Juno 1872.) 

I AM direoted to conTor tho following initruetioai on the p<dBte rnuod in jonr letter Kb. 8110, 
dated 3rd June, regarding the J^ngal Oeoeue Report* 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor agrees to your arreni^ingthe diitriots aoeordiiig to Coilimiaiio>t<Br* 
ships evept Coooh Bebar, and the Commisaionerihipi aoeording to pTovinoeie He would however 
group the provinces thus— 

Bengal, Western.., Burdwan Davifion* 

„ Central ... ... ..e Presidency gt * 


Bengal, Western.., ... Burdwan Davifion, 

„ Central ... ... ... Presidency gt * 

II Coooh liehar/’escept Oowalparah and Garo 

Hills, 

„ Eastern ,, ... ,.« Dmcu PiTiaioB. 

Chittagong „ 

Bahar ... ... ... Patna » 

„ ... ... ... Bhangulpor#„ 

OHmb ... ... ... Oriwa I, 

Ghota Nagpore *0# Chota Nagpore, Division. 

Assam ... Assam Division. 

« „ .a. ... Gowalparah and Garo Hills. 

The outlying and sparsely peopled tracts, such as are mentioned in your 4th par^raph, must 
be treated under the division to which they may belong, excepting the of Coooh Behar which 
belongs. to the province of Assam, Each statement should contain separate totals for eaoh province 
and eaoh division. * 

Foini IL-^TranMlitBration, 

8. The ordinary spelling should be adhered to as far as possible with all places and names. 
Jn transliterating the names of little known castes and places, the use of diacritical marks should, 
if possible, be avoided. It would not be desirable to have some few words spelt after the new fashion, 
while the bulk of the names are spelt after the old fashion, 

jpoint IIL — DeltaiU to he given in StatemenU* 

4 The Lieutenant-Governor agrees to your showing for each thannsh the information to be 
contained in statement I A and in columns 1 to 28 of statement IB ; for the rest of* the statements 
the information can be given for districts only.* Thannahs in the same sub-division should be broket* 
ed together, and must be given. In those statements where the thannah detaSla are given, district 
and sub-divisional totals must be entered. * 

Point IVr^JTumher of Ottetee and Suh^Oaetee, 


5. Tho Lieutenant-Governor considers that this is an important matter. There can be no 
advantage in burdening the census statements wijth the names of castes, sub-castes, and g6ts, which 
contain only a few scores of people in one or two out-of-the-way districts. At the same time it 
would be a great pity if the only census ever taken in Bengal failed to record in considerable detail 
the many castes which are peculiar to one or another of the widely differing provinces under this 
Government. The Lieutenant-Governor understands that the unoompiled census figures, as they 
reach your ofiBce, show a very great nuipber of castes and sub-divisions of castes, under some of 
which there are only ten or twelve persons. Moreover, it is believdd that mainr of tho castes 
whioh are separately shown are merely offshoots from better known large castes, from which the 
new castes have comparatively recently serrated themselves. 

6. It appears to the Lieutenant-Governor that you cannot conveniently decide how many 
castes you should enter in your final s^tements until you have compiled all the Census returns of 
the several districts. The best way will probably be for you to send to each Collector one manuscript 
statement showing the number of persons shown under every one of the castes named in bis returns. 
You should instruct the Collector that you do not wish to show more than a few score castes for 
the whole of Bengal, and that if possible there should not be more than 60 or 60 for any one 
district. The Collector will then analyse his list of castes and place under th4 parent c4ste ell the 
smaller and less important offshoots; ordinarily he should not show as a separate casic any sub- 
division which does not contain at least 1,000 souls in his district. The small sub-divisions whith 
he cannot refer to any parent caste, he will have to enter under the head of ** other castes.*' Xf there 

is in any district a very small daste, to which seme peculiar 
hwtonc or Qjihet* interwt miy rttaob, the CoUeotor will uw hja 
i&i»iDadoBc«aingfhimikM 0 Mt«io - discretion in retaining such a caste at a separate beading; 

- — • but he will append to hi, oenra, report a short CDemorandam ta 
tht ewrte, ha nay have atruek oaij, the headiqg imdar wbith h« 
may have grouped the men of eaoh ineignifioant eaate, wtd bia reawtta in «a0b (t«(w. It tnay hi^pea 
that tome Collector, who niw new to thdur diatHet*, or who owy hewer lutre turijiea their attention to 
■uoh mattere, will lie quite unable tp re^mlfribute the minor anb-MMtta under thO parent eaatea, add 
may be unable to judge to what oaatee any hittorio or oiber’inM^t tttneb. In aunh oaeM tiU 
Collector will hove to entruet the 4>u,iaeM of rofieiag and noting on the oaat4 ti|te to ooniodteat 
native, official or nou-offioial, who may be wilHog undertake tot duty. It ean bwdly hapMn 
that there will not be abont the dietrict head-duarttfMi men who have full infonoation aboat wo 
dhitrict caste. In the very liu-ge dietriota, or in dittriete of which the part, are not homosailooua 
(B| for instane, fibaugulpore with it, ei«..G«iDge, and trua^Oange, thanaabai, ObttmjtMUWI 
it, alluvial tract, along tba Gunduck and ita comparatively wild vaUeya under tna Kapal bordar). 
the Collector may have to refer ^ mb.diviaional offioera for a ravieioB of the caate liata i but tha 
work of eviiiou ahouid be donq aa quickly aa pMrible. ,0 that the full diatriot oaOatia Mpoct aluHild 
not be delayed. * ^ 



APFEISTDIX B 


!rHlS EEP^ OP DIBTEIOT OFFIOEBS. 

Emarfa m ^IHW« ^ Bvf^hm hi 0. T. Motoajlm, Esq., MagUtrato «md OoUeetor. 

-«« ^ tbsmusli Niysmul^mre, in the extreme we»t of the dietHot, in extent 

2TC^8q«i«re » bMteh snd ai^, mth numerooe Tillages situated wherever patches of culturnble 

land a» founf There has been no atekness here. Baneegunge, which adjoins Niyanmtpore, is of 
a precisely fimOsir ohamcter, In bofli thaiinahs there aro collieries, those at Baneegunge exceedinjr 
the namber woilced abont Assensble and Betaramporo which lie in Niyamutpore. The number^ 
viUages ihhaidted by miners in Ranetgunge exceeds those in Assensole, and the population of 132 282 
souls for Baneegunge, aguOst 71,458 for Niyamutpore, is quite in accordance with local facts. * 


Again, I 6nd from the returns 161 small clumps of viUages in Niyamutpore with less than 200 

inhabitants. Theso are the houses around the riee patches. In 
both thannahs the number of villages are nearly equals* but the 
e78 mining operations of Haneegunge account for the villages 

with the denser population. 

^ The other thannah of Raneegunge Bub-divtsion, viz. Kaksa, 
^ contains a purely agricultural population with a few silk and cloth 
weavers. Here again the vill^es are very far apart, and extensive 
tracts of laterite are met with. The northern portion is one dense jungle^ with here and there a 
village. The population is located chiefly along the banks of the Damoodur, and the result of the 
census —111 villages only with a population of 41,282— is probably oorrect. 

In looking over the Bood^od figures, I am surprised to find the popnlaUou of Boodbood so high 
as 01,301. There are certainly a number of middle-sized villages at considerable distauces from each 
other, but they have always appeared to me very thinly populated. 


e No. of viUagwiiii Ri«neeguiige... 

Ditto in Kiysmutpom 
Vitlas^09 wUk xmr fijOQO §out$ in 
Haueeautieo 
Ditto in flijsxttQtpon 


Excluding the town of Burdwan, the rural population of the suddcr thannah is only 22,188, or 
207*8 per village. There are fewer villages in this thannah than in any other part of the district. 
There are only three considerable villages. On everjraide of the bead-quarters there are wide traces of 
rice lauds and extensive patches of fallow and unculturable lands. Villages are far apart ; for 
instance, not a single vilUge is passed on the line of railroad from Burdwan to Kanoo, a distance 
8 miles ; on the soath«eiwt the nearest village is 31 miles. All the medical officers for several 
years past have remarked on the severity of the fever in and around the sudder station, ^palpore, 
once a fiourishing village, is now reduced to a small population ; 2,000 persons have disapp^red 
from Khojanorbw^ The deserted remains of ruined houses depict the havoc the fever has comentted. 
I am not surprised therefore to find a return of (omitting the town) only 22,188 inhabitants for 82 
villages. Hooghly, which like Burdwan has severely sufierod from fever, has, I find, only a population 
of 67,588, and yet it is a far more populous place than Burdwan. The average population for 
viUages in the Burdwan thannah U 207*8, as compared with 890 for viUages in other parts the 
^stnet, or 128^7 persons pec vUlage less. These figures are quite in accordance with my observdl^< 
of the small population of the vUlages around Burdwan. 


The densest population of this district, as far as outward observation would lead ^ to condudo, 
is to the north of Mymaree railway station. Itarge numbers of Muhammadans inhabit the villages 
of Chowghuria, Bohar, Satgaohia, and the figure of 188,200 (far exceeding other thannahs), of 
whom are Muhammaaans, is strictly in accordance with local features. 

In the Oulna s«d)r4ivisiaa I had ei^ted. bwer figures for Bhatooria thannah, where there has 
been great, mprtidity for severd years. Dr, Jackson, j the Sanitary Commissioner, in his tour in 
Uaroh i^msirked on the depppulated condition of this division. 

The Cntwa sdlWBvisicm too has stiffered severely from fever ; so have the thannahs of Selimabad, 

BoyiKb, *WhBa, apd ttpagUootft In •onw of -rilteg^ IfgLHMbld “Ths^ill^^ 
cent. Next tb ’dlMigdoH* the laort poptdooi part of the dutnot le Sohmxb^ The Tillage* a« 
Lkrse and oloio to bhob oAhtf, Vat the aiortaUty from the ferer ha* been frightful. Whole houMbolde 
to one J two remain oat of 20 pereoue- In one hooeehold one • 

nmMintndt rf 17, ■ • , j ^ ■ ■ , , . 

The ■TinriwlntiTiii in firkble (Hstriet f* dei»e*fc «n Jeh«nal>^ nnl Ooghat. The TOpuUtion ten 
,«aia praiMt within the Jenanabad *ab-diTi*»oii atone. 



Semarki m fie Om$u$ of h mi mieefeh 

The district of Hoogbly as at prroSTit oonstituted is fch« triict wbiah lie# befereen th# 

Hooffhly river and the Damoodar, Imt towards the soath it else ipdkrfes the cqiintiy 
between the Damoodar and the Roopnarayan, the dlstriet is Wf ipite# Ibng from north-north-east to 
south-south-west, and 86 miles broad iir the broadest mwii In the tooth it narrow# to a point at 
the junction of the Eoopnarayan with the Hoogbly cloim to the dangeiwos Aan^es and Mary unds. 

The Hoogbly river is well known ; it is the name gt^n by BirtopeaOs W the Bbagirutty after 
its junction with the Jellinghy. By the natirei it is called the aonga^and is looked Upon a# 
the sacred Ganges, though the main body of the Ganges water pa^ the Podda in Bastern 
Bengal. It is tidal as far as the northern eatteniity of thp district, thottgb the borO ddm not coma 
in strength beyond the town of Hooghly. The ancient Swiskrit ham# of tbjs iujuth of the Ganges 
was “ Hriddhamantesshwara Samudra,’* or the swelUog Wd Ocean, in ailiisionltp t|6 boiw* 

The Damoodar— a sacred name of Visbnti--riBe# south of Maaareebagb, and after ItsJ^anptioii vritb 
the Burrakur, pursues a very straight course down a steep inoline in the weetlooof ibiBoogblytf^^ 
above the town of Hooghly. In this neighbourhood, in all probability, the oonfluenpe former^ took 
place, but the gradual rise of the Country, due to deposition, has turned its aoursa, ' ahd at present 
the Damoodar, making a sudden bend a little below Burdwan, flows in a dud sout^biorly 4ire6t(<m till 
it meets the Hooghly, which there flows to the south-west, a little above Diamond fiarbour. 

The next river which requires mention is the Datkeshur (properly Dwarkesshur or Iiord 
V of Dwarka, a name of Vishnu). This river, like the Damoodar, flows jbo tne south-east at first, and 
then turns to the south. Just before its junction with the Hooghly it expands into a broad lake-like 
surface Called the Eoopnarayan, or “ face of the spirit of Vishnu/* 

The^ Dkmoodar and Darkeahur flow at a greater elevation than the HCogbly, and tb# tide in 
these rivem only flows as far north as a little beyond Ampta in the Howrah sub^istrict. Both 
rivers have but little mter in the dry season, but are subject to violent floods in the rains, which their 
channels are unable to retain ; their beds and baaks/.bave been so raised by deposition that the 
country on either side at a distance of a few miles from the rivers is below the level of the bed. 
Moreover the channels decrease in width and depth as the rivers flow. 

On both sides of the Darkeshur strong embankments are maintained to proteet the country 
from the natural results of this state of things. Formerly the Damoodar was also;embanked on both 
sides, but the attempt to coniino its waters was at length given up, and the erbbankments on the 
right bank' were abandoned after much careful consideration and discussion. ; 

It so happens that between tlie Darkeshur and the Damoodar, but nearer tp the latter river 
stretches continuously a strip of low land about five miles broad. It was perceived that by sporifloing 
this strip, immunity to the rest of the district might bo secured. Consequently ik the rainy season 
tho traveller proceeding westwards, after crossing the Damoodar and its banks, haa before 

him a shallow but rapid stream five miles broad, from which project houses, trees, and the remains 
of old bridges, the roadway connecting which has long sineo been washed away. It is believed that 
considerably more water passes down this secondary stream of the Damoodar than in the channel of 
the river itself. 

This flood water is at length collected in a great swamp in the south of thannah Khanakool, Which 
again m the cessation of the floods is gradually driuned off into the Damoodaf and Roopnarayan. 
Before the abandonment of the embankments on the right bank of the Damoodar rendered it pos- 
sible totally to exclude the Damoodar flood waters from the country to the Cast of the river, this tract 
was also a prey to inundation. From the neighbourhood of the great bend of the Damoodar above 
desei||bed, at which point the riyer is about 70 feet higher than the Hooghly on the other side of the 
district, the country slopes rapidly to the west-south-west and south, and aown this slope the flood 
waters of the Damoodar used to flow, but as the land rises again towaifls the banks of the river" Hoogh)y 
the water was uOable to escape ihrough the two or three narrow channel# which communicate wiw 
that river, and the greater portion was driven southwards into some immense swamps between Bowrah 
and Ampta, from wTience, irfter the subsidence of the rivers, they were gradually drained off into 
Hooghly and Damoodar. Now that the Damoodar floods have been excluded from the district, ^e 
numerous channels through which the water flowed have become silted up, caltivaited and effaced, and 
little remains to show what was the former oondition of the district but the great swamps in tiie south- 

Although the protection from floods must be looked upon as on the wbed# beneficial, yet soi^e 
injurious effects have been also produced. Many towns and Ullages wpre dependent for theiv drixikihg 
water and for the irrigation of certain crops pn the nullahs and, livpri Which have become extbet w 
liave much deteriorated, and it is a remarkabb ftut that the J^nesa whicb has the district 

during the last twelve years has clung moat vlllsge# bn banks of ^e JoolJm^Kana 
Nuddee, and Kana Damoodar, three rivers srhioh were formerly sap^edi with full stmnm 'of svaW 
from tho Damoodar, but now oonsist^evenin th# mm# of pools. <^il#arly Magnant watef. ? z ^ 

About five miles uortb of Hooghly, ajmudl river leaves tha river, gnd flows Wmtbiwes* 

till it is crossed by the railway. \ I| ,ib«n %Wi em%h and nwly th# H#og%^ for.ab<mt 80 

miles, when it rqoins it at Sanktfil below' Hcwr^^^ Tbi# fiw u Its :mid4le pombtt completely 
silted up, though its former ebsmnerof abont yiiwai#^sri4ib t# ^ k dittlnghls^ bn Ckiwfiif 
observation atbcthits noribern and soui^em fliodth# l^mcreoVer, |be ride from the 

Hooghly, and flows some XO pr 18 toil##, acf^^hlg to ^6 seiasoli, 

; This river is the Burgutty (Samswari, foddsi# of Iwriiing), a famous river in old riaae*, and 

by the Hindoos |m id^tical with ibp wbmn^ ^tearing tbe Htmalsya# W jrf 

(Yamoona), passm close to Thgiieisur sui^ i^he great 4eseri,^ Bfh^nevl^t’ 

Wilford, taking as his autnoriries the itshstf a fiamasa gad sotse ot^er ancient' 



oivei liitdoo ideM on vhioH «re vor^ Wo. Th* fhiBOry k ihni <Ai« 

uaiMMi k ^ nlMamt-^tite Bbagira<i.tjr, tw Juittn«mn4 ttio SnrMtik',: wHen nnito nt 

a Trtlkniior iWl^.pJ^ nMr. ond: I^im dwido at another Trlheni, firk Trih^ k at Pravag 

or HW'tiw dwnne ahd Oanget unity riaiWy. The Burwtty « eiipposw toiflow.nnae^ 

ffr^nd froia ii»<» deeartj ind to Mrter " hwtnhiy ooying heW one of the towen of ^ Pw* • 
* Theta tkwe. rifora theh low on together, at far at the toutHera Tribeni in Bengal.” ,** Thek; 
wateredo not mk, hut heep dietinet all the way. The watertof the Temuna are htuy, thotei 
yf the SututtteywWite, and the Gadget k of a muddy yellowiah eolour.” 


l«!fchi«/^ra»al held there at trhiehthoutandt attend, and bathe at a ghtt erected in 
MuknM BteWL" the ket independent King of p(rif*i” ( oidt Huntai'i OHua IX, App.p. 189). Juat 
opporite iih* ”""*h of i^ atefttttty and near Kanchrapara it the mouth of anoAer tmall nver 
the ^i**hna. corretponding theWetkaUy with the Jumna of the Upper ProTinoet. 

Itt MHed-i^ihed fiatniiaknjf tamh fame 

WilfordeUTa that both thete rivera are deioribad by Ptolemy, who etatea that the Bhagptty 
aanda ont twnneh to the Weyt, the Suraulty, whioh enters the tea by the Camhuaan mouth or Saot‘mti, 
ISd the Camfierican mouth. The former mouth cannot be indentified, and it an impomibihty 

h^^nrea^t ttaie of thinga, at the Snrautty would hare to crota the Damoodar and Roopnarayw). 
»pfcA isMer' Wilford idenlafted aa tho Kobbadok, With regard to the Surentty, it la Umk poaaible 
S,VkfoVZrSitma>^^^^ wceiverthe Damoodar and Darkeehur, and even the Coaaye «. 
tJ^Ur^^S eKttJaeaby^ mouth near Pippley, inaemwh a. the whole tract hi 

xi* I ia alluvial hut the ideae of such vast ohangoe are cortamly somewhat etaithng 

fn b-A?v 1 descriptions of ancient geographers, the Sursuttv is 

5!l5Mai?d aahaving a aeparate mouth near Pippley, whore the mouth ol tho Soobunrekha “ “ow. » 
WOtoJdkwn day* (wii) it wae possible to proceed by water in the rawa “from Hooghly through 

”* “a”'r^ri'sl“pllto 

and the fh^ aonth Only the other day the rwlway engineers 

^ The remaining rivera.of the d^ict “ythe^oed^ 

SSiStTatot 'Claf VthflaStrTbf 

Bally khaW, the Bydebiutty khall, and .jjamnles With regard to the Kana Nuddee, 

Nuddee, the Gheea, and the **1®- oncV the principal channel of the Damoodar 

The aspect of the ^“tf*®** iSf rf*p«, freeka are relatively high, and the land 


The aspect of the iiatrict, notwithstanding creeka are relatively high, and the land 

hut, ns in all alluvial formations, the banks of the n e on the high grounds on 

S^el away from these banka eo a. to require irrVi®®. “•etr 

Jhe*^nkB of the rive«, and here also are «twkd the ^a, 

value being greatly dependent on their proximity to . . ■ grown, nnlese the water lies 

ihul^ek” Wks are very extensive, 

too d«p, M k doee In parti. In e^e parto of the cou^^^ 

•««p* “» “ 

Mnnab% and dibit districts of the lower delta of t g t ^ f,.eely lu the 

itimwkldflepkW i i,«B„fctoM8hanad,oight roilea aouth of 

^i^SSeaWd'fronitriWruuaanlmmenmembanto 

JkilSk uLVf tl^Kmnerd^^^ **“T‘ „i l.h« whola 




j2&&'flm«?rd?hbd<>«»k *‘te"S2faVthJ^tS the ldth 
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Ab before mentioned, nt tbe otber or eastern end of the embabl^iN^ ^ Tribeiii 
already sacred as the place of dirilien of the three rivers, contained mttiiifioent buiktiim in themd* 
dhist style of architecture. It ie stated to htkve been tbe capital of Bindbo ohiefor It 

appears to have been conquered by Zafar Khan Qbaai, a friend of ^the BABiy Vrho conqui^ the 
paudub Ridah. This Zaite erected out of the Hindoo bmtdin^ the preset m^ue and durgi. In 
the latter, Ibis tomb and those of bis wires and otKei^ relatioiUi stand in a most commanding 
spot overlooking the Hoogfaly from a height of 60 (bet. ; The natives of Itooghly say that he 
turned a Hindoo and composed a hymn to the HangOB} whieh is elftimi 

In later times, eireiUflSBOf A;!)., Satgong on the Sursut^, am idilea. 
a most important port, but soon after this the silting up of that river commenced, and ^tgdpg is noW 
a few huts ; there are, however, the nuns of a very handsome mosque. S 

It is said that the Portuguese had a settlement on the Snrsutty, bet; they W 
remove it to Bandel. There is a place to the wefst of Hooghly called ohaxb Pdl/vrblolr 4n intelli* 
gent native identified with Saint Paul, the dedteatoi^ saint of the Bandel church. The natrves of 
the place when asked regarding Sham Pal, described him as a famous carpenter wno carvad the 
image of the Virgin on the aummit of the Bandel church. 

In later times on the banks of the Hooghly were four forts^that of Bnfltah at Hooghly, 
the Dutch at Chinsurah, the French at Ohandernagore, and the Danes at SerampOre. I have been 
able to trace out a laige portion of the works of the Hooghly fort ; the Duteh fort $8 eomple^y 
demolished. Chtnsuri^ is a somewhat remarkable town. It is intersected with narrow streets, each 
^ provided with masonry drains. There ie, in addition to this, a very complete system of Underground 
" Sewers leading to the river, for which the natives are indebted to the Dutch. There are many 
lofty houses, and few trees or open spaces, and in this respect the town is more like an up-oountry 
city than a, Bengal town. These ^culiarities are doubtless owing to the ciroumscribed area of the 
Dutch tmltory, and probably the close packing of the houses necessitated the construction of the 
sewers and drains. 

1 now proceed to make a few remarks on the census returns. 

The most striking thing about the i^turns for Hooghly and Howrah is the extreme density of 
the population, in which respect this district appears to exceed every other in Bengal, even including 
the 2l-PerguunahB-cum*Calcutta. That district has an average density of 950 persons to the square 
mile. In Hooghly and Howrah the population is 1,045 to the square mile. 

The most populous part of Hooghly is a namw strip stretching from below Howrah to above 
Tribeni, bounded on the east by the Hooghly "and on tbe west by some low rice land and swamp, 
which separates this high and populous tract from another broader though !eas populous high strip 
which fringes the Sursutty. \ 

Going northwards from Howrah alon^ tbe narrow strip on the banks dir ^e Hooghly^ the 
area between the swamps and the river is one long suburb, made up of Bowvah, Ohoosery, Bally, 
Ooturpara, Kutrung, Serampore, Bidyabatty, Bhuddreshur, French Ohandernagore, Cbinsurah 
Hooghly, and Bansberiah, the population in which varies from 8, 148 per square mile to 8,000 ; and on the 
second strip along the Sursutty and Koontee Khali the principal villages are Muggt», Bajhat, Nuoda, 
Singoor, Boorai, ChuuditoU, Beluty, Doomioor, Jbaparda, Makarda, Mowree, and Andoed. Mow 
Andool the Sursutty joins the Hooghly, ana the pq)ulous strip ooBtinues thence along the banks ^ 
the oagibined rivers. Along this strip the density of population is not so easily determined, but it 
probably varies from 1,000 to 3,000 per square mile. 

It may seem absurd to speak now of the Sursutty and Hooghly in one breath, but as 1 have 
already stated, there is no doubt that* the Sursutty was once an important river, probablv as import 
tant as the Hooghly. As Mr. Westland in his Jessore report says, the fact that a river aivides per* 
gunnahs is strong evidence 'of its foxhiev importance and tbe Sursutty along its whole course divide 
pergunnahs, viz. Mozufferpore, BuUeah, Singoor and rownan, from Boroedbarsa, P^ai^ and Arsa. 

The population of ihsnnah Doomjoor, if the Howrah municipality be excluded, is 1,417 to th^ i^[iiate 
mile ; of ObuuditoUa 1,816 to the: square mile ; that of Bidyabatty, if the strifi along the bank df 
the Hooghly be excluded, is about 600; yet in all these thannahs alafge portion is swampy ktid 
sparsely inhabited, or wholly uninhabited. It is clear therefore that the hkbiteble pertions in ml these 
thannahs must bo peopled with at least 1,000 to the square mile throughout. 

If tbe fever which has raged in this district since 1860 were not stiU moiw ^desti^ in Burd* 
wan, where the population though great (about the same in the feveiHitrtoken parts as that of thannab 
Pundooab) is much less than in Hooghly, one would unhesitatingly attribute that scourge to 
excessive population. One would say these people^ live almost ist tli^y together aa the people 
ill towns, yet they have no special conservancy precautibns, no means df removing nigfat^ ]>irfitse, 
no water-supply, no drainage. They eshibib the neceerities of a town population wjlTthe habits of a 
Bengal villager. ; 

And it must be admitted that there Would Ik some trotih in this View, i It is W l^t has often 
struck me, but which 1 held in abeyaooe till I could Vuow wlurt wpepnlatilmL I'ho 

view that want of conservancy and othpr civiUzed cause ^0^ 

been brought forward, and as often met by the aygupi^tr^aiH^ habits dmn bem 
the same, but that fever does not always toi eviWwhw 

immemorial used the same tanks for all purpcMies, a^ have ; t^ieir dirt to thk mmh air In a 

humble dependence on the eWaosing powers of nMurCi aUdi She has not k^sridly fyiled thdm. , jBut 
it.seems perfectly certain that though nature may be suldcient fSr thtf presemtfek pf gddd akmiid 
w^r when the population is only 800 to the Sqdare mile, she may impsrfU^y 
wt%e the population is 600; and when the population aafotmfo' to and edilih 

alike become sodden with foul matter, unless arttMM|UHmautiOiW'axw't^ ^ ; 
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JIoogMf, OhiiM^, S«i«nporar 

*®* j * »??* jK^iw, salmd kittle. Pnnttlteidt ttnr«nt jott » Mura mil* : ita nrmnt 

ni.»,fta.!,^.»,.ib..i^rti^ 

T»>«*^.i>i.*-...v-.«4«to4«tt 

I« s^t bopuiiMM jxmnliriM lihe sentres of pepiahtti«n ne mvob inoi« thickly ii>lt«bit«d ^Kd ifa 

^plcd. In RoogUy, m the Coatony, ii^ 

iHhiT'ft ft'— * *f .r ^ *3**™5*l*if‘*^* ^ i4ahitcd with RSciS 

latmitol tah» «h)^ to affitra tnc antBcaal dcvtcec mtofa meu ooneregated ia Ivoh okiMirc driven 

populated to to healthy ®tt^leXuS? 

^ ^ «q»^ mfle, with doeply-rooiod faabiU loited to ami 

inoeed idttsmUe m aoeiety whioh, in a tropioal oountry, may nqmW iU 100, 200 or 800 to tbe 

idow Hying, p^ientsa problem, and appears to the Bndiahman 
somew^tltk^ IV^^na^ did to him. The population is poor and thin, if judged by the 

itandard of to^a. Inytitutiont that would easily h« maintained by populations of l5/)00 to the 
miU^ oannpt be upon auoh ptaoea aa these without oppression, and yet the people may 
be dying from oyoivpcpulation* 

If, ii^T example, the town of Hooghly bad a population of 1,000, 000-.no great number according 
to town itaidsinci fOf itt iia square mues -Serampore 80,000, and Howrah 200,000, and if the rural 
po|xttlation were nowhigp more than 800 to the square mile, we might have three rich and healthy 
inunioipaEtiea, and a still more health mofussil. In time probably it will be so. Already people 
live in CMoutfta on aocuunt of its salubrity, since the water was laid on ; and as populations become 
civilised, tha'a is alwa;fr8 a tendency to oongr^ate in towns. Already the population in this district, 
where thickest of all, via. on tiie bank of the Hooghly, enjoys substantial benent, as the inbabitants are 
willing to admit, from municipal institutions, though even there the population is hardly thick enough 
to permit any but the most necessarjr expenditure, and the people are heavily taxed even for that. 
At present, however, eirery one lives in the country. There is his home ; he often has a lodging iu 
the city or sudder station, but never thinks of bringing his family there. He would much prefer 
leaving hie womankind altogether unprotected in his village. Half the dacoities which take place in 
this d»triot are in the houses of women whose husbands and male relations are in Calcutta, Howrah, or 
Hooghly, It is discouraging to think that the sanitary improvement of a district is dependent on • 
the »ow change. of manners and habits which necessity inevitably produces, but there is no doubt that 
the peace which the SSuglUh Government has afforded, has, in so rural a country as Bengal, resulted 
chiefly in an overgrowth of population in rural villages, which is at last becoming noticeable by 
what threatens to be universal unhealthiness. 


Another vei^ioier^^ question which forces itself on the attention at the sight of these census 
returns is the amount of deoreaee in population which has been caused tn the district by this ferer. 
If tihe populatdon to iinw 1,000 to the square mile, what was it before 1860 P 

{Tout of the .thhunahs of the 6ub.diTi8ion of Jebanabad in which fever has of late been most pre« 
valent have now been removed from the district, bat it must be remembered that the fever was 
epidemic in the thaunahs which at present constitute the Hooghly district for a longer period than it 
hm raged in J^anabad* via. from 1880 to 1868, during which time Jehanabad was almost free of it, 
and ttot sineo then, aotaWy in October 1871, there was much sickness in every thannab of Hoogbl v. 
Betsreeu and 1888, Bansberiah, Pundooa, Dwarbasineq, Dhanyakbalee towards the north, 

ShabblsaTf Bargumba;, Dbipe, Dwarhata and Krishtonagar, with other villages on the Kana Oatnooda y 
Ohenohooa, Ajudhya, th^tmreei Ballsy Jooo Hodhab, aud Bundipur, with other tillages ou the 
itaiia Kuddeek were so tovemiy attacked that by estimate at least one.third of their populations 
peiilhed m one yw. ®iw villages have never been free from sickness since, and during the 
t^Ve y^i bundles of others to^ suflfered less severely. 


; ig tSi$ Bomdbee was oensused. had a population of 6,9^0, now its papulation is 4,588. It 
yae sevWfflhr^ attache*^ with On the other hand Chunderkona had in 1863 a population of 

W^hich has incmased in 1873 to 31,811, but there has been little or no sickness in 

Ohutiderkotia* 

^ BUgr, I tlitok» tooutoi^Uved eartain ttot the poM^ioe of 

Apd hliitlto tto fttw 'toajd to m inareuii^r popoUtioa atill, but that .o^g to thw cai^ ito 
{lopuli^ janitor itto tto * it waa.ia 1860, and much l««a than it would have been but for the lever, 


rn-'m ^ W. S. Wbw;«, B««*v MagUirats. and WUetar. 

aad Daeea on the ewt. The river 0^ or 


"o^'the~toat. The river <Wee or 
y»dh«inntty..end Baraye on tini weto ; 
Btokergnnge by the rtv«, Kotonr *nd aoueee^on f 

■ - ' ■■■■■■ - - ■' ’■ ' » 


toeeueievA «^.^tioa of i*0l8,iMa «>ol«. Tb« the diatrict i«t aa ntojto 

Thi^^Kto••w•f•«^8Wtoth«a«^ ntSHtor 


which admits of good avMfftge heslthiates among tbo pMpU nsort^g to ariifiebl aanitoiy 

arrangements. In truth, nothing of the Utter deserintion haia be etid to. wUt in this .dUtoMe but ■ 
the natural drainage is excellent. The people are eminently an ag^eoHdral popniatioa, with a deep* 
rooted attachment to their fields and ruiil homesteads, and for the most part rarely betaking them- 
leWee to towns save for the purpoae of disposing of their prodnoe or enga^ng in litigation. 
Coniequently the towns, excepting Seydpore, 9hangah, and Kaehiani, are amall, and as a rule par- 
take of the character of laige marts, presenting oh mfarket days a mpstjantma^ 4^d thririog appear- 

but as a rule on ordinary oooasiona locking lUall, inaignifioant and aoUtory, . with few rement 
inhabitants beyond shop-keepers and prostitutes.. Such towntiiips are neitber iipportant enough aOr 
wealthy enough to support municipalities which would preserve them in a thomnghlj good 
sanitary condition. The civil station of Furreadpore is no exception. Xt is a.Stthll toera eontainiiig 
8,698 inhabitants, for the most part attracted to the place by reason of its heiog to* prinhtpal seat 
of administration for tiie whole distiict, and itt consequence making itonl^ a towponry ^ptaee 
of residence. - , ; 

The district is natuially divided into two parts, each prmentin|^ distinctive j^yaical eharaoteris- 
tios. The first or northern division possesses a rich light sandy sod. It ii comparatively hig^, la 
well-wooded, and with the exception of a few low plains devoted to the onltivition of amuo rUo, it 
is capable of producic^ in abnndanoe every description of cold-weather crops. 

The second or eonthern division is marsh land. Commeneing from tob sadder etation, which 
forma a barrier between the two phystoal diviaione, the country giudualiy Imopmeii lower, until, at it 
approaches Backergunge, it loses itself in one immense swamp. In the words of Mr. WestUnd, " the 
river banks are high Und and partake in the prosperous appCajranoe of more UvOured tracts ; but in 
the interior, where the lands are lower, the villages are poor and scant. Bice grows in abnadanee,hot 
in soma places where the heels do not dry up at any time during the year, there are Urge tracte of 
land which show no eultivation. There are places where one can atond on the margin of a Urge 
uncultivated plain or. marsh, and wonder that signs, of human habitation can be so aparae; when 
not far off the country is rich in inhabitants and busy with the toil of human^ life.*’ The southern 
portion of the district may be said in fact to consist for the most part of a'seriea of basins, the rima 
nf which are formed by the high banka of the streams which intersect it in every direction. 
8o far, however, from this region being sparsely populated, as might have been supposed from its 
nature, the census returns show it to be teeming with human life. The thannahiof Mukeudpore, for 
example, which is eituated in the very midst of this inhospitable region, shows « return of 188,060 
inhabitanta, or 618 persona to the square mile. The trutii is that the banka of the streams travers- 
ing the swamps of the south are covered by one long continuous line of densely populated villages. 
The river Komar, for instance, which winds like a huge snake all over tbe.disttict, prerouts this 
epeotscle, and it is much the same with the Seetul Lukhya and other streams., Tn addition to this, 
the dreary and unwholesome swamps of the extreme south are themselves litjitiy peopled by a 
highly interesting Ohandal race. These Ohaudals were originally a 4)othpleto Hindoo oommnnity, 
consisting of persons of all castes fi^om the Brahman downwards, who, on havin|r tiie misfortune to 
be cursed in a body by a vengeful Brahman of unutterable sanctity in Dacca, qtutted their ancestral 
homes and emigrated bodily to the southern wastes of Fnrreedpore, Jessore and Baeketgnnge. There 
with great perseverance and toil they ndsed in the centre of the sWamps laws hilloeke from 12 
to 20 foet in height, whereon they bnilt their homesteads in the dry weather in ordSr to preserve 
their Wtle and goods during the high inundations. In this place they are located to the preront 
day, cultivating the swamps with tioe and Jute, and carrying on the ocenpationO of fishing and 
bird-catching, varied with mat and basket-weaving and the cutting of graaC for thatching roofs 
and for the consumption of their cattle. In the dry weather they oiten suffer considerably firm 
scarcity of water and at times almost die from thirst ; as they do not preserve crater in hmlai, ttuQT 
are often reduced to what little they may have kept by them in their earthen vei^s, aba not, 
unfrequentiy drmk it when it hns become quite thick and green. In the rains, the whole ooiin^ 
becomes inundated ; the water rises over ten feet and leaves their artificial mootnds like ep many 
islands in a huge lake. Docomotion then becomes impossible except by boat, white they have to 
collect all their cattle and keep them in their homesteads, feeding them on what fodder they mqy hive 
stored up daring the dry season, and on a grass which, like the rice, grows with the riro of' toe tralto 
and in appearance very mnoh resembles pacMy. These osttlo have often to remain tor., Watoa 
standing up to their necks in water, and as their food has to be stored up for them in the homtotoade, 
they are fed on the minimum amount necessary to support oxistenoe.; ConsB«|[ueator by the tod 
of the rainy season they are reduced to skeletons, and veiy many die in the prooesa. It ie 
that renders it impossible to Introduce a laraer and len haruy doeeription of eattle. Notwithsta^ 
ing all the difficulties this Chandol oommunity have to eontew agsdnat, however, they are itrongly 
attached to the home of their adoption, and resist all indnoements to abandon it, tor exuBpIe* 

hare been made to tranafer some of them to the Sunderbuns, but with no aieasuro of ' toecesi. Ttoy 
prefer remaining in the region to which they have adapted thamrolMS peraevertngly and lahorioust/, 
where they are not likely to be envied their lot, and where titoy eap dwell' togothav adiatinot eommn- 
nity with their own Brtomana, their o#q pnests, castoa and traffitowa. * Tbto^toenpationa and their 
enforced practice of going about Ih boato during a great^pottion 'of tho yosr bato rendered the 
Chandals a hardy and mnscultr race, whSe th^ to titoir unenrsad 

and therefore coatemptuotuf.. noigbbonra in reapeto of *fd;tonthfahiesib ; 

Furreedpore may be esllled, iu oompanttto tilth Dani^d toatitolt,* tolmahly haidtiiy tiratoi 

It is not subject to epidemio fevm like Burdwim- or H«ogtoy» tidr ts it eubjeol: to 'aa roitrayis- 
'{gant death-rate from any other eauro. The aotithern pertioo is liabla to otoatotoil ’ittototo. 
cholera, but that is owing to soaroito of water. ‘' Fever of an ordtoaiy deaoription and thtototo 
tism are very prevalent. Towarda toe close of the )tiint; indeed, totor is altnt>et.liliiT«risl> tototo- 
ing all with more or lest rover^y, bat the iufatibitanta of tibe place tore become to toa toum .of 
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to it, that are rarely imoudy AoecmTeaiejiced by their p«rio4ioal atta(!>ki. 
At *« J htalth the dietnot is admirably auataiaed and j^reaerred by ita river cyatem. It ia 

girt both on the eaat and on the west by immense livera which drain the land enclosed between them, 
white #veiy year the high inundation affords an ample supply of fresh water to the numerous tanks, 
and khals^ and the silt brought down tends gradnaliy to* raise the low lands and beels. 

It is probable that this oompamtively healthy condition of the Fnrreedpor© district will be of con. 
itderablo duration, for there appear to he no eaoaes at work which will affect it adversely. The aangea 
exhibits a tendency to sftt up between Furreedporeand Pubna,and to be seeking an outlet by fccans of 
the Oorsi river ; bot as Ime drainage is from north to south, and Furreedpore would still have a large 
river eompassihg it oh the east and on the west^ such a change in the course of the Ganges would 
be fraught with no evil consequences. The northern part of the district has, during the last 
hundred yeaii»»,bemi.nndetgm'ng a gradual process of consolidation by means of the silt deposited by 
the lafge i^vem^ In the north there remain now only one or two large beels which have not been 
thus filiM and in them the pvocesa is clearly seen to be rapidly going on ; and if nothing occurs to 
obftruct the present steady operationr of the oohaoUdation, such as the streams silting up within their 
own baahs and leaving the beok fa Hatu gtio, we may look forwaM to see in time the present lonesome 
swamps of the south one after another gradually converted into high rich ground teeming with the 
datOi iuparii sugar^dane and c^her crops, which are now only fouud in any abundance in the north. 

, Itj remains to eommenton the peculiarities represented, by the several returns from each police 
division. Fnrreedpoi^ for |itstance» possesses only a population of 558 to the square mile, but this is 
easily aobodnted for by a large portion of its area being covered by the lake called Dol Samoodra. 
Deorah is reported to possess and Bboognah 846 inhabitants to the square mile. Tbese two are 
the moat densely populated thannahsin the district, but are physically very different from each other— 
the former lying m the inundated tract, whereas the latter is comparatively dry. Through Deorah 
run the Kumar add Seetul Lukhya, the former meandering all over the thannah, and these rivers join 
at Bhangah. Tbrougbout their length their banks are covered by one continuous village, thickly 
peopled. Bhangah Is a large and important town, the principal seat of commerce in the district, 
situated on the high road to Calcutta from the whole of Bastem Bengal, and a place where mdoK 
produce changes bands. The banks of the Barasee, in Bbusnah, are densely populated, and although* 
Beydpur haa lost much of ita former importance and notoriety as a great centre of trade, it is still a 
village which extendi for miles* The comparative sparseness of the population in Gopalgunge results 
from this country being to a large extent covered by water all the year round, and nowhere, excepting 
in the immediate proximity of the Mudhumutty^ is the land not immersed several feet during the 
prevdence of the annual inundation. That the rich and high country to the north about Goalundo 
and Pangea should poaaeas a population of 767 and 717 respectively to the square mile, is not 
surprising. The eensua, it must be borne in mind, was taken towards the close of the cold weather, 
at a time when the paddy is all gathered in the inundated tracts, and where again no cold weather 
crops are grown* The males <?f these parts generally migrate southwards in search of employment to 
the Sunderbuns, Or go thereto cut timber which they import ; some too were attracted north by the 
works on the Eastern Bengal ftailway which runs through Belgachi and Goalundo. It is to the 
amount of repairs rendered necessary By the severe floods of last year that I attribute the return of 
a large excess in the male population of those thannahs. 


JSmMthi on tio Osmui qf HTuddea C. C. Stivws, Esq*, Majtitrate and Collector. 

TfiBU ia no very considerable difference in density of population between the different portions 
of tw di«trfck. The everege for the whole dieferwfc is one person for 1-20 eoree of grow 
nrea. If roi^ livere, nnd unoulturahle end anoaltivatod tract* be deduc^, the average will 
nrol»Mj he pretty nearly one pereon to the acre ; but a* it i* not po*»ible to make an ewot 
otWh oeduewu which should be made on those aeoonnts, 1 prefer considering the gross 




WOMB, * 1 e . 

The densest population is to be found in the eub^msion of Kooshtea, where there i* one person 
to *97 of an acre* The remaining sub-divisions show the following figures . — 


Cbpoadangah 

Jtwnagbat 

Hfe^rphre 


1 person for 118 of an acre. 

1 „ * 119 


Of all the thumufoi the most den.«ly pop;ul»ted ».K<«.htev^« 

milei^ about area folto JS «>antiy tract, one should look upon it ae a 

tidemg the thdpni^h^ » 5 a" vl. AiSfflah is Nakaaheepara, in the sadder 

^»iwly dialed “The unoulturabl* area i* ««. 

as they do the large 

f^i^aaha ^ case nearly equalling, and in 
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ncaallT’ is ; for at that time in i^he eestera j^rts of tiie #rtriet» tifWOiaUjr io the Bot^goof enWitvlaioiS; 
many of the men were absent oatting rice in the Soadertwns^ 


The proportions in the sererel 
Cfaooadangah 
Meherpore 
Sadder 

, Banagbat 
Koosntea 
Bongong 


sub-divisiona are ea fojBo^t— 

... ... 1^000 males to 1.008 females. 

1,000 „ 1,061 

... liOOO „ 1,6?0 

1,000 „ 1,070 

1,000 „ 1.080 

1,000 « 1,107 


Among ^‘insanes;*’ “MUots," “derfand dumb,'’ “ Wihd” and “Iroeis,” the 4ii^)ro®«rtioa between 
the number of males and that of fnaales afflicted is very striking. ^ naotberiMrf enters and 
the relative proportion of the sexes vary veiy grcatW in different tbaaoidiiS, bhd it is Mb ia^peaeihle 
that the figures mav be to some extent ImperfiMt. 1 can readily nadfHrstiuld the relnets^ whhdt 
many a man would feel to declare theafflictions of the women of his family. At thosauetime tiie 
returns sre probably near the truth with refereoee to the males, andsaSelesitly'SC iipea mke wbete 
to enable us to say oomfldenUy that women do enjoy a greater inmaunity from the'epeeimd evfli thkn 
men. 


The returns show that in the distriet at large, of every 1,000 pereona, 7 are aitehdit^ ^riemcnteiy 
ichoole, and that of e?ery 1,000 hove, dO (or 1 in 26) are “ soholare.*' The pr(^ortionB in the aevefal 
8ab.divisions may be studied with^interest. They are as follows ■ 

8ttt.divWi». SdMUn to eMA Ksls sehrim to esdi 

1,000 popAsUott. iiOOOboySi 


Sudder ... 

ess aee 

68 

Banaghat 

, ••• 10 ee* 

00 

Bong^i^ 

• e. 0 

44 

ChoOadangah 

eat ^ «•« 

80 

Meherpore 

See 0 ••• 

27 

Kooshtea 

«es 4 

19 


The particular thannahs which stand highest are the foQowing:— 


Tbtnimli. 

SdMilanto 

l/XXlpopalstioa’. 

Mak Mholani to 

KUhnaghur e*. 

16 ... 

«e 

Kishangu&ge 

16 ... 

•• 

Nakasheepara 

16 ... 

tb 82 

8an%ar 

14 ... 

, sea 94 

Baoa^at 

u ... 

vs 08 


The first three are in the eudder sab.divieion, and the othere in Banaghat. 

These figures plainly show that elementary education is much more cultivated in the southern 
and western parts of the distriot than in the eastern, eentrUl, and nortbm'n. 

l^e proportion of inhabitants to bouses varies in this distriot from 6‘7 to 1 in Kooshtea, to 
4-4 to 1 in the Banaghat suh^livirion. The average throughout the dirtriot is 6'lO to 1. The low 
rate at Banaghat is, 1 think, due to the effleets of the epidemio fever which some years a^o devested 
the sub-divuimi. Even now Banaghat is generally considered the least healthy sab«division in the 
district. 


The Mussulmans exceed Ae Hindoos by 165,484. The former eonstitute a little more than 64 
per cent., and the latter a little less than 46| per pent, of the population pf the district. Pel^eof 
other sects, of whom Christians are nearly foar.nftfis, comprise rathm less than j per cent. This 
proportion of Christians will probably be found to he Very high in oompaHson with that existing in 
other districts. It is mainly due to the Ohureh Mission, which has been for a gmuration eatabUsliCd 
in Nuddea. 

Taking the sub'divisions separately, we find that the weftern end southern portimis of lAo 
district are the most distinctively Bwdoo, while Mussulmans predmninate in tits north and in the ’ 
east. The following are the exact figures 

Sab^Titioa. ParasatsM of l^nF 0 a■t•e«l of . 

Hlodop* MasssliBSw 

to popmadon. topopwarias. 

Banaghat ... ... 60t nearly ... 88 |nearly 

Sadder ... ... over 66 „ ... 48 

Cbooadangab ... ; ... 444 ,, ... . 66 

Bongong ... ... 48| . „ ... <WW« 6 ?| 

Meherpore ... .... 46 „i' . '68 

Kooshtea ■ ... , 'AH w -v ' 0*1^" ■ 

It will be oheerrud ihat/in the thannahs whkb bbtder. bu ihe'.ea<Mi. •liimlHD of thoiBhagirut^.: 
there is a predominanee of Hindoos. In fact it may be tup^dy etatad timta atadp- of dsemtiy .on the, 
west aide of tiie dtitriot is ohiefiy, Hindbo, siad .tlm rouiUw^ it dskddedly Mnsat^hitiKi in its 
l^pulatioB, and that the Hussttlmsawin ibenmtbmisl bredoBthiate. .' 4» .,.v 

The proportions of males to females vary in tbo ditfe|reni 4^ V Of ifiBfi Hindoos 480 £>• 46 ^; j 
of 1 ,000 Mussulmans 487 are rnMes j wd of l^ODO Ohrntisns mji fewer than'Slb aw nudns* .^liMeni'e 
singular differences which I eou|lms myself unabte to explMii. ' i. 



n tet been •bo«n abo^v that generan 7 in the diatriet then art^about 64 Miimolmana to 461 
Hhmlaht i in the 11 largeet towns and townships the pvapoitions are nearly 38 to 73. these if 
towns, 7 <iaottt(Ung the two largest and the 4th and 6th) are situated in the etrip of eonntrr wbioh 
has already been desoribed as Hindoo. The predominanOe of Hindoos is, as might te expeeted, espooi* 
sljy remwltable in htuddea, .the head>(piariers of the Brahmans in this district. Sooehtea is the only 
town .In which Mnsanlmans are the more numerous, and it is situated in the Mussulman part of the 
distriot. Even here, however, the proportion of Hindoos is higher than in the average of the aub<‘ 
division, bmng very nearly 40 per eent. as agmust 86|. These facto seem to ounfirm the hapreaaion 
wKteh bad bepa previonsly formed, that the Hindoos are far more enterprising .than tote Mussnlmaoa 
and more ready than they^o tiAie advantage, for purpose of trades or professions, of the collection of 
, people into townf,' An ihstanM of thto is^ to he seen in the Kooshtea return. It wi)l be perceived 
that Kooshtea la .the only town tn the district in which the number of male Hindoos exeheas that of 
the females, the reiMbo is that Kooshtea is a new town created by and for trade, and that the 
Hindoos with th^r usual enterprise have betaken themselves thither for purposes of business, but have 
nito yet had time to eetlde'there with their families. If the trade of Kooshtea continues, wo shall 
certainly see in the eouise of a generatimi a Hindoo population settlii)g there and outnumWing the 
HttSsnlmans. 

Thm is U remarkable deBeienoy of male Hindoos at Beemugger and Nuddea. I believe the 
explanation of this to be that in many families one or more of the male members emigrate to Calcutta 
ind to other , districts to seek their fortune, leaving their families in their paternal house. 

Of the municiimlitiee. and townships, the following were included in the experimental census of 
1869. Beemugger, Raneghat, Santipore, and Meherpore. A comparison of the results then attained 
with , those of rae present censns will he interesting. 


Temii. 

Maliu. 

Fbmalsi. 

1 

Total. 

HaTB on fVCElASB. 

In 

1809; 

m 

m 

In 

1872* 1 

In ^ 
1869* 

In 

1878. 

8t&tip(we 

ie,i67 

18,206 

I3.M1 

16,480 

26,0D8 

88,686 

•087 

SoDiigliet 

8,47S 

4,266 

8,988 

4,605 

7,488 

8,871 

•187 

Ifebeipore * ••• 

9,014 

2,628 

8,178 

2,939 

4,187 

6,662 

-388 

BiAAgtfvM *4. **. es. se. 

1,946 

2,086 

8.668 

2,676 

4,499 

4,711 

■047 


The returns for 1809 were considered accurate at the time the census was taken. The 
rates of increase in the oaeee of Banaghat and Meherpore, etpecially the latter, seem extremely 
hiffh. In the ce«e of Meherpore I find eoine difficulty in accounting for this ; both towns have no 
doubt deriv^ advantage from having been made the bead-quarters of suh-divisions, but the 
situation of Banaghat on the nailway seems so much the more favourable that I should have 
certainly ezpeoted to find an ezoeptionally large inoreaee there. * 


The PopuUtioU of thie dietriet has always been under-estimated. In Thorttfon t Gat^^r 
I find tbiS Nuddea (eomewhat leu extensive than it now is) was said to contain 208,736 
inhabitatoto. The survey estifflsto in the year 1866 was 661,229. It was not until the ^ar 
1868 when Mr. Monro had a rough enumeration made, that the slightest approwh to the real 
made. Even Mr. Monro’s enumeration was very far below the troth. His total wee 
1218000 but this number did not apparently include the town 

the of ComoPcoHy had not been added to the district. Abwt 200,000 people must 

deaddddontiiMe twoaoeountoswebavethen a total of about 1,400,000. Making every “M®"" 
once for eubaaquent inoreese of population, it eeeme clear that the ,1!,^ 

Th^ total nu^r Of houses enumerated by Mr. Monro’s orders was 280, IW, and 
s^s te a houu mu thus 81. In Kooshtea the proportion was 6f to 1 . and in Banaghat it was 4| to 
1, while in the other sub-divieione it raiiged between thou two extremes. These resu s oorresp 
very eioedy with those which I have given above. 

The proportione between Hindooe and Muuulmans correspond ^ually 
in thoreoE*oonene, Mr. Monro’e figures, eub-divition by sub-division, are u follows . 


flnhdtvisioM. 

Banaghat 

Kishhaghur 

HPhaoedangdi 

Bpi^g 

lldierptae 

K60ibtit 

TIh) whole diitriet 


Poiiieutoge 

of Mu88ulmaiii. 

88 

43 

66 
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I do not find among Mr, J^Jonro’^ paper* any domparieon batmen the eexe* ea<H^ m Blndop 
and in Musaalman rillageij and information of thia eort I eannatgivie with leferenoe to. the late 
oenauB, Mr Monro*a general conoltiaiona were that in Muaanlman rittagee there were I man to 
women, and 1* boys to 1 girl, while in Hindoo villages the proportiona were 1 man to women, and 
1 J boys to 1 girl. Eapreaaing these proportions in decimals and comparing them with the proper^ 
tion of total women to men and total boys to girls, we And*-* 


t 

Mb. Mokbo's fiinricSBaetoV 

fotsl weulW of Cettte 
of 187*. 

t I 


Of MuMidman vil- J 

Ugee. 1 

Of Hindio vfibgee. 

Proportion of women to one miui ... 

1-08 


idi; 

Ditto boya to one girl ... 

1-.8 

J’SS 

I’M iMoly, 


From the above table it would seem probable that the number of females was under-stated in the 
enumeration of 1869, and that to an extent amounting to about 16 per cent* in the oaso of adults and 
4 per cent, in the case of children. This concealment of females, amounting to 10 or 18 per on 
all ages, will go far to malke up the difference between th4 total figures of i860 ^modified W addition 
for towns and for Oomercolly) and the total figures of 1672, but the diffieuity still remains 
undisposed of, since the comparatively small number of houses enumerated in 1860 is unescplained. 
Upon the whole, I consider that the enumeration of 1869 was not so pomplotc as that of the present 
year, oqt bould it fairly bo expected to be so, but that Mr. Monro did infinitely more than had ever 
previously^been attempted in the matter of procuring accurate information. 


JEstract from a letter from F. J. Ai:.BxaW]>RB, Esq., Magietrate and OolUetor of Maldah. 

As regards the deneUg qf the population ^ the census returns quite bear out wbat I should have 
expected a knowledge of the physical features of the country. For instanpe, the Mahaunddy 
river may be said to divide the district into two distinct portions— the country on the left or east bank, 
from the north to the south of the district, consists in general terms of a Hdge of high undulating 
country .(known as the “borin”), covered at frequent intervals with thick jungle, and slotting away into 
undulating grass plains, which, when reclaimed and not submerged with water, an they are in many 

E laces, yield a plentiful rice crop. The quantity of cultivated land to that ^uncultivated is yet, 
owever, disproportionate $ the villages are small and often scattered, and the loealitv miasmatic and 
unhealthy, and the oonsequonoe is that the population of the four thannas (Q^ole, Maldah, Oomashta- 
pore and Nawabguiige), which comprise the area referred to, is mueU 6elow that of the other 
five thannas on the west bank. And in the locality spoken of, where the baaaars and btts are compara- 
tively speaking small and distant from each other, and the supplies and comforts of life^ and 
civilii^tiou less near at hand, and the locality unhealthy, we find, as we should expect, the higher 
classes and castes less represented; while the Polls” (a semi-aboriginal r^) and Dbangara, and 
such like semi-jungle tribes, who are the pioneers of cultivation in such outlying parts, preponderate. 
On the right or west bank of the Mabanuddy on the other band the land from north to 
south generally speaking, consists either of a rich ** matiiar” (loam) or an alluvial soil^ with (in many 
places) but little jungle or waste land, and with a less miasmaj^o and healthier climate, The oonee- 
quenoe is that in the five tbannas on this west hank the population is much in excess of the other 
four above alluded to, and the dasses and castes met with are much more mixed and oiviliaed. There 
is no remarkable excess of population in any one thannah over that of any other Which is not 
satisfactorily accounted for by the special circumstances above referred tp. That the population 
of the thannahs of Shibgunge and Kaliiaohuk exceeds that of the others, is suffleiently explained 
when 1 say that the areas they include are highly cultivated, and affoid resonroes in the way of 
a rich produce of indigo, mulberry (on which the silk-worm is reared), and cold weather crops, as 
well as same rice, which of course tend to a high rate of population. 


jybfe &y A. D. B. Gombss, Esq,, Oommimoner of tie Sunderlune^ on the progrese of eultieation 

ftfi the Sunderbune. . 

The portion of the Oaugettc delta known as the Sunderbuns is situated between latitudee 
2r SCy and 22^4Cy North, and longitudes 88^ lO' and 90^ 82^ Efuit of Gtewswieh. The extreme 
breadth of the Sunderbuns from north to south is about 81 milei, gnd its base finom the river 
Hooghly on the west to the Magna on the east, is about milesin length. It is jbounded on the 
north by the permanentlv-settled lands of the distrierts of 2^-mgannahsy J^ssore, km Baokergunge. . 
The river Hooghly marks its western Umits $ the river Megtm its boundary on the east; 
and on the south is the Bay of Bengal. 

What may have been the exact line Wbieh eepiwaied ^the forest from the cultivated braOtSt 
t^faen the decennial settlement of Bengal, afterwards declared permanent, wsk W^udol^ It li 
impossible now to determine, on account of the absence of anything like a sifrvay i8 

the time. It is true that somqjears previously, or between 1764 and 1773 A.0., the tBundifrmii^ 
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•» ihffl M C9lti«#4*8 dittneta on tho north, wwo curroyedand mapped, yet it it not only probahle 
of foreat,aarep»oaent^inthemaphy Major Benaell and dthwi, waa intended to aww the 
of^o onUirated and ntumi^Tatedtraeta in a general way without aiming at aoouraoy, but thire 
ia aiiHoiaBtdata to ooiM to tho. ocmeluaioo that oulttvation had in aome plaoea eitended and in 
otbora retrograded, between tt»e year 1778 k. D., when the anrrey was completed, and the year 176® 
A. I)-, when the deoennial aemement of Bengal was oommenoed upon. 


Between the. years IB12 and 1818 a part of the Snnderbuna was surveyed by Lientmanta H. 
and W. B. Morrieaon* The survey, however, did not eitend further east than the Bara Pnnga riv<^ 
which joins the Sobbadak. and ithmis the bouodary of the 24>Pergunnah8. It was followed by the 
eurvey eoaduoted hj Captain Prineep during the yean 182S<2d, when the line of forest, ae 
then enatingi wen aOenratefy laid down from the Hoogly to theJaboona river. The survey of the 
line of fidnaed^ forest meontinued by Captain Prinsep. was in the year 1889 taken up by 
Alex ander Hodgen, and in the eueoeeding year 1880, traced to its eastern limits, or np 
to the jeidt rivu* ONmgei tmd Megna, aeross the Bubnabad Islands. 

It w91 thus be seed that the survey of the frontier bounduy of the Sunderbuns was not a 
oontinitotit operation. Setting aside the survey made by the Lieutenants Morrieson, replaced by the 
later eoiwey m Captain Prinsep, it extended from the year 1882 to the year 1880, with an interval 
of Bye yei^ when Ibe survey operations were suspended. 

There fe, however, saffioient data to show that no progress was made in the oultivatiou of the 
Sunderbuns between the years 1888 and 1880, but that the line of forest as surveyed during those 
years continued to be the forest boundary up to the year 1830. 

In Lieutenant Hodges* map of the Sunderbuns, published in the year 1831, although the 
frontier boundary is taken partiy from his own and partly from previous surveys, yet the allotments 
on the couth of the boundary line are without exception represented ae being under jungle. Ihe 
reoordc of my ofiSoe show that active operations to clear the Sunderbun forest did not commence 
until the y ea r 1880; In that and subsequent years I find that all the allotments south of the forest 
line surveyed during the yeare 1822«28-24i were leased out sa being under jungle. It follow, 
therefore that although the survey of the line of Sunderbun forest extended over several yearl, 
and was not oonoluded until the year 1830, still before that time cultivation had not extended beyond 
the boundary Une as repreatot^ in the map published in the year 1881. 

Tn Attemntinff to asoerlsin tiie progress ef cultivation in the Smiderbuns, it will be advisable, 
j, fnrn to commence from the year 1880, and in the annexed tabular statement 1 have endeavour - 
Stotoow?- ^rto^« o'land deared and mndered fit for cultivation 

between that year and the present time. 

If the total area is divided by the figures representing the «tent of oultivatto l*nds, it wiU to 
found thtolSe SwetlSm a seventh of the entiVe area has been reclaimed from forest. To admit 

muS iiS^rilSh below the peroentoge of oultivatiou m emih district and 


Pistriot. 


2foPerg«mneibs 


\ 


Sub-divisionB. 
Diamond Harbour ... 

Barripore 

Buaseerbat eoie 
Satkhira ..0 


Total 


cultivation. 

64-1 
2861 
8-02 
6-16 

1037 


desBore ••• ■ 

wee 

t Kboolna 

C Bagirbat 

ees ••• 

SOS •es 

Backergunge 

ess 

Ji Petoapporo 
( pttfeooakhally 

Total 

... ••• 

... 



The entire Sunderbuns— 

Total 


8-88 

10-80 

966 

dm 

46 -ei 

44 96 

13-08 


Tbnt no more than a aetonth^the ontiw JJ® yiJSd tStToLd ^ have 

foito'two loojg yesirt he owisiderod slow **2**», .^numinn is owing to causes beyond the power 

may lie adduced to 

Of men to eoii|Wl. !«««,«» SXerSTthn sTnderbun foresfo, regwded as 

dl»wthtotlfo^peirto%SBBigni^t pr^f^ *^ Satkhira, we have leM ttom 8J 

^iWhe^fo 0Wilt to ^mtor•l: <^. we have more thro 8 
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Again, in th« Sunderirana aouth of the 24-P«rgannahi end Smen dUtrieta the peroeeti^ of 
ouUiration ia 1037 and 9‘A6 relpeotivelr, whilat v «7 near^ 43 par oent, of the entire tree pf the 
Baokergunge Sunderbuna baa wen cleared and oultivate^ The aeme grut and aattiettant 
nilea obtain in all three diatricbi, modified onlv by an alteration in the rate of Maeaement, irhieK oe 
the whole ia higher in Baokergunge than in the other twp diatrieta. 

Taking the flgurea aa given in the reoent cenaoa retuma, for whl^h I am indebted to the kind* 
neaa of Mr. Beverly, I find that the average populaticai per aqwure mile in the aub'diviaioB of Sat* 
khira is 394 against 287, or less than one>half, in the auh^vision of Phtooakhalljr. The same 
returns give the following figures as the average population per square mile in the three diatriote 
which form the northern boundarj of the Sunderbuna : — 

AtmgA Bwlwr Qt 
pfrioAi per 

S4-Pergttojiah0| exclusive of Oalcutta «ee eec 798 

Jesaore ... ... ' ... ... ••• ... 337 

Baokergunge ... ... ... ... ... di3S 

In earlier returns, although the figures are very difierent and ahow that the popalation baa now 
nearly doubled itself, almost tbe eame ratio ia observed. In former years as now, the population of 
the 24*Pergunnah8 was much larger than that of Jeasure, and the latter than that of 'Baokergunge. 

If in a map of the Sunderbuna showing the line of forest ga existing in 1880, we traee the 
■' forest boundary aa shown in Miyor BenneU’s survey completed in tbe ^ear 1772, and then oonneet 
the ancient ruins that are to be found in the Sunderbuna, we obtain three very irregular lines 
running almost parallel to each other. The line taken from Major Renneirs survey will be the most 
northerly,, and toe line of ruins.the moat southerly. All these lines disclose one and the amne faot, 
namely, that whether we take the past or the present eentury, ora period mnoh anterior to both, 
we find that oultivation followed the direotion of those rivers whioh formed the prineipal channels 
for the discharge of this waters of the Ganges. It the presence of sweet water which formerly 
as now attraoted settlers, and it is to its presenee at tbe present time, more than to any other oause, 
that we mast attribute the fact that the Baokergunge Sunderbuna are almost half reclaimed flrom 
jungle, whilst under the same set of ‘rales and similar settlements about a tenth only of the forest 
in the 24*Pergunnaha sod Jessore has been cleared and cultivated. 

BtaUmaU $howing the land brought into cultivation in the Sunderhune between the geare 

1880 o«<f 1872. 



Am oleared Md cul- 
tiyfttod, Inoluding 
imouUuntile vraite. 
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APPENDIX C.’ 


3l^mmtifMvnll»mhmniUlM>faeaiim^BiiuaaieofuiaiellitnliKm 

*riy«J«Ji»OT 1871 »«< 1872. / 


Dunuof. 


XWMffilf 

lUmMi. 

C0fttl8f«»6l6l. 


Votil npnubtuM. 

• 

1 . i 


immi k taking iht Otnm m Xi^ JhUmU. 

0 


M L t 

B». A. P. 

Ba L P. 

Ba. A. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bi* 

Butdma •>< 

Bt&ooonh 

Beorbhoott 

Mid&E^ 

HoogflJy ... 

Hoi^ 

■MiMUi 

«t«,* 

21 0 0 

*««*•* 

»**«•! 

, a 

800 8 6 
60 2 8 
26 0 0 
339 0 0 
199 0 0 
06 3 4 

■ « t «• 

*• 1 « • 

62 8 0 

1,047 3 9 
312 2 8 
181 0 0 
1,136 1 0 
776 16 6 
1,780 13 1 

. 

Total fw tk» JM- 
mtnBMm .. 

4,10412 0 

21 0 fl 

986 14 6 

62 8 0 


nm 0 0 

24<BAigumalii ... 
tfuddsft ... •*. 

Jenom ... • ». 

ta||||||iH 

269 7 1 

«*«*•« 

108 9 0 
66 2 3 
129 9 11 

■■ 

287 9 0 
486 14 6 
1,719 10 4 

« 

Total iht Pnal- 
itaeyJDvmm ... 

1,930 fi 0 

269 7 1 

303 6 2 

BB 

••ita* 

2,488 1 0 

Ikfoonhedalwd .. 

Disagepoio 

ilfflldftlt ... ... 

Bajibai]^ 

Bnngpon 

jBofilft ««* 

Puona ... ... 

2,080 6 0 
1,344 14 2 
828 18 2 
2,18014 0 
8,^02 8 4 
2.960 3 8 
1,200 0 0 

" 22 0 0 
163 2 0 
700 0 1 

*li k(* 

20 0 0 

464^2 11 
262l3 3 

236 12 0 
680 7 1 

237 8 0 
269 4 2 
668 2 9 

♦•«♦»• 

i •♦•••• 

♦••♦•« 

M*l«« 

•••••a 

•♦<••• 

8,126 9 6 
1,760 13 6 
1,839 9 8 
2,622 6 7 
8,940 0 10 
8,222 7 6 
1,888 2 9 

• 

Total for iht 
tMyo Dmtitm ... 

14,070 11 11 

976 2 1 

2,404 2 8 


.11 .1 1 ^ 

18,260 0 0 

Oujediog t 

Jnlpigoree ... ... 

OofilpKIIl f«i ^*1 

200 0 0 
601 0 6 
004 0 6 

M 

8016 0 
18 8 0 
8 8 0 

■H 

664 16 0 
742 U 6 
448 16 6 

• 

Total /Or M< 
BornDMaioa .# 

iQyn 

200 16 0 

■mi 

mQQQQ 

245 0 0 

• • • t* 

1,741 9U 

DftOflft .»• ... 

Fom^fKin ... 

KnSSr* 

Syilwt ... * ... 
c«d« 

012 0 1 

J0I6 0 
049 '6 0 
006 7 6 

♦••44k 

27 2 9 

414 0 1 

220 8 9 
611 0 6 
442 13 0 
106 9 0 
74 8 8 

mgm 

1,040 8 2 
2,124 16 2 
2,788 10 10 
694 14 0 
1,81716 8 
866 8 9 


T^/H' tk» JOm 
Jmmt ... ... 


jlllllll^^ 

1,030 7 0 

hhi 

• •#M » 

0,012 9 i 
• 1 

^9 

iffi*! s 
1:18#: 



•••*«* 

M**4* 

1,268 1 0 
4007 11 0 
2,862 7 0 
290 10 01 

1 

i ‘ 

flftiy p&Muk ... ' 

^ ^ _ t 


m 4 0 

1,066 0 2 

.1,-1 1 Y 

4 

f4*Mk 

»*« 

0,000 




























u 


Statimevd of Expenditure incurred in tcddng the C^us of Ben^d and compdit^ the returns 
dmng the years ISIl and 


Diitbict. 

f 

Bitablishment. 

TravtiWaj 

allowanoe. 

CoQt&ngeftdei. 

PHnllttg eUrj{ti» 

Toiol QipenditiiM. 


Patna 

i^afiakd 

Tirhoot 

Sarun 

CJhumparon 

Total for the Patna 
Divieion ■ ,... 

' w 

Rs. A. P. 

365 7 9 
61 8 0 
299 7 1 
420 3 2 
607 4 6 
10 0 0 

Rs. A. P. 

61 0 0 
102 9 1 
16 0 0 

Be. A. P. 

862 13 4 
211 9 7 
83 4 3 
343 9 0 
93 11 10 
172 6 6 

IRs* A** ]P» 

1 1 1 1 



• a *•« 

Ri. A.F. 

1,228 6 1 
268 1 7 
882 11 4 
814 12 2 
703 9 6 
197 6 6 

3,689 13 

1,663 14 6 

168 9 1 

1,767 6 6 

• 9 • t« 


Monghyr 

1,226 1 3 

019 10 11 

1,106 11 3 


2,961 7 6 


Bhaugulpore 

' 2,133 2 7 

407 12 1 

61 9 0 


2,602 7 8 


Pumeali 

8,937 8 9 

432 12 3 

1,110 8 7 


6,470 8 7 i 


Ddoghur 

261 8 1 

17 16 0 

29 10 6 

*»•**' 

299 1 7 


Doomka 

674 8 1 


96 13 7 

• • • , ^ 

670 6 8 


Qodda ' ... 

6.35 3 6 

68 io 3 

42 2 3 


730 0 0 


Bfymehal 

1,169 10 11 

56 4 9 

41 0 9 


1,267 0 6 


Total for the Bhau- 







gulporeDitmon .. 

9,917 11 2 

1,693 1 3 

2,486 2 11 


i* « 

13,996 16 

1 

Outtaok 

148 8 0 

871 8 6 

¥ 

296 4 1 

846 14 0 

1,663 2 6 


Commissioner’s office 

45 7 8 




46 7 8 


Poom 

484 0 2 

373 2 6 

91 8 0 

388 0 0 

1,336 10 7 


Balaaoie 

114 10 6 


31 5 6 

2,566 0 0 

2,701 0 0 


Tributary Mebals ... 

49 0 6 

P 

190 8 10 

120 16 0 

1,030 6 0 

1,890 14 4 


Total for the Orieea 


■ ' 





Dimioit 

841 10 10 

935 3 8 

640 0 7 

4,820 4 0 


7,137 3 

Bazaieebagh 

1,443 10 8 


169 16 3 


1,603 9 11 


Lol&rdugga 

2,048 15 11 


74 7 8 

I** 

2,123 7 2 


' Bingbhoom 

641 14 0 




641 14 0 


Maunbhoom 

1,476 11 0 


14 14 6 


1,490 9 fi 


: Tributary Mehals ... 

- 4' 

238 10 g 

i 



238 10 9 


Total for the Chota- 






• 

Nagpore Divism... 

6,748 14 4 


249 6 0 



5,998 3 ^ 

Eanutoop 

36 16 8 

33 0 0 

86 1 0 


164 0 3! 


1 Dummg 



72 8 0 


72 8 0 


,j Nowgong ... : 

60 0 0 

«<[■ • « • 

26 1 0 


..8« 1 0 


. Seobaaugor - 

£60 1 11 


23 16 0. 


274 0 11 

\ W' 

> liuckiinpore 

300 0 0 




800 0 0 


' Maria and Jyntorib 




V ' ^ 


Ijp, 

; Hina 

26 0 0 

60 0 0 

1 


76 0 0 

h \ 

\ Thtalfor the 

■i 

1 



* 



671 1 2 

83 0 0 

207 9 0 


MAM* 

«8110 : 



J 




'iW ' 

Totaj. ... 

fL>': t-v - 

64,346 11 1 

6,811 8 4 

11,966 3 6 

6,127 12 0 





m 


StatemtU of Swpendi/ure inountd u taking the Cetuut of Bengal and eomiling the return 

BtfriMjjr /Ae yeara 1871 ««rf 1872.-— (Concluded.) 



than of the JSxptmditun incurrtd in taking the Centut ond compiling the /teturm for Cokmtki and the 
, Suburbs. 


Be. A. P. Rs. A, P. Es, A. P. Bs. A. P. Es. A. P. “ 

Calcutta ... 7,485 16 . 3 1,174 4 0 1,739 5 lOJ 10,349 9 IJ 

Suburb* ... 3,461 8 10 192 4 9 76. 9 IJ 709 12 0 4,439 13 8} 

Total ... 10,897 3 1 192 4 9 1,260 13 1} 2,449 1 lOJ 14,789 '6 10 


lfj).—ExpendMuro inoarred in the Central and Braneh Census Qfflcet in arrangements for, the Census, in printing and 
issuing forms, and in the compHalion and printing of the results. 



Es. A.,P. 

Es. A. P. 

Rb. a. P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

Eb. a, P. 

Caloutta Head Office 

64,246 11 0 

1,970 0 0 

13,762 0 9 

20,186 13 0 

1,00,163 8 9 


Patna Branch Office 

16,338 13 6 

427 9 0 

739 1 9 



16,606 8 3’ 


CuttaokBranobOffioe 

4,599 6 41 




4,599 6 11 

Ht 

Total ... 

84,183 16 6 

2,397 9 0 

14,501 2 6 

20,186 13 0 


1,21,268 7 11 

Gra SI) Total op(A), 







(B) ANB (0) ... 

1,49,427 13 7 

8,401 6 1 

27,708 8 11 

27,762 10 101 


2,16,300 1 8 


^OT■.— To tho above expenditure will have to be added the coit of printing tbo Bcport^ which cannot yet be accurately calculated, but which ii eetiiaatedat 
Ra. 3,00U. 





CENSUS OP BENGAL, 1872. 


STATISTICAL RETUKNS. 




CENSUS OP BENGAL, 1872. 

» 

Area and Popvlation 0/ the several pbovinoeb of Bengal, 


Pnovivcso, 

Arm in iqiiuo 
m\\m 

Tot&l population. 

AioriNco numlwi of 
))omonn to the 
square mile 

Proportion perooni 
ofthomtaot the 
WTeral provinenM 

Proportion |»er (Knt 
of titi^ populetlou 
ill till Mion^ 
provlnoM 

The entire, Territory under the 
Ueatenaiit>GoTemor of Bengal 

» 

248,231 

66,856,869 

269 

100 

100 

Bxnoal 

94,539 

86,769,733 


3808 

arm 

Bbhak •■* »•• 

4f,417 

19,736,101 

465 

1709 

21)‘62 

Orissa 

23,901 

4,317,999 

181 

»-63 

• C'46 

Ghota Kaoporr 

43,901 

3,828,671 

8T 

17*69 

5*72 

Assam 

43,473 

2,207,453 

51 

17 51 

330 


Area and Popidation of the several Cemmissioners* in Bengal. 

% 


Vn 1 2X098. 


Area In equare 
milee 

Total population 

Aircnigo number of 
juraoita to tlie 
square uiUo 

rronorlienptf cent 
ortho area of the 
leveral diriaion^ 

l*n>portion per cent, 
of tlio prpulatiou 
in the leveral 
divieiona 

The entire Territory tinder the 


66,856,859 


« 

a 

Ueatencu^^SoTemor of Bengal 

248,231 

269 

100 

100 

Burdwan 

•a< »•« 

• •• 

12,719 

7,286,957 

673 

512 

10 JK) 

rpesidtmojr 

••• *•< 

aa* 

18,216 

0,545,464 

430 

(5*13 

979 

Bajshahja 

••• 

... 

17,694 

8,893,738 

503 

713 

13 30 

Coooh Behoir 

• «t • • • 


18,270 

1,570,703 

118 

5'35 

2-36 

BlMoa 

t*« a«» 

«*. 

26,004 

9,517,498 

366 

10-48 

14-24 

Chittagong 


aa* 

17,469 

* 3,480,136 

199 

703 

6-21 

I*»tna # ... 

* «• 8*8 

• • * 

23,t82 

18,122,748 

653 

[ 9-52 

1963 

Bhaug^pore 

• * « * * > 

88« 

18,086 

6,613,358 

354 

7*56 

9-89 

OriMtt 

**• 


23,961 


181 

963 

646 

Chota Nagpore 

f«a 

8 8 ■ 

43,901 

8,626,671 

87 

17*69 ' 

i 

‘ 6-72 

AMam 

•«« 

• « 0 

38,660 

1,662,692 

47 

14-86 

2*62 


ITwt,— .In oidMF 10 roooufillt th* IMM giWto « t»0 Ww pwww wiw ww 19^ uiiilftt lOilM. 

*>*» to«h. faMT M.U. 17 , Of tb*- 

1!Ii* 9»m of kr|« n w Imito gwtoraUy bow woIoM <b« libM-' 
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OENEBAL STATEMENT lA. 

4 

Ahstmd of the Area arid Population of each distriot in Bengal arranged according to 
PROViNOBS and Commismnefid DiyiszoNa 



. 


§ 

S 



AVSBiaSS OALGVLITBD VBOX ]>BBOBl)iirO OOIVXRS. 

- 


i 

a 

S 

If 

1 


I 



1 

1 

Divjiiioif. 

Diitrict. 

i 

?! 

1 

1 

S' 

i 

’! 


7 

i 

M 

i 



d 

1 


1 

1 

|a 

Ill 

ill 

U 

1 


BENGAL. 


W&ttemDktrioU, 










■ 

' 

r 

, l.Burdwan 

3,523 

6,191 


2,034,745 

678 

1-47 

392 

124 

4-7 



2, Banooorah ... 

1,346 

2,028 


626,772 

391 

* 1-67 

260 

78 

6-0 



3. Beerbhoom •. 

1,344 

2.471 



518 

1’84 

282 

119 

4-3 

Bukdwan 


4. Miduapore ... 



446,045 

2,540,963 

500 

2-65 

196 

88 

5-7 



6. Hooghlj urith 











<• 

Howr^ 

1,424 


822,703 

1,488,556 

1,045 

2-24 


227 

4-6 

« 


Total 

12,719 

25,842 

1,468,791 


673 

2-03 


115 

50 

Cantrell Distriot 

8. 












r 

6. 34>Pergunnah8 

2,788 


893,787 

2,210,047 

■mg 

1-78 

443 

141 

6-6 



Calcutta ^ ... 

8 

HI 

88,864 

447,601 


•12 

447,601 

4,858 

11-0 

pR£8It)ENCY...< 


* 

2,796 




950 

1-78 

534 

1.55 




7. Nuddea 

3,421 

3,691 


1,812,705 

530 

1-08 

491 



« 

>k 

8. Jessoro 

3,658 

4,247 

313,660 


667 

1-lfi 

489 

86 




Total 

9,876 

12,919 


6,545,464 

663 


607 

111 

6-0 


f 

9. Moorshedabad 

2'578 

3,763 

BUP! 


623 

1*46 

861 

118 

4*6 



10. Dinagepore ... 

4,126 

7,108 

264,526 


364 

1*72 

311 

64 

5-7 



11. Maldah 

1,813 




873 

1*16 

322 

71 

52 

Bajshahye . J 


12. Bajshabyo 

2,234 

4,228 


1,310,729 

687 

1-89 


110 

6-3 



13. Puagpore 

3,476 

4,206 

331,079 

2,149,972 

619 

1*21 

611 

95 




14. Bogra 


2,666 



469 

1*78 


86 



s 

15. Pttbna 

1,966 

2,792 


■Ittjyil 

616 

1*42 

mm 

101 

6-1 



Total 

17,694 

26,853 


8,893,738 


1*62 

331 

f 90 

5-6 

1 


16. Daijeeling ... 

1,234 


18,864 

94,712 

77 

• •• 




Couch Behar < 


17. Julpigoree ... 

mm 

• •• 

69,648 


144 

• •• 




1 


Cooobllehar ... 

1,307 



582,565 

407 

• t • 






Totai ... 

5,447 

... 


1,045,942 

192 

• •• 

■■ll 

31 

6-1 





mmmm, 









18. Dacca 

2,897 

6,016 

290,693 


B 

1*73 

369 


6-4 



19. Furreodpoie ... 

1,496 

2,807 

167,618 


677 

1-54 

439 


6-4 



20. Bac^rgunga ... 

4,035 

4,209 

821,667 

2,877,433 

482 

•87 

657 

65 

7-4 

JL' Av LA t • • ^ 


21. Mjmenaing ... 

6,293 

7,601 

308,068 

2,349,917 

373 

121 

309 

49 

7*6 




5,383 

6,589 

286,594 

1,719,589 

819 



53 

6-0 

1 


23. Caohar 

1,285 

389 

87,811 

206,027 


•8 

627 


6-6 



Total 


25,171 


8,517,498 

427 

1*13 

878 

68 

6-8 



34 Chittagong ... 

2,498 




451 

•43 

mm 

79 

6*7 



25. Noahhally ... 

1,657 

K(&[| 

142,156 

713,984 

459 

1-31 

351 

91 

6-0 



26. Tipperah 

2,655 

■iltr 1 

mmm 

1,583,931 

578 

2-82 

249 

mm. 

5-0 

Chotagong 


27. CiuttagongHill 












Tracts 

mm 


18,354 


10 



2 

6-2 



Hill Tipperah 

3,867 

... 

6,829 

36,262 

9 

**« 


2 

5-6 



Total 

17,459 

... 



■H 



88 

6*2 



Total far Bengal ... 

85,483 

• •B 

ZB 

86,769,786 


.,V , 


'75 

6-7 
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GENERAL STATEMENT lA 

Abstract of tk Area and Population of eaah distwot in Bengal arranged according to 
PBOVINOB8 and Oommimonerd DivisiONa — (Cuntiuaed) 


Divxttov. 

vutm 

* 

i 

a 

9 

1 

< 

i 

If 

P 

8| 

|g« 

i 

0 

1 


Avkhaoh 

T 

% 

OB 

CAX.CUL4 

■ 

h« 

S|1 

in 

|ssr 

• 

TKt> VftOM PI 

Kt 

(FOSMaO 

"1” 

r 

i 

In 

|a 

LOLrMNl 

I' 

i 

£ 

BEHAR. 



O' 

28. Patna 


3,412 

269,814 

1,569,638 

742 

1-62 

467 

128 

6’8 



29. Gya 

4,718 


327,845 

1,949,750 

413 

1-38 

299 

6!< 


T| 


30. Snalubad 

4,386 


276,041 

1,723,974 

393 

110 

337 

03 




31. Tirhoot 

6,343 

7,887 

642,087 

4,384,706 

691 

M6 

698 

101 




32. Saniu 

2,654 

4,350 

293,624 

2,063,860 

778 

164 

474 

111 

7-0 


w 

33. Cltumparun ... 

3,531 

2,299 

242,228 

1,440,816 

408 

■05 

627 


5'9 



Total 

23,732 

20,038 

2,050,639 

13,122,743 

553 

1-22 

...... . 

452 

80 

G‘4 



34. MoQfi'lijT 

3,913 

2,467 

328,174 

1,812,986 

4()3 

•03 

738 

•84 

6-5 



35. Bbauf^poro ... 

4,il27 

2,739 

829,372 

1,826,290 

422 

•63 

667 

70 

6-5 

Biiaugujlvoke 


3C. Puineali .b. 

4,957 


313,447 

1,714,796 

^6 

•84 

HIE 

03 

6‘5 

1 


37. Sonthal Per* 





• 







gonnahs ... 

5,488 

9,872 

230,504 

1,259,287 

229 

1-80 

128 

42 

6-4 



Total 

18,686 

19,217 

1,201,497 

6,613,358 

364 

1-03 

344 

($4 

. 5-5 



Total for Bekar ... 

42,417 

48,286 

3,252,036 

19,736,101 

466 

'l-14 

409 

77 

6‘1 


Okissa 


ORISSA 


38. Outtaok ... 3,178 

6,600 

281,430 

1,494,784 

470| 

1-78 

271 

88; 

6-3 

39. Pooree ... 2,473 

3,175 

143,920 

769,674 

311 

1-28 

242 

53 


40. Balosore ... 2,066 

3,266 

138,913 

770,232 

373] 

1'58 

2:i6 

671 

6‘5 

TributoiyMehale... 16,184 

10,178 

253,284| 

1,283,309| 

79! 

•62 

126 

16 

5*1 

Total for Orim ... 23,901 22,119 

817,647| 

4,317,999 

180 

■92 

195 

i 3i| 

62 


CHOTA KAOPORB. 


Chota Nao- 
roRB < 

h. 

41. Hazaroebagb ... 

42. Lohaadugga ... 

43. Singbhooia •*• 

44. Maunbhoom ... 
Tribataiy Mehala... 

7,021 

12,044 

4,603 

4,914 

16,419 

6,703 

6,486 

3,208 

6,368 

3,001 

150,493 

240,843 

84,416 

195,665 

80,870 

771,876 

1,237,123 

416,023 

995,570 

406,980 

no 

103 

92 

203 

26 

•95 

•64 

•71 

1-30 

•19 

110 

191 

129 

156 

135 

21 

?0 

10 

40 

6 

6-1 

5-1 

4-9 

6^1 

50 


Total for Chota 
Nagpore ... 

43,901 

25,766 

752,287 

3,826,671 

87 

•69 

148 


51 


AS8A11 


CoociiBbhab .. 

Asbam ... . 

Goooa Bbkab .. 

46. Gealpara ... 

46. Ean^p .>• 

47. Bturong ... 

48. Nowgong ... 

49. Seebsangor ... 

60. LttcikimjMnre ... 

61. NagaB^ ... 

62. Ehasiaand Jyn* 

teab Hills .<• 

63. Gavo Hill* ... 

1 

^nuu f 

i 

72,656 

103,908 

43,668 

4-1,050 

65,604 

26,398 

* 1 iU 

100 

166 

69 

70 
123 

39 

a«* 

• •• 

• •• 

•46 

'04 

•85 

•08 

^04 

a«« 

•a* 

«*« 

841 

1,723 

198 

1,461 

970 

16 

29 

13 

12 

23 

8 

*«• 

• f • 

61 
6-4 
6-4 
68 
6 3 
4-6 

• « • 


Total fin 

86,130 



2,207,463 

63 

• « « 





• RMMttcn 


ptfei. 









































OENfiRAL STATEMENT lA. 

Jbstrad of the Area and PcpuMon of THANNAH the merd RlftTRIOTB 

of Bengal * 



( 


i 

M 

11 



Amion OAtOVLiTBB IftOM mOBOING COLBXII. 

Hub'jDi vision. 

Thtimah. 

.1 

\ 

a 

1 

< 1 

1 

1 

«e; 

1 

1 

1 

|a 

P< 

ii 

111 

i 

1 

1 

1 


1. BUBDWA 

t4 DISTBIO 

T. 


✓ 

Burdwan 

185 

88 

16,447 

54,419 

294 

•44 

656 

84 

3-5 


Xhundghose 

115 

180 

10,679 

67,665 

588 

1-56 

376 

98 

63 


Indas 

124 

231 

14,298 

77,084 

622 

1-88 

834 

116 

84 

OUDDEB . . . ^ 

Selimabtid... 

112 

240 

20,660 

84,702 

766 

2*14 

353 

184 

41 


XJaugooria 

181 

864 

84,591 

1314^00 

725 

201 

360 

191 

38 


S^bgunge 

124 

181 

17,964 

81,896 

660 

1-46 

452 

145 

4-5 


Sulhdimional total 

841 

1,279 

113,629 

496,966 

590 

1-62 

389 

136 

44 

f 

Oulna 

144 

296 

32,452 

121,480 

843 

2-06 

410 

225 

37 

OULNA 

Bhatoorii... ^ 

118 

237 

19,128 

81,677 

-692 

2*01 

345 

162 

4-2 

1 

Muntessur ^ 

169 

248 

18,382 

83,181 

492 

1-46 

335 

109 

44 


Sub^dhmonal total 

431 

781 

69,962 

286,338 

664 

1'81 

867 

162 

41 

r 

Cutwa 

142 

157 

19,363 

83,099 

586 

,1-10 

529 

136 

43 

OtJTWA ,*.< 

Katugram 

145 

249 

18.608 

82,064 

566 

1-71 

829 

128 

44 

\ 

Muugleoote 

120 

171 

17,072 

77,665 

647 

1-42 

454 

142 

4*5 


Sulhdimmal total 

407 

677 

55,043 

242,818 

696 

1-42 

421 

135 

44 

r 

Bood-bood 

161 

224 

13,638 

91,301 

667 

1-39 

408 

86 

6-7 

Bood-bood 

Auegnam 

174 

255 

25,178 

115,393 

663 

1-46 

453 

145 

4<6 

\ 

Sonamookby 

197 

270 

16,432 

79,437 

403 

1-37 

294 

83 

4-8 


SuMimional total 

532 

749 

65,248 

286,131 

538 

1-41 

382 

104 

6-1 

f 

Baneegunge 

218 

289 

27,069 

132,282 

607 

1-82 

458j 

124 

4 8 

Banebounge.< 

EaLia 

181 

111 

8,642 

41,282 

228 

•61 

872 

48 

U-8 

1 

Niyamutpore 

272 

278 

12,368 

71,453 

262 

102 

267 

46 

6-7 


Sub^dmmnal total 

671 

678 

48,069 

245,017 

365 

m 

361 

72 

60 

’*■ 

Jehanabad 

143 

259 

27,488 

128,969 

902 

181 

498 

192 

4-6 


Goghat 

143 

262 

28,307 

136,246 

■ 968 

1-84 

520 

198 

4-8 

tv A0A II 

Kotulporo 

161 

837 

1^,622 

110;265 

685 

2-09 

327 

141 

4-8 

- 

Boynah 

194 

269 

16,048j 

102,005 

526 

1-38 

879 

78 

6-7 


Sulhdimmal total 

641 

1,127 

93,466| 

477,476 

745 

1-76 

424 

146 

.61 


DlffTRIGT ToTAIi... 

3,523 

5,191 

435,416 

2,034,745 

678 

1-47 

892 

mm 

4-7 

a. BAKCroOBAR PZ^ERtOT. 




Bancootrab 

55 

114 

7,944 


7 li 

M 

848 

144 

4-9 

Ondab 


664 

23.973 

121,861 

394 


168 

78 

6^0 

Bishenpore 

256 

214 

msm 

147,252 


•84 

688 

121 

4-7 

Cbatna 

228 

382 

11,269 



1‘67 

168 

4^ 

6-6 

GuDg^'ulgbati ... 


654 



H 

1-31 

237 

61 

6’0 

District TorrAXiM. 

lv 346 


104,687 

.586,772 

■ 

n 

■ 

■ 

6;0 
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general statement ia. 

Abstract of the AfCd and Population of each thannah in the several districts 

of (Continued.) 


Sub'Diviflion. 

Thannah. 

1 

I 

S' 

.9 

1 

1 

It 

!-■ 

I! 

Number of houses. 1 

t 

Tots! population. 

Avkrag 

V 

ST 

1 

SB CALCia 

ill 

III 

fiS 

ATBPVBOM r 

li' 

1ft 

URCSPIKO 

~r 

w 

1 

li 

coivnut. 

1 

1 

3. BBBRBHOOM DISTRICT. 

SuPDSH ...X 

' Soory 

Eajnugger 

Doobrajpore 

Kusbah 

SoJcoolipore 

Labhpore 

Barwan 

. Mowresfiur 

District TOTAL ... 


387 

141 

43.1 

386 

177 

209 

228 

450 

24,038 

6.823 

31,336 

27,951 

14,930 

16,195 

14,503 

24,164 

104,107 

30,985 

137,255 

121,393 

61,842 

71,945 

64,173 

104,221 



201 

221 

317 

314 

34U 

267 

281 

232 

- 

... 

1 

# 

4*3 

4*5 

43 
4*3 
41 
4*4 

44 
4-3 

1,344 

2,471 

159,940 

695,921 

518 

1*84 

28i 

' IMJ 

43 

The thauuah boaudariei of this difirict have not yet boon finally adjusted. 

4. MIDNAPORB DISTRICT. 

SUDDKE 

Tvhpook ...J 
1 

, f 

CONTAI ...|^ 

GuRBSTTAH... I 

Midnapore 

Naraingbur 

Dautoon 

Gopeebullubporo ... 
Jhargaon 

Bheempore • ... 
Salbuni 

Keshporo 

Daspore 

Debra 

Sabong 

Suh^dimional total , . 

Tumlook 

Panohooorah 

Mufllundpore 

Sootahatta 

Nundigram 

361 
300 
217 
516 
169 
• 407 
207 
229 
104 
109 
283 

1,185 

828 

592 

1,113 

493 

698 

505 

839 

379 

679 

454 

82,933 

23,543 

19,329 

24,001 

8,133 

13,303 

9,194 

19,381 

24,044 

20,332 

38,277 

172,672 

129,553 

112,372 

120,310 

45,560 

74,271 

50,860 

108,929 

136,359 

110,747 

214,755 

478 

432 

518 

233 

269 

159 

246 

476 

1,311 

1,016 

759 

328 

276 

273 

216 

2*92 

1*49 

2- 4.3 

3- 66 
3-64 
623 
1-60 

m 

190 

108 

92 

106 

101 

130 

*360 

163 

473 

78 

89 

47 

48 
28 
44 

H 85 
231 
187 
135 

5*2 

5‘5 

5*8 

50 

5*6 

5*5 

5*6 

5*6 

5*7 

5*4 

5*6 

2,962 

7,765 

232,470 

1,276,388 

431 

2*62 

164 

78 

5-6 

77 

164 

111 

111 

158 

249 

559 

217 

229 

268 

11,375 

24,332 

10,874 

8,479 

17,378 

77,341 

163,916 

64,188 

53,546 

108,827 

1,004 

990 

578 

482 

689 

3-23 
3 41 

1- 95 

2- 06 
170 

811 

293 

206 

234 

406 

148 

148 

98 

76 

110 

6*8 

67 

5-9 

6*3 

6*2 

Sulhdimional total , . 

Oontai 

Eugunathpore ... 
Egra 

Kedgeree 

PatfSpore 

Bhugwanporo 

Sub^dmmnal total . . 

Gurbettah 

Ghundrakona 

Ghatal 

621 

1,522 

72,438 

467,817 

753 

2-45 

307 

117 

6*6 

226 

126 

122 

75 

117 

184 

699 

327 

320 

119 

387 

349 

19,538 

10,295 

11,445 

5,900 

12,877 

17,671 

122,857 

64,579 

67,898 

36,003 

81,123 

89,812 

544 

433 

475 

480 

693 

488 

3*09 

2*60 

2*62 

1*59 

3^31 

1*90 

176 

167 

181 

308 

210 

267 

86 

82 

94 
79 

110 

95 

6*3 

5*3 

5*1 

6*1 

6*3 

6*1 

850 

2,201 

77,626 

442,272 

520 

2-59 

201 

91 

67 

437 

121 

91 

1,005 

278 

191 

24,941 

20,174 

18,396 

145,264 

106,480 

102,742 

332 

880 

1,129 

230 

2-30 

210 

145 

883 

538 

67 

167 

202 

6-8 

6-3 

6-6 

8ub-^insioml total,. 

649 

1,474 

63,611 

364,486 

546 

2'27 

240 

98 

5-6 

District TOTAL ... 

5,082 

12,902 

446,045 

2,640,963 

500 

2-55' 

196 

88 

67 

- — — — ^ 4 
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GENERAL STATEMENT lA. 

Ahstrad of the Area and Population of eaeh tNaNNAH in the severed d^biotb 

of Bengal,— (Coniimeii * 




1 

S 

0 

1 

i 



ATBIAGBS CAl^lATEP IBOX rBBOBPZEO OOLUXEf. 

Sub'DiviaiOii. 

TbAnitth. 

II 

'Si 

1 

xa 

<1 

1 

i ; 

It 

IP 

IJ 

\ 

1 

1 

t 



.s 

1 


1 

It 

r 

|s| 

iiS 

h 

Hoitses 

mile. 

1 


5. HOOGHLT WITH HOWBAH. 



Hootf hly 

62 

107 

19,136 



173 

631 

309 

86 


Ban^eria 

47 

113 


41,309 

879 

2-40 

366 

237 

87 

SUDOER ...< 

Bala^hur 

9l 

173 

15,696 




362 

171 

3-9 


P^naooah 

115 

178 

21,680 

77,332 

672 

1 66 

434 

188 

36 

1 

Dhuiieakhally 

121 

390 

31,216 


■i 

3*22 

299 

268 

37 


Suh - dii'isional total ,. 

436 

9G1 

98,689 

363,636 

834 

2-20 

378 

226 

3-7 

1 

r 

Serampore 

6 

7 

9,603 

38,463 

6,411 

116 

5,495 

1,000 

40 


Baidyabatty 

63 

138 

19,516 

80,291 

1,274 

219 

682 

310 

41 

SsaAMTOKE 

Hurripal 

138 

331 

25,096 

111,689 

809 

2-40 

337 

182 

4*5 


Kristonugger 

71 

.164 

14,660 

69,280 

976 

2*81 

422 

205 

4-7 

V. 

Clmnditola 

71 

163 

18,028 

94,141 

1,326 

230 

678 

254 

5*2 


Sub^dimional total , , 

m 

803 

86,793 

393,864 

1,129 

2*30 



4*5 

( 

Howrah 

12 

1 

21,491 

97,784 

8,14.8 

1 -08 

97,784 

1,791 

4*5 

Howrah { 


84 

159 

21,628 

119,037 

1,417 

1-89 

749 

256 

55 

( 

JugutbuUubpore ... 

76 

138 

14,648 

80,243 

1,070 

1-84 

581 

195 

5*5 


Sulhdivisiofial total ,. 

171 

298 

67,667 

297,064 

1,737 

1-74 

997 

387 

6-2 

* 

Khanakool 

144 

288; 24,677 

136,192 

939 

1-66 

668 

171 

m 


Anipta 

101 

212 

21,840 

110,374 

1,093 

210 

521 

216 


IfOHESHKEKA < 

Oolaberiah 

1 IRfi 

1 r 194 13,172 

69,906 

1 941 

2'76 


\ 171 



Bagnan 

7 X«jU 

n 180 

, 10,123 

; 68,098 


1 323 

f 



^ Shamporo 

87 

309 

9,842 

: 60,423 

695 

3-66 

196 

113 

Hi 


Sulfdimional total ,. 

468 

1,128] 79,564 

1 433,998 

927 

241 

385 


5*5 


District TOTAL ... 

1,424 

3,19(1 

^ 322,703 

i 1,488,666 

1,046 

224 

467 

227 

4-6 
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GENERAL STATEMENT lA. 

Abstract of the Area and PopvMion of each thannah in the several dibteioto 4^ 

Bengcd . — (Continued.) 



SUDDBR ...< 

Suburbs 

Tollygunge 

Souarpore 

Ariadaha 

Ooryapara 

Bistoporo 

Achoeporo 


Suh-dimimal total . . 

Dum-Dum ... 

Dum-Dum 

Bakabet ...« 

Baraset 

Taberiah 

Nyhatty 


Suhdimional total.* 

Barrackpore'!,. 

Nawabgunge 

Diamond ^ 

H.ABBOVR,.. 

Diamond Harbour.* 
Debipore 

Baukipore 

Sultanpore 

Muthurapore 


Sub-dimwnal total . . 

Barriporb ... I 

Barripore 

Protapnugger 

Joynugger 

Mutlab 


Sub-dmmnal total* * 

Bvssbbrha* I 

Kalinga 

Bufiseerbat 

Hurwn 

Husnabad 

« 

Sub-dmmnal total*. 

^ y 

’ Ealarooa 

Satkhira 

Ma^urah 

EjliguTige 

Asas^uee 

{ ' ' 

Sub^dlomonal total,. 
District total, «r- 
,eluom of Calcutta 
Calcutta ... 
District totALi *»- 
okme of Gdeutta 


23 
1 114 

119 

86 

63 

1 

f 134 
1 81 
1 

187 

235 

164 

43,061 

21,960 

6,407 

6,987 

10,506 

14,088 

10,136 

258,910 

117,474 

36,551 

27,609 

67,831 

74,229 

69,132 

11,256 

J 1,339 

3,944 

486 

865 

1,122 

•04 

1- 9 

•14 
1 67 

2- 74 
2-92 

2.58,910 
f 896 
( 439 

27,609 
309 
316 
386 

1,842 

j 280 

998 

88 

164 

192 

61 
f 6-4 
1 6-6 
30 
6^5 
68 
6^8 

m 

793 

112,144 




79f 

278 

6*6 

24 

41 

6,855 

' 34 , 291 

1,444 

1-72 

836 

289 

5*6 

j 166 

132 

101 

/ 214 
1 83 
243 
157 

14,670 

6,947 

14,987 

17,298 

77,719 

33,608 

81,998 

86,078 

j 711 

623 

853 

1-89 

1*85 

1*56 

.( 364 

1 403 

337 
648 

1 131 
114 
171 


389 

697 

62,802 

279,303 

718 

r79 

401 

136 

6-3 

42 

51 

16,057 

68,629 

1,626 

1*21 

1,346 

380 

4-3 

68 

61 

117 

j 181 

234 
216 
284 
859 
1 190 

9,095 

8,076 

18,066 

14,210 

8,242 

48,872 

43,167 

98,602 

76,164 

43,483 

717 

864 

838 

1 666 

1 

209 
201 
312 
( 209 

( 228 

133 

160 

154 

1 124 

5*4 
6*3 
5*4 
f 6*2 
( 6*2 

417 

1,282 

67,688 

309,168 

741 

307 

241 

138 

54 

1 ‘®i 

78 

229 

( 232 
( 160 
161 
79 

11,362 

6,529 

11,064 

6,896 

B 

j 629 

9.33 

156 

2-67 

219 

•34 

f 269 
( 185 

424 
453 


( 5 5 
( 5*4 
6*1 
61 

449 

m 

33,851 

196,410 

437 

1*41 

311 


5*8 

169 

100 

65 

28 

156 

1161 

126 

75 

22,401 

13,057 

8,439 

7,706 

113,629 

72,167 

42,872 

39,478 

672 

720 

785 

1,414 

■92 

M5 

2-30 

268 

728 

622 

340 

626 

132 

130 

166 

276 

5*1 

5*5 

51 

6*1 

362 

478 

61,608 

268,146 

762 

1-34 

667 

147 

6-2 

. 4 .— 

88 

}*8»l 

187 

150 

r 166 
i 111 
[ 381 
204 

14,681 

14,496 

7,772 

18.396 

7,893j 


893 

562 

618 

1*69 

1*35 

149 

627 

( 666 
436 
t 847 
344 

166 

83 

64 

6-4 
/ 6-4 
6-9 
( 7-1 
9-6 

718 

1,011 

62,737 

423,364 

694 

142 

419 

88 

6-8 

2,788 

8 

■ 

398,787 

38,864 

Ml 

1 793 

66,960 

1-78 

•12 

, 443 
447,601 

141 

4,868 

■ 

2,796 

4,981 

432,^ 

" 2,687,648 


1-78 

684 

166 

61 




ii oetiuiTO ot »i««dwl»w». 
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GENERAL STATEMENT lA. 

Abstract of the Area and Population of eadt thannah in the several distmots of 

•(Continued.) 



7. NUDDBA DISTRICT. 


- 

Eishnaghur 

163 

15£ 

22,573 

102,700 

630 

•9t 

64e 

13^ 

45 

* 

Hanskhally 

10^ 


8,218 

40,034 

29,710 

65,097 


•82 

46( 

7£ 

49 

Eishnaohur « 

Kishengunge 

Chupra 

67 

13(] 

47 

108 

BH 

B| 


63S 

61( 

10( 

7 f 

5*2 

5*4 


Nakasheepora 

ISb 

134 

11,902 

66,902 



417 

8^ 

4-7 


Ealigungo 

■i 

98 

10,214 


K| 

|BQ 

617 

91 

Hi 

« ■ 

Sub^dkmonal total , . 

698 

63S 

68,789 

334,076 

479 

•91 

529 

99 

4*9 


Tehatta 

193 

105 

17,838 

94,675 

491 

> 

•54 

902 

92 

5‘3 

MehSRFORR... I 

Melierporo 

Earimpore 

■ 

39 

16(1 

4,406 

17,756 


406 

523 

•80 

•86 

610 

608 

90 

96 

4-5 

55 

V 

Oangnee 

19!) 

171 

17,123 

95,767 

481 

•86 

wm 

86 

5*6 


Sub^dkimml total , . 

627 

476 

67,122 

307,684 

491 

• -76 

648 

91 

5*4 


Dowlutpore 

170 

151 

17,615 

97,679 

675 

•89 

647 

103 

5*6 


Nowpara 

Eoosntea 

137 

200 

16,386 

85,055 

621 

1-46 

426 

120 

6-2 

Eooshtea ...y 

26 

22 

4,342 

23,307 

896 

‘85 

1,059 

107 

5-4 

Comeroolly 

110 

242 

14,581 

86,264 

87,088 

784 

2*20 

356 

133 

6*9 


Bhalooka 

51 

106 

6,737 

727 

207 

360 

112 

6*5 

k. 

Bhadoolia 

93 

132 

9,625 

68,491 

629 

142 

443 

mm 

61 


8u b-dimional total , . 

687 

853 

68,086 

387,874 

CCl 

1*45 

466 

116 

6-7 

f 

Alumdanga 

132 

174 

17,036 

87,335 

662 

1-32 

602 

129 

61 


Chooadangah 

33 

38 

3,994 

20,674 

626 

115 

544 

121 

5‘2 

OHOOADANaAH< 

Damurhooda 

118 

109 


68,938 

499 

•92 

541 

98 

51 

1 





mm 

106 

416 

84 

6'3 

1 

Jeebunnugger 

■ 

m 

■1 


■ 

100 

462 

94 

4-9 


Sub^dimioml total. . 

439 

482 

46,419 

237,428 

641 

110 

493 

106 

61 


Mohosbpore 

201 

211 

16,791 


499 

105 

475 

84 

60 


Gowripotha 

111 

142 

BlKjlij; 

484 

1-28 

879 

99 

4-9 

Bongono 

Bongotig 

Sursna 

24 

19 


15.185 



799 

139 

4’6 

130 

150 

12,446 


610 

116 



5'3 


Gaighatta 

94 

111 

8,871 






4-9 


Gopalnugger 

89 

113 

8,207 


460 

1'27 

365 

92 

4-9 


SiMimmml total,. 

649 

746 

60,654 

818,770 

491 

1-15 

427 

93 

63 


Sontipore 

74 

63 

11,844 

60,436 

682 

•86 

801 


4-3 

BaWaGHAT 

Ranaghat 




79,762 


1-12 

443 

113 

4-4 

Ohogdali 

114 



68,326 

612 

1'38 

371 

117 

4-4, 


Jaguoli 

72 

B m 


38,446 

634 

1-43 

873 

106 

6-i: 

'‘‘J' 

SiMimional total,. 

'' 421 

6Q3 

60,947 

226,968 

639 

119 

451 

121 

4-6' 


District TOTAL ... 

•3,421 

3,691 

852,017 

1,812,796 


1‘08 

491 

108 
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ABKSiBAli BTATIBIIINT IjL 


0/ Arm imd PcpuHim of each temjnah in the moral 


DlSTBlOro <f 




1 

i 

s 

t 

r 

u 




ATtiiAQU cAMJUtATii) wwfc moWAird «Mr Wi* 

SilMiirlUOti. 

VtuHMIftllt 

H 

-IL 

1 

•s 

_L 

1 

_i_ 

\ 

i 

Jl 

Ji 

!<• 


E 


8. JB8S0BB DISTBIOT. 



Je98ore 

m 

320 

26,424 

154,058 

65H 

1'87 

481 

' 

119 

5*8 


Qoodkhally 

93 

95 

10,095 

21,421 

61,525 

062 

102 



61 

SaODEB ...< 

Moniratnpore 

S19 

265 

142,921 

653 

1-21 

539 


67 

Kaliagunge 

Keflhubpore 

143 


13,779 

88,214 




94 

6*4 


102 

159 

13,544 

9,506 

84,860 

832 

1*56 

534 

188 

6'8 


Bagherpara 

Pi 

144 

58,705 

569 

1 37 

408 

91 

«'2 


Sub*difiisional total,. 

899 

1,188 

94,769 

500,283 

667 

1-32 

497 


62 


Jenidah 

165 

247 

18,771 

85,594 

519 

1-60 

347 


6*2 

Jwit^ATf 4 

Kotohoadpora ... 

64 

88 

6,55s 

39,240 

613 

1-37 

440 


6*0 


Himinakoonda ... 

67 

54 

'mm 

37,404 

124,163 

667 

•95 



, 68 


SaJkopB 

190 

SSI 

18,004 

6.53 

174 

876 

95 

69 


Suthdivimnal total,. 

mm 


43,850 

286,401 

662 

161 

398 


66 

( 

Maprah 

Miuaminadpore ... 

222 

267 

22,166 

148,503 

668 

MS 

678 

100 

67 

MaOTJRAH .o { 

113 

150 

12,807 

81,887 

726 

1-83 

646 

113 

6-4 

( 

Sulkhia 

90 



45,330 

504 

116 

43! 

73 

09 


SvMwtmal total,. 

- ■, — 

426 

512 

41,563 

276,720 

649 

12}) 

539 

98 

66 

1 

1 Narail 

) OQO 

f S17 

19,474 

182,528 

1 862 

■ 

( 418 

j 121 

6-8 

Naxail ... < 

Kallia 


1 83 

8,676 

67,486 

1 813 

78 

( 

Lohagtinah 

251 

. . * 

228 

14,428 

99,029 

395 

m 

448 

67 

0-9 


8ab-divi»ional total,. 

433 

' 

623 

42,678 

299,043 

019 

1-29 

480 

88 

7-0 


Ehodbs 

■ 


16,279 

H0.443 

610 

•82 

746 

90 

6'8 

Ehoolka 

Bytagbatta ... 

■ES 


3,576 

83,253 

843 

67 

512 

87 

9-3 

Boomnak 

228 

170 

14,254 



•75 

623 

mm 

7-4 

V 

kf 

Belotffy 

189 

166 

8,225 

74,351 

393 

88 

448 

44 

■mi 

% 

SoMMomalloM,. 

695 

549 

42,334 

324,001 

466 

•78 

590 

61 

77 

'i 

Baoikuat ... 

\ 

Ba^bat 

VolnaM 

229 

111 

mSm 

28,328 

8,185 

5,859 

8,746 


605 

487 

1-34 

•95 


E 

1 

Bani{nd 

ICoRMgonga 

j '940 

( 141 
1 101 

45.160 

67,296 

j 331 

•71 

IIh 

■ 

H 



680 

655 

4^566 

299,518 

440 

'96 

457 

7l 



Bumcviotui ... 

9,668 

4,247 

819,660 

2,075,021 

567 

gmi 


B 



'r, I ""- 

HW ilTW ii «ad«it« (If ^ 
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OBNEBAL STATEMBET lii 

t 

Abstract of the Area and Topatatim of each TBAll^AB 4 the smral nmSctm of 

JieagaL —'(Continued.) 



0. MOOBSHBDABAD DISTBIOT. 


t 

I 

1 

22 

■I 


24,386 

1,108 

4-78 

234 

319 

H 


Gbrabaisar 

24 

15 

2,694 

15,194 

633 

•62 

1,013 

112 

66 


*Burwa 

112 

147 

16,860 

76,963 

678 

1-81 

617 

161 

4-6 


Nowodah 

88 



42,464 

483 

•76 

634 

98 

4-9 


HurilLurpata 

99 

129 

12,806 

67,704 

683 

1-30 

447 

129 

4*5 


Jelinghee 

1»8 

211 

21,734 

108,826 

660 

1-07 

616 

in 

50 

OITDDKH , 

Go was 

156 

207 

16,677 

82,687 

629 

1-38 

399 


60 


Dowlutbazar 

68 

136 

10,863 

43,779 

678 

1-99 



42 


Bhugwangola 

117 

237 

13,309 

61,176 

623 

2-20 

238 

if 

46 


Bewanserai 

101 

232 

10,811 

49,122 

486 

2-30 

212 

107 

4*5 


Budreebat 

89 


6,916 

25,964 

292 

1-76 

166 


4-4 

1 

Kaliaugunge 

121 

196 

9,728 

42,163 

848 

1-61 

216 


43 


Sub^dimional toiaL . 

1,195 

1,866 

136,960 

631,817 

628 

166 

340 

116 

4*6 

, r 

Asanpore 

22 

79 

4,785 

18,380 

835 

8-69 

233 

218 

38 

Lalb^oh or L 

Manoollabazaf 

14 

11 

6,874 

17,758 

1,268 

•78 

1,614 

884 

3-3 

CiTT Moor-/ 

BheJinugger 

20 

20 

8,177 

31,246 



1,562 


3-8 

BHKDABAD... 

Nulhatty 

14S 

211 

12,446 

64,981 

384 

148 

261 

87 

4-4 

1 

, BamporoHat 

168 

397 

21,093 

91,231 

677 


230 

134 

4-3 

' 

Suh^dkkionaltotaL. 



61,874 

213,696 

598 


29| 

146 

41 


Ookurdi ... 

107 

113 


47,117 

440 

106 

417 


■ 

EanpY 

Ehurgong 

146 


14,609 

62,892 

434 

1-17 

870 




Bhurtpore 

198 

229 

30,204 

125,218 

632 

1-16 

647 

■ 

■ 


$ub^in»mal iota}.. 

450 

■ 

66,909 



114 

459 

124 

. 

4'2 

r 

Bughtmathgonge. . . 

70 

121 

16,887 

7A3S9 

1,091 

1-78 

681 

227 

48 


Minsaporo 

,108 

161 

8,4«7 

86,288 

886 



79 

4-8 

JoKOiroRR 



184 

12.143 

62A95 


1‘28 

286 

84 

4-8 


Sooty 

114 

88 



485 

•78 

698 

94 

4-6 

L 

Shumsheergange 

n 

129 

11,848 

68)62^ 

119 

•92 

4^ 

■ 

5-0 

'y 

5,, 

Suh-dmmml totci.o 

m 

wm 

58,818 


'■m 

BS 

'■ ■' '■ ^ 

B 

4-9 

-Jl 

Bisteict total 

'?,678 

T" 

1 


^58,629 

625 

■ ■ i.:*^ 

S«1 

■ 

mm 

4*6 
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(JENERA.L STATEMENT lA 

Al>Strad 6f (he Area and fopukdam a/ each thannah in the several nmmasB of 

Bengal.— {(Mmviti.) 



* 


H? 


10. DINAOBPOBE DISTRICT. 




Dinagepore 

6 

23 

3,432 

15,647 

2,608 

3*83 

680 

672 

4-6 



Hajarampore 

392 

758 

35,880 

197,106 

503 

1-93 

260 

92 

5-6 



Beergunge 

303 

466 

24,835 

150,097 

495 

1-64 

322 

82 

60 



Ealiagungd 

297 

540 

16,746 

94,728 

319 

1*82 

176 

66 

6-7 



Hemtabad 

244 

358 

14,560 

87,089 

78>88 

857 

1-47 

243 

60 

60 



Bangsihari 

256 

698 

14,467 

307 

235 

131 

67 

5-4 



Oungarampore ... 

233 

485 

13,646 

76,196 

823 

208 

155 

69 

5*6 



Pateeram 

293 

649 

12,081 

20,459 

66,866 

•228 

2-21 

103 

41 

'55 

StTDDER 


Putneetolla 

467 

964 

122,700 

, 268 

2il 

127 

45 

60 


Porsha 

213 

. 311 

7,989 

48,803 

229 

1*46 

167 

38 

61 



Chintamun 

165 

398 

9,091 

60,962 

309 

2-41 

128 

55 

6-6 



Hubrah 

172 

202 

10,620 

62,907 

366 

117 

311 

62 

59 



Nawabgimge 
Goragbat or Banee* 

178 

339 

8,222 

46,763 

[ 

263 

1- 90 

2- 61 

138 

114 

46 

. 46 

5-7 

i 

6'6 



gunge 

57i 

149 

2,600 

16,925 

297 



Peergunge 

238 

334 

16,274 

89,296 

875 

1-40 

267 

68 

66 



Baneesuuoil 

186 

198 

15,567 

78,696 

423 

106 

397 

84 

61 


k. 

Thakooxgaon 

487 

336 

38,059 

219,865 

503 

•77 

654 

i 

5*8 

1 

District TOTAL ... 

* 

4,126 

7,108 

264,526j 

1,601,924 

364 

1'72 

211 

64 

67 


11. MAT.nAH DISTRICT. 




xii 

OSNSBiL STATSHSNT XX 

* * 

Abf^ct of ^ Am and PopvkHm of ocudi thaubab in mmd msiBidiB of 

jBenffalt’-HCoatiaatd.) 


a* T tszss. Jsr- 

• 

1 

1 

1 



ATBBim cwvuTiD VAOK ruiGiotiro ooitriciri. 

6ub dlvifion 

Ihaniiah 

j 

j 

( 

1 

m 

n 

i 

1 

1 

l 



S 

. 1 

JL 

_J - 

1 

Jl 


ill 

|i 

1 


12 . BAJSHAHTB DISTBIOT. 


1 


Bmuleah ,. 

114 

101 

Bji 

110,807 

968 

1‘68 

678 

178 

6-4 



(bdagui 

16S 

281 



213 

172 

123 

44 

48 



Janore 

176 

364 



617 

201 

267 


6-2 



Uanda 

262 

569 

B]Rrw 


852 

2-17 

162 


63 

SUODEA .. < 


Bandiukara 

1S8 

333 

13,724 

77,115 

559 

241 

232 

99 

6-6 



Bagbrnara 


394 


128,687 

858 

2 68 

827 

148 

60 

, 


Pootia 


269 

23,241 

143,087 

1,022 

192 

682 


62 



Charghat 

76 

125 





667 

176 

63 



Lalpore »». 

183 

344 


136,942 

743 

1-93 


142 

62 


8ub-^dtpi»itml iotaL . 




884,006 

681 

2-04 

309 

114 

55 

r 

Nattore 

194 

312 

29,447 

139,062 

720 

161 

448 

152 

47 

Nattokk ... <( 


Buraigiam 


274 

26,728 

127,941 

677 

1*46 

467 

136 

60 



Singra 

440 

782 

31,188 

159,131 

* - 

864 

174 

204 


6-1 


Sub’^ivUumal total,. 



86,363 

426,724 

SIS 

1*64 

812 

104 

49 


District total 

2,234 

4,228 

246,871 

1,310,729 

687 

1-89 


■ 

53 


la BT 7 KOPOBB DI 8 TBI 0 T. 








^ 





»* 

Mywngo 

NisDutgunffe 

174 

461 




2-65 

267 


64 


184 

264 

22,804 

146,458 

796 

1-48 


124 

64 


Durwanee 

204 

177 


119,624 

686 

•87 

676 


71 


Juldhaka 

247 

149 

21,011 

168,278 

138,674 

681 

•80 

1,129 

86 

80 


Dimlab. 

188 

58 


738 

•28 

2.016 

134 

66 

Sul>»KR .,i 

PHoorunbaree 

248 

161 


166,861 


•61 


88 

8’0 

Burobareo 


812 


148,269 


1-58 

469 


6'9 


Nagesaoree 

321 

117 

27.664 

m 


•86 


86 

6-6 


Oleepora 

430 

867 

33,148 


•85 


75 

7-6 



178 


18,267 

99.642 


•61 

914 


6-6 


Moltmga 


406 

16,788 


748 

2*70 

277 

112 

6-7 

kH 

PeeigttBge ... 

169 

406 

— 

15,648 

76,684 

477 

2-56 

137 

98 

4'8 


Sub-dMtimu^ t«M^ 

2^7 

KIP 

mm 

236,527 

I,7i6t2l6 

IBS 

is 


■ 

67 


Bhowaiteaguiiiite ., 

m 

86 

«>764 

67.491 



mn^ 


s 

BhOWANRJ'- 

(MmaMe 

149 





344 

57 

80 

onACxK 

SadooUapoK „. 



24,^ 

9i4w 


K1 

1-76 

331 

182 

48 

i < 

G«biii<l|^g« ... 

857 

■I 

181,274 

. . r . 

606 


246 

88 

8'8 


Svi-diatimt lotat 

mmm 

Kfi 


' 74,65« 

43^746 

547 

BS 

mm 

mm 

94 


p mm 

Dumor foTAi. 

3,476 

. , 

IS 

Ml, 979 

8]l49,872 

619 

1 % 

511 

96 









































general statement ia. 

Abdract of the Area and Population of each thannah in tlm several districts of 

lien^a I, — (Continued.) 


Rub’division, 


SUDDKII 


Bogra 

Sliariakaiidy 

Sheo)»guiigo 

l^anclibeeLeo 

KhetM 

Bndulgaohe© 

Adiimdigbee 

Sheroporo 

DlSTllICT TOTAL 



■ 

s 

... 




1 




t 





B 

S-S- 




rjB 

u 

c 

Thannali, 

E 

la 

B 

c 

1 

o 

_c 

“b 

c. 


.5 


k. 

M 

a 


1 

■ H 

s 



-1- 


B 

! H 


AVRIUfiR 9 CAU'L'LAI'EO EROM I'UECRltlRO f 




■ s - 



1 

® 2 a 

4* s E 

R 

i 

y. 

U = 4 

«•-'=: 

— t cj* 

111 

BIB 

1 


1 ^ S 

1 w 


14. BOGRA DISTRICT. 


mi), 

5.30 

40,2.3!) 

I 

210,401: 

<;io' 

l’47i 

414: 

112! 

5*5 


201) 

10,470 

ll.').N72i 

45,3 

*82j 

554i 

7(1! 

,5 0 

111), 

277 

11,071 

.5(!,(iH.5l 

47d! 

2-, 33! 

2()5i 

0.3! 

51 

aofij 

4.3.3 

12,3(10 

()4,4r)7j 

.31.3' 

2iOj 

140! 

(i0| 

5-2 

118' 

223 

7,174 

3K,(i32i 

327i 

I’SOl 

173i 

01 ! 

5 '4 

85! 

2!)3 

7.3(17 

3(1,743^ 

432, 

.3-45 

125| 

87 

.5‘0 

loi; 

4011 

15.447i 

83,557; 

4371 

2IOj 

208 

81 ! 

5*4 

Kid 

.30(1 

13,!)7lj 

74,030; 

44(i| 

J-sl; 

247| 

84 

. . i 

5*. 3 

1,5(11 

1 

2,()(!« 

127,00!) 

j r„S0,4(i7| 

4.)0j 

1-78 

1 

2:)<» 

1 

85', 

1 

5*4 


15. PDBNA DISTRICT. 


Si' ODER 


I 


PuLiia 

iJoolai 

Mutliurali 

Cliatmohur 


Siih-dirkional total . . 


SliKAJGUNGE...^ 


Slmzadpore 

Oolapara 

SerajguDge 

Kaiguuge 


Suh-divmoiial total.. 


District TOTAL ... 


318 

373 

.34 844 

180,03s! 5(i() 

117 

483 108 

5-2 

272 

807 

24,487 

158,98() 

5(i(i 

l-4(i 

888 

OOi (ill 

121 

214 

13,081 

04,417| 780 

177 

441 

no 

(>•8 

224 

31G 

24,538 

120,628 505 

! 

1*41 

401 

no 

5*1 

035 

1,800 

07,350 

555,01 9 

504 

1‘80 

427 

104 

57 

'274 

353 

30,219 

201,258 

734 

129 

570 

110 

(1-7 

214 

440 

26,1(11 

1(11,8.55 

750 

200 

308 

122 

0*2 

822 

328 

28,001 

211,048 

(!55 

1-02 

0>U3 

80 

7-4 

221 

371 

1.5,889 

82,424 

87.3 

107 

222 

72 

5*2 

1,081 

1,492 

100,870 

1 

(i.5C,575 

087 

i 145 

440 

98 

0-5 

1,0()() 

2,702 

198,220 

1,211,504 

010 

1-42 

434j 

101 



10. DARJEELING DISTRICT. 


SlJDDER 

Terai 

Hill Territory 

Terai 

900 

274 

... 

7,753 

11,111 

40,727! 

47,0H5| 

4!) 

17.5 

... 


8 

1 41 

1 : 

! 

(i-0 

4*8 


DiSTRUn' TOTAL ... 

i 

1,234 

... 

18,804 

94,7121 

i 

1 1 

77 

•• 



5*0 

j 


17. JULPIGORBE DISTRICT, 


No distinction 
made. ^ 


Silligoreo 

Fakeergunge 

Mynagoreo 

Boda 

Patgram 

277 

j 170 

’ 475 
104 

20 

( 1 

90 

28 

12,180 

9,593 

1,8.59 

24,420 

7,400 

04,502 
54,4()(> 
9,4.31 
141 ,.507 
58,019 

28.3 

j 370 

298 

558 

*00 

*08 

•19 

•27 

2,483 
( 4,53!) 
( 4,710 
1,572 
2,072 

44 

j 07 

51 

71 



5*8 
( 5-7 
) 51 

5-8 
7*8 



1,02c 

158 

55,4.52 

i 327,985 

320 

•15 

2,070 

! 54 

5*9 



Western Dooors ... 

1,880 


14.19(5 

90,080 

48 



8 

0*4, 


1 

1 

Distkict total ... 

2,90C 


C9,C48 

418,605! 

! 1 

144 

..• 


i 24 

1 

0*0 


d 
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GENERAL STATEMENT lA. 

Abstract of the Area and Fopidation of each thannah in the several districts of 

Sendai. — (Continued.) 
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< 
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Averages calculated from i>iiUCBi>iNG columns. 
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i 

gn 

U 


Y'- 

11 

> . 

s 

9 

O' 

m 

9i 

9 

3 

a|1 

b o 

k 

a 

m 

SoS* 

1 >■ 

sl . 
s?.& 

1 

So 

..AL 

1 

a! 


COOCH BEHAB. 


SUDDEll 


— 


— 







■■ 


IGS 


12.13!) 

7f),S84 

452 




72 

03 

Miithaltaiiga 

227 


11,S42 

82,303 

303 



52 

7 0 

Lull lijizaar 

17iJ 


11.2fi2 

73,381 

417 



01 

0*5 

Docnlialta 

20 (> 


15,014 

118,032 

573 



70 

7-0 

(Jo(K'li I’ohar 

3(H)j 

21,!Mi5 

125.000 

405 



71 

5-7 

i Tool M.ti gun ^0 
! Dotaoliod piooes in 

1 zillahft .lulpigorco 
and Uungpoi’G. 

m\ 

7,042 

r)0,8(;8 

21)0 



42 

0-4 

32| 

1 

l,(t50 

7,037 

220 



33 

C‘5 

Total ... 

l,8l)7| 

i 

81,820 

532,50.5 

1 

407 



03 

G'r> 


18. DACCA DISTRICT. 



1 

r ' 

1 jall)agli 

310 

617 

37,835 

210.81)6 

661 1 

1 62 

408 

118 

r)*5 


i 

8al)linr 

388 

.570 

30,419 

107,709 

432* 

1-48 

291 

78 

55 


Kapasia ... 1 

411 

507 

10,320 

100,235 

258 

1*23 

210 

39 


SvDnKit ...-j 

► 

Kovj)oora 

301 

419 

21,074 

155,110 

515 

1-39 

370 

70 

74 



Uoo]»gungc 

242 

517 

19,653 

120,770 

234 

213 

233 

81 

01 



Nuralngiingc 

117 

491 

17,800 

109,533 

936 

419 

223 

152 

lil 



Nawabgungo 

148 

275 

22,376 

136,910 

925 

1-85 

498 

151 

G 1 



iSnh-dtriHWHa! total .. 

l,92C 

3,302 

105,537 

1,007,073 

523 

1-71 

305 

86 

G'l 


r 

Moonshignngo 

230 

330 

27,074 

211,450 

919 

1-43 

041 

118 

7-8 

AtuoNSHlOl 

i, 

Sreenug’gor 

210 

320 

32,470 

248,424 

1,150 

1-48 

776 

150 

76 



Sah-dmsional total,. 

440 

C50 

59,544 

459,874 

1,031 

1-45 

707 

133 

7-7 


fj Maniokffunw 

230 

378i 26,016 

154,172 

070 

104 

408 

113i 

5‘9 

Mamokounok^ 

i 

JaO'orgiingo 

203 

473- 20.703 

154,153 

759 

233 

326 

131 

5‘7 


1: 

Harirainpore 

92 

213 

12,793 

77,721 

845 

2-31 

365 

139 

0*1 



Snb-diriiiioiial total. . 

625 

1,064 

05,512 

886,046 

735 

2 03 

363 

125 

6'8 

• 



DlSTHlCT TOTAL ... 

2,897 

5,010 

290,593 

1,852,993 

640 

173 

369 

100 

6-4 
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GENERAL STATEMENT lA. 

Jhstract of ths Area and Population of each thannah in the several districts of 

Jieilfful. — (('onlinuRd.) 



IrDDUR 

roALUNllO 

j 

1 Furrepdpore 

Blioosiia 

Awanjioro 

»Sudi]orpore 

Deorali 

Mukuoodpore 

Gopalguiigo 

Suh-dirimnnl iotaL . 

Goal undo 

Bolguchee 

Paugsa 

Stih-(Hm\oml totaL . 

District TOTAL ... 

142 

130 

15S 

07 

123 

222 

180 

107 

2(17 

2.)7 

74 

100 

320 

148 

13,1051 79,251 

21,200] 115,132 

10,482' 102,140 

9,852] 02,050 

10.415i 110,531 

18,203] 13(i,0()!t 

12,320| 97,000 

558 
84(i 
040 
. 040 
047 
013 
517 

r90 

1-03 

■70 

102 

1-48 

•78 

741 

431 

307 

847 

58() 

414 

ooo 

02 

157 

104 

102 

133 

82 

05 

0 0 
5*4 
0*2 
04 
7 1 
75 
7-9 

1,007 

1,381 

107,793i 709,451 

i 

005 

1 20 

514 

101 

0 0 

117 

136 

176 

220 

308 

380 

14,349 

14,80.5 

20,511 

89,725 

87,337 

126,076 

707 

042 

717 

100 

2'20 

221 

302 

284 

324 

123 

100 

117 

0-3 
5-9 
0 1 

429 

920 

49,725 

303,138 

700 

2 10 

327 

no 

01 

1,40() 

2,307 

157,518 

1,012,689 

077 

1*54 430 

105 

0*4 

• 


20. BACKBRGUNGB DISTRICT. 




ilDDEH 

^Iadatieepore- 

j Biirrisanl 

1 Jhidckatty 
! Nulolutty 
Baoliorguiige 
Melidiguuge 

Sub^dicmonal total,, 

Goiiniuddoo 

Kotaleepara 

Madareepore 

1 Moolfutgunge 

m 

•120 

00 

201 

284 

104 

310 

143 

301 

308 

20,134 

10,404 

11,492 

23,599 

17,541 

153,222 

137,430 

8f),404 

102,388 

138,070 

580 

1,005 

004 

057 

488 

‘03 

2-45 

1*50 

1'50 

1*08 

034 

435 

020 

030 

4!>0 

77 

128 

128 

117 

02 

7‘0 

8*3 

7'8 

8-2 

70 

y(i4 

1,232 

89,230| 711,180] 738 

1*28 

577 

03 

8*0 

201 

28G 

j 583 

309 
205 
f 330 
( 490 

10,305 

8,028 

22,110 

31,032 

159,811 

84,195 

171,331 

247,706 

795 

294 

] 719 

1 51 
•72 

1*41 

517 
411 
f 510 
1 500 

00 

28 

1 92 

H-‘.i 
10 5 
( 7-8 
( 7-7 

t 

! 8uh-divmonaI totaL. 

1,070 

1,334 

81,144 

663,043| 620 

1-25 

497 

70 

8-2 

i'EROZEPOUE "I 

PvTOOA- 
KHALLY . . . 

s 

Dcjkhin r 
5 haiibazpore \ 

Kewareo 

Perozoporo 

Mutliaree 

Sub-divisional total,.. 

Bowful 

Mirzagunge 

Goolfiiilially 

Khalsakhally 

Sub-divisional total . . 

Dowlutkhan 

Dhunya Moiiya ... 

8iib-dimmial total,,. 

District TOTAL ... 

213 

131 

282 

388 

no 

135 

37,841 

20,010 

21,150 

173,438 

00,800 

90,128 

814 

004 

352 

P82 

•80 

•48 

447 

783 

734 

178 

153 

75 

4'6 

4*5 

4*7 

620 

039 

70,010 

303,420 

.581 

1 92 

500 

120 

4*0 

104 

320 

133 

801 

219 

174 

120 

200 

13,080 

15,724 

7,837 

11,317 

118,895 

134,802 

07,293 

97,757 

013 

410 

500 

122 

113 

•53 

•05 

•25 

643 

775 

534 

489 

71 

48 

59 

14 

8*7 

8*0 

8*0 

80 

1,457 

719 

48,558 

418,747 

287 

•49 

682 

33 

8*0 

401 

357 

170 

175 

’ 12,238 
11,477 

1 14.202 
106,775 

248 

290 

•37 

•49 

672 

610 

27 

355 

9-3 

9*2 

818 

345 

23,715 

221,037 

270 

*42 

, 042 

29 

9*3 

4,935 

4,200 

1 ’ 

321,057 

2,377,433 

482 

•87 

657 

05 

7-4 


llwWMvnhixiMtrict mclud*! «»»> 807 .HU«« ail« of SaiidoxboM. <:hi«a;f Ijriu* within Tlnutuah KhnUakhnlly. 



GENERAL STATEMENT lA. 


Abstract of tU Area and Popdatwn of each thannah %n the several districts of 

(Continued.) 
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ATXRAGRB CAliCULATKD VROM PRECBDIRG COLUMNS. 
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21. MTMENSINa DISTRICT. 





' 

MyraGneiiig 

Gdo 

505 

30,999 

220,933 

332 

•70 

437 

47 

7-1 

’ ^ 

Mudargungo 

32() 

72!) 

22,643 

169.829 

521 

2-24 

233 

69i 7-.5 

SUDUKK .. < 

Gbulfurgaon 

462 

215 

11,037 

83,642 

181 

•47 

38J) 

24 

7(i 

Netrakona 

1,002 

1,328 

42,236 

351,380 

351 

1*33 

265 

42 

8-3 


Doorgapore 

373 

.585 

13,517 

112,900 

303 

157 

193 

36 

8-4 

i 

Foolpore 

382 

403 

14,193 

96,963 

254 

105 

241 

37 

6*8 


SiMimionai total. . 

3,210 

3,765 

134,625 

1,035,647 

323 

117 

275 

42 

7-7 

r 

Jiimalpore 

871 

451 

20,835 

175,022 

472 

1-22 

38« 

56 

8'4 

JUMALPOHK.. < 

Rherporft 

516 

444 

20,820 

154,225 

299 

•86 

347 

40 

7-1 

1 

Dewangunge 

401 

86 

9,016 

85,222 

213 

■21 

991 

22 

.. . . 

9’5 


Suh^dwimnal tofaL . 

1,288 

981 

50,671 

414,469 

322 

•76 

422 

39 

8- 

f 

Pingna 

120 

222 

12,842 

99,391 

828 

rsf) 

447 

107 

7‘r 

Anu . . < 

Mudhooporo 

Attia 

350 

774 

17,104 

126,922 

363 

221 

164 

49 

7- 

\ 

571 

921 

43,392 

309,888 

543 

rei 

330 

70 

7- 


SahdiviHioml total, . 

1,041 

1,917 

73,338 

636,201 

515 

1*84 

2K0 

70 

7-i 

Kishore- ( 

< 

Kiahorogunge 

148 

286 

14,925 

109,774 

742 

1'93 

.384: 

101 

7- 

GUNOK .. ^ 

Nickly 

163 

279 

13,334 

97,035 

595 

171 

348 

82 

7- 

1 

^ Bazoodpore 

443 

373 

21,115 

156,791 

354 

•84 

420 

48 

7- 


SHthdimmal total,. 

754 

938 

49,374 

363,000 

482 

1-24 

388 

65 

7- 


DlSTRirri’ TOTAL , . 

6,293 

7,f.0] 

308.008 

2,349,917 

373 

1 1-21 

1 

309 

49 

7' 



22. 

SYLHET DISTRICT, 







' Dhurmpasha 


375 

13,898 

95,240 


« a 

254 


6 


Sonamgunge 


231 

10,879 

60,619 


1 • • 

262 


5 


Ohuttuok 


680 

33,422 

205,0.53 



302 


f] 


Parcool 


439 

21,150 

147,570 

• • 


336 

ft ft 

7 


Tajporo 


621 

14,415 

99,430 

s • 


160 

a ft 

i 


Nubbeogungo 


429 

21,142 

110,006 

• ■ 


256 

a a 

1 


Abidabad 


325 

14,807 

88,566 



273 

a ft 

{ 

fciiDDER . . < 

SlinnkerpaBha 


305 

14,342 

78,864 



259 

■ ft 

t 

( 

Luslikerpore 

Noakhally 

• • 

524 

33,708 

11,065 

177,573 



339 


f 


• • 

181 

74,338 



411 

ft ft 

( 


Eajnuggor 


271 

23,042 

109;94.3 

• • 

t ft 

406 

ft ft 



Hingajeah 

% • 

201 

14,411 

98,893 

a • 

ft ft 

492 

ft ft 

i 


Latoo 

« • 

674 

39,425 

268,433 

ft * 

• t 

398 


I 


Moolagool 

• t 

112 

8,850 

5,758 

47,477 

* • 

• ft 

424 


1 


Jynteakpore 

• m 

105 

25,106 

• • 

ft ft 

239 




Oohainghat 

• • 

116 

6,276 

32,528 

• • 

a a 

280 




District total . . 

5,383 

6,589 

286,594 

1,719,539 

319 

1-64 

308 

53 




aSNaRAL 8TATBMXKT lA. 

I 

Jbstrat^ of the jirea and P<^^iukdton of each tbaitna8 »*» the eeveral pi l i TRt t fflB of 

JBengali-^OsaiistiM.) 



94. OErrrAOONa DtSTBIOT. 















































Jhatmd 


XTIU 

aSNBRAL STATBUBNT lA. 

of the Atoci and Population of each tbanKAB in the several DISTBIOTS 

Bengal. — (Oontmued.) 


i 

if 

d 


s 

1 

1 

1 

a 

i 

14 

S 

ja 1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 3 

1 

>5 " 1 


|_ _ « 


AmMOMflAAovLAnaD tioM moiiDiwa ooLmirit. 

TTo ir”ri”ii' 



[ 

1 


1 

1 

111 

1 

X 


TIPPHRAH DIBTBIOT. 


SlIDBSK 


Biahman* 

BBBU 


'' Conmilla . 
Borkstnptali 
Thorla 

DtuKidkaiidj 

J Narsingpiir or Tub 
' ’ kibttgra 
iltueegonge 
Laksham 

Jagannatb Dighee 
, Chagttlnyah 

' SvihdiMiOMl total, 

( Easbalii 
Gk>wripoorab 
Brahiuauberiah , . 

Suh dhumal total, 

DUTRICTTOIAt .. 


726 25,626 122,262 

335 20,854 103,608 

706 41,348 213,560 

047 83,166 167,001 

470 26,683 129,296 

512 18,818 67.584 

672 20,325 96,446 

882 14,779 72,202 

200l 23,778 114,702 


4,949 219,871 1,086,649 

326 28,296 130,10!> 

210 18,130 100,116 

466 40,714 211,061 


1,201 87,140 447,282 . . 

6,160 307,011 1,. 333,931 678 2 32 


372 .. 
249 116 


SoDBia 


Patna Ifunidpality 

Patna 

BanUporo 

Nowbutrore 

Muatovwee 

Paleegusge 

8uth4mtwttal total „ 


Dir ATOM 


Baruk 


{ Disapote 
Moneer 




Moneer 

St^Mkvitmal total 

Fpiooah 

Bukhtearpore 

Banh 

Mokameh * 

BiMimionai toM 

Bahar 

Eaw 

DttaMni 

SeMekhaal total 

Hmtmwstx, < 


as. PATNA DISTRICT. 

9 ll SI.O-^tT 168,90ol 17,656 


72 4,481 

284 13,307 

339 13,589 


87 11,168 
268 14,284 



190 15,378 

151 10,«30 

233 19,645 
182 i3,350 

70a 68,993 

I iiii pMni ii |fw >af»i " > 

850 4U|5 
406, 

•28l 25,179 

1,040 98,327 

-'-Tl 

8k4t8 269,814 


24,876 622 

72,746 791 


339 13,589 83,290 666 

432 18.546 103,741 532 

223 10,672 79,074| 407 

1,371 92,132 522,627 843 


61,800 2,919 
80,087 721 


295 25,452 141,337 1,071 


77,669 800 

58,956 641 

109,387 W4 
78,924 ik 

ikfm 588 

*266,191 882 
158,922 671 

145,776 620 

670,888 721 

742 


11 168,900 3,516 

180 346 112 

3’08 266 146 

2-87 282 109 

2-21 240 96 

140 856 66 

2 21 881 149 

1-76 M67 682 


479 198 


761 128 
891 115 

518 107 

15 118 

857 128 


OBNBBAI. STATBMBNT lA • 

(Ac Area md Fcpulcdm t>f each thaknah in the merai liwmxm t(f 

JieiificU,-^(C<akikwi.) 






30. aYA DISTRICT. 







Gfya 

Snerghotfy 

Bani^atty 

tJttree 

Tikaree 

463 

682 

362 

172 

1 284 

749 

820 

481 

174 

443 

48,892 
27,614 
16,270 
. 12,670 
29,168 

276,632 

162,962 

86,183 

76,862 

167,641 

697 

263 

245 

441 

590 

1-62 
r4ii 
1 37 
101 
156 

369 

187 

179 

436 

878 

1 106 
47 
46 
74 
103 

6'7 

66 

6-8 

6'0 

67 


Sulhdtvmonal Mai . 

1,863 

2,667 

134,504 

769,270 

410 

144 

286 

78 

66 

JeHANABAD.. I 

Jahaaabad 

Urwul 

376 

223 

784 

299 

41,227 

15,267 

264,563 

99,667 

677 

446 

209 

1’34 

385 

3.33 

no 

68 

6-2 

6-6 


8ub-^monal total .. 

699 

1,083 

56,494 

364,220 

691 

1-81 

327 

94 

f 

6-3 

Aurvkoabab 

Daoodnuffger 
Auningabad 
Nubbeenugger , , 

242 

667 

837 

285 

906 

637 

13,146 

36,341 

14,392 

84,647 

216,687 

90,930 

3.50 

323 

270 

118 

18l 

150 

297 

238 

169 

54 

54 

43 

6*4 

6*9 

63 


Sub-dimional ioiaL» 

1,246 

1,728 

63,879 

391,264 

314 

1-39 

226 

51 

61 

NoWiPBIl . . 1 

Nowodeh 

Bigowlee 

676 

346 

741 

311 

68 010 
14,968 

367,360 

87,686 

629 

254 

MO 

•90 

488 

282 

86 

! ^ 

6-2 

6'9 


Sxilhdimmml total .. 

1,020 

1,062 

72,968 

444,996 

436 

103 

483 

72 

6'1 


Dinuoi TotAi. .. 

• 

4,718 

6,530 

327,846 

1,949,750 

413 

1-88 

299 

69 

69 



30. 

SHAHABAD DISTRICT. 






ilMM . 

Amli 

Belowty 

Peetoo 

666 

309 

( 585 
( 348 
421 

46.762 

26,508 

24,224 

291,438 

170,928 

162,614 

j 706 

494 

1-48 

1-36 

( 498 

( 491 

863 

j 112 

^ 78 

( 6'8 

1 6'4 
6-3 


Sub-dwitienal total. . 

965 

1,354 

97,484 

614,980 

637 

140 

^ 454 

101 

6-8 

Bm» , . 

Bnxar 

DumnoB 

OhowM 

425 

201 

f 210 
( 301 
270 

19,478 

26,489 

14,090 

116,610 

170,329 

86,200 

j 673 
’ 423 

120 

134 

( 550 

1 566 

316 

70 

7 T 9 

6-4 

60 


Suh-diiMoMl total , . 

626 

781 

60,057 

871,089 

693 

.1 

125 

475 

96 

62 

SiMnAM . .'1^ 

Bhtugfton 
llf'dcli* • • 

SMMnm 

892 

822 

1,048 

658 

474 

636 

21,642 

17,481 

26,868 

161,469 

116,066 

176,169 

386 

860 

169 

142 

147 

61 

271 

243 

277 

55 

54 

26 

7*0 

66 

6*6 



1,78? 

1,668 

66,m 

443,703 

258 

95 

266 

3S 

' 'o'? 


BhttUiMali vitb 
Oliaibd • • 

Btungurh 

1 ■ ‘ ' 

788 

20 

924 

863 

t 

87,873 

14,146 

200,354 

93^896 

254 

877 

120 

154 

819 

245 

0 

67 

S', 

<'S 



1,087 

1,307 

51,519 

294,258 

284 

H6 

885 

0. 

49 

67 

■^"'^11 1 

ttmmtWAi •. 

4,886 

6,110 

275,041 

’'1,728»«74 

898 

pie 

m 

«8 

6'8 






XX 

OBNBBAL STATEMENT lA 

Ahtraa of the Area and Populatm of each teaIWAS in the setmd distwots (f 

Bengal— {CwtiAwi.) 


* 



1 



— ' ' ' -• 

AyiBAaU OALOVIATKO rfiOM PIBCBDIire COLCMNS. 



1 

B 

If 

1 

i 

1 

Ii 

11 

i 

1 

1 

8ub«dlv(uon. 

ThMin«h. 

1 

ll 
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1 

1 

!l 

1^1 

p* 
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n 

1 



< 
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JR 
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31. 

THIHOOT DISTRICT. 






• fr 

Mozuflferoore 

448 

805 

54,794 

347,463 

776 

1-80 

432 

122 

6-3 

SUPDKIK,^ . . < 

Budraj %mur 

202 

283 

19,847 

124,433 

616 

1-40 

440 

97 

6-4 

Belfiund 

137 

176 

14,263 

103,639 

756 

1-28 

592 

104 

7^3 


Kutreh 

307 

361 

31,292 

218,210 

133,183 

711 

118 

- 604 

102 

70 

ii. 

Part) Ehas 

217 

297 

20,712 

614 

1*37 

448 

95 

i 

64 

‘ 

8uh‘dimional total .. 

1,311 

1,921 

140,608 

926,928 

707 

1-47 

483 

107 

66 

• , 

Lalgunge 

171 

329 

18,238 

136,559 

793 

1-92 

412 

107 

7-4 

HAJEEPOJtE.. 1 
* 

Mowhweh 

242 

662 

29,637 

204,990 

847i 

2-32 

.365 

122 

6-9 

Hajeopore 

161 

331| 

21,161 

148,063 

889 

205 

432 

131 

68 


Mohnar 

• 

88 

84| 

8,177 

60,233 

6841 

1 

•95 

717 

93 

74 

« 

Suh-dimioml ioiaL, 

662 

1,306 

77,203 

543,845 

R22 

1-97 

416 

117 

7-0 

TaJFORE .. 1 

Tajpore 

Dulaingeerai . . 

474 

673 

62,786 

395,591 

243,083 

836 

1-42 

588 

111 

7-!> 

273 

284 

31,427 

890 

104 

856 

116 

7-7 

• 

Suh^divmonal total 

t47 

957 

84,212 

638,674 

855 

1*28 

667 

118 

7-6 

. ( 

Bowserah 

602 

481 

44,201 

304,504 

607 

■96 

« 

633 

88 

0-9 

DuKKHVNOA.. I 

r 

Bahera 

447 

343 

36,683 

266,727 

672 

•77 

746 

82 

70 

Durbhunga 

1 

390 

467, 

46,440 

307,678 

777 

M8 

659 

1 

116 

67 


M^dimioml total 

1,845 

1,291 

126,224 

867,909 

645 

•96 

672 

94 

6'8 


Shewhar 

203 

222 

23,961 

159,377 

786 

109 

718 

118 

6*7 

SeETAMURHEE I 

Seetaixmrhee 

290 

254 

24,993 

166,687 

575 

•88 

656 

86 

67 

Belamoohpukownee 

134 

133 

16,831 

93,679 

699 

■99 

704 

114 

6^1 


Jeley 

860 

393 

84,322 

297,866 

807 

107 

7681 

* \ 

93 

8-7 

■J 


StMimmal total .. 

996 

1,002 

98,607 

717,609 

721 

1-01 

716 

99 

7'3 

r 

Beoiputted Ehajow- 



17,770 

100,491 



' 

1 

102 

5'7 


lee 

174 

ISO 

678 

•76 

773 

MtlPHOO- 
BlfjJEE, , ^ 

Bhowareh 

Mudheypore 

Ehujowlee 

Hwriakee 

276 

251 

238 

185 

27,815 

22,865 

165,223 
' 137,251 

599 

647 

•86 

•74 

694 

742 

101 

90 

69 

61 

243 

162 

22,974 

13$,846 

573 

•68 

917 

96 

61 

;* 

182 

72 

1^1 

63,2») 

479 

•65 

878 

78 

6-1 


Lowkaha 

206 

83 

13,658 

84,210 

409 

•40 

1,016 

66 


■f 

Sulhdimmal total .. 

i,m 

860 

115,233 

689,741 

636 

•67 

802 

90 

60 


BiGrrmcT ToxAt .. 

6,849 

7^7 

642,087 

4,384,706 

691 

116 

•898 

101 

6-8 


xxi 

general statement la. 

AbM 0/ the Ana and Papalatim 0 / mA thahbah in the merat distmcto «/ 

(Continued.) 



32. SABUN DISTRICT. 


Chupra 


Sewan 


Obupra 

309 

370 

3.5,917 

236, 98() 

767 

1*2() 

641 

116 

6’6 

Deegwara 

116 

212 

18,003 

107,338 

925 

1*83 

506 

161 

5-8 

Puisa 

m 

508 

29,908 

222.300 

839 

1'92 

438 

113 

7*4 

Maiijhee 

151 

225 

17,208 

136,063 

901 

149 

(>05 

114 

7'9 

Bussimtporo 

246 

412 

26,039 

197,111 

801 

167 

478 

106 

7*6 

Mushruk 

274 

501 

35,526 

269 , .593 

984 

1‘83 

538 

130 

7‘6 

Sub-dwiiioHal total .. 

J,361 

2 228 

163,261 

1,1()9,451 

859 

1 64 

525 

I20i 7-2 

Sowan 

340 

588 

40.19(^ 

’ 282,18.5 

830 

173 

480 

118 

70 

Durowlee 

281 

471 

26,392 

201,836 

718 

108 

429 

94 

7-6 

Buragaou * ... 

422 

768 

40,441 

2 . 55 , 4.57 

605 

1'82 

333 

90 

6*3 

Burowleo 

250 

2!)5 

23,240 

1.54,931 

1 

620 

1-18 

62,5 

93 

*6'7 

Sub-dimional total 

1,2!)3 

2,122 

1.30,263 

894,40‘f 

692 

l*64i 
1 

421 

101 

69 

District total ... 

2,654 

i 

293,524 

2,063,86(| 

i 

778 

[_ 

164 

1 

474 

• 

111 

70 


33. OHUMPARUN DISTRICT. 


SuDDKR 


BfiniAH 


♦ 


f Moteeharee 



Kesariya 

tlludhobun 


G^indgimge 


Sufhdmmml totaL . 



Bettiah 

Lowrea 

Bugaha 


Sulhdm^Ofidi total, n 

4 

Disraicr TOTAL ... 


j 455 

336 
I- 397 
282 

( 146 
( 1.58 
251 
( 225 
( 173 
197 

2.3,001 

19,763 

34,537 

22.487 

13,149 

22,601 

142,887 

ii4,.5(;i 

230,484 

1.50,863 

84,873 

141,986 

1 566 
G86 
1 594 
504 

•67 

•75 

LOO 

•70 

f 979 
( 726 

918 
{ 671 

( 491 

721 

1 94 

103 

1 90 

80 

f 6’2 
( 5*8 
6*7 
( 6*7 
( '6'6 
6*3 

1,470 

1,150 

135,538 

865,654 

589 

•78 

763 

92 

6*4 

626 

348 

49,876 

289,522 

463 

i 

*56 

832 

80 

5*8 

.513 

579 

34,293 

170,760 

332 

M3 

295 

67 

5’0 

923 

222 

22,521 

114,879 

124 

••24 

517 

24 

6'1 

2,061 

1,149 

106,690 

675,161 

279 

. *66 

601 

52 

54 

1 

3,631 

2,299 

242,228 

[ 1,440,815 

408 

1 

•65 

'627 



69 

S'9 


/ 



XXll 


GENERAL STATEMENT I.A. 

Absti-act of the Area and Pcrpxdatim 6f each THANNAfl in the several disTekJTS 

of Bengal.— {Coniimei.) 


Sub-Division. 



34. MONGHYR DISTRICT. 



1 

MoLghyr 

170 

129 

27,438 

141,188 

831 

•76 

1,094 

161 

f 

^ \ 

Soorujgurrah 

m 

243 

28, .573 

154,004 

497 

•78 

634 

92 

r 

brnnKR , . 1 

Kumikpore 

301 

298 

25,987 

140,139 

388 

•83 

470 

72 

P 

t 

( 

Goginje 

719 

314 

51,770 

315,653 

439 

•44 

1,005 

72 

( 


HtMimioml total . . 


984 

133,708 

750,984 

481 

•63 

763 

86 

P 

^ ^ ( 

Tgotr 

293 

202 

37,262 

196.003 

071 

•89 

751 

127 

r 

Bkooo Skrai.. 

Bmliah 

470 

441 

59,653 

341,062 

717 

•93 

773 

125 

r 


Sub-dirisioml iotaL . 

7(>U 

703 

96,915 

537,725 

009 

•91 

765 

120 

f 

/ 

Sliaikpoorali 

344 

323 

88,734 

198,779 

.578 

•94 

615 

113 

F 

JtHJOEB .. 1 

Sekuudra 

283 

201 

20,407 

109,769 

471 

•80 

546 

88 

P 

Juraoee 

533 

218 

24,728 

137,117 

357 

•41 

629 

46 

f 

( 

Chukye 

474 

28 

13,622 

78,622 

166 

06 

2,808 

* 29 

f 


Snlhdivimnol total . . 

1,584 

770 

97,491 

524,277 

331 

•49 

, 

681 

62 

F 


DlSTRiri’ TOTAL . . 

3,913 

2,457 

328,174 

1,812,986 

463 

•63 

738 

84 

* 

r 

1 


36. 

BHAUGULPORB DISTRICT. 





j 

Bhaugulporo 

lf)7 

284 

27,436 

151,680 

908 

1-70 

634 

164 

r 

j3Tr‘i\ / 

SultaDgunge. 

180 

189 

15,206 

80,500 

447 

1-05 

426 

84 

r 

OUJliiEK • ft \ 

Colgong 

293 

295 

22,450 

116,122 

396 

1*01 

394 

77 

F 

t. 

( 

PurmesQurporG . . 

340 

101 

24,009 

139,408 

. 

403 

. 

•29 

1,380 

71 

r 


Sub^diimoml total , . 

986 

809 

89,767 

487,716 

495 

•88 

561 

91 

r 

Cr 

1 

Umurpore 

294 

415 

81,200 

159,234 

542 

1-41 

384 

106 

F 

Banka 

Banka 

240 

210 

23,709 

127,492 

518 

•86 

*607 

97 

P 

( 

Eatooria 

054 

192 

16,526 

06,015 

145 

•29 


26 

r 

% 


Sub-dimional total, , 

1,194 

817 

71,495 

381,741 

320 

•68 

467 

60 

1 

MttDEH- r 

Budhowna 

369 

176 

25, .530 

139,403 

.,378 

•48 

79 

69 

t 

POORBH . . \ 

Mudolipooreh 

503 

199 

45,357 

251,683 

500 

•40 

1,265 

90 

f 

< 


Suhdimkml total, , 

872 

376 

70,893 

391,086 

448 

•43 

1,043 

81 

t 

«. 

( 

i 

Soopool 

674 

284 

46,862 

279,102 

480 

■60 

983 

82 

( 

feOOPOOI. , . { 

Bongong 

263 

179 

24,718 

145,088 

652 

•68 

811 

94 

1 

( 

Nathporo 

438! 

215 

25,637 

141,567 

323 

•49 

658 

59 

i 


Sub»dimmal totai . 

1,27.5 

678 

97,217 

666,747 

444 

■53 

834 

76 

1 


District total . . 

4,327 

2,739 

329,372 

1,826,290 

422 

•68 

667 

76 



# - ' 








1 



xxiii 

GENERAL STATEMENT LA 

Jhstro^ of the Ateo, and Fopidation of each thannah in the several districts 

of (Continued.) 



86. PURNBAH DISTRI(3T, 


JL 


SUDDKK .. 

Punifiah 

Dbumdaha 

Gondwara 

Muniharee 

Kudbah 

Bulrampoi^ / 
Amourkusbah 

424 

514 

421 

240 

3()5 

323 

285 

4)G 

223 

215 

133 

543 

590 

505 

31,042 

20,100 

21,507 

13,655 

28,53G 

22,580 

20,313 

148,019 

102,338 

100.1.58 
51,929 

134.1.58 
11.5,901 
114,147 

351 

19!) 

252 

21G 

3(>S 

359 

401 

•98 

•43 

•51 

•55 

1.49 

1-85 

1-77 

i 

357' 

459': 

494 ! 

390 

247 

194 

226 

73 

39 

51 

57 

78 

70 

7.1 

4- 8 

5- 1 
4-9 
3*8 
4*7 
51 

‘ 5 6 

j UtMimional total .. 

\ 

! 

, 1 

/ 1 Arareea 

Arareea j l Eoiieegunge 

( 1 Muttoear(^ 

2,572 

2,634 

157,733 

773,310 

301 

102 

294 

61 

4*9 

431 

341 

273 

331 

153 

19G 

32,478 

19,153 

15,010 

182,871 

105,406 

88,718 

424 

309 

325 

•77 

•45 

•72 

552 

689 

453 

» 

75 

56 

57 

• 

66 

5'.i 

6-7 

Kishengunoe I 

V 

* 

Suh^dmtdonal total .. 

Bahadoorgimge . . 

SLisliengiinga 

Kaliaguiige 

8u\hdm»kml total «. 

District TOTAL *. 

1,045 

080 

67,241 

377,055 

3C1 

■65 

554 

1 

64 

1 

S^O 

393 

321 

026 

292 

252 

321 

27,072 

24,209 

37,192 

173,511 

144,104 

246,755 

442 

449 

.394 

•74 

•79 

•51 

594I 

572: 

769 

! 

I 69 
75 
59 

1 6*4 

1 6'0 

6*6 

1,340 

865 

88,473 

504,430 

421 

•65 

653 

66 

6-4 

4,957 

i 

4,179 

313,447 

1,714,795 

346 

•84 

410 

63 

5-5 



XXIY 


GENERAL STATEMENT LA. 

AUtrad, of the Area and J*opvlatmi of each THANNAH in Ote severed DISTBIOTS 0/ 

£en(f(d.—{Ctiatinuei.) 


• 

.1 

i” ' 

i 

a 



1 AYIBAGVe CALCULATBI) TttOM PBECHDIlTG COLUHIB. 



1 

1 

if 








' »ub4)iHtriut 

1 Thaiuinh or other 

1 

s 


1 

ii 

11 

s 

i " 

or 

Sub-lMvi^iuon. 

local divitiioii. 

i 


i 

1 

ft 

ht 



£ 


' 

y 

a 

s 

••1 


0 

1 

! 

1 

1 

£ 

S . 

l!| 

u. 

Ill 

1 

h 

J g 

& 

s 

1 


37. 

SONTHAL PEEGUNNAHS DISTRICT. 





( 

Within the Damun- 










Kajmkhal .. { 

i-koh 

, , 

805 

19,502 

20,164 

99,462 

■ • 


124 


5.1 

( 

Outftide ditto . . 

• • 

449 

91,428 

• « 

• • 

204 

• • 

45 

• 

Total 

-• 

1,254 

39,666 

190,890 

• • 

• • 

152 

• • 

4-8 

PaKOUR . . 1 

Within the Damun- 










i-koh 


383 

9,109 

43,049 



112 


47 

( 

Outside ditto . . 

• • 

665 

19,060 

98,255 

• • 


148 

•• 1 

5-2 


Total 


1,048 

28,169 

141,304 

*• 


135 

• . 

5*0 

• 

Sitr-Dist. Total . . 

1,343 

2,302 

67,885 

332,194 

247 

1-7J- 

144 


4-9 

( 

Within the Damun- 










OoDDA . . { 

i-koh 

409 

788 

16,992 

86,660 

212 

1-98 

110 

42 

61 

( 

Outside ditto , . 

.528 

846 

37,447 

206,780 

392 

1'60 

244 

n 

6*6 

I 

Sub-Dist. Total, . 

937 

1,634 

54,439 

293,440 

313 

* 

1-74 

180 

58 

6*4 

Nya Doomka I 

Within the Damuii- 










i-koh 

218 

292 

6,123 

85,142 

161 

1*34 

120 

28 

5-7 

1 Outside ditto . . 


2,310 

■ - ■ 

44,253 

256,121 

204 

1*84 

,111 

35 

58 


1 Sub-Dist. Toi'al . . 

1,474 

2,602 

50,376 

291,263 

198 

1'77 

112 

34 

5-S 

IjKOGHUR . . S 

j 

Thannah Deoghur") 

1,136 

f 1,164 

20,452 

126,631 


j 2-27 

108 

• » 

61 

• ^ 

„ Korou J 

11,413 

20,858 

120,966 


86 

* • 

6-8 


Total 

1,136 

2,577 

41,310 

246,597 

217 

2-27 

96 

36 

6-0 

Jamtara 

Thannah Jamtaxa. . 

598 

757 

16,544 

95,793 

160 

1-27 

127 

28 

5-8 


Sub-Dot. Total . , 

1,734 

3,384 

67,854 

342,390 

197 

1-92 

103 

33 

6'S 

i 

Total within the 










i 

j 

Damim-i-koh . . 

1,366 

2,268 

61,726 

264,313 

193 

1-66 

117 

38 

• 6] 


Total outside the 










i 

Damun-i-kch . . 

4,122 

7,004 

178,778 

994,974 

241 

1-84 

131 

43 

6'! 

1 

District Total , . 

6,488 

9,872 

230,604 

1,269,287 

229 

1-80 

128 

42 

5’4 



XXV 


general STA.TEMENT lA. 

0 / fc Am «nd ropuMm of ead, ihaiwab in Ou, mmi bbtr.™ of 

. (Continued.) 



« 

38. CUTTACK DISTRICT. 


i^TTi^nv.n J 

Cuttack 

389 

358 

35,957 

170,928 

439 

•92 

482 

92 

4-' 


Salipore 

286 

684 

40,329 

220,336 

770 

2-32 

322 

141 

5*^ 


Sub-dimional total . . 

675 

1,042 

76,286 

391,264 

579 

1-54 

375 

113 

6*1 

ICl7Mtin APAII A * 

Keudrapara 

294 

558 

31,085 

159,234 

541 

1-89 

285 

105 

5'] 


Patamuudy 

625 

374 

18,229 

86,851 

268 

M5 

232 

66 

47 


Suh-ditkional total, , 

617 

932 

49,314 

246,086 

398 

1-51 

264 

79 

4-9 

* ( 

Jajpore 

273 

681 

34,472 

189,475 

G94 

212 

320 

126 

• 5*5 

Jajpore 

Dhunnsala 

446 

993 

43,229 

223,069 

600 

2-22 

224 

96 

jf-i 

1 

Oolabar 

435 

622 

20,075 

108,001 

248 

1-20 

206 

46 

*^•3 


Sub-dimional total , . 

l.']54 

2,090 

97,776 

620,545j 

451 

1'81 

218 

84 

' 63 

JuacuTsiNG- r 

JugpitBingpore 

314 

604 

30,160 

180,886 

676 

1*92 

299 

96 

5-9 

POUl:; . \ 

JuggunnatUpore ... 

418 

826 

27,894 

156,004 

373 

1*97 

18?! 

60 

5-5 


Siih-dicmonal total,. 

732 

1,436 

58,054 

336,890 

460 

r95 

235 

79 

5-8 


Distukjt total ... 

3,178 

6,600 

281,430 

1,494,784 

470 

173 

271 

88 

6-3 


39. FOOBEB DISTRICT. 


SUDDJSR 

KhoOKOAU ...I 

Pooree 

Gope 

Pipley 

Li^baV 

Suh^dioimml total* , 

Ehoordah 

Tanghy 

Bbanpur 

BtMimmal total , . 

District total ... 

398 

337 

326 

470 

588 

600 

819 

119 

34,468 

20,219 

38,427 

2,878 

172,207 

96,096 

204,375 

16,073 

432 

285 

629 

34 

1'49 

1'79 

2-52 

0-25 

293 

160 

249 

136 

86 

60 

118 

6 

6-0 

4-7 

6-3 

5’6 

1,630 

2,126 

95,992 

488,751 

319 

1-38 

229 

62 

6*0 

583 

109 

251 

627 

164 

258 

84,632 

5,617 

7,77? 

204,272 

83,416 

43,235 

360 

306 

172 

1-07 

1-50 

1-02 

326 

203 

167 

59 

50 

31 

6-9 

6-0 

55 

943 

1,049 

47,928 

280,923 

298 

Ml 

1 267 

51 

5-7 

2,473 

3,176 

143,920 

769,674 

311 

1-28 

' 242 

68 

} 

53 
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oeneral statement ia. 


Aktrad oj the Area and Popuhtion of 

Bengal. 









s 



1 


Suli'diviHioii. 

'I'liannah. 

1 

2? 

tj 

bl.r 



§• 

•52 



s 

A. 



‘I 

.i| 

y. 


each THANNAH in tk several districts of 

—(Continued.) ,, 



40. balasoRb district. 



r 

Baksore 

2-28 

340 

17,382 

90,048 

395 

r62 

260 

70 

5*2 



Bustah 

189 

318 

11,017 

60,035 

318 

' i-os 

1«0 

61 

5 “i 

SlJDDKK 


Jolasore 

140 

107 

8,549 

45,723 

327 

1'19 

274 

01 

5*3 



Baleoap£il 

204 

419 

12,582 

69,416 

340 

2-05 

100 

02 

5-5 



Soliroh 

396 

822 

26,892 

157,444 

398 

2-08 

192 

08 

5 ‘!) 


Sub-dimional total , . 

1,157 

2,072 

77,022 

422,666 

365 

1-79 

204 

07 

5-5 


r 

Bhudruck 

287 

489 

26,418 

140, 679 

.511 

1*70 

300 

92 

,5-(i 



Basudokporo 

* 194 

230 

9,095 

62,088 

208 

M9 

22(i 

47 

■ 5.7 

Uttoj/tvl'l IV 


Dhamnugger 

2S4 

315 

20,3(«) 

114,299 

[ 488 

r35 

363 

87 

.5’0 


L 

Mutoh 

194 

160 

6,078 

84,550 

178 

•82 

216 

31 

5-7 


Sab-dimional total,. 

909 

1,194 

61,891 

1 

347,500 

382 

1'3] 

291 

08 

50 


DiSTKICT TOTAL ... 

2,060 

3,200 

138,913 

770,232 

373 

1-58 

230 

0/ 

, 5*6 


ORISSA TRIBUTARY MEHALS. 


of Edaka, 










Baiuuughatteo . . 1 

4,243 

fl941 

33, < (/8 

104,154 

! - 

•60 

f 86 

j- 12 

f 4'9 

IMoliurblmiij . . J 

1 047 

18,595 

94,526 

\ 146 

1 61 

Nilgiri 

278 

204 

6,319 

33,944 

122 

•94 

129 

23 

5-4 

Keoiijliur . , ) 

.‘1,090 

1,469 

175 

35,073 

181,871 

59 

•47 

124 

11 

5-2 

Pal .Lehera . , j 

452 

2,941 

1.5,450 

178,072 

34 

•38 

88 

7 

5*3 

Dhenkanal 

1,403 

399 

763 

34,903 

122 

•52 

233 

24 

5-1 

Taloh(ir 

242 

7,192 

38,021 

95 

•60 

157 

18 

5-3 

Ungool 

881 

352 

13,892 

78,374 

89 

•39 

223 

16 

5-6 

AthmiUlik 

730 

200 

2,897 

14,536 

20 

•28 

70 

4 

5'0 

Hindol 

312 

180 

5,849 

28,025 

90 

•57 

156 

19 

4‘S 

Nursiugpore 

199 

18] 

5,5(K) 

24,758 

124 

•90 

137 

28 

4'5 

Barumba 

134 

137 

4,950 

2,927 

24,261 

10,420 

181 

102 

177 

37 

4-9 

Tipriah 

Atbgurh 

4fli 

75 

357 

1-03 

219 

64 

5 6 

168 

191 

4,699 

20,306 

157 

113 

138 

28 

r)(i 

Baukee 

116 

140 

8,432 

49,426 

426 

r20 

358 

73 

5-9 

Khundpara 

244 

321 

12,109 

60,877 

249 

1 81 

190 

60 

50 

Nayagurh 

583 

637 

18,271 

88,249 

142 

ro8 

131 

31 

4*6 

Runporo 

203 

280 

5,310 

27,306 

135 

1-87 

98 

26 

51 

Duspulla 

568 

432 

7,577 

34,806 

61 

•76 

81 

13 

4-6 

Boad . . "I 

EboudMals .. J 

2,064 

f 716 
1 826 

11,269 

10,811 

67,058 

61,810 

j 63 

•74 

( ’ 80 
( 68 


( 51 
1 4*8 

Total s . 

10,184 

10,178 

253,284 

1,283,309 

79 

■62 

i 126 

i 

16 

51 


is a part of tho Mohurbhuoj Kstato under Government supmision. Pal Lchan is a tributary of Kootijhur, Ungool wd Bankee 
have hum eOnfiwated and are now under Goverunfint manageinent. Tbs Kbond blab in Bond are also mansgsd direetiy by tioromms&t. 
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» GENERAL STATEMENT LA. 

Ahstrad of tk Area md Popvk^m of each thannah in tk seoerd districts of 

B CUffCiL — (Coutiuued.) 




i 

1 ■ 



ATI{llA(lKS(’ALrDl,ATRl> PROI||PB«CBPT»i« COU’MVB, 



u 

n 



- 





flu)>-divi8lon. 


TliAnnah. 

s 

I 

1 

J 

o 

£ 

3 . 

sr 

‘2« 

7c ^ 

' S If 

|i 

1 

S' 

i 

s 

•f • 

.e 


. . 

S' 

oS 

o 

3 

C. 

<9 

Ct. 

p sg 


i 

i 



a 

1 

< 

•p 

e 

a 

'A 

1 

s 

H 

(ft 

§« 

C-a 
jw n 


ss . 

Sa-s 

fix 

h 

b 

tft 

c 

i 



41. HAZARBBBAGH DISTRICT. 







Ilazareebagh 

m 

485 

17,578 

89,005 

150 

•78 

205 

80 

5'l 



Goomoa 

mi 

870 

8,784 

42,07't 

02 

‘54 

44 

18 

4*8 



IvaBhmar 

m 

117 

4,147 

2.2,286 

149 

‘79 

190 

28 

5-1 



llarnghur 

7(IH 

445 

11,999 

64,885 

91 

*68 

145 

17 

5-4 

SUDDEK ...*< 


Taiidowa 

m 

' 5i0 

14,711 

70,091 

72,804 

150 

109 

137 

82 

4*8 


Chattra 

712 

690 

15,446 

102 

•98 

104 

22 

17 



JIuntergUDge 

C0:5 

475 

8,283 

88,242 

68 

•79 

81 

u 

4'6 



Burhee 

m 

410 

11,428 

57,196 

125 

•90 

140 

25 

5*9 



Tvodermah 

37i 

44(1 

8,910 

8,523 

48,039 

181 

M9 

111 

24 

5‘5 



Bagodhar 

450 

847 

42,981 

96 

•77 

124* 

19 

5*U 


Suh-dkimml total . 

5,197 

4,248 

109,84!^ 

547,770 

105 

•82 

129 

21 

4’9 



Paohumba 

562 

* 811 

11.323 

01,'78f 

115 

1-44 

80 

20 

57 

Pachumba ... 


Khurukdiba 

918 

1,328 

22,152 

120,500 

188 

1-45 

95 

24 

57 



Gowati 

344 

3)0 

7,108 

82,804 

95 

•92 

104 

21 

46 

» 


SiMimional total,* 

J,S24 

2,455 

40,645 

! 

224,009 

128 

1-85 

91 

22 

5*5 


District TOTAL ... 

7,021 

0,703 

150,493 

771,875 

110 

j 

•95 

115 

21 

57 


42. LOHARDUGGA DISTRICT. 


'Judder 


’axamow 


Balooiuat ...* 

Barway 

Bassia 

Beeroo 

Cboria 

Korambe 

Lodhraa 

Lohardugga 

Palkoto 

Bancheo 

Sillee 

Tamar 

Tori>a 

SiMimmal ffital.. 

Bareysar 

Chuttarpur . 
Daltongunge 

Gurwaa 

Muukah 

Miyheewan 

Fatun 

Barnkunda 

004 

» 7,120 

./ 

267 
r 258 
279 
158 
198 
809 
. 810 
\ 885 
310 
365 
198 
866 
, 890 

10,709 

7,804 

10,195 

8,334 

8,614 

I. 5,552 

II, 931 
18,778 
17,295 
21,001 
10,967 
13,983 
16,901 

54,078 
82,887 
62,226 
88,782 
50,618 
70,1 79j 
68,607| 
98.201! 
79.9991 
1 16,4261 
51,524 
75,o;7| 

78,660;. 

81 

> 115 

> 

1 

•40 

•50! 

208 
f 127 
228 
258 
256 
22S 

^ *201 
242 
285 
819 
283 
205 

. 202 

10 

► 23 

J 

5- 1 
f 4'2 

6- 1 
4*7 
5-9 
45 

1 5*8 
i 5-0 

4- 0 

5- 5 
5‘0 
5*4 

. 4-7 

7,784 

8,819 

172,124 

870,604 

112 

•49 

228 

22 

5*1 

308 

•430 

424 

008 

508 

054 

490 

728 

86 

280 

312 

309 

322 

505 

484 

350 

3,017 
5,350 
9,863 
. 10,710 
6,768 
14,898 
10,202 
7,920 

12,334 

27,190 

53,970 

60,212 

33,222 

78,330 

59,901 

42,282 

40 

68 

127 

89 

59 

119 

122 

58 

‘28 

■07 

•74 

•56 

•57 

•77 

■89 

•48 

143 

94 

173 

160 

103 

156 

138 

121 

10 

12 

23 

10 

12 

23 

^1 

11 

4-1 

5*1 

5‘6 

6*5 

4- 9 
5*8 

5- 9 
58 

'H 

SulhdkMoml total , . 

District TOTAL ... 

4,200 

2,667 

68,719 

366,619 

86 

•62 

137 

«• 

16 

sra 

12,044 

0,486 

240,843 

1,237,123 

1.03 

•54 

191 

20 

51 



xxvin 


QENEBAL STATEMENT I.A. « 

* f 

Ahtrnct of the Area and Popidation of each thannah m the biSTRiOTS of 

Bengal, — (CoDtmo«d.) 


• 

1 

1 

~Y~ 

a 

1 


AVKEAOSB CAtCtTLATED VROM PRRCBDINO COtUMJTB. 

Sul)>diviiion. 

Thannal) or otheMocal 
division. 

S 

1 

1 

w 

t 

S 

o 

j 

.. 

1 


ir' 

1 

..... . 

& 


‘t. 

1 

1 

< 

1* 

H 

<M 

0 

1 

9 

Vs 

__L 

i 

h 

Hi 

|5f 

|s« 

\ 

1 Bousca per 
1 mile. 

i 

s 


43. SINGBHOOM DISTRICT. 


SUDDEU 


Kolhan 

1,905 

883 

.31,640 

150,904 

79 

•46 

171 

17 

4'S 

Porahat 

791 

380 

10,827 

54,374 

69 

•48 

143 

13 

33 

Kharaowan Estate 

149 

118 

6,251 

26,280 

176 

•79 

223 

35 

5*0 

Seraikola Estate ... 

457 

508 

13,675 

66,.S47 

145 

1-24 

117 

30 

4-9 

Dhalbhoom, fis.— 










Thaimah Baharha- 
gurha 

Thannah Kalkapur 

j 1,201 

( 764 
[ 495 

12,045 

10,578 

.64,687 

52,431 

1 98 

1-05 

( 85 

( 100 

1 20 

( 6*0 
( 5'0 

DlSTEICl’ TOTAL ... 

4,503 

9,208 

j 

84416 

415,023 

92 

1 

•71 

t 

129 

19 

i 

4*9 


MAUNBHOOM DISTRICT. 


t 


Barabhoom 

1,401 

1,454 

47,537 

212,340 

15-2 

P04 

146 

34 

4’ 5 



Chass 

033 

761 

27,894 

145,000 

229 

1^20 

191 

4.3 

5*3 



Gowrangdih 

173 

226 

0,900 

36,095 

209 

1'31 

160 

40 

5-2 

SlIDDER ...^ 


Pumlia 

811 

724 

34,994 

180,287 

222 

*89 

249 

43 

5’2 



Raipore 

503 

1,040 

21,681 

112,344 

223 

2*07 

108 

43 

5-2 



1 

■1 

fl 

319 

413 

17,248 

92,057 

289 

1-29 

223 

54 

5*3 



Supur 

292 

530 

11,258 

02,705 

215 

^ 1*82 

118 

39 

50 


Sub^divisional total.. 

4,132 

5,148 

167,072 

840,828 

. 203 

P25 

103 

40 

5*0 



Gobindpore . ... 

ST’O 

650 

13,530 

76,200 

2»1 

172 

117 

30 

5*6 

Gobindpore .. 


Nirsha 

198 

234 

7,752 

39,725 

201 

1-18 

170 

39 

ryi 



Topchanohi 

203 

336 

7,311 

38,817 

189 

1'64 

116 

30 

5'3 


SuMirmonal total , . 

782! 

1,220 

28,593 

154,742 

198 

1-5C 

127 

37 

5*4 


District TOTAL ... 

1 

4,914 

6,368 

195,665 

995,570 

208 

1*30 

156 

40 

51 


OHOTA NAaPORB TRIBUTARY MTBWATA 


Names of Esktes, 

. . 









Chang Bhukar ... 

606 

lop 

1,929 

8,619 

10 

•11 

89 

t 

2 

4'6 

Eoi«a 

1,631 

226 

5,538 

21,127 

13 

•14 

94 

3 

3^8 

Sirgoojah 

6,103 

1,295 

86,463 

182,831 

30 

•21 

141 

6 

5-0 

Udeypore 

1,061 

152 

4,880 

27;708 

26 

•14 

182 

6 

6-7 

Jushpore 

1,947 

894 

13,376 

66,926 

34 

•20 

170 

7 

60 

V ' Qangpore 

2,484 

601 

13,977 

78,637 

80 

•24 

123 

6 

6-3 

Bouai 

Total 

1,207 

234 

4,707 

24,832 

19 

•18 

106 

4 

68 

15,419 

3,001 

80,870 

406,980 

26 

•10 

186 

! 

5 

i 6-0 





GENERAL STATEMENT I.A. 

♦ 

Abstract of ^ Area wtd Popuhtion of each thannah in the severed distbiots of 

Bcilged, — (ContinwidO 



SUDDER 


Goalpara 

Fukeergaou 

Salmaw 


426 

157 

266 

16,266 

7,070 

15,386 

88,739 

41,281 

90,106 

« • 1 

• •• 

• •• 

208 

263 

339 

4 ft ft 

ft* ft 

5*6 

5*8 

6-8 


Sub^Mvmoml total.* 

... 

849 

38,721 

220,125 


f • ft 

269 

... 

6-9 


r 

Doobreo 


138 

8,839 

70,317 


ft ft ft 

609 

ft * ft 

8*0 



Agmoney 

... 

48 

7,264 

39,151 


ft* ft 

810 

ft* ■ 

5-4 

Doobree ..a 


Putimaroe 


61 

967 

4,806 


ft** 

79 

• *« 

5-0 



Singmaree 

, . , 

159 

7,667 

t 64,610 


ft** 

843 


7-1 



Kaniibareo 

... 

75 

2,309 

18,705 


... 

249 

... 

8'1 


Sub~divimnal total* * 

... 

481 

27,046 

18L589 

... 

• *• 

390 


0-9 


Total 

2,571 

1,330 

66,767 

407,714 

159 

•62 

307 

26 

6-2 


Easteni Doors 

1,862 

... 

6,888 

37,047 

20 

... 



4 

6-4 


District TOTAL ... i 

4,433 

• •• 

72,655 

444,701 

i 

100 

... 

> 

16 

61 




40. KAMBOOP DISTRICT, 


SuDDEK 


BuRPKm 


Choygaag ^ 

Gowhatty 

Kumulporo 

Ehaliba 

Nulbaree 

Bungiah 

Tamalpore 

Sulhdiftimml total,. 

Bajalae 

Burpetta 

Raha 

Sub^momi total,. 

DiaTRIOr TOTAL ... 

• •• 

• ft « 

192 

163 

224 

68 

480 

152 

36 

13,245 

12,454 

15,265 

4,267 

19,584 

8,986 

1,972 

71,699 

71,230 

83,878 

18,221 

109,801 

48;336 

12,898 

*•• 

• •• 

ft « ft 

• •• 

ft ft ft 

«■• 

t ft ft 

ft ft ft 

1*4 

373 
437 

374 
268 
228 
318 
358 

ft ft t 

* ft ft 

V ft ft 

5’4 

57 

5*4 

4*6 

.5*6 

5-4 

6*4 

■ *ft 

1,316 

76,773 

415,463 

... 

... 

■316 

... 

5-5 

• *« 

ft * V 

i 

1 

12,094 

12,465 

3,57i 

64,240 

63,063 

18,916 

... 

... 

... 

ft • ft 

420 

^9 

1,892 

... 

• •• 

6-8 

51 

5-8 

ft ft • 

334 

28,135 

146,218 

••• 

... 

488 

• •• 


fti631 

1,648 

|HH 

56L681 

156 

•4* 

0 

841 

29 

5‘4 

r- _ A 












XXX 


GENERAL STATEMENT LA. 

' i 

Abstract of the Area and Pojmhtion of each thannah in th^ several districts of 

*(Continnftd.) 





Suj)DEJi . ... 1 

Tezpore 

Sooteah 

Gohpore 

1,024 
j- 1,069 

26 
f 14 
1 8 

7,118 

2,953 

1,891 

39,490 

18,611 

9,668 

. 

39 

j 26 

•08 

•02 

1,519 
f 1,329 
( 1,209 

7 

1 ‘ 

5*5 

6*3 

6*1 


Sub^divmoml total,. 

2,093 

48 

11,962 

67,769 

32 

•02 

1,412 

6 

6*6 

( 

Koreapara 


13 

4,504 

25,369 

8 • • 

. . • 

1,951 

... 

56 

Munoledye { 

Chatgoree 


19 

6,872 

33,297 

« • i 

... 

1,752 

• • • 

5*7 

( 

Mungledye 

... 

57 

21,220 

109,574 

* •« 

... 

1,922 

... 

5*2 


SiMimioml total , . 

1,320 


31,596 

168,240 

127 

•07 

.1,890 

24 

6-3 


District TOTAL ... 

3,413 

137 

43,558 

236,0091 

i 

69 

•04 

1,723 

13 

5-4 



46. 

NOWGONG DISTRICT. 







Duboka 


211 

6,628 

42,376 

'' 

4 • t 

201 

... 

6-4 


Jagee 

1.* 

322 

9,238 

53,606 



166 

... 

5'8 

SuDDER ^ 

Eoliabar 

*** 

80 

2,826 

15,924 


• • • 

199 

... 

5f» 

1 

Iloba 


109 

3,955 

24,618 


• • • 

226 

... 

6*2 

1 

Nowgong 

... 

571 

21,404 

119,968 



210 

- . 

5'6 


' District TOTAL ... 

3,648 

1,293 

44,050 

256,390 

A - - — 

• 70 

•35 

198 

12 

1 

5*8 


48. SBBBSAnOOB DISTRICT. 


SUDDKR ... 1 

Seebsaugor 

Birtola 

... 

42 

14 

11,813 

6,592 


■ 

i 


B 

■ 


8nh*dmsional total, • 

1,002 

56 

18,405 

103,247 


■ 


18 

5-6 

JOREHAT 

Jorebat 

854 

93 

22,873 

116,856 

137 

•11 

1,267 

26 

5-2 

Golaghat ... 

Golagbat 

567 

54 

14,826 

76,486 


•10 



6'2 


DiSTRICJT TOTAI, ... 

2,413 

203 

55,604 

296,589 


•08 

1,461 

23 

6-8 



60. 

LUCEIMPORB DISTRICT. 






Debrooghur 

1,073 

67 

12,585 

69,618 


IHHI 


12 

4'7 

SuDDER ... 1 

Dtxmduma 

310 

8 

2,306 

8,113 

26 



7 

8'6 

Jaipur 

477 

9 

2,002 

8,357 

• 19 

•02 


4 

4'2 

V 

Suddyah ... j 

4 \ 

178 

19 

1,445 

.6,021 

34 

•11 

817 

s 

4'2 


Snhdimioml total, ^ 

2,038 

loi 

18,338 

82,109 


m 

707 

9 

48 

LvCK^kl^KE 1 

Dhukwakhana ... 

444 

5 


12,209 

s 


2,442 

6 

4-7 

Luckimpore 

663 

17 

6,471 

26,949 

■ 


1,585 

8 



8uh*dimioml total, • 

1,107 

. 22 

8,060 


35 

HQ 

1,780 

7 

49 


DlSXJlICfr TOTAL ... 

3,145 

125 

26,398 

121,267 

39 


970 

8 

4-6 




















GENERAL STATEMENT I.B. 

DETAILS OF THE POPULATION CLASSIFIED ACCOEDING 
TO RELIGION AND SEX. 


GENEBAI 


STATEHENT I.B. 


DETAILS OF POPOUTION. 

iliHDV». McBiiiXAOAtis. Uuviiiim 


m umnim/im divisions. ' 

FliOM PRECEDING COLUMNS, 

J S. c|.s| I I 


DIVISION. Dhibict, 


2 . Banmli 

3 , DecTbbui 
1 Midiipnri) 
S.II(K)|;IilyvithIIo«ra]i 

. IUmmlM 
6 , 2 A>l'rrjpiniiahi... 
Calciitli 

^l![ttdlloa 

. 8 .Jmro 

Ditimitl M 
Udorehedabad 


lUaU 

iJBsmi! . < 12 .Rajihalije 
13. liuiiKiiora 

U.B(i!;ra 

^ llS.Ptibaa 

DititimlM 
I lUaijecIio; », 
MCsUiBis.,^ If, JBlpigoree* ,„ 
i (MBiliii*... 
SitiimlM 

ulmDiilriiiti. 

[IS-Dawa . ... 

I m. Fomedpon ... 


I %UU\] ... 

10 .,.^ 

23 . Tippenb 

I Sf.ChittijflBjHillTncti 

MMiofitl 

Total loB Dmai 
M'bocniiuof 


363, 110? 1,373,833 lfl,4U 173,3101 313,023 .. 

246,738 487,786 3,860 8,36o| 13^ .. 

2113,390 673,908 63,382 68,113| 111,736 .. 


1,283,7391,1118,2901,162,278 2,235,838 7o,3|3 81,364 167,1)4? 

736,700 678,382 307,763 1,1BIL«)6| 142,434 163.631 233,026 

ljip.1,()61, 3378,134, 033 3,213,(3i0j 460,103 479,283 328^^ ... ^ 

1,064^ 380,(108 327, 073 IW? 467,117 42(),738 "IwilTSlj 64; 1 

147,744 183,422 101,772 281,194 93^ 33,871 133,13l| (B2| 247; ^ 

155 839,430 723,861 1,8(18^81 mH 457,307 I,!* 711 30] 1,0 

336,370 333,317 427,116 mjM 473,40? 604,693 384,103 ... .. 

1,023,896 468,883 463,624 316,413| 683,460 6$1,483 1,161,333 

3, 131,6971, 722,2331, 812, 490 .3,334,7291,381^341,628,71)2 8,167,023 ^ 301 1.0 

7j 8,29I 360,296 382,731 733,063 283,676 al3^ W 

726,44)3 332,037 340,133 702^ 410,836 88^380 733316 161 144 t 

346,833 177,303 173,936 363^ 140,178 161,711 3104)30 

330,143 1444)21 W 283,870 608,187 614322 1,017,373 6 6 

1,064.343 432,631 424,737 867,238 632,143 023,322 1^1406 40 16 ' 

341,3113 37,133 33,440 130,344 279,632 277,088 6664I2II ^ 

603,080 177,278 184,083 831^14 423,701 423^ 347,227 j 

44444)361,711,0211,713,334 3,427,716 !m8,7(l6338 6.4204ll» 2021 KUj ^ 
41,366 33,181 30,660 33,331 8,633 2, 3» 3^4« 731 677 

201,772 94,108 88,20) 182,376 74791 70,183 m 8 



30U» 

M 

877^ 

233319 

417,391 

238,286 

633jll33| 

1 

640,166 

603,803 

686131 


633 

1,246 

183 


1,08M46 

|l,W|l, 134319 

.fjOfyd 


GAL. 

I I j i ‘ i M ‘ i 

605j 38.-, 830 3,143 m ll.4fl8,62'6| 17ll.„j •]; mMi «»! 5ii| 

H IW w Jj,„ ^ J 

Mj W Ml w p i , ^,j J 

»| 11 ! W J 


189 613|79'7| SO-ll 


9^^'? "• j ! 63'7j 411 3j 4811' f)!'! 

43'i ... I I «j .07ij 6()'3j 41)7 

331 ) ... I .. I 48'8 6 l' 4 j 6 U'j| 4 j )4 

bl'bl ... I .„ I 62'0! 48'o! 49'o' 61'0 


m 5.!)21:13,737| 893 


437,437 133^ 114913 262,208 784167 72071 181,228 73) 677 J/ 

15 882,486 411,8()45IS15 bIJS w"! 1 

614736 204,066 216,333 420^ 232,276 S94D24 638,8113 •" 

1,173,133 m W 827,398 786,739 766,198 IM*^ 2,140 IjlOO ^ 

W86 410,738 407,197 817^ 771, IW 748,439 1M«6 - 


Ji7fl' 1,142| 3.21l| 3;il3| 6,630 44lj 65'6 

!*. aaj' a m* ijai‘i5m'7»' 
»; d »i m AW ww if, 

ss' 111 « 4^ AMI (,mt) m 

'll 42j 103 3,042 2,726 6,7(17 211)1 77'7 

* 3«j 37j Taj 240 836 1,076 mJ 6(I'0 

14j 3 22 I 1,122 1,063 2,181 19 J 80'7 

Sufi'S 21,87.1 43,660 38'6 Hlli 
318| 238 6 d 3|5 7,61)8 ISin”" 
281 11 33 383 228 58(1 66 'l) 


J43J‘ 632 3,669 7,733 17,21)6 

W|' 37 , 84 i 133 792 j wju-fl J ' 


128,313 88,l)36| 36,78^ 

ijTsoMWwjiW' mmmiimM 6 , 327 ^ IS mb 


13 61 12^ p| 6,2,131 12,136 M'S m|. 

31 163 24)16| 8,1(3) 0,016 60'§ 49'7L 

4l)Bj id 383 1,983 62'6 33'3| , 

^ 3.947 1.W1 11.5l)(n5l444)7 wIInI , , 


59^ 620 14184 12 6 18 20'^ 70'6| 2'7| 

263 632 7 8 16 26'2 74'7 .. 

’9 70 146 30 36 ()6,16'2 m . 

81 18,074 3,fi61 10,726 '8 SlioS'ft 
843 1,818 18,12!) 9,7(6) 19,828 23'7 OJlj 2H 


^ “"I aKiertained. Tho luia of ibe delaila thercfow ajaiait Julpioowo dooi aot a;ro(! «ilb.tlic total popiililioD, 


-i— 

L t06P4 48 

6lJ 47'fi 

a[ „ 

... 

1 

1 

8 47'2 d7‘d 

m 

1 

1'343'061’0 43 

60' 

48' 

fil'O .,. 

r“ 

I 

63 

4i 43 

d 43'4 

6()'d 


■162'3 47'? 62 

1 48' 

62'fl 


(12' 

1 — 

37 

67 

1 4311 684 

ii'ii 

2 4 

■3 37'0II31) 65 

.14' 

72'3 

27' 

71 

2B‘ 

00 

33 

1 dO'6 

30'5 

1' 

'164'8|4f/2 51' 

4i)' 

66'L 

41' 

! 70' 

20' 

: 60' 

j 44) 

— 

O! 60'4 

44)'II 


■mAii'i! # 

62'( 

48'7 

61' 

... 


1 

61' 

! tfl 43'0 

634 

i ■ 

'3r)0'7 43'3' 60’ 
i-J 

49'3 

61'1 

48't 


. 

i 6(^ 

i 49 

401! 

6f)'8 

' 

•261'7|d 51' 

48'4 

61'7 

48', 

_ 

„ 


42'2 6ir6 

1fl'6 

... 

n if im 47 f 
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GENERAL STATEMENT IV. 

Populatioii mth reference to Land and Land Revenue. 


DinsiON. 

Hirtbiot. 

Total popula- 
tion. 

Total main adul 
agricultural 
population. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Land revenue 
in Rupees. 

Percentage 
of male adul 
agricuUuristi 
on total 
population. 

Average in- 
oidenoo of land 
revenue per acre 
of gross area. 


" Burdwan 

2,084,745 

837,249 

3,523 

31,48,965 

166 

Es. A. r. 

1 6 4 


Banooorah 

526,772 

77,440 

1,346 

4,02,986 

14*7 

0 7 6 

Bukdvvan 

Beorblioom 

695,921 

119,628 

1,344 

7,25,511 

17'2 

0 13 6 


Midnapore 

2,540,063 

471,949 

5,082 

22,18,547 

18-6 

0 10 11 


Ilooghly with Howrah 

1,488,556 

192,976 

1,424 

12,54,971 

130 

1 G 0 

( 

24-Pergunn!ih8 

2,657,648 

324,044 

2,796 

17,00,369 

12-2 

0 16 2 

rKESlJJENCT 

Nuddea 

1,812,795 

244,820 

427,020 

3,421 

10.17,544 

13 5 

0 7 5 

i 

Jessore 

2,075,021 

3,658 

10,45,199 

2()-6 

0 7 2 


Moorshedahfld 

1,353,626 

180,804 

2,578 

13,50,192 

13-3 

0 13 1 


1 Diiiageporo 

1,501,924 

362.352 

4,126 

16,69.745 

241 

0 10 1 


! Maldah 

676,426 

102,710 

241,784 

1,813 

3,89,142 

15 2 

0 5 4 

Raj SHAH YK 

i Rajshahyo 

1,810.729 

2,234 

6,89,710 

18'4 

0 7 9 


j Rungpore 

2,149,972 

547,099 

3,476 

9,74,216 

25-4 

0 7 0 


I Bogra 

689,467 

170,057 

1,501 

4,43,472 

6,68,254 

24-7 

0 7 5 


J. Pubna . . 

1,211,594 

205,053 

1,960 

16'9 

0 4 9 

CoOCH BeIIAH ... I 

Darjeoling 

94,712 

20,134 

1,234 

68,586 

21-3 

0 1 5 

Jiilpigoroo 

418,665 

82,535 

2,906 

2,63,556 

19-7 

0 2 3 

( 

Dacca 

1,852,993 

296,819 

2,897 

4,76,719 

160 

0 4 1 

1 

Farroodporfl . . 

1,012.589 

196,704 

1,496 

2,72,631 

19-4 

0 4 7 

Dacca . . . ^ 

! 

Backerguiigo 

2,377,433 

498,690 

4,935 

14,91,568 

21 0 

0 7 7 

Myrnousing 

2,349,917 

507,899 

6,293 

8,49,549 

21-6 

0 3 5 

1 

: 8ylhot . 

1.719,539 

334,847 

5,383 

4,74.546 

19 5 

0 2 2 

i 

.! Oaohar 

205,027 

40,446 

1.285 

1,63,346 

197 

0 3 0 

f 

j Chittagong 

1,127.402 

158,273 

2,498 

7,54,047 

140 

0 7 7 

CHirrAOONG 

Noakhally 

713,934 

127,780 

1,567 

5,50,920 

]7'9 

0 8 10 

[ 

,1 Tipporah 

1,533,931 

314,500 

2,655 

10,00,306 

20-5 

0 9 6 

A 

Patna 

1,559,638 

1,949,750 

212,.529 

2,101 

14,51,865 

136 

1 1 3 


Oya 

264, .306 

4,718 

13,71.056 

13*5 

0 7 3 

Patna 

Rhahahad 

1,723,974 

4,384,706 

270,959 

1 4,385 

17,38,310 

157 

0 9 11 

Tirhoot 

973,299 

6,343 

17,66,185 

22 1 

0 7jCU 


Sanin 

2,063,860 

1,440,815 

427,810 

2,654 

12,21,371 

20-6 

011 6 

s. 

Chumparun 

342,822 

3,531 

5,15,063 

237 

0 3 8 


Monghyr 

1,812,986 

277,541 

.3,913' 

9,78,(K)4 

‘15-3 

0 5 1 

BhaU(31JEPORE 

Bhaijgulporo 

1,826,290 

331,925 

4,327 

4,58,58 1 

ISJ 

0 2 8 

Purnoai. 

1,714,79.5 

278,803 

4,957 

12,29,349 

l()-2 

0 6 2 


Southal Porguunahs . . . 

1,259,287 

205,977 

6,488 

2,10,206 

163 

0 1 0 

Okissa 

Ciittaok 

1.494,784 

212,248 

3,178 

8,47,540 

14*2 

0 6 8 

Pooree 

769,674 

127,181 

2,473 

4,85,61.3 

16*5 

0 .4 11 

1 

Balasore 

770,232 

138,693 

2,066 

4,04,344 

18‘0 

0 4 11 

r 

llazaroobagli 

771,875 

143,452 

7,021 

1,10,254 

18*5 

0 0 5 

CjfOTA NA<iI*OJiE< 

Lohardugga 

1,237,123 

236,624 

74,660 

12,044 

92,151 

191 

0 0 2 

Singbhoom 

41.5,023 

4,503 

67,112 

180 

0 0 4, 


Maunbhoom 

* 

995,570 

170,747 

4,914 

92,154 

17-1 

0 0 6 

r 

Hoalpara 

444,761 

102,838 

4,433 

1,. 30, 450 
8,32,000 

231 

0 0 9 * 


Kamroop 

561,081 

157,800 

3,631 

28-0 

0 5 -9 

Assam .. ^ 

Durrung 

236,009 

73,265 

3,413 

3,66,654 

31*0 

'028 

Nowgong 

256,390 

78,499 

3,648 

3,61,464 

30 (i 

0 2 0 


Soebsaiigor 

296,589 

77,326 

2;413 

4,68,297 

2G‘0 

0 4 10 

i 

Luckimporo 

1 

121,267 

32,695 

3,145 

1,43,833 

2G-9 

0 1 2 

1 

! 

Grand Total ... iG4,2S9,:38() 

i 

11,795,677 

172,726 1 

3,93,92,4()<^ 

18’4 

0 5 8 


I 

1 
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STATEMENT OP NATIONALITIES, RACES, TRIBES AND CASTES. 
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0BK1SBAI JT4.T21MBNT V.B. 
Statement of NatumaUtiea^ Jiacee, Vriibee and Gaetes* — (Continued.) 

BBK IAZj. 




StateTnent of NaHonttlUies 




cxxn 


OENBEAL STATEMENT V.B. 

l^atement of Natiomlitm, Races, Tr^ and (7«r^.— 


BEHAB. 



Pattia. 


^hahabad. 

j 

Tirhoot. j 

1 

Sarun. 

Chitrona- 

run. 

Mongbyr. 

Bbjwgttl- 

pore. 

Pnrneah. 

Aontbal 

Pencttn* 

nubs. 

Total. 

I.— K ON- Asiatics. 








* 




European. 










1 

1 

t 

Dane 







6 



Dutch 

English 

959 

86 

167 

112 

*^4W) 

4 

49 

6 

317 

20 

126 

99 

'74 

1,07.' 

8( 

French 

tJerman 

0 

22 

1 

607 

26 

2 

4 

3 

4 

1 

3 

2 

6 

7( 

Greek *'• 

Irish 

23 

37 

11 

9 

10 

82 

1 

3 

6 

17 

79! 

( 

Italian 

Korwegian 

6 







1 



1 

I 

Pole 

Kussian 

Scotch . 

77 

17 

‘ *32 

43 

25 

8 

16 

1 

67 

1 

9 

4 

12 

12 

3i)i 

3 

Wel«h’ 

12 


2 

11 

A 


62 

9 

11: 

Unspecified 

Total ... 

31 


27 








1,620 

102 

267 

181 

96 

86 

610 

136 

181 

120 

3,28: 

American. 

r 











Canadian 

3 



1 



2 




( 

West Indian 







5 




1 

Unspecified 

Total ... 

6 













9 

.. 14 . 


1 



7 




1 

Auiiralaetan. 












Australian 

1 








• ee 





Total of Non -Asiatics.., 

1^630 

102 

267 

182 

96 

85 

617 

136 

181 

120 

3.30 

IL— Mixed Faces. 

1 

Eurasian 

590 

19 

187 

35 

29 

8 

m 

33 

129 

92 

1.47 

III.— Asiatics. 












A . — Other than Natives of 
India and British Burmah, 












kArmeniau 



9 



...... 

26 

11 



3 

1 

.Bhoiiya 

25 







0 


6 

3 

Jew 

i 










Malaccan 

Nepalese 

2 

17C 




42(] 

I 16 

1 1,291 


56 

33(] 

J 



2,27 

Syrian 












Total ... 

19} 

' 

i 

1 m 

1 16 

; 1,291 

32 

! 61 

331 

e 

2,3(1 

B.'^Nativea of India and 












British Burmah. 












\.~^Ahoriginal tribes. 











I 21, 1| 

iXi 

! 26,71 

J 4.tl£ 

1 20, It 

1 14,® 

) 9,7f 

» H7t 

r 7M 

, 

Bhar 



i 6,671 

26S 

J 7,64? 

^ 4,84fi 

i s 



S,67t 

CherU 

Dhangar 

Kanj har or Kanghar 

Kharwar 

Kol 

Mai or Mar 

Naiya 

Nat 

c 

m 

17( 

\ U 

^ 631 

3,53^ 

903 

) 1,61S 

871 

i 711 

L 4i 

1 5,881 

1 41 

r 

1 "‘"in 

88( 

54 

m 

6f 

) m 

1 3? 

> U 

\ ...... 

}\ 51 

2,004 
^ 2,281 

i ] 

; 4? 

set 

1 

) E 

i 55 

^ 21 

1,934 
1 ' 

6,491 
i 1«} 

( 5,612 

> 

6.0U 
k 985 

71 

\ 05 

' 563 

1 "sm 

\ 3,941 

1 4,08^ 

i 2M 

L 

\ 

L 3,04^ 

J 8,062 

1 102 

i m 

} 

8,82( 
9,17« 
) 153 

Pahariya and Pujahar ... 

Svmthal 

4 

t 


( 

5 


13,953 

l,80f 
r 16,46f 

) as 

i 

i 68,33( 
466,61! 

466:W 

21, 

J 

i:%aru 

OBim 

2( 

\ 


S2( 

) 

21.45( 

) ..... 

3( 

4( 

5 

i 44 

ss 

2 

i 111 

Total ... 

m 

) 6,67^ 

i 13,46( 

i w 

r 7,79( 

31,20] 

i 21,661 

1 81,21] 

[""luS 


J 693,(H 











. — ' 


CXXTU 


GENERAL STATEMENT V.E. 

SM&mni qf'NatkmalUies, Races, Tribes and Castes.— '(ConUmui.) 


BBBAB. 



Mrs. 

— -aaaagjsi* 

0)'a. 

Shshsbad. 

Tirboot. 

SaruB. 

Chumpa^ 

run. 

Monghyr. 

Bhaugiil- 

pore. 

• 

Puniwh 


H 

2. Sml-Mnduised 












Ahoriginali, 












A?Rklx and Bahelija 

186 

3,392 

47 

69 

62 

642 

680 

1,414 

689 

186 

7,256 

Baftdi 

3 



2 





19 

83 

3.607 

3,616 

Bari 

928 

1,361 

4,609 

2,328 

5,0<U 

2,940 

1,862 

305 


118 

19,495 

B»tar ... 





6,184 

620 

94 

7 

10,343 

392 


17,640 

Bauri 



334 



9 


4 

3,288 

14,976 

18,611 

Bhuiya 

70 

90,606 

284 

1,908 

63 

118 

6,9.36 

33,163 

41 

81,548 

214742 

Bin or Bind 

8.400 

368 

21,383 

19,323 

18,429 

21,730 

13, 106 

2.631 

7,620 

2,684 

110J14 

4l!tl86 

Ohaia 

6,780 

19 

360 

1,872 

906 

1,148 

6,889 

2,611 

4,526 

17.676 

Chamar 

47,067 

70,987 

91.777 

171,793 

94,844 

89,001 

46,126 

63,086 

13,671 

23,460 

711,721 

Chandal 








4,027 


4,664 

J)om 

6,116 

7,627 

4,676 

ii,667 

7,460 

^211 

10,769 

14,961 

3,267 

29,466 

imu 

Dosadh ... 

84,900 

92,209 

77,927 

296,117 

73,046 

69,968 

99,312 

66,713 

26,686 

8,122 

893,689 

Gangaonta 


40 

272 

6 

74 

66 

8,767 

24,910 

36,762 

4 

70,886 

Hari 

14 


22 

139 

42 


667 

2,441 

37,821 

6,383 

47,629 

Kadar 








7,120 


7,1581* 

M^ili 







376 

548 


9.521 

10,444 

Markande 



6 





6,780 

3,687 

6,561 

3,044 

18,978 

Militar, &o. 

1,920 

1,246 

3,281 

7,924 

3,203 

3.065 

1,668 

766 

618 

470 

24ISI 

Musahar 

27,208 

00,896 

10,117 

83,668 

6,817 

26,814 

112,686 

69,907 

20,014 

10,853 

426,908 

Paliya 







‘ 164 

22.931 

352 

23, W 

(a) Hajbansi 








. ... 


38.793 


88,703 

Pasi 

33,299 

84,060 

9,641 

19,339 

4,767 

1,668 

12,362 

6.268 

620 

1.716 

122,510 

itaiwar 

3,244 

39,484 

133 

4,451 

72 

117 

37 

IM 

289 

218 

5,080 

68.1(J6 

Olliers 

14 

6 

t 


36 

66 

421 

4,818 

6,484 

Total 

216,149 

402,423 

229;038 

622,304 

21i088 

221,666 

326,944 

309.162 

228.650 

224169 

2,998,483 

Z.^mndus. 












(i) -Superior Castea. 












Brahman 

39,878 

64,319 

19^631 

183,777 

149,430 

66,315 

4.1.402 

60.443 

29,137 

20,3;)U 

853.662 

liajput 

6(».07» 

102.918 

183,896 

227,236 

213,348 

69,614 

47,006 

62.579 

2:1,663 

33.337 

1,013,676 

22,966 

(a) Ohatwal 


. 3,064 






3,670 

2,168 

2 

14,181 

Total 

99,S>67 

170,291 

382,527 

411,013 

362,778 

134,929 

93,978 

106, 18(,) 

52,802 

t 

76,848 

l,890,30;i 

(ii)— Intermediate 




1 








Caates. 












Babhan 1 

116,714 

140,244 

72,038 

318,697 

97,001 

49,288 

160,973 

39,764 

6.586 

102 

1,001,869 

Baidya 

17 



.... ' 

14 

30 

467 

319 

867 

Bhat 

1,988 

4,763 

7,101 

6,288 

16,6112 

2,133 

1,706 

2,976 

1,179 

767 

44471 

Katliak 

98 

173 

161 

174 

327 

333 

32 




1,298 

Kayosth 

28,191 

40,211 

42,374 

70,992 

47,640 

24,647 

20,462 

16,794 

; 11,794 

6,040 

308,916 

Kiuianpachhi 

98 

11 

33 


46 




376 

30 


60ii 

Total ... 

147,066 

186,402 

121,707 

396,061 

161.709 

76,301 

183,176 

69,939 

20,064 

7,148 

l,367,64;i 

(iii)-Trading Oaates. 












Aganrala 

1,139 

2,472 

1,069 

996 

617 

272 

i.on 

728 

74 

721 

9.098 

Agrahri 

833 

223 

1,181 

1,066 

l,080i 

1,316 

113 

m> 

2 

4rl 

*1.009 

Hauiya 

6,737 

19,989 

22,050 

35,162 

8,509 

10,278 

27.461 

23,992 

19,022 

173,121 

Bamawar 

8,082 

3,763 

96 

6,862 

6,686 

1,229 

6,729 

1,307 

5)1 

367 

27,451 

Basar^aui **. 

8,737 

2,336 

2,81X1 

1,441 

1,008 

1,071 

2,973 

698 

858 

52 

16,883' 

Khatrl 

1,988 

860 

852 

4,676 

460 

676 

366 

/ 634 

767 


10,698 

Malmri 

8,946 

8,662 

12 

27 

72 

78 

1,884 

• 36 

266 

"‘“394 

19,812 

Kauniyar 

2,416 

3,161 

1,160 

1,930 

1,289 

2,069 

218 

108 

133 

12,878' 

•K^niyar 

2,849 

1,073 

1,879 

6.126 

5,412 

6,466 

1,008 

897 

194 

134 

26,038 

Sinduriya* 

1,695 

1,668 

7,199 

1,620 

1,141 

1 1,701 

1,247 

214 

4480 

126 

20,880 

Others 

3,189 

687 

4284 

8,191 

2,850 

! 663 

5,178 

2,281 

8,173 

12,863 

36,190 

Total ... 

36,411 

44664 

39.088 

62,076 

28,013 

24^811 

47,118 

80,641 

30,869 

14,687 

'867, 067' 

dv)<«F&8torel Oaetea 
Gareri 

10,144 

179,848 

14,381 

IBM 

16,866 

7,071 

8,769 

4471 

4110 

2,860 

m 

«7:-qi7 

Oo^ 

278,665 

214,605 

628,6)^ 

; 288,74! 

133,413 

197.669 

386,137 

128,6^)8 

74,620 

2^3074800 

OuiwandfTIt 

611 

78 

m 

46^ 

... 

628 

107 

3,014 

686 

9 

' 1^761 ' 

Total ... 

190,608 

298,119 

282^ 

&48,m 

24631t^ 

mm 

"2^147 

•mm 

"l32,04« 

*"^60 

2,400,674 


CXXVIU 


dENEBAL STATElfBE!!! V.E 

Statement of NationaUtiea, Haces, Tribes and OMfes.— (C«tiaB#a.) 

BBHAB. 


PatB». I Gy». Shthiiind. Tirhoot. Sbhii. 



SmiUmI 

ttftb. 


(v)— Castes engaged in 
' the preparation of 
cooked food. 

Hftlwai 

Kaudu 


(vi)-Agrictiltural 
* Castes. 

Barai and Tamoii ... 

KAibartha 

Kamicar 

Kberi 

£iirmi 

Mali 

Kagar ^ 

Bafdhob 

Sadgop 

Sibhara 

Others 


9.716 11,126 4s662 46,667 IJ06 8,289 14,918 21.096 7.889 8,624 127.782 

30,430 22,763 60,146 09,292 111,921 W21 52.269 23,781 4,888 2,121 468,266 

40,146 83,879 64,697 144,869 113,026 64,010 67.177 44.877 12,722 10,646 596.038 


8,676 8,141 7,189 32,014 10,963 9,714 12,848 7,270 8,297 

484 6 471 66 811 66,321 

’‘8,827 95 5.121 1,540 70 

81,661 131,0.30 130,394 227,046 141.209 8^074 77,741 81,117 24,026 

166,468 40,826 68,640 142,303 101,016 77,641 83,029 16,827 6,418 

4,996 8,677 3,432 16,822 4,691 4,974 6,860 2,877 4,663 

gjjgg 2,863 


1,264 7,876 3,1 

r." 87 .h 


1,307 1,733 

n.e7i 


7.330 113,431 

3,994 30^642 

13,653 
9,341 985,538 

9.777 650,839 

1,363 57,653 

311 16,890 

3,040 

1,109 13,830 

840 

iim 12,841 


2^50.694^ 188.674^ 208.391 420,300 263,006 177.668 136,946 113,707 116,924^ 48.978 1,920.187 


(yii)~Oastes engaged 
chiefly in personal 
service. 


Amanth 

51 

Behara 


Dhannk* 

25,038 

Dhobi 

12,469 

Hajjam 

25.670 

Kahar 

74,721 

Total ... 

137.839 


6,372^ 7,183 

169 


(viii)— Artisan Castes. 

f 

Barhi 

Kansari and Thathora ... 

Kumhar 

Laheri 

Lobar 

Sonar 

Sunri 

M 


187.839 167.779 86,384 320,147 86,226 68,914 197.019 170,691 86,208 


29,162 4.598 12,702 

3,421 4,692 6,959 

20,361 26,669 11,912 

1,996 1,306 601 

7.179 22,406 16,088 

18,348 9.646 9.419 

26,703 36,851 18,724 

62,766 64,1(® 38,701 

86 194 267 


44.931 
966 1,125 

12,429 474,075 

10,497 176,669 

12,838 282,882 

11,962 878,706 

48,182 1,357,388 


Total ... 

(iz)— Weaver Castes. 

Benandiya 

Chapmal 

Ganesh 

Jngi and Patwa 

Julaha 

Khatbe or Tirhutiya 

Tanti 

Tattama 

Others ... 

Total ... 

(x)-Labouring Castes. 

Beldar 

Kora 

Nnniya 

Pairm or Parghu 
Otheil. ... ... 


166.010 169.464 114,268 88,722 1,709.690 


87 8,462 

'*6,016 "6, ’481 ‘’2.’914 **7,‘642 ”^143 "‘i’441 ‘"*726 ”l.^l 61507 

144 61 77 22,086 

24 40.047 1 478 10,876 41 

12,968 , 6.894 8,156 82.^1 4,806 11,496 86,202 63,087 35,037 

4f,667 1,791 1,067 29,400 8,860 13,769 8,696 8,216 

80 11 26 217 160 60 778 169 121 


61.466 
4,656 316,738 


8.658 14(,847 12,163 161,970 10,460^ 28,224 


101,624 62,042 9,i 


18»461 16,286 9,008 10, OM 799 600 16,676 11,288 

1 8,801 74 

10,816 14.916 13.183 69,242 66,864 86,102 9,218 8,48^ 

4 979 9,486 

66 7 1,748 o..,i I 

28,778 *81,257 22,198 81^ 66,668 80A74 21^ 


Ml *0.2* 
1.8M 9.0* 

8,875 






^iSfiRAL StATBMBNT V.B. 

■ .1 

‘®*^**”*®^ if Ndiomlitm, Ram, Tribes: a/nd (7oste«.— lOontmued.) 


BBSAIt. 


r 

Palo*. 

Gya. 

SfaihAbad. 

Tlrhoot. 

9*nitt. 

Chump*. 

ruu. 

Uonebyr. 

Blt&tifrul- 

pore. 

Furnoalif 

South At 
Perirun* 
naliH, 

—j-, "iu: 

Tot&W 

vei^retables. 

Ebatik and others ... 

3onrhi 

Kfwat 

Mai lab 

Tiyar ... 

Others 

Total ... 

(xiii)— Dancer, Musi- 
cian, Beffoar and 
Va^abonaCaateB. 

Bhanr 

Dharbi 

OtWs 

Total ... 

(xiv) ~PerBone enumer- 
ated by nationality 
only. 

Bengalis and others ... 

(xv) ~PerBons of un- 

known or unspeci- 
fied Oaste 

Guand Total of Hikdos 

4.— PenwwiA of Hindu origin 
not recognizing Catte* 

Atith 

Baishtab 

Nanakshabi 

Saniyasi 

Native Christian 

Others 

Total ... 

^•’^Muhammadane, 

Sf ::: - 

SS ::: : 

ljuapeoified 

♦ 

l,74fi 

2,124 

3,472 

19,694 

17,102 

22,057 

2,543 

1,391 

80f 

33C 

71.870 

170 

437 

17,669 

1.185 

4,411 

415 

2U3 

11,513 

162 

3U6 

4,002 

706 

16,267 

242 

181 

3.626 

62.977 

169,7.30 

87.3 

2,304 

14,456 

4^i 

21,849 

1,613 

640 

14,621 

2.279 

45,531 

10 

316 

13,441 

3.101 

13,996 

18,014 

9,282 

31.306 

64.694 

11,751 

6.678 

14,274 

18,126 

20,067 

21,016 

18.203 

9,9<}3 

896 

1.212 

1.866 

2 . a 37 

2.(«66 

lOl.Oif) 

136,692 

820.086 

49,717 

44,532 

23,762 

12,694 

20,398 

219.609 

38,404 

62,767 

67,834 

118,606 

87.364 

9.764 

661.082 

23 

1,188 

141) 

"l,024 

222 

'’" M 8 

3,334 

172 

47 

10 

22 

” 6,221 

266 

961 

1,726 

72 

63 

2.091 

126 

476 

225 

1,027 

16,364 

1,230 

1,357 

1,246 

233 

3,506 

47 

32 

6,476 

2,748 

2,269 

701 

17,020 

8 


3 

; 6,764 


6 

6 

20 

39 

431 

• 

613 

I 

10,964 

8,673 

8,830 

6.700 

6,688 

9,156 

13,896 

43,397 

* 

2,723 

116,671 

1,144,416 

1,316,320 

1,341,949 

3.218,707 

1,677294 

976,663 

1,275.689 

1,296,466 

767.748 

390,761 

13.299,908 

106 

2,082 

282 

937 

480 

353 

i 

1,141 

1,396 

419 

1,842 

82 

95 

3,464 

1,070 

141 

768 

68 

986 

1,080 

6,726 

392 

6.002 

49t) 

3,607 

18,612 

3,777 

167 

179 

m 

134 

i 

6,063 

2,666 

208 

803 

1,214 

818 

4-U 

3.184 

109 

1,356 

194 

281 

67 

18.196 

114 

5(>4 

363 

502 

303 

1,809 

1,064 

1,004 

92 

1,641 

"6,400 

7 

289 

18ft 

200 

0 

31.260 

47,305 

2,iK>3 

12.734 

3.245 

8.417 

4,!i40 

4.974 

6,467 

17,206 

22,962 

11,772 

6,668 

19,796 

6.813 

7.076 

105,864 

286 

6,432 

9,827 

40,965 

186,478 

808 

18,350 

9,862 

37,818 

158,004 

367 

7,586 

1,610 

13,207 

mm 

10,162 

16,692 

7,347 

154,489 

339,926 

369 

11,420 

3,710 

43,030 

188,001 

166 

7.363 

2,001 

42;245 

147,463 

666 

6,242 

6,467 

39,667 

180.447 

• 76 

6,463 
1,599 
47,436 
114,^3 

262 

6.783 

7,778 

873,847 

392,484 

460 

1 

8,683 

76,642 

13,030 

86,780 

49,187 

m,iii 

1.692,279 

Total 

Total of Nativks of Isdia 
Total op AjUTioa 
^ Gbawd Total ... 

192,988 

219.3^ 

mm 


[^g 

199,237 

182,269 

169,426 

690449 

79,786 

2,636,053 

l,&57A!il 

1,949,629 

1,723>71 

4,884,069 

IH! 

1,439,431 

1,812,032 

1,826,060 

1,714,164 

i;369.069 

19,728.966 

IMI 


1,723,680 

4,334,489 

2,063.736 

1,440,722 

1,812.964 

1,828,12] 

1T714486 

14^,076 

19.781,819 

1,569,688 

1,949,760 

1,723,974 

4,384,706 

2,068,860 

1,440,816 

1,812,986 

1,826,290 

• « 

1,714.796 

1,269,287 

19,786,101 


‘2 k 




O'E.NSIAL 

* ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 

SlcUemnt of NiitmciMtie$, Baee^t 


OBSBS^ 


' ' ^ 

( • 



MHora. 

Tributaiy Vehilai 


L— NoN-AsuTirs. 






European. 






Dciffian 


R 

2 

^ 1 

2 

En^liiih 

138 

18 

< 165 

French 

2 


1 



3 

German 

1 


2 



3 

Greek 

1 





1 

Irish 

34 



1 


35 

, Portuguese ... 

Scotch 

1 


2 



1 

14 

... 



16 

Welsh 

1 






1 

Unspecified... 



5 



6 

* Total 

m 

8 

81 

1 

232’ 

Ameinoan. 






West Indian ... ... ... 

1 

•* ••• 



1 

Unspecified... ... ... 




6 


6 

Total 

1 


5 


6 

Audralaaian. 

Tasmanian ... 

1 




1 

Total OF Non-Asiatics 

194 

8 

30 

1 

239 

JI.— Mixrd Racks. 


1 




Eurasian ... « 

210 

16 

46 


271 

III .“- Asiatics. 






A.-- Other than Natives of India and BrtHshBurmah. 






Affghan 

8 


m 


3 

Jew 

3 




3 

% 






Total 

6 





6 

B.— Natives of India and British Burtnah 

Aboriginal Tribes, 






Bentkar 




289 

889 

Bhumij 

2.169 


”'M76 

29,596 

88, 440 

Ghasi 




2,014 

3,014 

Gond (inoluding Dharua and Jhora) 

12 

2 

6 

22,275 

88.895 

JuanR 




9,868 

9,898 

8,948 

Kharria ... « ... 

• 1. 

... 

1 

8,942 

Khond ... ... ... 

17 

i!644 


75,581 

77.198 

Kol (including Munda),.. 

302 

1 

8 

84,687 

84,948 

M\ 




1,082 

1,088 

7,884 

Puran 




7,684 

Sabar 

16,389 

14,074 

446 

86,280 

87,889 

77,787 

Sonthal 


1,176 

76,548 

Saont 

«8 

828 

288 

6,688 

10,888 



105 


826 

4S1 

Taala 

827 

288 


18,181 

18,740 

Others ... ... 

86 

87 

104 

886 

519 

1. ToAi ... 

19,488 

16,474 , 

a,ao9 

827,662 

887,808 

. , ^ — _ 1, 








omi 


V.B.< 

"JkUks md Qii«te«.~(UoodnD«d.) 


Tribtttiurjr ]||chaiii. 


%-^89m»MnduiMd Aborifftnuk. 

a# ::: ::: ' ::: 

3a.iiri 

(a) Kadal ••• •••* 

JbuiyB 

;hamar or Muoki 

Jom ••• *•• .•. 

>htiwriya 

loadara (including Kalindi and Kodmal) 
Ihaira 

Mihtar ... «. , 

’an 

3biuli (Pali) 

Dthers 


3.— -ifwdw. 

0)— Superior Oastee. 

3raliman. 

(d) Ganak ... 

(h) MoaUkn ... 

3ajput (including Bhonja and Buohang) 
Iliandait .. ... .«* 

(а) Khandwal 

(б) Mahaaaik... 



4.780 
33.070 

7,3t)0 

:i0,803 

30,437 

10,016 

1.376 

103.440* 

11.368 

39,098 

319,181 

3.780 
3.435 


(ii)-Intermediate Castes. 


iaidya 

Ihfct 

Kayaith 
( 0 .) Bengali 
(6) £aran 
(c) Others 
Mahanti 
Sbsgirdpesha 


384 

9 

88 

469 

108 

376 

'1!i04 

1,061 

2,240 

47,709 

29,808 

21,352 

226 

183 

131 

41 

43 


17,436 

4,066 

3,873 

n,217 i 

34^622 

27,659 


164,673 ^ 


(Ui)---Tr«4ifi6r OaitteB* 


Agmala lad HarsBri i«« 

Bais-Baim m * . 
^andba-Baaiya aai ... 

KaiMttiya 



Others 


(iv)*-Pa(itovat Oaates. 

Goalla 

<•) Dl»il 

(^) Goar 

(c) Magadha ai^ JlathurahaBi 



123 


477 

17 

101 

1,679 

im 



10,274 

10.274 

^*210 

’^,548 

70, U7 

mm 



16,986 

16,99? 

43^"" 

^ «6,m 

98^ 

804,868 


cxxxu 


pENERAL 

Statement of NaHomtiim, Macesi, SMhea 

OBJS^A 




t i 

duttook. 

Botfree. 

Balaioiv* 


Tetit. 

(v)— Castes engaged in preparing 
cooked food. 

Halwai (includinf^ Madak and Mayra) ... 

Gonrh and liarhi (Kandu) .. 

11 

59.1198 

1 

22,403 

im 

10,008 

7 

22,698 

1.059 

114,702 

Total 

69,009 

22,404 

11,048 

22,700 

116,761 

"" (vi) -Agricultural Castes. 






Af!uri 

381 

6 

\ 808 

8 

urn 

Barui (including Barii and Tambuli) ... 

4410 

1,002 

7,112 

1,593 

14123 

'Obasa 

166.308 

130,486 

24,278 

172.471 

483.493 

Gola OP Goliala ... 

1,038 

6,266 

22,572 

8,429 

40,896 

KurmiorKuubi 

191 

46 

222 

11,051 

11,60V> 

Mali 

3,346 

11,669 

1,305 

10,606 

26,926 

OdaorOr 

20 

87,282 


3,670 

90,872 

Baik 


34,082 


3,643 

37.726 

Baju 

21 

99 

33,034 

2,326 

35,480 

Sadgop 

218 

9 

2,097 

61 

2,375 

Sud 

28.276 

3,830 

4 

16.026 

48,136 

Others 

2,839 

536 

2,886 

10,022 

16,783 

Total 

200,664 

274262 . 

93,816 

239,791 

808.515 

(viil-Castes engaged chiefly in personal 
service. 

Amanth or Amait 

. 


10 

1,548 

-K- 

1,558 

Dhobi 

Him 

li347 

16.676 

16,976 

78,4.57 

Kapit OP Bliandari 

29,494 

17,867 

13,733 

14.372 

76,4.66 

Others M. 

451 

131 

455 

640 

1,680 

Total 

1 

67,608 

30,245 

30,873 

33,435 

152,061 

(viii)- Artisan Castes. 

Berhi ... 

1 

1 

t 

i 

! 

1 17,184 

1 

9,876 

6,876 

4,946 

87,880 

Obitrakar 

470 

247 

3 

194 

9U 

^arai 

1,146 

233 

166 

225 

],760 

iCttchora 

4666 

1,879 

' 1,018 

914 j 

* 8,467 

Xansera and Thathora 

7,679 

4774 

1,980 

10,689 

5,130 

19,463 

Xumliap 

16,812 

9,666 

16,559 

68,62r> 

Lolmr and Kamar, &c. 

11,071 

6,786 

9,704 

17,162 ^ 

43.722 

Sarikari 

1.136 

270 

408 

57 

1,870 

Sonar (including Sonarbenia) 

18,987 

6,990 

4297 

4670 

28,944 

Sutiri 

; 3,246 

1,976 

4767 

8,405 

15,444 

Teli 

1 49,403 

81,978 

87,749 

88,794 

157;919 

(rt) Thoria 

2,770 

4866 

8,682 

11,318 

Others 

I im 

810 

69 

876 

. 2,026 

Total 

1 180,730 

77,844 

78,606 

101,178 

888,353 

1 

(ix)~Weaver Castes. 

1 

j 

1 

1 




• 

Kangshi 

1 im 

Im 

97 

188 

1,787 

Matibansi 

1,296 

779 

862 

459 

2,896 

Patwa or Tatra ... 

1 14,«i4 

f 4728 

6,422 

5,483 

30,142 

m ,4 • • • 

1 296 

840 

3,212 

8,848 

Tanti 

1 37,822 

14164 

88,460 

13,706 

104,142 

Tulabhina ... ... ... 

1 85& 

388 

482 

im 

8,096 

Others ... ... 

! 1.267 

^ 12 

256 


6,633 

? Total 

67,292 

20,666 

48,078 

29,416 

162,442 

— 








JSMAa,! SMef aM CbfM'.'«MCioi^^ 




4 

baOMiL 



aiihunia 

ma^Amssssertms 

MImtMqrlblAt. 

TolU. * 

(l)~]:4tfbOQ|!iBf OmIM. 

Sms. Matin Ifuiii, 4e- 

(]d)--OMtM oooavied^to mQ^ 
vfgetalbliM. 

NfflWi 

(xii)~Boatiiiff and Fiahlxw Outeib 

todaolutn Ktunbi ... 

»• •■ :;: :: ::. 

Kewit ... ... .„ 

Tiw .» 

S:. : ::: ::: : 

ToTAt 

(xiii>-Datt069, Ifawtotoij Bwat mA 
Vagabond OStBB, 

Chokar 

Eaibi 

KkelU 

Other! 

» Total ... 

(ziv)t-Per 0 on 8 raumented by 
nationality only« 

Mahritta ... 

Sikh 

Telinga 

Otham .M 

Total 

(zvHPerMna of unknown or unapedfled 

OaatOM. 

jg 

OiAWD Tom Of Kmv9 

1— JWtsa* ^ Ajiutw tut mogauinff Ctut*. 

daiinUi Z .'” 

CbriSM 

1.081 

81 

606 

4080 

7,609 

‘"i417 

S7.87S 

Mi 

“lott 

** 868 
87,188 
007 
15 
1,701 

10 

17,'813 

84,448 

682 

1,872 

2,864 

1,618 

3.870 

1,688 

81,384 

1,613 

406 

1,114 

IM 

sm 

87.414 

160,887 

3,743 

8,888 

6,110 

67,878 

80.078 

66,488 

40,917 

194344 

601 

787 

itm 

88 

. 887 
806 
634 
81 

178 

419 

863 

82 

216 

290 

443 

34 

1,176 

1.7|!2 

8,626 

169 

2.848 

1,808 

1,486 

983 

6,626 

684 

80 

974 

28 

08 

1 

647 

88 

6 

283 

8 

6 

0 • 

1,164 

666 

76 

2.918 

31 

' U97 

041 

804 

U79 

8,681 

1.804 

1,000 

1,068 

2,046 

4* 

7,196 

1.206,886 

648.678 

649,284 

7»a»i 

8,»i,790 

24t8SO 

6.688 

1,910 

61 

0,770 

1,648 

668 

16 

18,061 

8,806 

449 

48 

4410 

1,704 

808 

178 

& 

eoie 

Tww ... 

5r'*nVwiUMMNldMMI. 

... ... ... ... 

ifjuifadiM.!! !l! » !!! . “! 

Vnuii ... 
IttM (W Mama o» ima ... 

Hanu o» iautwa ... 


m 

82)689 

8.881 

81,966 

7,689 

ti*u 

UKr4 

1M84 

S.m 

•HIM 

•87 

866 

6,764 

660 

i601 

806 

1 

m 

6,378 

i,on 

W,787 

lt6S6 

42 

S.284 . 
109 

urn 

» 


" ' 49iob7 ' 

' _ H.8a8 

vm 




' m960 

w;mi 

*1,222,202 

m 

lip ' 

< MM«t80 ^ 


miR 

Vf»W 

■^T Vf 


'''kIiSm 

" ''''rSwwi' 





a 























dxni? 

' 08 NSBAL SVAtitlBirV 

Statement of NatwruMe, Races, fW6(» end 

osoTkitmtovi 


I.— Noh-Asuti^. 
Surapean, 


Belgian 
Pane 
Dutch 
Engliah 
French 
• German 
Irish 
Italian 
Scotch 
Welsh 


Unspecified ... 


Total 


American. 


Eurasian 


Total of Non- Asiatics 
11.— Mixed Baobs. 

Ill,— Asutics. 


A.’^Other than Natim of India and 
BriM Burmah. 


Armenian 

Jew 


Total 


B.— Nhiftvci if India and Britith Burmah. 

^••^Ahoripnal Tribes, 

Asnr and Agaria 

Bhniher or Boyar and Parheya 

Bhumij 

Binihia or Binjhwar 

Birnor 

Cherwa 

Gond (molndmg Dharua Gond and Jhora) 

Eaur 

Kharria 

Khond 

K.oh including Ho 

Korwa 

Knru 

Mai ... , ... 

Munda 

(a)Tamaria 
Nagosia or Kisan 
NaiyaorNaiV 
Uraon. including Dhangar 
Pahariya * •*. 

Pandabasi ... t 
Puran ... 

Bautia ... ... * 

Mm * ... 

iM ... «... 

Si a«a «*« 

‘ TotAl 


fiaawNlMgh. 

tolutfdawRii 

feHti|!ldiooni* 

.-M. 



*«•*** 


* 

1 

1 

1 

... »* 


1 

• « OM 

5 


I*..*. 


6 

1 



4*..>« 

4*.... 

i 

780 

61 

4 

26 



811 




1 

...... 

i 

2 

17 

10 

2 


31 

606 

6 

4 

0 


622 

0 



...... 

t .... 

9 

108 

12 

1 

8 

1 *. ,t 

119 




1 



1 

1,861 

91 

20 

. ®8 

• ■ sai 

1,601 

1 

16 





16 

1,867 

91 

20 

89 


1,617 

36 

3 


14 


63 



2 



2 




1 


1 



2 1 

1 


3 

81 

897 

» 

61 

1,678 

2,667 

, ... 

8,906 


,,, 

9,426 

13,831 

86 


37,268 

90,261 

689 

128,266 


2.666 



2,706 

6,870 

182 

227 



84 

898 

11 

9,766 

... 


7,866 

17,688 

7 

1,888 

A838 

*4.... 

19^ 

68,069 





ffJM 

27,606 


81,019 

1,408 

2,298 

1,618 




# 


716 

716 

7,807 

182,104 

160,926 


1,700 

282066 


6,214 

••• ... 

...I.. 

12,810 

17,664 




1 

2.468 

2,466 

... 

960 

1,867 

"4,081 i 

l,Otf 

7,890 

6,664 

168,061 

8,877 

2,287 

16,218 

190066 



8,016 


t4«... 


8 

4,800 



18,788 

22,^4 

«88 

871 

”'*i78 

887 

sa li 

2,824 

1,776 

UMAO 

1,887 

19 

88,2« 

**’fn 

U 

88 

...*64 

‘ 482 

««•... 

611 

^ 4 

' 

*476 

1AS87 

1,196 

’•■“i26 

*•«... 

410 

mS 

440 

4,606 

“'SI 


1 

»i « 1 

877 

* 46 ... 

108 

886 

Mjue 

1,204 

6i.m 

90 

182k4tf 

* i 
8,812 

281W66 

6,K^ 

W.087 

61^ 

8674M 

'mwtt’" 

1^9 

'~1,29117<»' 



omv 

aSKEBAt SVATEMEKT V.8.« 

iSMMMVtf of I^otiofUiliHtSf JSaeeg, JHbes and Castes , — (Ocmtinued.) 





2 .^Sm(*Mindwited JborigiiMlt. 


bodi Mil 

Bauil* M. 

Bhuiyft •>. 

Bhir* i&oiudiag BEjbhu ... 

Bediya and Babelia 
Chamar or Muchi 

Chik 

Doffl 

(a) Tun 
PoBadb 
Gandi 

Ghail ... M. 

Ghatwni 

Kaora 

Ehaira 

Kharwar 

(а) Bbogta 

(б) Mahat 

(f) Manihi 

((/) Guiubu 

Mabali 

Mibiar 

(a) Hari... 

Muaanar ... ... 

Pab 

Panika 

Paai ... 

Kaiwar ... ... «•* 

Othera 

lOTAt’ 


(i)-*Baparior Oaeten. 


Bndmum 

Khandait and Ehaadwal ... 

... ... 

(a) Bandawit 


Tocal 


Qi)-Int«rm6diiat6 Owtw. 


Babban . 

fiaidya 

Bbat, mokding Bbjbbat 


ToTAn 


mhTxBdi»gOmt0B. 


Jjawar 

Miburi 




Tmt 


moTAmafom 


HaMNabadb* 

liobatawa 

Bhiabboom* 

flS6S9^J« tpSSpSSa^SSSBC 

Uatwbhocna. 

f 

TrihtfUry 

MoIwIm. 

(fok). 

62 

688 

868 

6,529 


7.886 



276 

,, 


276 

822 

67 

826 

82,938 


84.224 

78,8941 

46,008 

12,078 

31,651 



5.838 

212 

1,046 

10 

10;197 

17.091 

56 

10 

96 

382 

6.244 

8,{i80 

87 

216 

IJO 

1(M87 » 

88,118 

18,966 

591 

7.344 

2.933 

55.946 


12,887 


7,198 

ill 

7,668 

6,896 

mi 

2,054 

17.342 

836 

11,0)4 

251 

im 

16,568 

...... 

86,888 

244 

903 

4,030 

46,963 




,9,788 

9,788 

8,119 

16,700 

8,976 

4,106 

5.358 

82,258 

81,184 

146 

4 

83 


31,366 

802 

1,981 


474 


2,767 

2 

8,488 


8.314 


11,804 

768 

83,678 


W) 

10, m 

45,887 

80,711 

83,422 

176 

.1,910 

849 

mil 

4 

19 

891 

16,078 


10,488 

5 

98 

8,066 

7.800 

321 

11.295 

7,100 

383 

240 

85 


7,768 

1.979 

8,999 

32r 

1,301 


in 

20.285 

1,465 

12,568 

886 * 

883 

18 

1,188 

200 

ijm 

10,144 


4.297 

54 


4,861 


... 


2.080 

2,080 

“8,^ 

...•M 



21,186 

81,186 

1,103 

37 

97 

41 

3,678 

1,866 

3,359 

83 

10,091 

11,610 

1,871 

86,368 

880 

667 

292 

886 

8.475 

222,864 

226,325 

87,403 

220,648 

100,946 

797,176 

1 

1 

81,760 

27.826 

322 

■ ■ 

i 

4,098 

2,265 

53,701 

» 

8,766 

84 

109,640 

3,661 

'36'i83 

37,744 

1,718 

16,588 

8,689 

68,763 

6,864 

8 





6,878 , 

68,147 

65,400 

8,071 

70.289 


202.3^ 

6,869 

♦ 5,786 


' 8,394 


18,166 

70 

729 

25 


8,818 

1,784 

1,334 

68 

678 


4,308 

6,800 

4,061 

611 

7,991 

210 

19.17$ 

108 

141 

... 

• • ■ 



849 

H681 

12,051 

704 

111,063 

w 

ijsr* 

170 

977 

1 ■•at 

167 

583 

vm 

Ui^ 

8,980 

178 

6,888 

106 

26>^0 

8.8M 

1.180 

6,086 

336 

696 

7,140 

4 

U»f** 


14MS 

8 

8,7189 

1,059 

11 

M.,,, 

..H*! 

48 

M 

"1,778 

8,788 



warn 


" 84,IM^i 

'l8,7<0 , 

8,161 ! 


HQ 

88,478 





















caami 


tmv'MmAL if:% 

l&atemnt of NationtHtim, JBlum TMm «*! 

^dSBEOEKilb 


‘ < 






tM 

^ ^ ftv)-Pa»towl Oa 0 te«« 

Gftreri 

Goillti 

(<r) Ahir... ... 

(^) Goar 
(«) Mahabil 

Toii£ 

f 

M-OaateB 

GanrarofOonr 

Hilwai or Madak 

Kaadii f ... 

* Totai 

(vi)-i«riQaltaral Oaetee* 

igaria or Aikgum 

Baraik 

Ba^f^i^hdma Tanioli .. 

Xdavi .. ... !!. 

Kolta 

Kundli 

Malakar or Mali 

Paada ' 

Sadffop 

Sarak 

Bukiar 

Ofehera 

< Tout 

(viB-Oastee engaead chiefly in petaonal 
^ , eervioe. 

Babara ••« ... .. .. 

Dbumk 

Bltppt >•• ,.. „ 

i. Kdhai^ ineladlM Dliuoar 
^NagitorHi^a* 

TOVAt 

km 

101 

MM 

KM 

mo 

m 


* 141 

H440 

• » 

.« ««i 

idP 

6386 

‘tia 

6M 

% 

1,U0 

km 


ma 

86,176 

H,ui 

H7,m ' 

« 

ao» 

im 

i,m 

8.S0 

8,«H 

(.OH 

660 

48 

785 

8.640 

888 

8H 

180 

MH 

16,687 

103M 

fm 

u!(m 

708 

m6H 

878 

I03H 

* 

im 

m 

im 

16 

27.m 

km 

1.656 

tm 

67 

1A78 
4*084 
4»416 
«• 584 
80*186 
*«4*M 

u,m 

(,SQS 

6,m 

« 

1,60 

16 

lAn 

P 

7 

560 

114 

48 

19.i^ 

"m18 

•••**. 

68 

6H 

18,610 

8,848 

4,688 

WM 

4,106 

"6,M( 

8487 

• 11 »* 

465 

8,4H 

48 

417 

1,880 

784 

M47 

884 

•OM* 

.i.ii* 

706 

7,984 

4306 

19,807 

4374 

H,H8 

7M 

886.874 

11,184 

6.478 

7397 

9,9W 

8,980 

3772 

88,501 

80,486 

MW 

ir8,6r8 

8,414 

^ 871348 

8 

680 

7*580 

844178 

16,880 

at 

184 

8*107 

8A18 

884»6 

11.788 

46 

%m 

IH 

1.MS 

1 

1M8 

184 

J.816 

8,947 

IIW 

8 

•41 

8398 

6H 

1,418 

1398 

3H1 

38346 

MW 

44,761 

40, OH 

H,1H 

4^146 

"^80,778' 

4,6M, 

128,617 

(tiiO^ArtteA Oaatea. 

Boyhi or SuMdhar 

Eatair or LoSar 

::: ; 

.. Z !!’ 

SwKsf Snuilw ... '... 

tavLiaeluteiSitmr... ... 

... 

‘ ¥. 

16.10D 

lOjKt 

m 

Utfltt 

Jt 

um 

IB 

* 6JH 

sm 

IM 

UM 

'V 

848 

6M 

7,14« 

MO 

176 

m 

MM 

am 

18,618 

* 

*"*‘586 

HO 

MI8 

iiss 

868 

"io 

4368 

*■■ M 

880 

1.H8 

83H 

m ; 

84347 

. 77317 
1,481 
43n 

ta 

39H 

.Pl 

t *1,048 

m«U 

“"fjsr 

aw ' 


14871 


) Jpni «>d P>t»> „. „ 



vaa 

Ml 

f oaa 

') '1 

1 

* 

1 

as 

« 

OH 

111 14. 

iS. 

•Tlwu 

aia^” 

a/m : 

to,m V 


IM 

'*"60867 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 7.1^ 

^utement of Nationdities, Racesy Tribes and Castes. — (Continued.) 

OHOTA NAQPORB. 







> 

■' 


Hauirtiebagh. 

lirihardugga. 

SiiiKbhooni. 

Maunbhoom, 

Trihut*ry 

M9nalti. 

Totai» 

(x)~Labouriiiflr Castes. 







Bcldar 

9o5 

828 

150 

103 


2,042 

Xora 

315 


661 

10,6(K) 

20 

11,506 

Nuniya 

278 

2,635 

4 

{\ 

228 

3,151 

others 

1,202 

489 

5 

328 

27 

2,061 

Total 

2,760 

3,952 

826 

10,937 

284 

18,749 

zi)— Castes engaged in selling fish and 
vegetables 

4 

155 



1 


• 

160 

(zii)— Boating and Fishing Castes. 







Jeliya 

iewat 

34 

99 


2.648 



2.781 

(J32 

678 

i,629 

()tl2 

2.660 

6.191 

\fallah 

i,m 

7,260 


1.67J 


10,387 

Tiyar 

others 

77 

761 



255 


1,09:1 


303 

662 

639 

74 

1,678 

Total 

2,209 

9,091 

2,0i>l 

• 6,905 

2,734 

22 . 0:10 

(xiii)--Danoer and Musician Castes ... 

112 

281 


775 

268 

1,426 

(xivl-^-Persons enumerated by nation- 






• 

ality only. 







Jorya 

Others 


4 

1,220 

482 

610 

2,172 

8 

41 

21 

1. 

8 

79 

Total 

K 

45 

1.247 1 

488 

618 

2,261 

(xv)— Persons of unknown or unspeci- 
fied Caste 

636 

1,570 

179 

3,433 

• 

44 

5,862 

Gband Total of Hindus 

121,673 

412.924 

124,125 

495.354 

70,301 

1.624.277 

4.— of Hindu origin not recognising Caste. 







Baisnab 

Bairagi ... ' ... 

jtosain ... ... ••• 

792 

7 

1,706 

4,459 

600 

2,733 

1 

12,262 

" 'm 

6 

602 

613 

20,252 

60tl 

3,119 

Saniyasi and other Fakirs 

Native Christian 

6 

170 

4,406 

12,687 

13 

830 1 

24 

539 

186 

4,633 

14,226 

Total 

2,680 

22,(HU 

3.577 

13,11»5 

1,406 

42,839 

^.^Muhammadans. 







Julaha ... 

88,144 

25,607 


4,690 

250 

68,691 

Kalal 

3,310 

276 


l 


3,586 

sa? ::: 

Sayyid * ... ... Me M- i 

Shaikh 

^Unspecified ... 

779 

8,077 

134 

1,678 

26,216 

171 

4,434 

1,070 

4,175 

22,478 



1 

1 

2,485 

44 

692 

28,296 

140 

1,958 

950 

7.696 

1,204 

6,446 

80,438 

Total 

72,388 

58,211 

'2,487 

83,622 

2,348 

169,006 

Total of Natives of India 

770,472 

1,237,029 j 

416,001 

996,616 

405.080 

3,823.908 

Total of Asiatics 

~7To'!47l 

1,287,029 

415,008 

996,617 


3,824,001 

Gband Total 

771,876 

1,237.123 

416,028 

996,670 
• ^ 

405,980 

3,825,571 

* 


2 m 
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^.GENERAL STATEMENT V.B. 

StatcMen! of NatiomlUi^, Ram, Tribes afd (Continued.) 

ASSAM. 


^ 


, ( |(fna1pArn. Kamroop. 

Duming. 

Newgong. 

V. 

1 

1 

Luckirnporp. 

Vaga Hills. 

Khaaia and 
Jyntoah 
Hilia. 

Totai 

L— Non-Asiatics. 










European, 










English 

23 

28 

44 

8 

40 

103 




2 

French 


6 

•t 



... . 




German 


1 





1 


... • 


Irish 

4. 

4 


8 

11 

9 





Scotch 

1 

8 

10 

1 

15- 

24 





Swiss 



1 








"Welsh 


... 



2 

... 





Uuspccificd 


6 




1 



35 


’ Total 

27 

53 

66 

12 

76 

1M7 


36 

- 

Amtriran. 










West Indian ... 







1 




Unspecified 

i 

9 

2 

0 








Total 

4 

9 

2 

3 


1 




Total OK Non-Asiatics 

:ii 

03 

57 

14 

75 

138 



35 

‘1 

II.— Mixed Hacks. 










Eurasian 

13 

3- 

4 


0 

7 1 .... 

8 


^ III.— Asiatics. 






: 



A^-^Other than Eathe.^ uf Itidht 






i 



and British Bunn ah. 










Armenian 







1 




Bhotiya 

4') 

D 

44 


237 

0 



j. 

Chinese 


1 



7 






Nepalese ... 

11 

12.> 

’* *87 

1 

3IH 

243 

37 

" * 404 

1,; 

Total 

81 

J37 

i:n 

1 

oc 

249 

37 

46 1 

i,t 

B. — Natirrs of India and 










Br itish Bunn ah. 










1 . — Aboriginal Tribes. 




















Dafia 



263 




165 




Doanija 

23 


... 


817 

471 



1; 

Garo 

9.967 


10 

”94 j 


.5 

38 


14,1 

(a) Hajong 

3,ai3 








V' 

Kachari ! 

22,756 

76,994 

«2,214 

*8,828 

i-ssao 

14.U60 

3,8.10 


204,1 

(a) Hazai 




3,36( 





3,2 

Khamti 

1 





21 

i.6fi2 



u 

Khasija 


363 

48 




} 


'91 ,669 

9:',l 

Euki 




1 

’*113 



2.628 

903 

3,t 

Lalong 

..... 

urn 

2 

1 33,113 

9 

7HS 


aaa 

3J,^ 

Modi 1 

29,877 

... 



1 

8 

1 



29.f: 

Mikir 1 

1 383 

11.147 

610 

34.83.S 

219 


5,546 

6,870 

69,7 

Miri t 

..... 

107 

2,048 

235 

0,061 

4,886 



13, a 

Misbmi 






336 



2 

Moria 

15 

1 

13 

Oil 

l.lrtS 

193 



a.c 

Naga ... ... - ... 






303 

34 

55,809 


56, (] 

Nat and Eanjhar 

97 

1,736 

253 

1,079 

1,481 

178 



4,^ 

Paharia 

1.144 


1 






1,1 

Habha 

3(1,124 


1 10,803 

*’ *10 

55 

4 



60,1) 

Singpho 






257 



3 

SyntepK 










41,230 

41,^ 

oaramja ... 



11,812 




3,702 



14.5 

Western Aboriginals 

164 

197 

671 

"112 

3,09r> 

li907 



0,3 

O^ers 




19 

295 

37 

106 




4 

Total 

97,891 

l-i9,85] 

76,357 

81.667 

29.084 

28,502 

67,861 

140,663 

^61,7 
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. general statement v.y 

Stalemenf of NdwnaiUm, Races, Tribes mid Castes. -(Continued.) 


ASSAM. 


• 

r 1 

f 1 

. Kammip 

Ourruflg 

1 

. j.\owg»nn 

. S(*«lisHu(for 

— -t’- 

j 

Luckimporo. j Niif'n 

1 

* 1 KhiuiA nn( 
i J ynteuli 

I Bills. 

Toi^l 






•— — ^ 

— 

- ... 


%-^Smi-II%nd umd AhoriginaU. 





1 





lom 

.uiya 

lamar and Muchi ... 

landal 

laodang 

luliya 

•jm 

) Nadiyal 

ari 

och 

aliili 

thers 

113 

.S 

lrt3 

6,918 

h()«7 

3,01.3 

118 

120,447 

1 

2,278 

1,280 

3 

893 
10, 2:^2 

794 

9,596 

710 

2,200 

77,001 

l,38i 

3,490 

822 

448 

241 

^532 
8,02 . 

246 

1,602 

461,988 

3,724 

868 

4,695 

52 

130 

5,409 

7,361 
10,. 99 

41,051 

'262 

i 94.640 
1,771 
630 
304 
2,256 
31,342 
17,289 
00 

1.120 
23.9 5 
337 
3.660 

2i,m 

244 

199 

83 

0,453 

8,57s 

0!> 

521 

3;747 

93 

1,497 

705 

155 

128,980 

2.895 

2.469 

23.240 

2.256 

51.482 

64522 

4,098 

7.2»5 

312,999 

4,155 

9,937 

Total 

134,120 

104.061 

68,087 

80.773 

177,270 j 48.487 

705 

15.3 

611,318 

Hindis. 






1 




(i) Superior Castes. 










ralimana 

ajpats 

2.36f 

267 

31,335 

i f 

6,78S 

7S 

6,K7« 

2. 

11.075 

332 

1,142 

341 



68,678 

1,067 

Total 

2,633; 31,366 

6,858! 6,896| n,40i! 

1,^182 



69.645 

(ii)-Intermediate Castes. 

1 

1 


1 




- 


layastli 

thcM 

1,438 

»S 

' 6,041 

601 

1,0.>6 

32 

l,?2o' 2 , 12 ll 10 

1: 26. 613 



11,386 

1,267 

1 

Total 

1,633. 6,642 

1,088 

1.721 

2,146 

523 




12,663 

(iii) -Trading Castes . 

i 

1 

1.148 1.407 

2.11 

727 

762 

450 



4,791 

(iv)— Pastoral Castes ... 

' 1,518 

52 

. .... . 

2(k; 

99 

991 

451 



8,317 

»-Castes engaged in the pre- 
paration of cooked food .. j 

387 

6!» 

21 

C45 

260 

55 


* 

1,417 

(vi)-Agricultural Castes. 










^aaiya or Bangsi 

loria or Borahi 

iaibartha 

Mta i 

’^urmi " 1 

^Imloi ' 

Others ] 

ICO 

61 

1H)8 

11,527 

60 

842 

1,960 

. 

1,154 

4,042 

40,948 

99,226 

4,071 

1,192 

7,329 

2,374 

3,460 

10,998 

109 

1,112 

1,011 

111 

13,737 

20,972 

5o 

34 

225 

3,330 

2,169 

20,931 

4!^8 

3.043| 

3 

823 

975 

3,'10't 

209 

6U 




1,548 
10,741 
62,187 
179, ( 4 IP 

3,18o 

15.426 

Total 

15,580 

168,502 

25,094 

30 . 342 J 

36.180 

6 , 0:10 



277,744 

(vii) -Castes engaged in per- 
sonal service. 

®l»opa 

Napit or Boj 

118 

1,378 

l,3i.2 

h,696 

4,378 

589 

600 

1,371 

73 

1,101 

82 

25 

488' 

i3o; 

1,067; 

2 

1 04 
p2 



4,906 

7,409 

3,228 

- Total 

2,798 

8,603 

2,044 

1,208 

1,681 

m 




16,542 

(viii)- Artisan Castes. 










Jariu OP Satndhar 

^^tahar and Hira 

Sunpi 

Teli ■■■ 

otheri ;;; ;;; ;;; 

4,657 

2,06-> 

677 

884 

4H1 

63 

9,76rt 

10.814 

1,002 

2,419 

2,970 

40o 

497 

7,741 

l,0'13 

1,457 

81 

92 

1,145 

804 

518 

169 

992 

14 

173 

V 

114 

484 



13,610 

16,820 

18,870 

3,338 

4,945 

Total 

8,691 

29,656 

9,869 

U.162 

8,028 

787 

0 



57^^ 


^ENEBAL STATEMENT V.B. 

Statement of Nationalities, Races, Tribes and Casks. — (Continued.) 


ASSAM. 


. 1 

, 1 1 Goalpura. 

! 

Eamroop. 

Durrung. 

NoWgODg. 

11 

liuckimpore. 

Naga Hills. 

Khasia and 
Jyntoah 
Hills. 

Total. 

(ixj— Weaving Castes. 

Ju^i 

6,fl86 

6,3 1 4 

9,60(' 

1,646 

4,090 

516 



27,88] 

Katani 

8,22ei 

8,393 

8,4U6 

14,746 

309 

244 



40,411 

Others ... 

208 

323 

465 

23 

3,764 

272 



5.04{ 

Tdtal 

16,119 

14,030 

18,650 

16,415 

8,163 

1,062 



73,33! 

* (x) -Labouring Castes. 

8,272 

7,992 

1,266 

2,763 

394 

830 



21,61! 

(xi)— Castes engaged in selling 

49 








41 

, fish and vegetables. 









(xii)-Pishing and Boating 
Castes. 










iTclia, Jalodhar, Jhalo 

23,031 

778 

449 


170 

24 



24,46! 

Kcwat 

610 

7.1fi7 

9,317 

4,619 

8.752 

935 



31,30( 

Patani 

50 

3,066 

28 

26 

5 

72 


fit ats 

3,161 

Others 

962 

212 

123 

47 

296 



1,71] 

Total 

24,653 

11,213 

9,917 

4,692 

9,222 

1,031 



60,fi2( 

(xiii)— Dancer Castes. 

276 




39 

14 



32! 

1 

(xiv)— Persons enumerated by 
nationality only. 










Bengali 





6 

145 

10 

92 

251 

Hindustani 

11 


9 


11 

12 


166 

191 

Madrassi 


1 

4! 


172 

127 


Mt.M 

3(t 

Oorya 


166 

16 

51 

164 

118 




60{ 

Sikh < 

24 



32 


46 





lo: 

Total 

35 

167 

29 

83 

353 

448 

10 

248 

1,3CS 

(xv)— Persons of unspecified 
or unknown Caste. 

38,313 

7,007 

8,062 

1,123 

641 

26,066 

270 

110 

81,601 

^ Grand Total of Hindus 

236,984 

275,668 

76,244 

83,766 

75,855 

39,483 

286 

367 

788,(i5.! 

4. — Personn of liintfu origin mt 
rtoognising Caste, 










Baishtab 

i,m 

4,083 

44 

39 

94 

28 


i*.IM 

'6,89f 

Buddhist 

102 


425 


83 

14 



tUII.I 

624 

Native Christian 

98 

120 

195 

165 

201 

170 


85 

1,034 

Others 

51 

1,864 

6 


614 

140 



2,671 

Total ...j 

1,853 

6,067 

670 

204 

992 

852 


85 

10,229 

^.’^Muhammadans 1 

89,916 

45,823 

13,859 

10,066 

12,619 

3,826 

24 


. l7«,i9J 

6.— Bttmew 






106 

223 

15 


344 

Total of Natives of India 

444,634 

661,460 

236,817| 

286,376 

295,926 

120,873 

68,681 

141,881 

2,128,897 

Total or Asiatics 

441,718 

661,597 

235,9^ 

256,376 

296,508 

121,122 

68,918 

141,796 

, 2,126^ 

Grand Total 

444.761 

561,681 

236,009 

256,390 

296,689 

121,267 

68,918 

241,838, 

2,127^ 


GENERAL STATEMENT YI. 


STATEMENT OF POPULATION ACCOBDINfl TO OCCUPATION. 




cxli 


GENERAL STATEMENT VI/ 



MALES. 
















oxlii 


HENSBAI 

^tmentof Pcpuktim 

Mi 


ouM n-novB 



Rkli^ioit. 

EovoAiioir. 

IltlKATm. 

, DISTRICT. 

i 

Ij 

Priests or Farohits. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

L 

s 

s 

1 

1 

i 


i 

i 

1 

1 

1 


j 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

< 

i 

Burdwan 

... 

0.546 


226 

20 

... 

... 

50 

846 

... 

... 

5 

66 


1,476 

888 

... 

176 

106 

... 

669 

... 

... 


K 

BaVtooorah 


1,860 

109 

4 



1 

7 

180 

... 

... 

... 

... 


184 

41 

8 

61 

6 


887 

... 

... 


Beerbhoom 


2,146 


13 

7 

... 

... 

7 

86 

... 

1 

... 

7 


276 

67 

... 

>9 

8 

1 

69 

... 

... 

... 

Midnapore 


12,009 

438 

106 

96 

... 

... 

869 

662 

... 

... 

... 

48 


1,917 

40 

46 


11 


964 

... 

... 


Hoogbly with Uowrah 

n 

11,442 

306 

100 

02 

... 

8 

29 

121 

... 

04 

... 

97 


1,131 

170 

« 

188 

22 


771 

8 

... 


24-Pergunnihi 

87 

6.286 

457 

266 

762 

18 

201 

155 

748 

15 

26 

... 

91 

84 

1,614 

486 


800 

254 

81 

10.281 

1 

22 


Nttddea 

•• 

7.814 

846 

77 

348 

... 

... 

9 

... 

... 

.» 

... 

6 

2 

943 

120 

45 

26 

24 





... 


JeMore 

7 

6.709 

124 

11 

114 

•• 

... 

8 

8 


... 

7 

... 

... 

644 

74 

•• 


4 





... 


Hoonhedabad 

... 

8.482 

129 

23 

124 


1 

10 

18 


... 


... 


508 

120 


15 

6 

... 

86 


... 


4 

Dinagepore 

... 

977 

25 

1 

11 


... 

4 

22 

2 


... 

... 


800 

17 

... 

... 

... 

2 



... 

... 


Haldah 


1,017 

101 

17 

86 

... 

... 

21 

1 

... 

. 

... 

2 

... 

68 

... 

... 

108 

11 



... 

... 


Bajihabye 

... 

1,852 

244 

82 

25 

... 

... 

11 

... 


... 


... 

... 

240 

08 




8 



... 

... 


Runcpore 

... 

1,945 

219 

25 


... 

... 

8 


... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

416 

41 

>• 


2 

1 

4 

... 

... 


i 

Bogn 

... 

085 

58 

... 

8 

•• 


... 

... 

... 

... 

17 

... i 


206 

... 

■■ 


... 

... 


... 

... 


Pabna 

... 

2.564 

729 

98 

262 

... 

•• 

19 

... 

2 

•• 

896 

... 

... 

280 

m 

... 

... 



10 

.... 

... 


Dtfjeeling 

i 

04 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

•• 

- 

... 

2 

12 



7 



i 

... 


Julpigorae 

% 

Dacca 

i 

167 

i 7,110 

fl 

m 

271 

141 

n 


ISO 

8 

... 

... 

8 

85 

i 

1 

2^ 

922 

19 

... 


1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

... 

»i 

4 


Rurnedpore 


8,045 

42S 

23 

68 

... 

... 

9 

IS 

... 


6 

*•* 


212 

84 

... j 

1 

S 

... 1 

78 

... 



Baekerguiige 
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Statement of Towns and Villafjes classified according to Population, 
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1 • 
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DisniicT, 
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ll 

_l 

r 

Burdwan 

2,219 

1,725 

880 

312 

38 

14 

2 



1 

««• 

5,1{ 


Bancoorah ... 

1,287 

526 

165 

41 

7 

1 

... 

... 

1 

... 

$€t 

2, OS 

$ 

Beerbhoom ... 

1,319 

787 

294 

59 

6 

5 

1 

... 


... 

»• 9 

2,4; 

Burdwan 

Midnaporo ... 

9,173 

2,786 

798 

172 

20 

8 

1 

2 


2 

... 

12, 9( 


Hooghly with 

1,216 

1,182 

526 

210 

32 

17 

3 

1 


2 

1 

. 3,1$ 

1 ^ 

Howrah, 














Total 

15,214 

7,006 

2,663 

794 

103 

46 

7 

3 

1 

5 

1 

26,81 


24-Perguiinah8. 

1,968 

2,085 

731 

169 

12 

7 

9 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4,9t 

rilKSlDKN(T... J 

Nuddea 

973 

1,526 

866 

265 

44 

10 

5 

... 

... 

2 

f 14 

3/1^ 


JesBore 

909 

1,862 

1,107 

329 

32 

7 

1 

... 

i • « 

... 

... 

4,21 


Total 

3,850 

5,473 

2,704 

733 

88 

24 

15 

2 

2 

5 

3 

12,91 

r 

Moorshedabad 

1,654 

1,373 

647 

148 

15 

10 

2 

2 


^ 2 

... 

3,7C 


Dinagopore ... 

4,987 

1,685 

418 

J35 

o5 

7 


1 

... 

. • • 

tit 

7, 1C 


Maldah 

1,009 

776 

225 

07 

14 

7 

1 

1 

... 

1 • 1 

4 ■ • 

2,IC 

IUjshauye .a 

Kajshahye ... 

2,084 

1,892 

1,424 

649 

15.i 

10' 3 

1 

... 

5 « • 

1 

... 

4,21i 


liungporo 

1,193 

559 

368 

104 

G9 

17 

4 

• • • 

... 

... 

4,20 


Bogra 

1,674 

668 

229 

72 

17 

4 

2 

»•« 

... 

•t* 

9 1 * 

2,66 

• L 

Pubna 

965 

1,061 

637 

202 

19 

5 

1 

... 

1 

1 

V • « 

2,79 


Total ... 

14,205 

8,080 

3,064 

1,148 

214 

105 

24 

8 

1 

4 

... 

26,85 


■ Dacca 

2,438 

1,639 

734 

236 

48 

14 

4 

2 

i.t 


1 

5,01 


Furreedpore ... 

808 

826 

479 

166 

21 

5 

2! 

... 


• • I 

144 

2,30 

Dawa ...< 

Baokergunge 

1,326 

1,846 

945 

516 

97 

36 

8 

1 


« • • 

•44 

4,26 

MyiueuBing ,,, 

3,974 

2,363 

904 

304 

39 

12 

3 

2 


■ » « 

• 44 

7,60 


Sylhet 

2,545 

2,109 

769 

138 

18 

9 

... 

... 

.1 


• « 4 

, 5,58 

< 

j Cachar 

101 

148 

87 

46 

4 

3 


... 

... 

... 

• « • 

3S 


Total 

11,192 

8,331 

3,918 

1,405 

227 

79 

12 

5 

1 

... 

1 

25,17 

• ( 

■ t)hittagong ... 

212 

282 

216 

191 

82 

48 

29 

2 

» • • 


• • 

1,06 

CHimooKo . 

Noakhally 

1,209 

527 

165 

77 

24 

21 

8 

3 



99* 

2,03 

1 

. Tipperah 

3,834 

1,604 

629 

157 

19 

6 

... 

2 

... 

• . • 

9 99 

6,15 


TotaP ... 

5,255 

2,413 

910 

425 

125 

74 

37 

7 


1 • « 

.44 

9,24 

f 

■ Patna ... 

1,454 

1,225 

602 

.173 

36 

10 

5 

4 



1 


1 

Gya 

3,687 

1,956 

727 

207 

34 

12 

4' 

1 


.•« 

2 

6,53 

Patka 

Shahabad 

2,6'<7 

1,50^ 

2,485 

619 

227 

48 

14 

’ 4 

• «4 

.« * 

2 

■ *« 

5,11 

Tirhoot 

2,007 

1,688 

883 

183 

66 

20 

2 


3 

44f 

7,33 

4,35 


Saruu 1 

1,816 

1,693 

919 

347 

52 

19 

2 

1 


1 

.44 

r' 1 

. Ohumparun „f 

627 

789 

512 

256 

63 

40 

11 

... 

1 

• 4 * 

« 4 • 

2,29 


Total 

11,678 

9,657 

4,967 

2,093 

4i6 

161 

4^ 

8 

1 

8 

3 

"”29,03 

‘ c 

Monghyr 

675 

752 

564 

.319 

69 

56 

16 

4 

1 




Bhaugulpore< 

Bhangulpore ... 

825 

805 

618 

344 

81 

55 

l4 

1 

» . * 


1 

2.73 

4,17 

Fumcah 

1,635 

1,366 

853 

278 

41 

J 

8 

2 


1 


4*4 

L 

SonthalPergun* 




1 





9,87 


uahs 

8,266 

1,369 

199 

31 


2 

1 


... 

«t t 

444 

• 

Total 

11,401 

4,292 

2,229 

967 

195 

121 

sd 


2 

• •4 

"~2 

19, W 
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ION. 

District. 

'-".sffisr'K.T.Trrrrr- 

i 

.3 

1 

li 

.3 

a . 

II 

I'l^ 

T 

l| 

fe’"* 

From 1,000 to 2,000 ! 
inbftbitants. |[ 

1 

1 

l| 

H 

Jb 

1' 

0 

Is 

”3 

1.2 

h 

2 

1.1 

e * 

E.a 

l-s 

I*' 

P 

,1 
^ pg 

P 

1 

I 

l-s 

1, 

It 

i 


Cuttack 

3,188 

1,567 

575 

144 

18 

4 

1 

2 



1 

5,500 


Pooree 

1,934 

928 

227 

78 

7 

... 

... 

1 ■ $ 


1 

... 

3,175 

* * * 1 

Balasote 

2,043 

866 

286 

67 

4 

... 


• • • 

1 

. . . 

. i « 

3,266 


Tributary Mehals 

8,438 

1,407 

267 

56 

5 

4 

1 

... 


... 

... 

10,178 

r 

Total , . , 

15,603 

4,767 

1,355 

345 

34 

8 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

22,119 

> 

Hazareebagh ... 

6,780 

755 

133 

27 

5 


A 2 

1 




6,708 


Lohardugga ... 

4,427 

1,675 

322 

48 

6 

7 


1 

... 


... 

6,486 

ill Au“^ 

ISiugblioom ... 

2,602 

512 

. 83 

10 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 


... 

3,208 

... . 

Mauubboom ... 

4,853 

1,238 

229 

37 

7 

3 

1 

. • . 

... 


... 

6,368 

1 

Tributary Mehalfi 

2,356 

589 

53 

3 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

3,001 


Total ... 

20,018 

4,769 

820 

125 

18 

11 

3 

2 

... 


... 

25,766 

/ 














KHAR... 

Goalpara 

777 

30G 

175 

60 

9 

3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,330 

r 

Kamroop 

691 

699 

170 

66 

13 

5 

5 

1 

.. . 

... 


1,649 


Durruug 

6 

14 

28 

39 

30 

18 

3 

... 


... 


137 

•••■a 

Nowgoiig 

939 

268 

76 

9 

1 

... 

... 

.*t 

... 

... 


1,293 

1 

Seebsaugor . . . 

51 

36 

18 

45 

27 

15 

9 

2 


... 

... 

203 

1 

Luokimporc . . . 

25 

31 

26 

28 

8 

5 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

, 125 


Total ... 

2,488 

1,354 

493 

246 

88 

46 

19 

3 

... 

... 

... 

4,737 


Grand Total ... 

110,904 


23,123 

8,301 

1,508 

674 

198 

45 

9 

23 

11 

200,938 


[ISSA 


[O’l'A 

PORE 


3SAM 


dxzxvxU 

GENERAL STATEMENT Via 

t , 

Table of Tome of which the liMMiOih exceed 5,000, wrmged axtoorddng to 

FopvMtion. 


^ Pmuoir. 


Buruwan 


f‘ Prisidincy... 


Nudm of tawni. 


Kwaborof 

uhoUtMto. 


Burdwon 


Banooorah 


Beerbhoom 


Midnapore 


Boidvan ... 

Culna 

Shambazar 
Baneegunge 
Jehanabad ... 

Bally 

Gutva 
Bain Hat 


I Bishenpore ... 
( Banooorah 


Midnapore 
Chuudrakona 
Ghatal ... 
Tumlook 


T Howrah 

Hnoghly and ChinBurah 

Serampore 

Hooghly with Howrah< Baidyabatty 

Bansberia 

/ BbtudreBsar 

I Hotmng 


24-PergunnahB 


' Calcutta 

Suburbs of Calcutta ... 
South Suburban Town 
North Suburban Town ... 

Agurpara 

Nyhatty 

Nawabgunge 

Ealinga 

Busseerhat 

Baraset * 

Baglyala .. 
Bamokpore Cantonment 

Satkhixa 

Joynueger 


Nuddeft 


uoDuroanga 

Ealarua 

Eadihatty 

Takee 

Dum-Bum Cantonment 


Santipore 

Euhnaghur 

Kooditea 

Bauag^t ... . .. 

Nobooip or Nuddea 

Meherpore 

Ocnaeroolly 


82,321 

27 , 3 ; i 6 

19 , 63 d 

19,678 

13,409 

8,819 

7,963 

7,563 

18,047 

16,794 


31,491 

21,311 

15 , 492 . 

5,849 

97,784 

84,761 

24,440 

13,332 

7,861 

7,417 

6,811 

447,601 

257,149 

62,632 

27,263 

26,801 

28,730 

16,525 

15,687 

12,105 

11,822 

9,718 

9,691 

8,979 

7,772 

6,052 

6,937 

5,680 

5,261 

5,179 

28,685 

26,750 

9,245 

9,871 

8,863 

6,662 

5,251 


8,153 




olkxzix 


OBKBBAIi STATEMENT Vm. 

Taki»^ fovmt of toMeh the InhMtemie &mei 5,000 otrmgei aceof^^ to 

‘( OraUnTitd .) 


PmsioE . 


Bajbbahye .. 


Dacca 


CHnCTAOOKO 


Patka 


Diitnot. 




MTmBOBing 


SjQwt 


FAm . 


•••{ 


Hoot^edabad / 

Dinagepore ... 
Maldah 

Riyshahya .. 
Bufigpore 

Pubna 


/ 

Dacca... 


IWedpon ..! ...{ 

Baokstgnng* 


Ksnies of toimi. 


City MootBbedabad 
Berbampoxe... 
Eandr 


»*• ••• 


«•« 


iga 

Morgram ... 
Dinagepore 


r Englidi Bazaar 
l_ Moldah ... 


• • • •• 


•«« •• 


Ohittagioiig ... 

Tippetah '^I 


*< a * 


Bampore Batileab* ... 
Nattore 

Bimgporo 

Scraigimge 

Pubna 

Bclkodii 


••• ••• 


• « • • • 


Oaboa 

MuukguDgo ... 

Naraingonga 

Sholagbnr 
Haaaia 
Natisba .. 


ta» 

• • • i act 

••• aaa 


Forteadpoie 

Syedpoie 


Buiisaul ... 


0 B • • *1 


Jamalpoie 

Eiahore^unge 

MymenaiDg 

Bhopw 

Dhaoikhola 

Sylbet 


Chittagong 

OonuniUa ... 

Brabmanbaria 


Patna 
Bebac .. 

Duuq^ Nusaannt . 
Dinaporo Cantonment 

SHitTUIft a«* 

Bash ' ... ... ... 

Mdtamdi 

Ifahanunadpote •aa at* 

Baikalpon •*« *•« 

Bitmeer ... ... ... ... 

Kbagowl . 


a»a at a 

aaa aaa «at 


•aa tat 


Kimborof 


46,182 

27,110 

12,016 

11,361 

6,037 

6,760 

13,042 

12,869 

6,262 

22,291 

9,674 

14,846 

18,873 

15,730 

6,128 


69,212 

11,642 

10,911 

6,626 

6,707 

6,646 

8,693 

6,324 

7,684 

14,312 

18,637 

10,068 

8,015 

6,730 

16,846 


20,604 

12,948 

12,364 


168,900 

44.296 
27,914 
14,170 

11.296 
11,060 
10,716 


6,088 

6,m 


86 







OENEBA|;i statement VIU , 

TabU of Towns of wkidh ihe InhMmts earned S,000 do^drdifi^ 4e 

( Q < mdBd ( A ) ' 


Dztibxoe . 


Dirtn <} t * 


HaBMB «f towns . 


Kumlisrof 


BaAVGOIiPOBE 


Okissa 


Gya ... 


Shaihabad 


Patna 


{ 


Ghota Naoporb 


. Ahh am ... * « . 


Tirhoot 

Sanm.;. 

Ghtuaponm 

Mooi^yr ... 

Bluragu^pm ... 
Pumealx 

•** 

GuttwA 

Pofrw ... 
B ^ Umm 

... 

Xidbazdagga 
ICaoubhoom ... 

EamrOq ;) ... 
Seebaattgor 




...< 


i 


■ ( 


...{I 

...{ 






■ • • • • * 

• • * • • • ia« 

••• ••• 

■ • • • • • 

• ••• 

• • • * k • 

• •• ••• ••• 


••• ••• 


Gya 

Jehanabad 
Daudnuggar 
Tikaree ... 

Sbergbotty .. 

Hiaooab ... 
lUgowlee 

Airab ... 

Sasseram 
Bumraon 
Boxar 
Jugdeeapore 

Bbojpove 

Naana^gd 

Bbabbtiab 

Dtubbangab 

MoznSeipore 

Bjyeepore 

Lelgunge ... 

Bowaeiw . 

Seeiamarbee 

CSittpra ... 

Bei^mige ... 

Sewaa ;:.j. 

Befetiab 
Moteebaiee 


»•* #*• 


•aa aaa 
■ • a • • * 

««a aa* 


•at aaa aaa 

••• aaa aaa 


liCKttbyr ... 
Sbain>oorab 
Jumalpore ... 
Borb ^... 
Sunngamb. 
Barb^jba 
Jiunoaa 

Bbaugnilpore ... 

Oolgt ^ 

Paxnaab. 


• a a aaa 

aaa aaa aaa 

aaa aa* 

aaa aaa aaa 

aaa aaa aaa 

aaa aaa aaa 

aaa aaa aaa 

aaa aaa 
aaa aaa 


ChititMk ... 

Keadn^m 

pQcnM 

Btduom... 


aaa at# aaa 

a«a aaa 

aa* a-aa aaa 

aA* a».A , aaa 

»a« at* *aa 

aaa aaa aaa 

aaa «*a 


HAEneabsgb 
Sohwd : ... 
dbfetti ^'. ... 

P^inilia 
BugbusRithpoM... 

Gcmbatty ... 

Seebsaugor 


aaa aaa 


aa aaa aaa 

aaa aaa 




66^48 

21,022 

10,008 

8,178 

7,033 

6,119 

0,012 

39,386 

21,023 

17.306 
13,446 

9,400 

7,004 

0,732 

0,071 

47.400 
38,223 

22.306 
12,338' 

9,441 

0,496 

46,287 

18,410 

11,099 

19,708 

8,266 

09,698 

11,036 

10,403 

10.400 
7,985 
6,862 
0,197 

69,678 

0,239 

16,087 

6,144 

00,878 

10,703 

10,682 

22,695 

18,263 

11,050 

8,290 

8,818 

12,086 

0,696 

0,880 

11,492 

6,278 





GENERAL STATEMENT II 

STATEMENT SHOWING FOPCUTION IN TOWNS. 


STATBMBi^iWP IX. 
Population in Towns, 




pate MB NT IX 





Statement ahew\ Population in Towns , — (Continued.) 
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CO 


ddum o^^ Schools k’each Distrid of Bengal as reported cd the Census o/‘1872. 


DIVISION. • 

t 


Burdwan 


Protdency 


■{ 


Bajshahye 


CoocH Behar 


...{ 


Dacca 


Chittagong 


• t 

DUTBICt. 

Number of 
Sehooli. 

* SOJIOIAU. 

Total 

Scbolare. 

Mele. 

Peme3e, 

Burdwan 




1,012 

22,084 

Banooorah ... 

• at 


6,449 

126 

6,676 

Beerbhoom . . . 

• •a 

483 

6,719 

64 

6,783 

Midnapore ... 

«.a 



300 

24,960 

HooghV with Howrah 



^1 

603 

27,781 

Total 

• •t 

6,211 

86,028 

2,106 

88,133 

24-Pergunnahs 


1,274 

26,811 

824 

27,636 

Nuddea 

. . . 



647 

13,670 

Jessore 

aa* 

669 


289 

10,911 

Total 

aaa 

2,613 


1,660 

62,116 

Moorshedabad 


114 

632 

7 

639 

Dinagopore 

... 



102 

2,186 

Maldah 

a • a 

17C 

2,369 

3 

2,372 

Eajshahje ... 

... 


1,831 

37 

1,868 

Rungpore 



3,342 

29 

8,371 

Bom 

• ■ • 

169 

1,784 

1 

1,786 

Pubua 

a a e 



48 

2,664 

Total 

ate 

1,151 

14,647 

227 

14,874 

Daijeeling ... 

ata 

24 

642 

76 

617 

Julpigoree ... 


19 

283 


283 

Total 

a.. 

43 

826 

76 

900 

Dacca 

a »a 

421 

9,419 

179 

9,698 

Furreedpore ... 

a*. 

163 

8,146 

37 

3,182 

Backergunge ... 

«.. 

612 

7,148 

161 

7,299 

Myrnennug ... 

aa. 

76 

633 


633 

Sylhet 

aaa 

34 



1,018 

. Caohar 

a.. 

16 

264 

2 

266 

• Total 

.aa 

1,221 

21,617 

369 

21,986 

CMttagong ... 

aaa 

869 

11,266 

489 

1 

11,765 

NoakluJly ... ' 

aaa 

626 


96 

6,617 

lii^raiali 

*aa 

194 

2,798 

• 

8,793 

Total 

ta# 

1,688 

19,681 

684 

20,165 

-! 


RmiiBXi. 


Thii r«tum if admittedly 
TMry impeEfeot. Inmeny 
oaiof, M explained in the 
report, fohooli known 
exiftwere not retnrned, 
the fchoolf were returned 
but no •oholan. 


No retumi have been rc. 
oeived of lohoolf in the 
town or fuburbe of Cal- 
cutta. 








001 


Ildum of the Schools in each District of Bengal as retied at the » 
Census of 18t3. — (Continued). / 
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TOWNS. 

- 

I 


2 



. 1 s g 1 1 — 

Sot excee^ng 1 S'*"* 


3 

1 


» 

® ^ 



a »s •-* i* J® 

g s 1 - i -1 

Above 1 and not exceeding « yean. 


t 

0 

{ 

4 


^ « 



1 1 1 i I 

Above 6 end not exceeding 13 years. 






*9 M » P 

Above 12 and not exceeding 20 years. 


i 

1 


1 ^ 

g 

g 

5r ^ a S ^ 

i 1 1 '1 1 1 

Above 20 and not exceeding 30 years. 

f: 

p 

1 


§ s 

M 

?. 

fe 

^ M M M M 

1 1 1 2 1 S 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 yean. 


0 

? 


1 » 



H 

^ w M « « 

a i § 1 1 S 

Above 40 and not exceeding 60 yews. 


1 


s » 



s i i I 1 'i 

Above 60 and not exceeding flO yean. 


i 


S ' 



M 19 90 

. 1 i i i S 

Above lOyearfc 


Cft 

1 


g 



,111 i 1 

Not exceeding 1 year. 


i 


2 



a « i- 0. i» 

8 ’i 2 1 i l_ 

1 Above 1 and not exceeding 6 years. 


M 


M 

2 


H 

a M ® 2 

B g I 1 j g ._ 

Above 6 and not exceeding 13 yean. 


\ 


i « 



^9 O « ? P 

8 S 1 i 1 l_ 

Above 12 and not exceeding 30 years. 

1 

1 


__S 9_ 

S ® 


» 

a a to ► 

S g 1 i 1 i 

Above 20 and not exceeding 30 years. 

1 

- p 

S' 


2 S 



^ c 1 1 

8 i 5_J_i_L_ 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 years. 


If 


a ^ 

2 M 



a » M :» ? 

. 5 ‘s I l_l__ 

Above 40 and not exceeding 60 years. 

_ 

§.« 

Is 





« H. •► « 

, 1 ? 1 5 f_ 

Above 60 and not exceeding 60 years, 

J 


If 

Si 





> ^ K -*■ 

clings 

j Above 60 year*. 


II 

6 g 

I? 


■fe 



. •§ s s i 'i 1 

eicmung i year. 



» 



M to \ 

a % M »9 09 

o « 10 X ^ 

a M a 4, ci a 

Above 1 and not exceeding 6 years. 


h 


« H 



. 1 1 i 1 1 

Abovs 6 and not exceeding 12 jeers. 


i 

: 


1 . 

CO 

« 

MM « a 

_ « a « a 

a a a ^ ^ ® 

•4> ® a a a M 

Above 12 and not eieoeding 20 years. 


V 

e 

eo 

1 


i g 

c 


a M to g 

s ■* 'i 1 1 1 

Above 20 and not exceeding 30 years. 

s 

9 

f 

5 

1 


2 

C) 


19 M - » 

2 '8 1 g 1 1 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 yean. 


c 

I 

B 

i 

? 

1 


M 

2 U 


•>9 

a p 

® X M a M 

Ilk X a a a a 

*9 M a »9 O a 

Above 40 and not exceeding 50 years. 



1 


19 

» « 

S S 1 S 1 

Above 50 and not exceeding 60 years. 


E 

§ 

7 


» 



S 3 8 1 i 

Above 60 yean. 


§• 

1 


I& 



fo a a 

M g S a © ® 

Not exceeding 1 year. 


£ 

i 


o 

i 

H> 

. g ’s i 1 1 

Above 1 and not exceeding 6 years. 


& 

? 

tt 


S 



w 

. 2 1 S S 1 

Above 6 and not exceeding 12 yean. 


t» 

(K 








J 

E' 


s 

•4 


i(k 

MW *9 a 

, 1 g i 1 1 

Above 12 and not exceeding 20 yean. 


& 

e 


s . 

10 

(9 

M W p o 

^ 1 1 i 2 1 

Above 20 and not exceeding 30 yean. 

N 

K 

p 

: 

f 

i 


» : 


Kl 

» 1 1 1 1 1 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 yean. 


s 

? 

S 


§ = 

19 


a 1 i 3 1 S 

Above 40 and not exceeding 50 yean. 


s 

• £ 
■ 1 

: 

g ^ 

M 


1 i s I’l 

Above 50 and not exceeding 60 yean. 


i 


IS 

9 


§ § g £ s 

Above 60 yean. 
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§ 

§: 
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1 

'lot exceeding 1 year. 

► 

f 

M 

■ 

1 

s 

1 

j 

^ \ 
a , 

5 - - 

1 ' ^ ^ ^ ‘ ^ ^ ■ 

Above 1 and not exceeding 6 yean. 

i ^ : 

si : . : i i ^ S 

Above 6 and tkot exceeding 12 yean. 

J6 

i '• • • • • c s . . 

Above 12 and not exceeding 20 yean. 

i . . ^ 

1 ■ ■ * 

Above 20 and not exceeding S') yean. 

1 i § i 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 yean. 

S’ . : ; : i * 

^ : • ■ • « 0 . 

Above 40 and not exceeding 60 yean. 

e — 

1 : . ■ • ■ a M 

Above 60 and not exceeding 80 yean. 

SS. 

w : ••■■'■■■ M 5 

Above 60 yean. 

tt 

1 = i ; i i i : i i : : 

Xot exceeding 1 year. 

*« 

R 

K 

E 

? 

8 

S ‘•••'■ ■ ■a» 

fr 

Above 1 and not exceeding 6 yean. 

1 • : i i i i ^ i i » S 

Above 6 and not exceeding 12 yean. 

f : : : : : 1 i : ; - « 

I- * V . . 

Above 12 and not exceeding 20 yean. 

B; : = -'’-’' 5 b 

Above 20 and not exceeding 30 yean. 

a 

• ; : . . ■ ’ ■ a fe 

Above 30 and not exceeding 40 yean. 

h ~ — : i . : i Ti i - 

n - ' ‘ ^ 

Above 40 and not exceeding SO yean. 

— 

Iz 

• ® • « Ca 

Above 60 and not exceeding 60 yean. 

”1 . ■• . . ' ■ ■ 

62 1 = • . • • « S 

? -a »9 « S = iS a 

Above 60 yean. 

! " ■ 

g w 

f^3 H ! 

Lb . : w lo ; Above 1 and not exceeding 6 yean. 

fsg S^ 2 S 2 :§ 8 =§? ! 


g " a f 

B^E toaesMtt 

M wa®iew»NiMM'i 

Above 6 and not exceeding 12 yean. 


i . “ 

•* 3 »»iSSS 3 S»-'i 

1 Above 12 and not exceeding JO yean. 


& 

■ 09 

g.. aai 8 - ttb 1 Above 20 and not exceeding 3 " yean, 

£ 2 S S g 5 il ? 5 ? 2 g 

a 

*■ 

1 M a ta « ■ a b ‘ Above 30 and not exceeding 40 yean. 

J? aoSiSSgSSS 

t r 

|S Ma*®u:ag 

V to «®Soi''«'V MO 

. Above 40 and not exceeding 60 yean. 

i 

p 

S ^ - M - ® 

c § «■ M-MOaoM^S 

1 Above 50 and not exceeding 60 ypar*. 


p 

I ^ ^ » 

a to 

! Above 60 yean. 


e 

f M - a 

^ a-MsJSuaMtt® 

j Not exceeding 1 year. 


► 

2 = 

0 

^ 19 9 ' 

£ f ^ 0i9i0t9Ci3 

ft;® MaMcOQc»t..i^c 5 

Above 1 and not exceeding 6 yean. 


i , 

< 

p a ®o^a* 4 *T.wos 

Above 6 and not exceeding 12 yean. 

1 


» M 

e S’ M a ® 

= w MMMMUMa MM 

j c i^aaauocMCM 

Above 12 and not exceeding 2 >)yean. 

)*i 

H 

K 

► 

» 

5 ' ^ 

sS i-M^OiaSw 

QO aa^ODCdOCatO'^OO 

Above 20 and not exceeding 30 yean. 

1 . 2 i«) 

£38 

2 

25 

113 

48 

36 

81 

6 

IS 

866 

other Mtat 

Ab tve 30 and not exceeding 40 yean. 

1 

g : 

a»*'«sg§=si 

Above 40 and not exceeding 60 yean. 

c 

fs aH=e.S 3 aMi. 1 

Above 50 and not exceeding 60 yean. 

D 

S ^ i . . - a 2 

MMfMMaO 0 » 

1 Above 00 yean. 






8 


s 

I 

8 ’ 


I 

5 







4 

e ^ fi 

3 ® « 

•£9 

H 

'■ || 

. s'i' 

‘h 

if? 

M ! f 

1 1 1 r 

^ ^ t f 

§ s 

• • S B 

South Suburbaa Town 

Howrah 

Barrackpore Cantonment 

Suburbs of Calcutta 

Iilorth Suburban Town 

1 

S 

, TOWNS. 



a\ 


® 

lot exceeding 1 year. 


1. 



* S to 
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Statement of the Population of certain htcne claaeified according to Age, (Continued.) 
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Above 1 and not exceeding 6 years. 


Above 6 and not exceeding 12 years. 


Above 12 and not exceeding 20 years. 
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Above 30 and not exceeding 40 years. 
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Statement, of the Fopidation of certain Tow, 

FEBCENTAGES BELATH 
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